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THE 


SIXTY-SIXTH  B E P 0 E T 

OF  THB 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  IRELAND, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1899-1900. 


TO 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  GEORGE  HENRY  EARL  CADOGAN,  K.G. 

LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR  OF  IRELAND. 


May  it  please  your  Excellency , 

We,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  Perjjds 
submit  to  Y our  Excellency  this  our  Sixty-sixth  Report.  In  this  statistic? 
Report  the  statistics  of  attendances,  religious  denominations,  Expendi- 
proficiency,  &c.,  in  the  Schools,  have  been  compiled  for  the  Results  tUr°’ 
periods  ended  within  the  twelve  months  to  30th  September,  1899, 
while  the  statements  connected  with  the  expenditure  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary grants,  &c.,  refer  to  the  year  ended  31&t  March,  1900. 

School-houses  and  Teachers’  Residences. 

1-  On  the  30th  September,  1899,  there  were  9,161  Schools  on 
our  Roll,  of  which  8,670  were  in  operation.* 

2.  Of  the  total  number  on  our  Roll,  3,915  were  Vested  Schools,  Vested 
ne  remainder  were  Non- Vested.  School*. 

The  Vested  Schools  were  classified  as  follows : — 

(а)  Vested  in  Trustees,  - 2,850 

(б)  Vested  in  the  Commissioners,  - - 1,065 

Total,  - -j-  3,915 

Our  grant  towards  the  erection  of  Vested  School -houses, 

, et,®r  tested  in  Trustees  or  Vested  in  the  Commissioners,  is 
vo-thirds  of  the  estimated  cost. 

* For  Schools  inoperative  see  paragraph  8,  pago  8. 
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Sixty-sixth  Report  of  the  Commissioners 

Schools^ ed  The  Non-Yested  Schools  included  school-houses  erected 
c 00  s'  from  funds  locally  provided,  or,  in  a few  instances,  from  loans 
available  under  the  Act  of  1884,  47  & 48  Vic.,  cap.  22,  or  schools 
formerly  vested,  the  leases  of  which  had  expired. 

Number  of  4.  The  number  of  applications  for  aid  to  new  Schools  con- 
Grants  to  gidered  in  the  twelve  months  to  30th  September,  1899,  was  144. 
schools.  In  138  cases  we  gave  the  required  assistance,  either  as  grants  for 
building  new  premises,  or  as  grants  of  salary  and  books.  The 
remaining  6 applications  were  rejected. 

Amount  of  The  erection  and  improvement  of  Y ested  School  premises  is 
Grants!5  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 
On  the  first  of  April,  1899,  the  amount  for  which  that  Board  was 
liable  in  respect  to  grants  already  made  by  us  and  notified 
to  them  was,  £43,137  3s.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  we 
had  made  grants  amounting  to  £22,162  16s.  3d.,  which  had  not 
been  ready  for  notification  to  the  Board  of  Works.  The  total 
liabilities,  therefore,  on  that  date  amounted  to  £65,299  19s.  3d 

As  in  the  previous  financial  year,  we  received  in  1899-1900  a 
greater  number  of  applications  for  such  grants  than  the  Parlia- 
mentary Vote  would  warrant  us  in  sanctioning.  We  made, 
however,  building  and  improvement  grants  in  220  cases. 

The  following  Statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  grants 
and  liabilities  on  1st  April,  1900 : — 


£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Unexpended  Grants  on  1st  April,  1899, 

Grants  to  build  and  improve  School-houses, 

65,299  19  3 

made  in  1899-1900,  ..... 

Deduct— 

48,315  15  3 

113,615  14  6 

(a)  Grants  cancelled,  not  having  been  utilized,  , 

( b ) Deductions  owing  to  omitted  or  defective 

3,943  3 6 

works,  ...... 

(c)  Instalments  paid  by  Board  of  W orks  on  account 

99  16  10 

during  year  ended  31st  March,  1900, 

32,108  19  0 

36,151  19  4 

Total  liabili ties  on  1st  April,  1900, 

- 

77,463  15  2 

The  grants  made  by  us  during  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1900,  were  apportioned  as  follows : — 


Erection  of 

New  Vested  School-houses. 

Enlargement  of 
Existing  Vested  School-houses. 

Other  improvements 
to  existing  V ested 
School-houses. 

<n 

£ § 
w • 

No.  of  Pupils 
for  which  the 
New  School- 
houses  will 
afford  Accom- 
modation. 

Amount 
of  Grant. 

o 1 
O A ] 

1 1 i 

W 

No.  of  Pupils 
for  which 
Additional 
Accommodation 
will  be 
provided. 

Amount 
of  Grant. 

No.  of 

School-houses. 

Amount 
of  Grant. 

Total, 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  (1. 

100 

15,833 

41,003  4 3 

22 

1,484 

3,697  13  4 

98  ! 

3,614  17  8 

48,315  15  3 

1* 
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5.  We  also  approved  of  applications  to  the  Board  of  Works  Lows  for 
for  loans,  to  the  amount  of  .£1,025,  for  enlarging  or  otherwise  hnprove- 
improving  existing  Non-Vested  school-houses.  Slh. 


We  approved  of  loans  in  41  cases  to  provide  Teachers’  Lows  for 
Residences,  and  in  4 cases  to  improve  existing  Residences.  Res'dewces. 
The  total  amount  of  the  loans  approved  was  £10,516. 

Since  the  year  1 S75,  when  the  Residences  Act  came  into  force, 

1,352  applications  for  loans,  and  72  applications  for  grants,  have 
been  approved  by  us.  In  a large  per-centage  of  cases,  however, 
the  Teachers  are  as  yet  unprovided  with  suitable  residences. 

The  number  of  free  residences  available  for  Teachers,  as  Pree 
returned  by  the  Managers,  is  1,210.  Residence. 


6.  The  Vested  school-houses,  especially  those  Vested  in  the  Condition 
Board,  and  kept  in  repair  at  the  public  expense,  are  generally  of  Premi!ea  • 
satisfactory  as  regards  adequacy  of  accommodation,  suitableness 
of  sites,  sanitary  arrangements  and  general  fitting  up  for  school 
purposes. 


The  Non-Vested  school-houses  are,  in  numerous  cases,  well 
adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  are  suitably  situated,  but  many  of 
them  are  still  of  an  unsatisfactory  character. 


According  to  the  Returns  furnished  by  the  School  Managers,  Local  aid 
e amount  subscribed  from  local  sources  towards  the  erection  of  toyards 
uew  buildings,  additions  to  school  premises,  &c.,  was  £27,325  3s. ; Sf®''114 
l S1“Uarly  “r  repairs,  improvements  of  houses  and  furniture  “*°°l- 
T*  i0t?5  local  expenditure,  the  amount  was  £32,739  14s.  9 d.  Il““ses’ 
total,  £60,064  17s.  9 d. 


During  1899,  one  application  was  received  for  power  toC»mpni»r, 
oqune  a site  for  a school-house  under  the  Act  of  1892.  Trustees  “W,5‘tion 
were  authorised  to  take  the  necessary  proceedings  in  the  matter.  ° 51t's' 
nere  was  also  one  application  in  the  period  referred  to  for 
P wer  to  acquire  a site  for  a Teacher’s  residence,  but  a suitable 
c was  subsequently  acquired  by  agreement. 


a,  c.e  a*1?  Act  caw  into  operation,  T’rustees  have  been 
„„  nsf.~  ln  2.8  o&ses  to  acquire  sites  compulsorily.  In  one 
a»;Trtl0n  was  re^use<i,  as  a suitable  site  could  be 
applicant  1 agreement,  though  not  the  site  desired  by  the 
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Day  Schools  in  Operation  : Attendance. 

Schools  in  7.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1899,  we  had  8,670  schools  in 

Operation.  ration  During  the  year  ended  on  that  date,  108  schools 
were  brought  into  operation— viz.,  74  Vested  in  the  Com- 
missioners or  in  Trustees,  and  34  Non-Vested;  while  89  schools 
were  placed  on  the  Suspended  List,  or  removed  from  the  Boll  of 
National  Schools.  This  gives  a net  increase  of  19  schools  in 
operation  for  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1899. 

Space  Jn  tlie  schools  examined,  the  accommodation  afforded  was 

ST0-  sufficient  for  879,700  pupils,  allowing  eight  square  feet  for  each 

provided.  pupil. 


inoperative  8.  Of  the  491  schools  on  our  Roll,  but  not  in  operation  on 
■chools.  tho  g0t]b  September,  1899,  290  were  not  completely  built, 
182  were  on  the  “ Suspended  List,”  chiefly  owing  to  failure 
to  maintain  a sufficient  attendance  of  pupils,  and  19  Model 
School  departments  were  inoperative,  having  been  amalgamated 
with  the  adjoining  departments. 

Free  y.  From  the  returns  we  have  received,  it  appears  that  8,286 

schools.,  ughoola  were  free  of  school  fees.  In  344  schools  “excess 

average  fees,”  as  authorised  under  the  Act  of  1892,  were  charged 
to  pupils  over  three  and  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Average  10  (a.)  The  total  average  number  of  pupils  on  the  Bolls  for  the 
No.ouR.olis.  Besults  years  of  the  schools  was  796,163. 


Average 

daily 

attendance 
(all  ages). 
Proportion 
of  attend- 
ance to 
No.onRolls. 

Average 

daily 

attendance 
(ages  3 to 
15, and  15 
and  above). 

Attendance 
for  75  days 
or  over. 


(b.)  The  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  similarly  for  the 
Results  periods  was  513,852. 

(c.)  The  per-centage  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils 
to  the  average  number  on  the  Rolls  was  64*5. 


11.  (a.)  The  average  number  of  pupils  over  three  and  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  the  limits  of  age*  defined  in  the  Act  of  1892, 
sec.  18,  sub-sec.  (5),  in  daily  attendance  was  498,322.  The  total 
average  attendance  of  those  who  were  fifteen  and  above  was 
15,530. 

(6.)  The  number  of  pupils  over  three  and  under  fifteen  years  of 
age  who  made  at  least  75  attendances  in  the  six  months  ended 
30th  June,  preceding  the  end  of  the  Results  year  in  the  several 
schools  was  372,265 ; and  the  corresponding  number  for  the  six 
months  ended  31st  December,  preceding  the  end  of  the  Results 
year  was  344,658. 


* It  is  only  for  pupils  within  those  ages  that  the  capitation  grant  provided  by  the  Act  is 
paid.  This  number  (498,322)  includes  4,337  attending  Poor  Law  Union  National  belief, 
and  2,002  pupils  of  Industrial  Schools  (under  the  Act)  attending  National  Schools,  pe  fe 
total  of  6,339,  which  being  deducted  from  the  gross  number,  leaves  491,983  for  wmc 
capitation  grant  provided  by  the  Act  is  payable. 
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12.  The  following  Table  exhibits  for  the  last  twelve  years — Attendance 
(a)  the  number  of  National  Schools  in  operation,  (6)  the  average  dmm  °* 
number  of  pupils  on  the  .Rolls,  (c)  the  average  daily  attendance,  years. 

(cl)  the  per-centage  of  the  latter  to  the  average  number  on  the 
Rolls,  and  ( e ) the  number  of  pupils  who  made  attendances  on  100 
days  or  over : — 


Year. 

Number  of 
Schools 
in 

operation. 

(a) 

Average 
number  of 
pupils 
on 

Rolls.* 

(6) 

Average 

daily 

Attendance.* 

(c) 

Per-centage 
of  Average 
Daily 

Attendance 
to  Average 
N umber 
on  Rolls. 

( d ) 

Number  who 
made  100 
Attendances  or 
over  in 

Results  Period.! 
(e) 

1888 

8,196 

846,433 

493,883 

58-3 

588,807 

1889 

8,251 

839,603 

507,865 

60-5 

575,113 

1890 

8,298 

828,520 

489,144 

59-0 

566,358 

1891 

8,346 

824,818 

506,336 

61-4 

569,604 

1892 

8,403 

815,972 

495,254 

607 

560,617 

1893 

8,459 

832,545 

527,060 

63'3 

583,553 

1894 

8,505 

832,821 

525,547 

631 

596,555 

1895 

8,557 

826,046 

519,515 

629 

590,114 

1896 

8,606 

815,248 

534,957 

65-6 

606,876 

1897 

8,631 

816,001 1 

521,141f 

63'9 

589,629 

1898 

8,651 

808,4  67  § 

518,799§ 

64-2 

589,285 

1899 

8.670 

796,163§ 

513,852§ 

64-5 

590,278 

See  Table  A,  pages  42  and  43. 


13.  The  total  number  of  pupils  actually  on  the  Rolls  of  Total 
National  Schools  on  the  last  day  of  their  Results  period  was 


14.  The  religious  denominations  of  these  pupils  were  as  Religious 
follows  : denomina- 

tions. 


592,391  or  75‘5  per  cent,  were  Roman  Catholics. 

91,592  or  11*7  >,  of  the  Late  Established  Church. 

86,747  or  11-0  ,.  Presbyterians. 

.8,684  or  1*1  Methodists. 

5,725  or  0-7  ,,  of  other  Denominations. 


c.-flThe  population  of  Ireland  in  1891  was  4,704,750.  The  (estimated)  population  in  the 
sqfmSU6”'8  s'ows  diminution  as  follows  :-In  1892,  4.638,169 ; in  1893,  4,615,312  ; in 
in  iSbo  « !£95’  4,574,764  ; in  1896,  4,560,378;  in  1897.  4,551,723;  in  1898,  4,543,773  : and 

4,531, Ool.  ( Vide  Rcgistrar-Oeneral's  Return , No.  143 -October,  1899.) 

foi^P(wmif'“rire  *s  taken  as  it  is  the  munher  of  attendances  that  qualified-  for  examination 
viz.  • 562  378  eCS’  ^ page  33  fclie  nurc-bers  of  pupils  examined  for  Results  will  be  found— 


nrpJrhmJu7  *he  a umber  refers  to  the  twelve  months  ended  the  last  day  of  the  month 
r-fllpnd  '?A  ^e  Results  Examination  in  each  school  examined  during  the  year  1897.  The 

caienuai  year  had  been  previously  taken.  . . 

the\w>oi-,!o^an?i.1899  tlie  “umbers  refer  to  Results  periods  of  the  schools  examined  within 
twelve  months  to  the  30th  September  in  each  year. 
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] 5.  The  number  of  the  schools  for  which  returns  of  statistics 
have  been  received  from  the  Inspectors  is  8,630.  Of  these 
8,621  are  tabulated  in  the  following  paragraphs;  and  9 are 
omitted  for  reasons  stated  in  foot-note  to  Table  0,  p.  16. 


16.  The  following  tables  show,  according  to  provinces,  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Pupils  on  Rolls  of 
3,235  Schools,  attended  by  both  denominations,  and  the  per- 
centage of  each  denomination : — 


(a.)  Pupils  in  Schools  under  Roman  Catholic  Teachers  exclusively. 


. 

Provinces. 

Number 
of  Schools. 

Number  of  Pupils. 

Per-centage  of  each 
Denomination. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Ulster, 

730 

49,583 

6,678 

897 

103 

Munster, 

567 

62,730 

2,029 

969 

31 

LEINSTER, 

539 

50,506 

1,891 

96'4 

3-6 

Connaught,  . 

402 

35,459 

1,505 

96-0 

4-0 

Total, 

2,238 

198,278 

11,103 

947 

53 

(6.)  Pupils  in  Schools  under  Protestant  Teachers  exclusively. 


Provinces. 

Number 
of  Schools. 

Number  of  Pupils. 

Per-centage  of  eaoli 
Denomination. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Ulster, 

837 

6,573 

63,073 

94 

906 

Munster, 

26 

196 

964 

169 

831 

Leinster, 

71 

623 

4,498 

12-2 

87-8 

Connaught,  . 

20 

120 

705 

145 

85-5 

Total, 

954 

7,512 

69,240 

98 

90-2 
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(c.)  Pupils  in  Schools  under  Homan  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Teachers  conjointly. 


Provinces. 

Number 
of  Schools 

Number  of  Pupils. 

Per-centage  of  each 
Denomination. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Ulster, 

22 

1,189 

1,612 

42-4 

576 

Munster, 

6 

250 

455 

35-5 

64-5 

LEINSTER, 

14 

2,378 

541 

81-4 

186 

Connaught, 

1 

1 

64 

1-5 

98-5 

Total, 

43 

3,818 

2,672 

68'8 

4T2 

Schools 
attended 
by  Roman 
Catholics 
and 

Protestants. 


Summary  of  foregoing  Tables  (a),  (6),  („),  showing  Numbers  of  Pupils 
in  Schools  attended  by  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 


Number 
of  Schools. 

dumber  of  Pupils. 

■ 

Per-contago  »f  each 
Denomination. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Total. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

3,235 

209,608 

83,015 

292,623 

71-6 

284 

See  Table  B,  pageB  44  and  45. 


following  table  shows,  according  to  Provinces,  the  Schools 
i””  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  a‘t7d'1 1 
5,386  schools  attended  solely  by  one  denomination,  and  the  per-RotnT 

tage  ot  pupils  of  each  denomination  to  the  total  in  these  0al;l*';Ii,es’ 

Softools  : or  solefy  by 

Protestants. 


— 

Under  Roman 
Catholic  Teachers 
exclusively. 

Under  Protestant  Teachers 

! exolusi 

vely. 

Total 

pupils 

R.C. 

and 

Pro- 

testant. 

Per-eent.age  to 
Totals. 

Schools. 

R.C. 

pupils. 

Schools. 

E.C. 

pupils. 

Pres. 

pupils. 

Meth. 

pupils. 

Others. 

Total 

Protestant 

pupils. 

R.C, 

pupils. 

Pro- 

tostant 

pupils. 

Ulster, 

646 

61,293 

989 

35,506 

47,351 

4,598 

2,564 

90,019 

151,312 

40-5 

59-5 

Munster, 

1,379 

129,855 

112 

4,186 

362 

412 

182 

5,142 

134,997 

96-2 

3-8 

Leinster,  . 

928 

98,446 

229 

9,897 

825 

367 

290 

11,379 

109,825 

89-6 

10-4 

Connaught, . 

1,040 

93,121 

63 

2,126 

245 

97 

32 

2,500 

95,621 

97-4 

2-6 

Total, 

3,993 

382,715 

1,393  jol,715 

48,783 

5,474 

3,068 

10.9,040 

491,755 

77-8 

22-2 

See  Table  C,  page  46 . 
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Per-centage  18.  Of  the  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  the  8,621  schools,  292,623, 
of  Pupils.  Qp  37-3  per  cent,  were  in  schools  attended  by  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  children,  and  491,755,  or  627  percent,  in  schools 
attended  solely  by  Roman  Catholics  or  solely  by  Protestants.* 

Per-centage  19.  The  per-centage  of  Schools  having  Roman  Catholic  and 
atteuded  Protestant  pupils  in  attendance  in  each  year  from  1890  to  1899, 

by  Roman 

Catholics  was  as  follows : — 


With  Pupils  on  Rolls  making  any  attendance  in  year. 

With  Pupils 
on  Rolls  on 
31-12-’96. 

With  Pupils  on  Rolls 
on  last  day 
of  Results  year. 

- 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Ulster, 

62-8 

60-4 

60-5 

59-9 

S7'9 

57'4 

51-2 

50-4 

50-1 

49-2 

Munster,  . 

32-9 

32-3 

330 

33-5 

32-6 

33'3 

29-1 

20  7 

29-9 

28-6 

Leinster.  . 

43-2 

43-9 

42-2 

41-8 

42-3 

4U3 

34-3 

34-4 

31-1 

35-0 

Connaught, 

36-4 

36*1 

35'4 

35-9 

35-4 

35-6 

30-9 

29-5 

28-4 

277 

Total, 

46-7 

45-7 

45-6 

45-5 

44-5 

44-4 

388 

36-4 

38-1 

37-.0 

Per-centage 
of  schools 
attended 
solely  by 
Roman 
Catholics 
or  solely  hy 
Protestants 


20.  The  per-centage  of  Schools  exhibiting  an  attendance  com- 
posed either  solely  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils  or  solely  of  Protest- 
ant pupils,  for  each  year  from  1890  to  1899,  was  as  follows : — 


With  Pupils  on  Rolls  making  any  attendance  in  year. 

With  Pupils 
on  Rolls  on 
31—1 2— *96. 

With  Pupils  on  Rolls 
on  last  day 
of  Results  year. 

- 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Ulster, 

37-2 

39-6 

39-5 

40T 

42-1 

42-6 

48-8 

49-6 

49-9 

50'8 

Munster,  . 

67-1 

67-7 

670 

66-5 

67-4 

66-7 

70-9 

70*3 

70-1 

71-4 

Leinster,  . 

56-8 

56-1 

57-8 

58-2 

57-7 

£8-7 

65-7 

65-6 

65*9 

65'0 

Connaught, 

63-6 

64-9 

64-6 

644 

64*6 

64-4 

69-1 

70-5 

71-6 

72-3 

Total, 

53-3 

54-3 

54-4 

54-5 

55-5 

55-6 

61-2 

61-6 

61-9 

62-5 

* See  Tables  B and  C,  pages  -14,  45,  and  40. 
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21.  The  religious  denominations  of  the  Managers  of  the  schools, 
distinguishing  Clerical  from  Lay,  on  30th  September,  1899,  were 
as  follows: — 


Religious  Denominations. 

Clerical. 

Lay. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Managora. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Managers. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Managers. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Roman  Catholic,  . 

1,177 

5,761 

139 

167 

1,316 

5,928 

Late  Established  Church, 

692 

1,018 

268 

473 

960 

1,491 

Presbyterian, 

378 

695 

168 

211 

546 

906 

Methodist,  . 

62 

83 

14 

17 

76 

100 

Other  Denominations,  . 

10 

16 

28 

34 

38 

50 

Total, 

2,319 

7,873 

617 

902 

2,936 

8,475 

Model  and  Poor  Law  Union  School  Managers,  being  Officials, 
are  excluded  from  this  table. 


Compulsory  Attendance  Provisions  of  the  Irish 
Education  Act,  1892. 

22.  At  the  close  of  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1899,  School 
Attendance  Committees  existed  in  85  of  the  120  towns  or  town- 
ships to  which  the  compulsory  attendance  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1892  apply  directly.  In  68  towns  the  Act  is  now 
enforced. 

In  36  of  these  places  the  compulsory  provisions  have  been  in 
continuous  operation  since  the  passing  of  the  Act. 


In  the  following  table  the  attendance  at  National  Schools 
generally  and  at  National  Schools  situate  within  these  36  Towns 
or  Townships  are  compared 


— 

(a)  Average 
on  Rolls. 

(5)  Average 
Daily 

Attendance. 

(c)  Percentage 
of  (6)  to  (a). 

National  Schools  generally, 

796,163 

613,852 

64-5 

Places  where  the  Irish  Education  Act 

98.370 

70,153 

71*3 

haa  been  in  operation  continuously. 

During  the  year  the  attention  of  County  and  Rural  District 
Councils  was  called  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  for  the  application  of  the  compulsory  attendance  clauses 
to  Rural  Districts.  In  one  such  District  (North  Dublin)  a 
Committee  was  appointed,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  appointm  ent  of  Committees  in  other  Rural  Districts. 


Religion  of 
Managers 
of  Schools. 


Irish 

Education 
Act,  1892. 
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Scale  of 
Salaries. 


Attendance 
at  Model 
Schools. 


23  The  (fixed)  salaries  of  the  National  Teachers,  as  augmented 


under  the  Act  of  1892, 

were  as  follows  : — 

PRINCIPAL 

Principal 

Male  Teachers. 

• Female  Teachers. 

Increase 

Increase 

20  per  cent.  Salary. 

20  per  cent. 

Salary. 

First  Class— First  Division, 

£70 

+ £14  = £84. 

£58 

+ £11 12s. 

= £69  12s. 

Old  Second  Div.  of  First  Class, 

£60 

+ £12  = £72. 

£50 

+ £10 

= £60. 

New  Second  Division, 

£63 

+ £10  12s.  = £63  12s. 

£43 

+ £8 12s. 

= £51  12s. 

Old  First  Div.  of  Second  Class,  . 

£46 

+ £9  4s.  = £55  4s. 

£37 

+ £7  8s. 

= £44  8s. 

Second  Class,  First  & Second  Divs.  £44 

+ £8  16s.  = £52 16s. 

£34  10s.  + £6  18s. 

= £41  8s. 

Third  Class,. 

£35 

+ £7  = £42. 

£27  10s.  + £5  10s. 

* £33. 

Assistant  Teachers  under  Fite  Years’  Service. 

Males,  . . . ...  £35  + £7  = £42. 

Females,  . . . , . . £27  + £5  8s.  = £32  8s. 


Assistant  Teachers  of  Five  Years’  Standing  and  Over  who 
rank  Higher  than  the  Third  Class, 


Increase  Borns. 
20  Der  cent. 

Males,  . 

, £35 

+ £7  + £9 

Females,  . 

. . £27 

+ £5  8s.  + £7  10s. 

Schools  of  a Special  Character. 

(o.)  Model  Schools. 

24.  The  number  of  Model  School  Establishments  in  operation  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  30,  of  which  4 (including  the  Central 
Model  Schools)  are  Metropolitan,  and  the  remaining  26  are  Dis- 
trict and  Minor  Model  Schools.  These  contain  in  all  76  separate 
departments,  each  in  operation  with  its  own  distinct  staff  and 
organization. 


Evening  schools  for  boys  are  recognised  in  connexion  with  the 
Central,  the  West  Dublin,  the  Inchicore,  and  the  Belfast  Model 
Schools. 

The  total  average  number  of  pupils  on  the  Bolls  of  the  Model 
Schools,  excluding  the  Evening  Departments,  for  the  Results 
years  of  these  schools,  was  9,615. 
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The  average  daily  attendance  of  day  pupils  at  these  Schools 
for  the  Results  year  was  7,027. 


The  per-centage  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  day  pupils 
for  the  year  to  the  average  number  on  the  Rolls  was  731. 


The  number  of  day  pupils  who  attended  on  100  days  or  over 
in  the  year  was  7,307. 


In  the  Evening  Departments  of  the  four  Model  Schools  specified 
above  there  were  285  pupils  on  the  Rolls  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Results  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  169  pupils.  The 
average  on  Rolls  was  289  ; and  the  number  who  made  at  least 
50  attendances,  qualifying  them  for  the  award  of  Results  Fees 
was  169. 


Besides  the  regular  Teaching  Staffs  we  employ  Pupil-Teachers 
and  Monitors  in_  the  Model  Schools.  In  some  of  the  Model  Teachers 
Schools  male  Pupil  Teachers  are  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  public  ■ 
expense ; m others  they  receive  an  allowance  for  maintenance.  ' <>mt0IS' 
female  Pupil  Teachers  are  always  non-resident. 


208  Pupil  Teachers  (111  Boys  and  92  Girls)  in 
the  Model  Schools  on  the  30th  September,  1899, 


[Table. 
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26.  The  following  Table  shows  (a)  the  Total  expenditure  on  Model 
tie  Model  Schools  for  the  Year  1S99,  (&)  the  Net  expenditure  lipendi 
on  the  Model  Schools  out  of  the  National  Education  Vote,  and  >>» 

(c)  the  total  payments  to  the  Teaching  Staff  from  the  National 
Education  Vote  and  from  Local  Sources. 

(Expenditure  by  Board  of  Works  on  repairs,  cfcc.,  not  included.) 


Model  School. 

Expenditure  from  State 
Grants. 

Expenditure  from  Local 
Souroes. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

General 
Expenditure 
i.e.  Rents, 
Petty 
Expenses, 
eto. 

Salaries  and 
Allowances  to 
Toaching 
Staff. 

Part  of 
Sohool  Fees 
to 

Toaohors. 

Union 
Ratos  to 
Toaoliers. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

£ *.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Central, 

314  12  5 

3,999  16  4 

97  1 8 

— 

4,411  10  6 

"West  Dublin, 

71  12  7 

1,318  14  2 

18  14  8 

- 

1,409  1 6 

Glasnevin,  . 

88  8 7 

392  17  1 

0 12  7 

— 

481  18  3 

Incliieore,  . 

10  3 10 

913  14  0 

14  12  2 

— 

938  10  0 

Atliy, 

67  11  11 

297  16  7 

1 14  0 

— 

367  2 6 

Bailieboro', . 

54  18  8 

349  0 6 

1 1 4 

— 

405  0 6 

Ballymena, 

85  13  5 

*1,156  14  1 

9 4 0 

— 

1,251  11  6 

Belfast, 

530  15  0 

3,724  11  8 

56  13  11 

330  9 6 

4,642  10  1 

Clonmel,  . 

114  11  1 

686  8 8 

3 13  8 

— 

704  13  6 

Coleraine, 

94  14  5 

809  18  11 

7 0 10 

— 

911  14  2 

Cork, 

421  15  10 

1,613  16  9 

24  8 1 

85  6 6 

2,145  6 1 

Dunmanway, 

87  11  9 

389  11  5 

0 15  8 

- 

477  18  10 

Enniscorthy, 

57  11  11 

433  13  0 

1 9 8 

— 

492  14  7 

Enniskillen, 

178  13  3 

792  8 0 

8 16  1 

— 

979  17  4 

Galway, 

95  3 9 

406  16  8 

1 18  4 

— 

503  18  9 

Kilkenny,  . 

116  5 11 

375  5 5 

1 6 6 

492  17  10 

Limerick,  . 

183  10  3 

895  4 2 

4 19  9 

— 

1,083  14  2 

Londonderry, 

213  8 6 

1,821  7 0 

18  0 10 

— 

2,052  16  4 

Newry, 

104  6 6 

1,196  4 4 

15  9 0 

87  6 3 

1,403  6 1 

Newtownards, 

154  14  5 

1,116  6 2 

5 9 11 

— 

1,276  10  6 

Sligo, 

140  6 11 

735  3 2 

6 18  7 

— 

882  8 8 

Trim, 

100  14  3 

573  1 3 

3 7 0 

44  9 6 

721  12  0 

Waterford, . 

146  9 8 

483  3 10 

2 12  4 

— 

632  5 10 

Ballymoney, 

22  4 6 

1,148  2 1 

6 11  6 

— 

1,175  18  1 

Oarrickfergus, 

75  16  9 

1,050  16  1 

11  4 0 

— 

1,137  16  10 

Lurgan, 

83  0 3 

1,027  15  6 

5 5 7 

— 

1,116  1 4 

Monaghan, . 

65  0 3 

955  9 7 

4 15  1 

— 

1,015  4 11 

Newtownstewart, 

24  19  0 

534  12  6 

1 12  11 

48  6 6 

609  10  10 

Omagh, 

49  13  1 

1,396  14  4 

12  9 7 

— 

1,458  17  0 

Parsonstown, 

37  15  2 

459  2 8 

2 16  6 

~ 

499  14  4 

Total,  . 

3,782  2 10 

30,954  5 10 

349  15  9 

595  17  2 

35,682  1 7 

(&) 

Total  Expenditure  on  Model  Schools  [see  Table  above],  . — £>> 

Deduct  £1,997  19s.  Id.  School  Fees  appropriated  in  aid  of  1 

Education  Vote, | £2,347  14  10 

Deduct  £349  15s.  9 d.  School  Fees  paid  to  Teachers,  . . ) 

Deduct  £595  17s.  2 d.  Contributions  from  Local  Bates, . . . 595  17  2 

Total  Deductions, — 

Net  Expenditure  on  Model  Schools  out  of  Education  Vote,  . — £; 


(c) 

Total  Annual  Payments  to  Teaching  Staff — 

From  Education  Vote  [MfSooIl,  >5  |} 

School  Fees,  . . . ..... 

Rates  Contributions,  . ] 


— £30,954  5 10 

— 349  15  9 

— 595  17  2 


Total, 


'■*  Includes  an  exceptional  amount  due  to  a member  of  the  staff  from  former  years. 

B 
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Convent 

and 

Monastery 

Schools. 


Lay 

Assistants 


(i b .)  Convent  and  Monastery  Schools. 


27.  The  numbers  of  these  Schools,  and  the  attendances,  for 
their  Results  year,  were  as  follows : — 


Paid  by  Capitation. 

Class  of  Snliool. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils 
on  Bolls. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

No.  who 
made  100 
A ttendances 
or  over. 

Convent, 

278 

92,140 

63,080 

67,172 

Monastery,  . 

3 

1,334 

881 

854 

Total, 

2S1 

93,474 

63,967 

68,026 

Paid  by  Classification. 

Class  of  School. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils 
on  Rolls. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

No.  who 
made  100 
Attendances 
or  over. 

Convent, 

23 

5,847 

4,079 

4,433 

Monastery,  . 

42 

7,875 

5,389 

5,686 

Total, 

05 

13,722 

9,468 

10,119 

This  table  does  not  include  the  Evening  Departments  connected 
with  the  Convent  and  Monastery  Schools,  of  which  there  are  4, 
The  number  on  Rolls  at  these  Departments  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  394,  the  average  on  Rolls  559,  the  average  attendance  302, 
and  the  number  who  made  at  least  50  attendances,  qualifying 
them  for  the  award  of  Results  Fees,  was  226. 

The  teaching  power  in  some  Convent  Schools  is  partly  made 
up  of  Lay  Assistants — 248  in  number — who,  though  not  paid 
directly  by  us,  are  recognised  under  special  conditions,  and  are 
granted  valuable  privileges  in  the  matter  of  service,  training,  and 
promotion  in  class. 

The  total  average  number-  of  day  pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  the 
Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools,  for  the  Results  years 
of  these  schools,  was  107,196. 

The  total  average  daily  attendance  at  these  Schools  for  their 
Results  years  was  73,435. 
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The  per-centage  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils 
to  the  average  number  on  the  rolls  was  U8'5. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  attended  on  100  days  or  over 
in  the  year  was  78,145. 

(e.)  Workhouse  Schools. 

28.  The  number  of  Workhouse  Schools  in  connexion  with  our  Workhouse 
Board  on  30th  September,  1899,  was  153,  of  which  148  were'c  00  s- 

6 The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  these  Workhouse 
Schools,  as  recorded  on  the  last  day  of  the  Results  year,  was  5,061, 
and  the”  total  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  similarly  for 
the  Results  year  was  4,359. 

(d.)  Evening  Schools. 

29.  Evening  Schools  are,  as  a rule,  held  on  the  same  premises 
and  tauo-ht  by  the  same  teachers  as  the  Day  Schools  with  which 
they  are  connected.  There  were  thirty  in  operation  during  the 
year  ended  30th  September,  1899. 

The  particulars  as  to  the  character  of  the  attendance  are  as 
follows  : — 

1,912 
2,182 
1,208 


Number  on  Rolls  on  last  day  of  Results  periods, 

Average  on  Rolls,  . 

Average  attendance,  . • • .•  • , • 

Number  of  pupils  who  attended  on  50  evenings,  thereby 
qualifying  for  Results  Examination,  . 


We  have  had,  however,  under  consideration  the  question  of  re- 
organizing the  curriculum  and  conditions  of  payment  to  Evening 
Schools  generally,  in  connexion  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  of  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction,  and  we 
have  been  in  communication  with  the  Irish  Government  and  the 
Treasury  on  the  Subject.  We  expect  that  arrangements  will 
soon  he  made  for  the  much  needed  revision  of  our  Rules  regarding 
Evening  Schools. 


Teaching  Power. 

30.  The  number  of  Teachers  in  our  service  on  30th  September, 
1899,  was  as  follows  — 


Principals. 

Assistants.  ' 

01..., 

Females. 

Mali., 

Females. 

p. 

618 

476 

38 

53 

| 2,803 

12. 

835 

506 

91 

186 

2i  . 

1,948 

1,474 

333 

790 

J-  5,491 

2s. 

304 

212 

148 

282 

3'  . 

957 

847 

363 

1,152 

| 3,814 

32 . 

99 

103 

111 

182 

Total, 

4,761 

3,618 

1,084 

2,645 

12,108 

8,379 

3,729 

Workmis- 
tresses  and 
Industrial 
Teachers. 


Temporary  Assistants 

Temporary 

Work- 

mistresses. 

M.l». 

Feinules. 

9 

T— i 

15 

1 ■ 28 

Gross  Total, 


13,074 


B 2 
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The  Teachers  of  the  278  Convent  and  3 Monastery  Schools 
that  are  paid  by  capitation  are  not  included  in  this  return. 

The  return,  however,  includes  70  Male  Principals  and  8 Male 
Assistants,  and  124  Female  Principals  and  18  Female  Assistants 
of  Workhouse  National  Schools,  who  receive  no  salary  from  us. 

31.  The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  schools  taught 
by  masters  or  mistresses  exclusively,  and  by  Staffs  consisting 
of  both  masters  and  mistresses  ; also  the  number  of  schools 
attended  by  boys  only,  and  by  girls  and  infants  only,  and  the 
number  having  a mixed  attendance  of  boys  and  girls  : — 


TEACHERS. 

Schools 
for  Boys  only. 

Schools 
for  Girls  (and 
Infants)  only. 

Schools 
for  Mixed 
Attendance  of 
Boys  and  Girls. 

Masters  only,  . . . . 

1,958 

_ 

866 

Mistresses  only, 

- 

2,292 

1,598 

Master  and  Female  Assistants,  . 

- 

- 

982 

Master  and  Workmistress, 

- 

934 

Total, 

1,958 

2,292 

1,380 

32.  During  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1899,  there  were 
578  persons  appointed  for  the  first  time  as  Principal  or  Assistant 
Teachers.  Of  these  282  had  been  trained  and  296  were 
untrained. 


ANTECEDENTS  OF  NEW  PRINCIPAL  AND  ASSISTANT  TEACHEBS. 


Prin. 

Assist. 

Total. 

Trained  in  “Marlborough-street”  Training  College, 

28 

47 

75 

„ “ St.  Patrick’s”  „ 

16 

34 

50 

„ “ Our  Lady  of  Mercy  ” „ 

22 

25 

47 

„ “Church  of  Ireland”  „ 

43 

13 

56 

„ “De  la  Salle”  „ 

17 

37 

54 

Total,  .... 

126 

156 

282 

Pupil  Teachers,  ) nr  a i -vr  a-  , 0 , 

Paid  Monitors,  j In  Model  National  Schools, 

” 

12 

2 

29 

2 

Total, 

17 

14 

31 

Paid  Monitors,  )T  , 

Pupils  only,  . iIn  Ordinary  National  Schools,  . 

44 

167 

211 

Total, 

44 

167 

211 

Paid  Monitors,  I 

6 

26 

32 

Lay  Assistants,  > In  Convent  National  Schools, 

2 

8 

10 

Pupils  only,  . j 

1 

6 

7 

Total,  .... 

9 

40 

49 

From  other  Schools  and  Institutions, 

2 

1 

5 

Total  New  Teachers 

198 

380 

~ 578 
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The  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  are  in  general  well  Tbj 
prepared  ; and  selections  are,  as  a rule,  made  by  Managers  with  Body.™® 
care  and  judgment.  The  recently  appointed  untrained  teachers 
had  received,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  a preliminary 
training  as  monitors  or  pupil  teachers. 

Special  facilities  are  now  afforded  to  University  graduates  to 
enter  our  service  as  teachers. 


Number  of  Teachers  who  left  the  Service  during  the  Tear 
ended  30th  September,  1899,  or  who  were  unemployed  on 
that  date. 

N.B.— The  term  “Teachers”  includes  Principals  and  Assistants;  it  excludes 
Workmistresses  and  Temporary  Teachers. 


• — - 

Masters. 

Mistresses. 

Total. 

(1.)  Retired  on  pension  or  gratuity, 

94 

87 

181 

45 

(3.)  Married  (Females)  and  not  likely  to  resume 

58  : 

teaching,  ....... 

- 

58 

(4.)  Emigrated,  ....... 

10 

d 

14 

(5.)  Resigned  for  other  pursuits,  .... 

35 

57 

(6.)  Not  serving  in  National  Schools  on  30th  September, 
1899,  owing  to  causes  not  specified  above,  awaiting 

fresh  appointments,  &c.,  .... 

74 

89 

163 

Total, 

258 

299 

557 

33.  The  number  of  paid  Monitors  on  the  30th  September,  1899, 
was  1,388  Boys  and  3,458  Girls.  Total,  4,846. 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  Monitors  classified 
according  to  their  year  of  service : — 


Year  of  Service. 

Male 

Monitors. 

Female 

Monitors. 

Total. 

1 st  year, 

237 

609 

846 

2nd  „ ... 

203 

469 

677 

3rd  „ . . . 

344 

860 

1,204 

4th  ,,  ... 

312 

752 

1,064 

5th  „ ... 

287 

768 

1,055 

Total,  . 

1,388 

3,458 

4,846 

34.  The  Annual  General  Examinations  of  1899  were  held  Annual 
partly  in  April  (Easter)  and  partly  in  July.  Examina- 

The  Pupil  Teachers  in  their  first  year  of  service,  Monitors  of  ti<ms- 
third  year,  Monitors  of  fifth  year,  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Training  Colleges,  candidates  for  appointment  as  Pupil  Teachers 
in  the  Model  Schools,  and  some  few  provisionally  classed  Teachers 
seeking  Third  Class  certificates,  were  examined  at  Easter. 

Certificated  Teachers  who  were  candidates  for  promotion, 
persons  seeking  Teaching  Certificates  for  Extra  Branches,  and 
Queen’s  Scholars  in  training  were  examined,  as  heretofore,  in  the 
month  of  July. 
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The  Examinations  at  Easter  were  held  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Revised  Programme  exclusively,  while,  at  the  July  Examina- 
tions, candidates  were  examined  under  the  Revised  Programme, 
and  also  in  certain  cases  under  the  Programme  hitherto  in  force. 

There  were  in  all  5,067  persons  examined  in  the  various 
courses,  viz. : — 3,913  at  Easter,  and  1,154  in  July  (63  being 
under  the  Old  Programme  (for  First  Division  of  First  Class), 
and  1,091  under  the  Revised  Programme). 


In  addition  to  these  there  were  753  candidates  for  certificates 
of  competency  in  one  or  more  Extra  Branches  at  the  July 
Examinations. 


The  following  is  a summary  of  the  persons  examined  under 
the  two  Programmes  : — 


Old 

Programme. 

Third-year  Monitors,  ....  — 

Candidate  Pupil  Teachers,  ...  — 

Fifth-year  Monitors,  first-year  Pupil  Teachers, 
Provisionally  Classed  Teachers,  and  Candidates 
for  Training,  . . . . . — 

Two-year  Queen’s  Scholars  at  the  end  of  their 
first  year  of  Training,  and  second-year  Pupil 
Teachers,  .....  — 

One-year  and  two-year  Queen’s  Scholars  at  the 
end  of  their  course  of  Training,  . . — 

Classed  Teachers  who  were  Candidates  for 
promotion,  .....  63 

Total,  63 


Programme.  lotal- 

1,250  1,250 

389  389 

2,274  2,274 

428  428 

486  486 

177  240 

5,004  5,067 


The  Questions  set  at  the  1899  Examinations,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  answering,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report, 
Section  III. 


35.  The  -following  table  gives  the  number  and  proportion  of 
Teachers  in  the  several  classes  for  the  decennial  periods  1879, 
1889,  and  1899. 


Teachers  in  the  several  Classes,  Males  and  Female 

ss  included. 

Per-contagc  to  Total. 

Classes. 

1879. 

1889.  . 

J 1899. 

1879. 

1889. 

j 1899. 

First  Division  of  First  (highest),  . 

265 

581  i 

1,185 

2-5 

5-2 

9-8 

Second'  Division  of  First, 

788 

1,102 

1,618 

7-3 

9-8 

13-4 

Second  Class,  . . . 

3,460 

4,656 

5,491 

31-9 

41-5 

45-3 

Third  Class  (lowest),  . 

6,329 

4,882 

3,814 

58-3 

43-5 

31-5 

Totals,  .... 

10,842 

11,221 

12,108 

- 

36.  During  1899  we  continued  our  investigations  into  the 
claims  for  promotion  to  the  higher  division  of  First  Class  of 
teachers  already  in  the  second  division  of  First  Class,  on  the 
ground  of  highly  efficient  service  in  their  schools  during  seven 
consecutive  years ; the  names  and  other  particulars  respecting  the 
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teachers  meriting  this  distinction  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 

Section  II.  The  provisions  of  the  Revised  Programme  for 
promotion  to  second  division  of  First  Class,  after  two  years  highly 
efficient  service,  became  operative  from  the  1st  of  April,  1899. 

Teachers’  Pensions  and  Gratuities, 

37  The  following  Table  shows  the  N umber  of  N ational  Teachers  Pensions, 
who  in  each  year  since  the  commencement  of  the  Pensions  Act 
(1st  January,  1880)  were  in  receipt  of  Pensions  from  the 
Fund ; also  the  number  of  those  to  whom,  on  Retirement, 
Gratuities  under  the  Act  were  awarded,  with  the  Total 
Amounts  each  year.  The  figures  set  forth  in  the  Table 
have  been  furnished  by  the  Teachers’  Pension  Office. 


Number  of  teachers. 

Total 

Amounts 

of 

Pensions 

and 

Gratuities 

paid 

(under  the 
Act)  to 
retired 
Teachers. 

— 

On  Pension  on  31sfc 
December  of  each  Year. 

Received  Gratuities 
during  Year. 

Number. 

Amount 

paid. 

Number. 

Amount 

paid. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880,  .... 

147 

2,516 

31 

3,3S0 

5,896 

1881,  . . • • 

224 

6,809 

57 

5,540 

12,340 

1882,  .... 

296 

9,553 

75 

8,139 

17,692 

1883,  . . . • 

371 

12,213 

71 

7,154 

19,367 

1884,  .... 

439 

14,925 

81 

8,044 

22,969 

1885,  .... 

489 

16,664 

68 

6,804 

23,468 

188G 

574 

18,552 

51 

4,873 

23,425 

1887,  .... 

653 

21,532 

67 

6,559 

28,091 

1888,  .... 

739 

24,069 

56 

5,431 

29,500 

1889,  .... 

825 

26,892 

52 

5,564 

32,456 

1890,  .... 

876 

29,237 

73 

7,358 

36,595 

1891,  .... 

949 

31,435 

75 

7,466 

38,901 

1892,  .... 

967 

33,028 

41 

3,980 

37,008 

1893,  .... 

1,019 

34,184 

42 

4,230 

38,414 

1894,  .... 

1,069 

35,958 

45 

4,607 

40,565 

1895,  . . . 

1,119 

37,226 

51 

5,190 

42,416 

1896 

1,195 

39,720 

47 

4,676 

44,396 

1897,  .... 

1,266 

42,120 

49 

5,162 

47,282 

1898 

1,355 

44,023 

16 

1,690 

45,713 

1899 

1,453 

47,423 

4 

355 

47,778 

Total,  . 

— 

“ 

~ 

634,272 
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38.  The  number  of  Teachers  paying  premiums  in  the  various 
classes  on  31st  December,  1899,  was  0Us 


Males, 


Glass. 

• 1\  . . 150 

• l2  . . 1,281 

2 . . 2,231 

• 3 . . 2,054 

Total,  . . 5,716 


Females, 


Class. 

. n 
. 1 
. 2 
. 3 


Total, 


• 130 

• 880 

• 1,874 

• 3,239 

• 6,123 


39  The  following  statement  relative  to  the  Pension  Fund* 
has  been  furnished  to  us  by  the  Teachers’  Pension  Office:— 

The  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Pension  Fund  during  the 
year  1899  were  as  follows : — 


Income : — 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Two  half-years’  Interest  on  £ J ,300,000, 

39,000 

0 

0 

Interest  on  Stock, 

18,331 

13 

10 

Premiums  paid  by  Teachers,  . 

23,491 

17 

3 

Amount  voted  in  aid,* 

18,000 

0 

0 

Expenditure  : — 

Pensions  paid  to  Teachers,  . 

47,422 

13 

6 

Gratuities, 

355 

0 

0 

Premiums  refunded,  . 

3,128 

10 

10 

98,823  u 1 


50,906  4 4 


Surplus  of  Income  over  Expenditure 
Amount  realised  by  sale  of  £4,391  1 k 6 d.  Stock, 
i^asn  .Balance  on  1st  January,  1899 

Sum  invested  in  purchase  of  £49,439  Bs.  Bd.  Stock 
Balance  on  31st  December,  1899,  overdrawn,  ’ ' 

The  invested  Capital  of  the  Fund  stood  thus 

On  1st  January,  1899,  debt  of  ,he  Irish  Land  Commission,  l,30»foo<>  0 
Stock  in  hand,  . . £650i236  16 

Stock  bought  in  1899,  . 49>439  5 5 


4 7,917  6 9 
4,841  3 2 
279  10  8 

53,038  0 7 

53,172  17  0 
134  16  5 


699,675  1 10 
4,391  1 6 


Stock  sold  in  1899, 

In  hand  31st  December,  1899,  £69dJ>84~ 0~i 


£1,300,000  0 I 
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Expenditure  on  Schools.* 

40.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  siqe»rta;„  *j,„ 

Expenditure  on  the  Schools  from  nil  ’ aSSr®gate  annual 
liamentary  Grant,  Ratet  SchooTfees  andW  ,md“dil,.g  ^ 
amounted  to  £1,215,816  8s.  'is  -dm  -Ca  subscriptions, 
table,  This  would  give  an  average  of  £2  7S'\  p “ follo'™,g 
in  average  daily  attendance  durinf  the  year:-  ’ **  each  ch,!d 

(a)  From  State  Grants:— 


Vote  for  Primary  Education 
(Ordinary),  . 

Parliamentary School  Grant, 
Customs  and  Excise  Grant, 


819,416  16  0 
246,456  17  9 
83,818  14  8 


1,149,692  8 5 


(0  From  Local  sources  : — 

Subscriptions  and  Endowments, 

&c.  (towards  Incomes  of 
Teachers),  . 

Subscriptions  (towards  Repairs, 

&0°;  • ■ • • 32,739  14  9 

atesfromContributory  Unions  (net)  9,319  14  7 

School  Pence  paid  by  Pupils,  . 3,3U5  9 8 


20,759  1 0 


Total  annual  Income  of  Schools 
from  all  sources, 


66,124  0 0 


— £1,215,816  8 5 


Rate  per  Pupil  from  ( a ) State  Grants, 
Rate  per  Pupil  from  (S)  Local  sources, 

Rate  per  Pupil  from  all  sources, 


2 5 3| 
0 2 7f 

2 7 11 


3s.,  contributed  from  local  source,  to  V Section,  neither  is  the  amount 
&e  j included.  (See  page  7,  Sec.  6.)  t0'Vards  tte  erection  °f  New  Buildings 

r »t  mesTlT,  'refunded  tit°I1tl,frT  'he  Eates  was  -“6,007  7s.  U.  but  tile 
^ leavings  net  amount  paid  “d  *“■« 


Expendi 
ture  on 
Schools 
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41.  The  Amounts  paid  ^J^ssJsZ 

1899_1900  to  the  Teaching  Staffs  ot  me  pi  on  i 
Day  National  Schools  were  as  follows:— 

J r nmitrihlltions.  ) 


Class  of  Schools  . 

(Excluding  Evening, Poor  Law  Union, 
&c.,  Schools). 


1 Ordinary  Schools  (including 
Schools  with  average  20  to 
30). 

*2.  Model  Schools 
3 Convent  and  Monastery 

Schools  (Classification). 

4.  Convent  and  Monastery 

Schools  (Capitation). 

5.  Modified  Grant  Schools  (aver- 

age  generally  under  20). 


Total  of  all  Schools, 


No.  of 
Schools. 

Average  daily 
attcndaneo. 

Total  State  Aid  to 
Teaching  Staff. 

Avcrago 
payment 
per  pupil  in 
avcrago  daily 
attendance. 

7,868 

423,333 

£ s.  d- 
959,299  17  10 

2 5 8? 

76 

65 

7,027 

9,468 

31,213  2 6 
20,253  5 10 

4 8 10 
2 2 9$ 

281 

68,967 

121,952  4 6 

1 18  1$ 

226 

3,635 

7,177  15  0 

1 19  6 

j 8,516 

507,430 

1,189,896  5 7 

2 4 11 

V arious 
kinda  of 


(h) 

Results 


42  The  payments  to  the  teaching  staff  out  of  the  Funds 
kind,  of  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Parliament  are  made  under  the  following 
Payments.  > j heads:— (o)  Salaries  and  Gratuities;  (6)  Results  tees  , 
fc)  Parliamentary  School  Giant  ; (d)  Customs  and  Exc.se  Grant. 

(a)  The  amount  paid  in  1899-1901)  in  Salaries  to  principal  and 
N&  assistant  teachers,  workmistresses,  pupil  teachers,  and  monitors 
and  • ■ ('including  Capitation  Salaries  to  conductors  ot  Convent  Schools 

■ and  to  teachers  of  small  Modified  Grant  Schools,  together  with 

Good  Service  Salaries  and  Gratuities  for  training  monitors)  was 
£574,854  12s.  6 d. 

(b)  As  annually  reported  by  us,  the  Results  Fees  paid  from 
the  Parliamentary  Vote  are  determined  upon  the  answering  of 
the  pupils  at  the  Annual  Results  Examination  of  the  Schools.  Hie 
amount  paid  in  the  year  was  £235,916  17s.  6 d. 

(c  4 The  Parliamentary  School  Grant  for  1899-1900,  under  the 
The  Pallia-  * t 4 892  was  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  pupil  (over  8 and  under 
'ST*?  1 d vears  of  a vet  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  was  expended 

&■*  of/to  incraase.  to  the  salaries  of  Principal  and  Assistant 
Art°i892d  Teachers  and  increases  to  the  Grants  to  schools  paid  by 
’ Capitation;  (i>)  bonuses  to  Assistants  of  five  years  standing, 
who  rank  higher  than  Third  Class;  (e)  Third  Class  saaries 
(instead  of  Capitation)  to  small  schools  with  an  averagn  attend- 
ance of  not  less  than  20  but  under  30  scholars  ; _ and  (d)  the 
residue  was  paid  as  a General  Capitation  Grant  m proportion 

to  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  This  Capitation  Gran 

in  1899  was  5s.  ‘id.  per  pupil.  The  total  amount  ot  School  Gian 
paid  in  the  year  was  £246,456  17s.  9cZ. 

• The  payments  to  Evening  Schools,  excluded  from  this  table,  amounted  to 
£650  16s.  10d  Total,  £1,140,547  2s.  5tf. 
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id.)  The  share  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) 

Grant  under  the  Act  of  1890  paid  to  us  is  £78  000  * 7 Customs 

Of  tins  sum  we  paid  as  a capitation  grant  at  the  rate  of  3s  4c(  ”1!““ 
per  pupil  m average  attendance,  £67,131  Is.  8 d.,  to  the  teachers 
of  schools  in  -Non-contributor y Unions,  and  £16,687  13 s.  to  the 
Guardians  of  the  Contributory  Unions,  in  lieu  of  their  contribu- 
tions from  the  rates  towards  the  Results  Fees  of  the  teachers  of 

schools  situated  m these  Unions. 

13.  The  Teachers  of  Schools  in  Contributory  Poor  Law  Unions 
receive  the  amount  earned  in  Results  Fees  from  the  Parliamentary  Ki,tes 
Vote,  and  one-half  that  amount,  in  addition,  from  the  Rates.  The 
number  of  Unions  thus  contributing  in  the  year  1899-1900  was 
25;  the  number  of  schools  situated  within  these  Unions  examined 
for  Results  was  1 508;  and  the  total  amount  of  Results  Fees  paid 
by  us  out  ot  tile  Guardians'  contributions  was  £26,007  7s.  7 d. 

nf  from  the  rates  after  the  refund  of 

£16,687  13s.  to  the  Guardians  under  the  Customs  and  Excise 
Act  (1890),  on  account  of  their  contributions  of  1898-9  was 
£9,319  14s.  Id. 

io.  'Idle  total  income  of  the  Teaching  Staff  (Day  and  Evening- Total 
National  Schools)  from  the  State  and  from  local  sources  for  the  }“T"’ 
year  was  as  follows  : — s3f 


'From  Vote 


3 for  Primary  Education  (ordinary) : S' 
Salaries  and  Gratuities,  . ( 574,364  12 


Eesults  Fees,  . 1 ( 

, Parliamentary  School  Grant, 

, Customs  and  Excise  Grant, 

Subscriptions,  &c.,  (exclusive  of 
Free  residences),  . 
rates  of  Contributory  Unions 
(Net),f  . 

School  Pence  paid  by  pupils. 
Gross  Total, 


d. 

— 12  6 
235,910  17  6 
246,450  17  9 
83,818  14  8 


20,759  1 0 


9,319  14  . 
3,305  9 8 


or  97-2  per  cent.  [ 1,140,547  2 *5 


33,384  5 3 


or  2'8  per  cent.  > 

I 

J 


1,173,931  7 8 


These  totals  differ  from  those  given  in  paragraph  40  The 
difference  is  accounted  for  as  follows 6 L 


40a.  State  Grants  to  Schools, 

& Income  of  Teaching  Staff  from  state  Grants,  ; 

Difference, 

This  difference  consists  of  the  following  payments 

°lS£sf 1 Sfoel»-*IHs Stooi'  “"iug  ana  Potty 
‘Slpemes®1  Sf ools-&0'i  'stock,  Rent's  and'  Petty 

pfn5?s  o1'  Soiotls  (Rents,  &h),  ' 

Tiee  Stocks  to  National  Schools, 
fco  ofp  PlMs  of  Agricultural  Classes,  ! 
Moieties  of  Pent  Charge  on  Teachers'  residences 


1,149,692  8 5 
1,140,547  2 5 

9,145  6 0 


3,180  7 
52  18 
673  13 
144  9 
4,819  5 


i%.  Expenditure  on  Schools  from  Local  Sources 

let.  Income  of  Teaching  Staff  from  Local  Sources,  .'  | 

Difference, 

Tmho£“es,  fc ' ^ 100al  6sp6nditnre  on  repairing  the 


£9,145  6 0 


66,124  0 0 
33,384  5 3 

£32,739  14  9 


1 5f£rS-te1Std?  “0t^lare  in  thif  Granfc- 

t alter  refund  to  Guardians  out,  of  Custom 


ustoms  and  Excise  Grant. 
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Training  Colleges. 


Training 

Colleges. 


46.  There  are  five  Training  Colleges  in  operation  and  receiving 
Grants,  viz. : — 

(1.)  “ Marlborougli-street  ” (Dublin),  for  men  and  women,  under 
our  own  Management ; 

(2.)  “ St.  Patrick’s  ” (Drnmcondra,  Dublin),  for  men ; 

(3.)  “ Our  Lady  of  Mercy”  (Baggot-street,  Dublin),  for  women. 

Both  of  these  Colleges  are  under  the  management  of  His  Grace 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  WSlsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin; 


(4)  “Church  of  Ireland”  (Rildare-pla.ee,  Dublin)  for  men  and 
women,  under  the  management  of  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Peacocke,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 

C5  ) “ Dela  Salle  ” (Waterford),  for  men,  under  the  management 
of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Sheehan,  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

There  are  also  two  other  Colleges  which  have  been  sanctioned 
for  the  reception  of  Queen’s  Scholars  by  the  Government,  on  our 
recommendation;  one  at  Belfast,  for  women,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and 
one  at  Limerick,  also  for  women,  under  the  management  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  Bishop  of  Limerick ; 

Neither  of  these  Colleges  is  yet  in  operation. 


47  The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  Candidates  for 
Admission  to  Training  (One  and  Two  Years’  Courses)  in  1899  in 
each,  of  the  Training  Colleges,  and  the  antecedents  of  those 
admitted  to  the  Two  Years’  Course 


(FOE  MEN.) 
Marlborougli-street, 
St.  Patrick’s, 

Church  of  Ireland, 
De  La  Salle, 

Total, 

(Foe  Women). 

Marlborough-street, 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy, 
Church  of  Ireland,  . 
Total, 


I One- Vear  Course. 

Two-Year  Course. 

Numbers 
of  Candi- 
dates. 

Numbers 

admitted 

to 

Train- 

ing. 

Num- 
bers of 
Can- 
didates. 

Num- 

Antecedents. 

mittod 

to 

Train- 

ing. 

Monitors. 

Pupil 

Teachers. 

Ex-Pupils. 

Teachers. 

28 

22 

132 

55* 

20 

18 

12 

5 

55 

46 

149 

60 

42 

- 

13 

5 

7 

4 

45 

20 

7 

5 

8 

18 

7 

260 

7d 

38 

4 

S2 

108 

79 

586 

20'J 

107 

27 

65 

10 

22 

16 

276 

79t 

3d 

21 

22 

2 

82 

31 

520 

671 

27 

- 

38 

5 

4 

123 

3d 

5 

1 

28 

i i_ 

, m~ 

51 

919 

180 

66 

22 

88 

! * 

# Includes  one  extern. 


f Includes  eight  externa. 
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48.  Queen’s  .Scholars  in  Training — Session  1898-9 


Name  of  College. 

No.  of 
Queen’s 
Scholars 
at  com- 
mence- 
ment of 
Session 
1898-9. 

No.  who 
rcmainof 
until 
Close  of 
Sossion. 

First  Y oar’s 
Examination  of 
Two-Year 
Students. 

Result  of  Final  Examination. 

Ono-Yoar 

Students. 

Two-Year 

Students. 

No.  Ex- 
amined 

No. 

Passad. 

No.  Ex- 
amined 

No. 

Passod 

No.  Ex 
amined 

No. 

Passed. 

Men. 

Marlborough-street, 

131st 

129* 

57 

54 

23 

20 

49 

40 

St.  Patrick’s,  . 

164 

162 

61 

59 

40 

35 

60 

69 

Church  of  Ireland,  . 

44 

42 

22 

22 

6 

6 

14 

11 

Do  La  Salle, 

160 

143 

74 

70 

15 

13 

64 

49 

Total  (Men),  . 

489 

476 

214 

205 

84 

73 

177 

159 

WOMEN. 

Marlborough-stree  t, 

176f 

175f 

80 

80 

20 

19 

75 

71 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy, 

166 

155 

61 

61 

38 

37 

66 

56 

Church  of  Ireland,  . 

71 

71 

34 

34 

3 

3 

33 

32 

Total  (Women), 

403 

401 

175 

175 

61 

59 

164 

169 

Total  (Men  & Women) 

893 

877 

389 

380 

145 

132 

341 

318 
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Total 

Trained 

Teachers 

1899. 


« The  Total  Number  of  Trained  Teachers  in  the  Service  on 
soft  September  1899,  was  5,790,  or  47-8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
numbei  of  Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  m the  service,  made  up 


College  in  which  Trainod. 

Masters. 

Mistresses. 

Total. 

Harlborough-street,  • 

1,494 

1,107 

2,601 

St.  Patrick’s,  . 

1,232 

- 

1,232 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  • 

- 

1,109 

1,109 

Church  of  Ireland, 

213 

328 

541 

De  La  Salle,  • 

307 

307 

Total,  . • 

3,246 

2,544 

5,790 

Percentage  ol  Trained  Teachers  lo  total 
of  Principals  and  Assistants,  . 

55'5 

40-6 

47-8 

Religions  50.  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  of  the  QUEEN’S  SCHOLARS  adndM  to 
Uo6nsTfinl>’  Marlborough-strbet  Training  College  for  the  Session,  18J8-J. 
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Teachers. 
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52  Numbers  of  Trained  and  Untrained  Teachers  and  per- 
centage of  the  number  trained  to  the  total  number,  for  each  of 
the  last  ten  years 


Year. 

Trained. 

Untrained. 

Total. 

Per-centage  of 
Trained 
Teachers. 

1890 

4,159 

6,960 

11,119 

37-4 

1891 

4,474 

6,850 

11,324 

39'5 

1892 

4,559 

6,816 

11,375 

40'0 

1893 

4,814 

6,772 

11,586 

41-5 

1894 

4,995 

6,798 

11,793 

42-3 

1895 

6,190 

6,660 

11,850 

43'8 

1896 

6,381 

6,619 

12,000 

44-8 

1897 

6,546 

6,450 

11,996 

46-2 

1898 

6,586 

6,389 

11,975 

466 

1899 

6,790 

6,318 

12,108 

47-8 

53  The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  One-year  and 
Two-year  Students  in  Training  each  year  for  the  last  ten  years 
in  the  several  Training  Colleges,  Males  and  Females  bemg  given 


MEN. 

Women. 

Year. 

One- 

Year. 

Two-Year. 

Two-Year. 

In 

Second 

Year. 

In  First 
Year. 

Year. 

Second 

Year. 

First 

Year. 

1889-90, 

82 

109 

87 

101 

Ill 

116 

1890-91, 

72 

94 

117 

85 

113 

124 

1891-2, 

101 

111 

187 

76 

118 

131 

1892-3, 

108 

136 

116 

84 

127 

123 

1893-4, 

108 

113 

141 

70 

131 

125 

1894-5, 

109 

136 

179 

72 

124 

141 

1895-6, 

105 

176 

142 

66 

141 

137 

1896-7, 

100 

138 

195 

93 

132 

149 

1897-8, 

105 

180 

191 

69 

146 

170 

1898-9, 

87 

182 

220 

61 

165 

177 
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54.  The  General  Reports  on  the  Colleges  for  the  session  1898-9 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  Section  I.  They  are  favourable 
and  afford  evidence  of  considerable  progress. 


Results  Examinations  of  Pupils. 

55.  The  total  number  of  Schools  examined  for  Results  for  the 
periods  ended  within  the  twelve  months  to  30th  September, 
1899,  by  the  Inspectors  and  for  which  we  have  been  able  to 
tabulate  the  particulars,  was  8,630,  viz. : — 

Ordinary  Schools  (including  Convent  and 
Monastery  Schools),  . . . .8,406 

Model  Schools  (separate  departments),  . . 76 

P.  L.  Union  Schools  (Fees  payable  by  the 
Guardians,  at  their  discretion),  . . 148 

56.  The  number  of  pupils  qualified  for  Results  Examination 
and  the  number  examined  were  as  follows  : — 


— 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

(a.)  Number  of  pupils  qualified  by  attendances 
for  presentation  at  examinations  for 
Results,  ..... 

(ft.)  Number  of  pupils  -who  were  present  and 

287,186 

303,092 

590,278 

examined  on  day  of  inspection  for 
Results,  ...... 

275,614 

286,764 

562,378 

57.  1 he  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  who  passed 
in  all  the  three  subjects — Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic. — at 
the  Results  examinations: — 


GR1.DK8. 

Number 

Examined. 

Number 

Passed. 

Percentage 

Passed. 

Percentage 
examined  in 
each  Class  to 
Total  Number 
Examined. 

Infants,  .... 

131,457 

122,007 

92-8 

23-4 

First  Class, 

80,430 

69,721 

86-7 

14*3 

Second  Class,  . 

80,423 

64,036 

79-6 

14-3 

I'hird  Class, 

76,613 

59,627 

77*8 

13-6 

Fourth  Class,  . 

66,677 

44,075 

66-1 

11-8 

Fifth  Class  (1st  stage), 

51,268 

33,842 

66-0 

9-1 

Fifth  Class  (2nd  stage),  . 

37,415 

24,379 

65-2 

6*7 

Sixth  Class, 

38,095 

24,576 

64-5 

6-8 

Total, 

562,378 

442,263 

78*6 

100*0 

C 


Remits 

E'cnnuiiH- 

tions. 


Peicentago 
of  passes. 
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58  The  per  centages  of  passes  gained  in  Reading,  Writing 
Arithmetic,  &c„  in  each  of  the  last  four  years,  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  table: — 


Reading, 
Writing, 
Arithmetic,  . 
Spelling, 
Grammar, 
Geography,  . 
Agriculture,  . 
Book-keeping, 
Needlework. 


1896. 

94-0 

1897. 

91-6 

isaa. 

89-7 

95-8 

95-4 

95-3 

84-1 

84-0 

83-5 

83-6 

83-9 

84-3 

70-2 

70-7 

71-5 

77-1 

78-2 

78'8 

65-8 

68-3 

67-8 

68-5 

70-0 

70-7 

92-9 

93-1 

93-4 

1899. 

90*7 

94-6 

81-7 

85-2 

72-0 

79-0 

60-2 

71-5 

93-1 


See  lame  r..  page 

59.  The  following  is  a general  Abstract  of  Results  in  Extra  and 
Optional  Subjects : — 


Vocal  Music,  • 

Instrumental  Music, 

Drawing,  • 

Kindergarten  Work, 

Girls’  Reading  Book  and  Domestic  Economy. 
Sewing  Machine  and  Advanced  Dressmaking 
Cookery, 

Management  of  Poultry, 

Dairy  Management, 

Handicraft, 

Weaving, 

Net  Mending,  . 

Hygiene, 

Geometry  and  Mensuration, 

Algebra, 

Trigonometry, 

Magnetism  and  Electricity, 

Physiology,  . 

Light  and  Sound, 

Physical  Geography,  . 

Botany, 

French, 

Irish,  . 

Latin, . 

Greek, . 

| Bee-keeping,  . 

Inorganic  Chemistry, 

Shorthand, 

Typewriting,  . 

Laundry  Work, 

Wool-Spinning, 


Number 

of 

Schools. 

No.  Ex- 

No.  of 
Passes. 

eroentago 
of  Passes 
Number 
Examined. 

1,475 

84,809 

75,474 

89-0 

180 

1,177 

1,138 

96-3 

2,146 

98,360 

78,025 

79-3 

448 

49,436 

48,660 

98-4 

117 

1,302 

910 

69-9 

499 

4,917 

4,124 

83-9 

125 

2,887 

2,803 

97-1 

17 

265 

222 

83-8 

5 

107 

104 

97-2 

10 

208 

189 

90-9 

5 

72 

69 

95-8 

3 

13 

9 

69-2 

34 

525 

385 

73-3 

827 

5,397 

3,787 

70-2 

1,357 

14,476 

9,984 

69-0 

5 

12 

6 

50-0 

177 

122 

68-9 

2 

79 

44 

55-7 

l 

28 

15 

53-6 

247 

2,494 

1,624 

65-1 

2 

61 

57 

93-4 

89 

906 

710 

78-4 

105 

1,825 

1,443 

79-1 

28 

114 

93 

81 ’6 

1 

7 

6 

85-7 

12 

144 

127 

88-2 

2 

32 

29 

90-6 

12 

98 

80 

81-6 

21. 

228 

195 

85-5 

11 

191 

186 

97-4 

3 

116 

112 

9.6-6 
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60.  The  money  value  of  the  passes  gained  in  Vocal  Music  was  £8,802  Mou»y 
2s.  M.,  ill  Drawing  was  £13,144  11s.,  and  in  Kindergarten  was  Tal“ 
£4,866  for  the  year;  total,  £26,812  13s.  6(7.— See  Table  G,  page  50.  P‘sse‘' 

The  money  value  of  the  passes  gained  in  other  Extras  was  £7,360  13s. 

Of  this  sum  £3,442  15s.  represented  the  value  in  Geometry  and 
Algebra;  £948  10s.  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Irish  ; £406  in 
Physical  Geography,  and  £1,982  15s.  6 d.  in  branches  (exclusive  of 
Needlework),  for  Females  only.  The  remainder,  £580  12s.  lit/  , was 
spread  over  the  other  subjects. 


61.  The  number  of  schools  in  which  Vocal  Music  was  taught,  Vocal 
and  the  number  of  pupil:;  examined  for  the  periods  ended  within  M,1de. 
the  twelve  months  to  30th  September,  1899,  compared  with  those 
examined  in  1898,  were  as  follows: — 


Pupils 

Pupils 

Schools. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

1898,  . 

1,364 

81,152 

71,328 

1899,  . 

1,475 

84,809 

75,474 

Increase  in  1899, 

111 

3,657 

4,146 

62.  There  is  a considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  Drawing, 
m which  Drawing  is  taught,  and  the  number  of  pupils  has  ad- 
vanced proportionately.  Statistics  under  both  heads  for  1899 
as  compared  with  1898,  are  as  follows : — 


Pupils  Pupils 

Schools.  Examined.  Passed. 

1898,  . . . 1,928  90,147  71,220 

1899,  . . . 2,140  98,360  78,025 

Inorease  in  1899,  218  8,213  6,805 


63plt  is  to  be  regretted  that,  both  in  the  ease  of  Vocal  Music 
and  Drawing,  a very  large  number  of  instances  occur  in  which 
eachers  qualified  to  teach  these  branches  fail  to  do  so ; but  this  is 
a matter  that  will  be  remedied  in  future. 


Industrial  and  Technical  Instruction. 

64.  The  returns  from  the  Inspectors’  reports  on  the  subject  of  Needie- 
eedlework  continue  to  indicate  that  satisfactory  numbers  of  work' 
pupils  are  under  instruction  and  that  due  proficiency  in  this 
subject  is  attained.  The  importance  of  this  industrial  branch 
a so  continues  to  be  fully  recognised,  and  the  teachers  are 
aive  to  the  necessity  for  improving  their  qualifications  to  give 
proper  instruction.  The  number  of  Girls  examined  in  Needlework 
was  172,337,  of  whom  160,405  passed  the  required  standards. 

C 2 
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m,..  Alternative  Scheme  of  Literary  and  Industrial  mstruc- 
60  lhe  Alternative  « initiated  in  1889,  was  found 

tion  for  female  pupis  t ^ h female  teachers  were 

to  be  carried  out  by  1,18b  scnoois  i it 

employed,  of  the  comparative 

5-  s 

every  case. 

Alternative  66.  The  Results  of  the  Alternative  Scheme  (L^™g 
§8K  Ior  Industrial)  for  Sixth  Class  Girls  m 1,186  schools  m which 
Sixth  oiass.  was  0perative  were  as  follows 




I 

umber  cen 

- 

F 

xamined. 

Passed. 

Pa 

LITERARY  PROGRAMME. 

Reading  (including  Text  Books  on  suitaHe 

5,834 

5,134 

Economy,  with  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject matter). 

English  Composition  (including  Letter- 
writing)  on  various  subjects,  which 
should  embrace  Geography,  Grammar, 
&c  —skill  in  Penmanship  taken  into 

5,835 

5,194 

account. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROGRAMME. 

Plain  Needlework,  including  Shirtmaking, 

5,826 

5,527 

work. 

Dressmaking, 

2,849 

2,625 

Fine  Underclothing, 

1,546 

1,448 

Knitting, 

4,614 

4,503 

Industries,  , 

Repairing, 

67 

65 

Class  A. 

11 

Clothwork 

11 

Wool,  Preparation  of, 

5 

Lacemaking, 

201 

192 

Mountmellick  Work,  .... 

1,725 

1,688 

Art  Needlework, 

432 

424 

Special 

Industries, 

Gold  and  Silver  Lace  Work, 

17 

15 

Class  B. 

Hangings,  &c., 

30 

30 

Artificial  Flower  making,  . 

15 

Other  kinds  of  Cottage  Industries,  . 

70 

70 

937 

97-6 

97-0 

1000 

100-0 

95-5 

97'9 


1000 

333 

100-0 
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67.  The  number  of  Special  Industrial  Departments  connected  Industrial 
with  schools  where  advanced  needlework,  embroidery,  lace-  meEts™ 
making,  &c.,  is  taught  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  155  to  the 
senior  girls  who  have  passed  the  literary  course,  and  to  young 
women  of  the  locality  who  are  not  pupils  of  the  schools,  was  65 

on  30th  September,  1899,  of  which  61  were  connected  with 
Convent  National  Schools  and  3 with  ordinary  National  Schools, 
and  one  with  the  Central  Model  School. 

68.  Weaving  classes  under  extern  teachers  (to  whom  we  paid  Weaving 
special  salaries),  continued  to  be  taught  in  a few  of  the  Convent 
National  Schools  with  satisfactory  results.  Net-mending  Net- 
similarly  was  taught  for  short  courses  by  experts  in  a few  Coast  mentiins- 
or  Island  Nat’onal  Schools.  Sprigging  has  been  taught  in  some  Sprigging, 
schools  in  the  West  as  a Cottage  Industry,  for  which  we  have 
allowed  Results  Fees. 


69.  In  addition  to  the  instruction  imparted  in  Cookery  in  72  Co?ker>‘ 
schools  by  qualified  members  of  theTeaching  Staffs,  the  subject  Laundry 
was  taught  in  53  schools  to  111  separate  Cookery  classes  by  the  work- 
special  experts  employed  by  us  to  visit  various  localities  and 
assist  in  extending  a practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These 
experts  have  given  courses  of  instruction  in  Practical  Cookery 
and  Laundry  Work  to  classes  organized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Loyal  Irish  Association  for  the  Employment  of  Women. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  Pupils  under  instruc- 
tion in  these  branches  during  1898  and  1899  respectively : — 


Schools. 

Pupils 

Examined. 

Pupils 

Passed. 

Cookery  -was  taught,  in  1898,  in 

. 113 

2,561 

2,508 

..  „ 1899,  „ 

. 125 

2,887 

2,803 

Laundry  work  was  taught,  in  1898,  in 

. 10 

218 

218 

..  „ 1899,  „ 

. 11 

191 

186 

7(1  Kindergarten  system  continues  to  be  practised  in  several  Kinder- 
large  schools  with  regularly  organized  infants’  departments.  gar  ten. 


Ihe  number  of  schools  in  which  Kindergarten  work  was  tailght, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  examined,  as  compared  with  1898, 
were  as  follows  : — 


Schools. 

Pupils 

Examined. 

Pupils 

Passed. 

1898,  . 

416 

46,3S4 

45,508 

1899,  . 

418 

49,436 

48,660 

Increase  in  1899, 

32 

3,052 

3,152 
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Pupils  of 
Industrial 
Schools 
(under 
the  Act). 


No.  of 
pupils 
examined 
in  theory  oi 
agriculture. 


School 

Farms. 


Classes  in 
practical 
Agricul- 
ture. 


School 

Gardens. 
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71  In  34  N ational  Schools,  pupils  of  Industrial  Schools  (certified 
under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act)  were  found  m attendance. 
The  number  of  these  pupils  on  the  rolls  on  the  last  day  of  the 
results  year  was  367  boys  and  1,773  girls— total,  2, HO;  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  for  pupils  of  all  ages,  2,063,  and  for 
those  of  3 to  15  years  of  age,  2,002.  The  Industrial  pupils  attend- 
ing school  are  instructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordi- 
nary day  pupils;  but  payment  for  their  instruction  is  not  made 
by  us,  but  by  the  Industrial  Schools  Department. 


Agriculture. 

72.  As  set  forth  at  page  49,  Table  If,  80,472  pupils  were 
examined  in  the  Agricultural  Text  Books  by  the  District 
Inspectors  in  the  ordinary  National  Schools  at  their  Results 
Examinations,  and  53,297  passed.  Such  instruction  m the  theory 
of  Agriculture,  for  which  ordinary  Results  Eees  were  payable,  was 
compulsory  for  boys  in  4tli,  5th,  and  6th  classes  in  all  rural  schools, 
conducted  by  Masters.  It  was  optional  in  the  ease  of  girls  in 
schools  where  the  Teacher  was  qualified  to  give  the.  instruction. 


73  The  total  number  of  School  Farms  in  connexion  with 
ordinary  National  Schools  on  the  30th  September,  1899,  was  38, 
of  which  37  were  reported  on ; 10  Farms  which,  from  various 
causes,  had  become  inoperative  were  removed  from  the  list 
during  the  year.  The  boys  in  the  advanced  classes  of  schools 
with  School  Farms  attached  were  examined  in  the  practice  as 
well  as  in  the  theory  of  Agriculture,  and  special  fees  were  paid 
on  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  a,nd  on  the  satisfactory  state  ot 
the  farms.  The  names  of  the  schools  and  the  extent  of  the  farm 
attached  to  each  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  Section  IV. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  examined  in  Practical  Agriculture 
was  690,  of  whom  690  passed. 


74.  In  32  of  these  schools  we  made  payments  to  the  pupils  of 
agricultural  classes  lor  working  on  the  small  farms  or  gardens, 
under  the  direction  of  the  teachers,  assisted  by  agricultural 


monitors.  . , 

The  number  of  pupils  who,  on  account  of  their  regularity  ot 
attendance  at  the  farm  work,  and  proficiency  at,  the  examinations, 
received  payments  was  355 ; and  the  number  of  agricultural 
monitors  who  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed  in  their  case 
was  64. 


75.  We  had  116  schools  with  School  Gardens  attached  on 
30th  September,  1899,  as  compared  with  109  for  the  previous 
year.  Eighty-nine  were  examined  within  the  year.  01  the 
remaining  School  Gardens,  some  were  not  ready  for  examination, 
as  they  had  only  recently  been  placed  on  the  list;  and,  m the 
other  cases,  gardening  operations  had  been  temporarily  suspended. 
For  the  management,  of  these  Gardens,  and  for  the  practical 
knowledge  displayed  by  the  pupils,  we  granted  special  fees  upon 
the  reports  of  the  District  Inspectors.  The  number  of  pupils 
examined  in  these  schools  was  2,171,  of  whom  1,800  passed. 
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76.  The  Albert  Agricultural  Institution  at  Glasnevin  has  been 
attended  by  the  following  classes  during  the  year  ended  30th 
September,  1899 : — 


(a.)  Agricultural  Students, 


<b.)  Female  Dairy  Students 
(Resident). 


( Resident-paying,  ..... 
< Resident-free  by  Competitive  Examination, 
( Non-Resident-paying,  .... 

( First  Session,  . ... 

( Second  Session,  . 


61 

57 


(c.)  Queen’s  Soholars  (Non-Resident  at  Albert  Institution) 

From  Harlborough-street  Training  College, 
From  “ Church  of  Ireland  ” Training  College, 


(<i.)  National  School  Teachers  (Resident), 
(e.)  Creamery  Managers  (Resident), 


( First  Session, 

. j Second  Session, 
(.Third  Session, 


Practical 

and 

scientific 

Agriculture. 


The  male  Queens  Scholars  of  the  Training  Colleges  t above 
noted  attended  at  the  Institution,  Glasnevin,  once  each  week 
during  their  coarse  of  training.  Their  instruction  was  directed 
mainly  towards  giving  them  correct  ideas  of  improved  farm  and 
garden  practice.  They  received  teaching  from  the  Agriculturist 
and  Horticulturist  of  the  establishment,  and  they  had  a full 
opportunity  for  seeing  practical  and  scientific  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  illustrated  on  the  farms  and  gardens. 

All  pupils  of  the  Institution,  male  and  female,  received  full 
instruction  in  Creamery  and  ordinary  Dairy  management. 

The  arrangements  for  agricultural  experiments,  including  “pot 
cultivations’'  alluded  to  in  former  Reports,  were  continued 
during  the  year.  Very  instructive  and  interesting  results  were 
thus  brought  under  ihe  notice  of  the  students. 

The  pupils  of  the  Dairy  department  (females)  have  had 
during  the  periods  of  their  attendance  at  the  Sessions  for  Dairy 
instruction,  full  opportunity  of  gaining  useful  information  in  the 
management  of  Poultry,  including  artificial  incubation  and  the 
methods  of  fattening. 

77.  The  department  for  instruction  in  Bee-keeping  continued  Bee-keep- 
in  operation  during  the  year. 

■ 78.  The  Munster  Institution,  Cork,  made  good  progress,  the  Munster 
numbers  in  attendance  at  the  Sessions  of  1899  having  been; — institution. 


Horti- 
culture. 
Dairy  and 
Creamery 
manage  - 
ment. 


Experi- 

ments. 


Poultry 

manage- 

ment. 


(«.)  Male  Agricultural  Students  (Resident), 

(5.)  Female  Dairy  Students  (Resident),  First  Session, 

„ „ Second  Session, 

„ „ Third  Session, 

(c.)  Creamery  Managers,  .... 


The  Dairy  department  for  females  at  the  last  two  sessions  had  ^^and 
m attendance  as  many  pupils  as  the  place  could  accommodate.  m‘ae*™ely 
In  this  department  the  results  of  the  examinations  were  ment. 
satisfactory.  The  Ladies’  Committee  continued  to  give  important 
assistance  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  Cookery,  Laundry- 
work,  and  .Needlework,  and  in  supervising  the  arrangements  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  students. 

The  special  class  for  the  instruction  of  Creamery  Managers 
was  again  held  at  the  School,  and  was  attended  by  13  persons. 
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Dairy 
Instruction 
liy  Itinerant 
Dairy 
Maids. 


Dairy 

Instruction 

in 

Creameries. 


Experi- 

ments. 


Books  and 
requisites. 
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79.  The  progress  in  Itinerant  dairy  instruction  noted  in  the 
year  1898  has  continued  during  1899.  The  attendances  at  the 
instruction  given  in  Munster  by  the  itinerant  Dairy  instructresses 
at  the  different  centres,  continued  to  be  large  and  was  represen- 
tative of  the  farming  classes. 

80.  The  Creamery  Instructors  have  been  very  fully  occu- 
pied in  the  inspection  of  existing  creameries,  and  m advising 
upon  sites  and  plans  for  new  Creameries.  In  this  matter  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  co-operated  in  the  preparation  ot  plans. 

81.  Reports  on  experiments  in  potato  culture  and  in  methods 
for  the  prevention  of  potato  disease  which  were  carried  out  at  the 
Agricultural  Establishments  at  Glasnevin  and  Cork,  and  also  at 
the  ordinary  School  Farms  throughout  the  country,  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix,  Section  IV. 

82.  The  Albert  Agricultural  Institution,  Glasnevin,  and  the 
Munster  Institution,  Cork,  passed  from  under  the  control  ot 
this  Board  on  the  31st  March,  1900,  and  were  transferred  to  the 
new  Department  created  under  the  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  (Ireland)  Act,  1899,  from  the  1st  April,  1900. 

Books  and  Bequisites. 

83.  During  the  year  the  number  of  articles  on  our  List  of 
Books  and  Requisites  was  increased  from  2,032  to  2,190.  The 
list  now  includes  39  sets  of  Readers,  comprising  294  books,  the 
several  classes  in  our  schools  are  thus  provided  with  a variety  of 
general  reading  books,  as  well  as-  with  reading  books  in  Insi 
and  English  History,  Geography,  Domestic  Economy,  and  Animal 
Life.  Upwards  of  180  varieties  of  copy-books  with  headlines,  &e.. 
and  over  220  diagrams  and  books  for  Object  Lessons  are  also 
among  the  articles  available  for  selection  by  Managers  and 
Teachers.  Arrangements  are  also  made  by  which  Managers 
and  Teachers  can  obtain  a large  and  varied  assortment  of  Kinder- 
garten goods  and  teaching  appliances. 

84.  The  number  of  requisitions  for  the  purchase  ot  books,  &c., 
was  26,242,  amounting  in  value  to  £33,599  7s.  Id  on  which  we 
allowed  the  cost  of  the  remittances  to  the  extent  ol  £187  5s.  lid. 

During  1899-1900  there  were  177  grants  of  Free  Stock, 
amounting  in  value  to  £673  14s.  6 d,  made  in  the  case,  of  new 
schools,  and  of  schools  in  which  extensive  structural  improve- 
ments had  been  carried  out  by  private  contributions.  In  addi- 
tion there  were  122  Free  Grants  to  Model  Schools,  &c.,  which 
amounted  in  value  to  £234  14s.  2d,  and  all  school  account 
books  were  given  gratuitously.  Goods  were  purchased  lor  the 
stores  during  the  year  at  a cost  of  £31,580  9s.  Id 

The  issues  comprised  1,233,719  reading  books  and  3,026,849 

copy  books  and  drawing  books. 

The  books,  requisites,  &c.,  were  sold,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at 
their  cost  price ; and  were  sent  carriage  free  to  the  schools  or  to 
the  stations  and  outlying  places  nearest  to  them.  This  expense 
of  transmission  amounted  to  £2,347  7s.  8d,  besides  a sum  o 
£178  14s.  lid  for  postage  on  small  parcels. 
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Private  Contribution  Funds. 

85.  The  “Carlisle  and  Blake”  Fund  is  still  at  the  disposal  of  this  Carlisle 
Board  for  the  special  recognition  of  distinguished  merit  shown 

by  Teachers  as  school-keepers.  The  Premiums  awarded  are  to 
the  value  of  £5  to  one  successful  candidate  in  each  school  district  in 
every  fourth  year.  Convent,  Monastery,  and  Model  Schools  are 
excluded  from  the  competition.  The  names  of  the  Teachers  who 
secured  the  Prizes  for  1899  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

86.  The  “Reid  Bequest”  special  prizes,  under  the  will  of  2eid 
the  late  R.  T.  Reid,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  varying  from  £25  to  £10  each,  eque:,fc- 
were  awarded  to  twelve  male  Monitors  of  National  Schools  in  the 
County  of  Kerry  for  superior  answeringat  competitive  examinations 

for  the  prizes.  The  names  of  the  successful  competitors  for  these 
prizes  will  also  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

87.  Attached  hereto  are  statistics  as  to  the  schools,  the  pro-  Statistics, 
ficiency  of  the  pupils,  &e.,  also  our  financial  statement  for  the 

year  ended  31st  March.  1900. 

Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction. 

88.  We  have  had  under  consideration  during  the  past  year 
the  question  of  reforming  our  School  Curriculum  so  as  to  give 
effect  largely  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Manual  and 
Practical Instruction  Commission.  In  the  course  of  the  current 
financial  year  we  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  our  new  scheme  into 
operation  in  the  schools  generally. 

Commissioners. 

89.  In  November  last  W.  H.  Newell,  esq.,  ll.d.,  c.b.,  who  was 
Commissioner  of  National  Education  since  1886,  resigned. 

We  regret  the  severance  of  his  long  connexion  with  this  Board. 

His  most  efficient  services  and  valuable  advice  and  co-operation 
were  highly  appreciated  by  us. 

The  vacancy  created  by  Dr.  Newell’s  retirement  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gibson. 

90.  We  submit  this,  as  our  Report  for  the  past  year,  to  Your 
Excellency,  and  in  testimony  thereof  have  caused  our  Corporate 
Seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  this  1 7th  day  of  July,  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred. 


(Signed), 

M.  S.  Sltt'MOUR,  , x . 

j secretaries. 
A.  Hamilton,  3 
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Table  A. Showing  the  total  number  of  Schools  in  each  County  on  the 

the  total  number  of  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  of  Schools  examined  for  the 
Religious  Denominations  of  thebe  Pupils ; the  total  average  number  on 


Provinces 


Ulster: 

A ntrim, 

Armagh,  . 
Cavan, 

Donegal,  . 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

Total, 

Munster 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick,  . 
Tipperary. 
Waterford, 

Total 

Leinster 

Carlow, 

Dublin,  . 
Kildare,  . 
Kilkenny, . 
King’s,  . 
Longford, 
Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s,  . 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 


Total, 
Connaught 
Galway,  . 
Leitrim, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon. 

Sligo, 

Total, 

Ulster,  . 

M unster, 
Leinster, 
Connaught, 

All  Ireland,  . 

Per-c-entages  to  to' 
on  Rolls, 


Attendance  at  Schools  examined  for 


Total 

N umber  of 
Schools  in 
County 

Total 
dumber  of 
Schools 
rom  which 
Returns 

(a)  Total  Number  of  Pupils  on 
day  of  Rosults  year 

Rolls  on  last 

on  30th 
Sept.,  1899. 

have  been 
received. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

691 

686 

40,832 

40,111 

80,943 

279 

279 

12,323 

12,009 

24,332 

292 

•292 

9,710 

9,243 

18,953 

434 

428 

15,449 

14,567 

30,016 

497 

497 

25,742 

24,478 

50,220 

184 

184 

5,874 

5,478 

11,352 

303 

303 

12,430 

12,140 

24,570 

189 

188 

6,803 

6,728 

13,531 

375 

373 

13,017 

12,602 

25,619 

3,244 

3,230 

142,180 

137,356 

279,536 

256 

255 

1 1,284 

11,683 

22,967 

753 

752 

36,306 

38.102 

74,408 

361 

358 

17,594 

18,151 

35,745 

266 

565 

12,347 

13,895 

26,242 

323 

320 

13,301 

15,012 

28,313 

142 

142 

6,144 

7,908 

14,052 

2,101 

2,092 

96,976 

104,751 

20 1 ,727 

82 

82 

3,078 

3,197 

6,275 

383 

329 

25,333 

30,072 

55,405 

105 

105 

4,250 

4,623 

8,873 

186 

185 

6,768 

7,144 

13,912 

122 

121 

5,088 

5,121 

10,209 

113 

1 13 

4,233 

4,478 

8,711 

107 

105 

4,599 

5,337 

9,936 

179 

179 

6,280 

6,580 

12,860 

123 

123 

4,735 

4,672 

9,407 

138 

138 

5,139 

5,453 

10,592 

177 

174 

6,815 

8,066 

14,881 

130 

128 

4,818 

4,522 

9,340 

1,795 

1,782 

81,136 

89,265 

170,401 

437 

437 

19,472 

20,013 

39,485 

209 

209 

7,710 

7,564 

15,274 

423 

421 

19,841 

20,442 

40,283 

244 

243 

10,627 

10,924 

21,551 

217 

216 

8,373 

8, 509 

1 6,8's2 

1,530 

1,526 

66,023 

67,452 

133,475 

3,244 

3,230 

142,180 

137,356 

279,536 

2,101 

2,092 

96,976 

104,751 

201,727 

1,795 

1,782 

81,136 

89,265 

170,401 

133,475 

1,530 

1,526 

66,023 

67,452 

8,670 

8,630 

386,315 

398,824 

785,139 

} ^ 

- 

49*2 

50'8 

J 000 

v R.C..  denotes  Roman  Catholic;  E.C.,  Late  Established  Church;  Pre a.,  Presbyterian  ; 
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1899.]  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

30th  September,  1899  ; tlie  number  of  Schools  from  which  Returns  were  received  ; 
Results  periods  ending  within  the  twelve  months  to  30th  September,  1899  ; the 
the  Rolls ; and  the  Total  average  Daily  Attendance  for  the  periods  indicated. 


the  Results  periods  ending  within  the  twelve  monthB  to  30th  September,  1899. 


(6)  Religious  Denominations.* 

(c)  Average 
Number  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  for 
the  Results 

(d)  Total 
Average 
Daily 

Attendance 
Results  years. 

PllOVINCES 

AND 

Counties. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Moth. 

Others. 

Total. 

18,200 

10,795 

15,248 

23,183 

11,595 

6,329 

10,476 

9,648 

13,209 

19,934 

8,242 

2,917 

3,393 

12,722 

4,332 

4,898 

1,844 

6,293 

37,905 

4,047 

619 

3,077 

22,651 

228 

8,686 

1,979 

5,377 

2,922 

985 

168 

350 

1,575 

449 

190 

52 

511 

1,982 

263 

1 

13 
1,677 

14 
320 

8 

229 

80,943 

24,332 

18,953 

30,016 

50,220 

11,352 

24,570 

13,531 

25,619 

81,005 

24,666 

19,447 

30,417 

50,425 

11,462 

24,650 

13,958 

25,851 

55,847 

16,113 

11,753 

17,867 

34,337 

7,124 

15,925 

8,745 

16,173 

Ulster  : 
Antrim. 
Armagh. 
Cavan. 
Donegal. 
Down. 
Fermanagh. 
Londonderry. 
Monaghan. 
Tyrone. 

Total. 

Munster  : 
Clare. 

Cork. 

Kerry. 

Limerick. 

Tipperary. 

Waterford. 

Total. 

Leinster  : 
Carlow. 
Dublin. 
Kildare. 
Kilkenny. 
King’s. 
Longford. 
Louth. 

Meath. 

Queen’s. 

Westmeath. 

Wexford. 

Wicklow. 

Total. 

Connaught : 
Galway. 
Leitrim. 

Mayo. 

Roscommon. 

Sligo. 

Total. 

Ulster. 

Munster. 

Leinster. 

Connaught. 

All  Ireland 

118,683 

64,575 

84,569 

7,202 

4,507 

279,536 

281, *-'81 

183,884 

22,693 

69,325 

34,907 

25,358 

27,130 

13,641 

250 

4,167 

741 

631 

1,064 

304 

23 

289 

28 

76 

77 
33 

1 

396 

43 

107 

38 

17 

231 

26 

70 

4 

57 

22,967 

74,408 

35,745 

26,242 

28,313 

14,052 

2 3,3  <4 
75,510 
36,243 
26,792 
28,559 
14,214 

14,831 

52,028 

23,734 

18,132 

19,072 

9,824 

193,054 

7,157 

526 

602 

388 

201,727 

204,652 

137,621 

5,530 
46,256 
8,192 
13,380 
9,429 
7,925 
9, 1 90 
12,155 
8,315 
9,966 
13,762 
7,853 

714 

7,318 

578 

510 

698 

705 

493 

666 

1,016 

557 

1,054 

1,383 

19 

671 

69 

17 

44 

41 

194 

33 

40 

36 

48 

52 

12 

446 

14 

3 

33 

33 

46 
2 

35 
30 
I J 

47 

714 

20 

2 

5 
7 

13 

4 
1 
3 

6 

5 

6,275 

55,405 

8,873 

13,912 

10,209 

8,711 

9,936 

12,860 

9,407 

10,592 

14,881 

9,340 

6,358 

55,605 

8,911 

14,233 

10,327 

8,896 

10,136 

13,155 

9,589 

10,700 

15,092 

9,464 

4,097 

36,583 

5,659 

9,397 

6,548 

5,406 

6,496 

8,046 

6,142 

6,995 

9,506 

6,024 

131,963 

15,692 

1,264 

712 

780 

170,401 

172,466 

111,499 

38,850 

13,817 

39,533 

21,032 

15,469 

552 

1,328 

639 

431 

1,218 

70 
30 
105 
68 
1 15 

12 

97 

5 

54 

1 

2 

6 

15 

26 

39,485 

15,274 

40,283 

21,551 

16,882 

40,433 

15,657 

41,760 

21,980 

17,334 

24,080 

9,558 

23,824 

13,039 

10,347 

128,701 

4,168 

388 

168 

50 

133,475 

137,164 

80,848 

118,683 

193,054 

151,953 

128,70] 

592,391 

64,575 

7,157 

15,692 

4,168 

84,569 

526 

1,264 

38j 

7.202 

602 

712 

168 

4,507 

388 

780 

50 

279,536 

201,72? 

170,401 

133,475 

281,88] 

204,652 

172,466 

137,164 

183,884 

137,621 

111,499 

80,848 

91,592 

86,747 

8,6-4 

5,725 

785,139 

796,163.  513,852 

75-5 

11-7 

110 

IT 

0-7 

1000 

64-5 

Per-eentago*  to  total  on  Rolls. 

Per-centage  of  average  dally 
attendance  to  urerage 
number  on  Rolls. 

M°thodist;  and  Others,  Othor  Denominations. 
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Tabljs  B. — Showing,  according  to  Provinces  and  Counties,  the  number  of  Romax 
year,  of  the  3,235  Schools  from  which  Returns  have  been 


Provinces 

and 

Counties. 

Total 

Under  Homan  Catlioli 

Teaclu 

-• 

U nder 

Schools. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Meth. 

O tliers. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

R.C. 

Ulster. 

263 

67 

4,508 

195 

372 

- 

6 

5,031 

191 

933 

119 

52 

4,521 

260 

93 

5 

- 

4,879 

64 

318 

124 

101 

6,33 1 

494 

37 

9 

- 

6.874 

21 

198 

216 

130 

10,077 

553 

306 

16 

5 

10,957 

86 

1,184 

233 

71 

5,248 

217 

306 

8 

9 

5,788 

157 

942 

111 

59 

3.021 

627 

28 

27 

- 

3,703 

ol 

514 

183 

61 

4,361 

180 

353 

2 

16 

4,912 

117 

1,089 

98 

64 

4,592 

182 

173 

1 

- 

4,948 

32 

234 

Tyrone, 

242 

122 

6,921 

704 

421 

54 

19 

8,11.9 

118 

1,161 

Total,  . 

1,689 

730 

49,583 

3,412 

2,089 

122 

55 

55,261 

837 

6,573 

Munster. 

61 

61 

7,152 

146 

15 

_ 

- 

7,313 

- 

- 

Cork,  . 

227 

209 

23,607 

658 

17 

22 

6 

24,310 

15 

75 

110 

108 

12.933 

368 

4 

9 

13 

13,377 

2 

1 

68 

64 

7,075 

201 

17 

15 

16 

7,324 

2 

14 

Tipperary, 

101 

94 

8,607 

353 

31 

2 

- 

8,993 

6 

94 

Waterford,  . 

32 

31 

3,306 

117 

11 

1 

7 

3,442 

1 

Total,  . 

599 

567 

62,730 

1,813 

95 

49 

42 

64,759 

26 

196 

Leinster. 

30 

27 

2,742 

73 

4 

_ 

_ 

2,819 

3 

27 

Dublin, 

96 

54 

8,823 

180 

4 

3 

- 

9,010 

31 

294 

39 

39 

3,759 

105 

15 

6 

4 

3,889 

- 

- 

Kilkenny,  . 

55 

53 

3,849 

157 

4 

- 

2 

4,012 

2 

102 

52 

51 

4,372 

209 

6 

7 

4 

4,598 

1 

51 

47 

3,955 

149 

11 

9 

1 

4,125 

4 

44 

35 

31 

2,655 

96 

12 

- 

- 

2,763 

4 

27 

63 

59 

4,155 

179 

8 

- 

1 

4 ,343 

1 

50 

45 

3,806 

174 

9 

- 

- 

3,989 

5 

36 

35 

3,560 

98 

5 

- 

- 

3,663 

1 

66 

58 

5.635 

187 

6 

1 

5 

5,834 

8 

33 

Wicklow, 

51 

40 

3,195 

153 

3 

1 

- 

3,352 

11 

78 

Total,  . 

624 

539 

50,506 

1,760 

87 

27 

17 

52,397 

71 

623 

Connaught. 

86 

84 

8,310 

287 

12 

_ 

1 

8,6  iO 

2 

8 

86 

81 

6,066 

299 

14 

17 

- 

6,396 

5 

23 

84 

80 

8,050 

247 

18 

- 

- 

8,315 

4 

66 

63 

5,968 

203 

21 

3 

3 

6,198 

3 

Sligo, 

101 

94 

7,065 

366 

7 

7 

- 

7,445 

6 

Total,  . 

423 

402 

35,459 

1,402 

72 

27 

4 

36,964 

20 

120 

Gross  Total, 

3,235 

2,238 

198,2/8 

8,417 

2,34 

225 

118 

209,381 

954 

7,512 

i 

_ 

— 

" 
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Catholics  and  Protestant  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  on  the  last  day  of  their  Results 
received,  and  which  were  attended  by  both  Denominations. 


Protestant  Teaohors. 

Under  Roman  Catliolicand  Protestant  Teachers. 

PltOVINOKS 

COIINTIK.". 

K.C. 

Pros. 

Moth. 

Others. 

Total. 

No.  of 
Schools  | 

E C. 

Pres. 

Moth.  , Others 

i 

. Total. 

6,247 

2,730 

737 

1,153 

5,998 

1,911 

•2,176 

615 

2,808 

24,675 

12,730 
1,455  ! 

105 : 
1,877  1 
9,468 
117 
4,652 
865 
3,002 

772 

299 

35 

124 

618 

256 

48 

4 

232 

508 

66 

3 

852 

9 

163 

7 

131 

21,190 
4,868 
1 .075 
4,641 
17,878 
2,807 
8,128 
1,725 
7,334 

5 

3 

2 

5 

1 

2 

2 

334 

21 

108 

258 

40 

66 

79 

283 

336 

98 

33 

128 

71 

19 

57 

92 

269 

115 

45 

J26 

1 

34 

4 

72 

33 

23 

5 

1 

12 

31 

7 

1,003 

264 

191 

513 

124 

119 

140 

447 

Ulstkr. 

A ntrim. 

A rmagh . 

Cavan. 

Donegal. 

Down. 

Fermanagh. 

Londonderry. 

Monaghan. 

Tyrone. 

Total. 

Munster. 

Clare. 

Cork. 

Kerry. 

Limerick. 

Tipperary. 

Waterford. 

Total. 

Leinster. 

Carlow. 

Dublin. 

Kildare. 

Kilkenny. 

King’s. 

Longford. 

Louth. 

Meath, 

Queen’s. 

Westmeath. 

Wexford. 

Wicklow. 

Total. 

CoNNAUfJIIT. 

Galway. 

Leitrim, 

Mayo. 

Rosoonunon 

Sliyo. 

Total. 

Gross  Totaj.. 

34,271 

2,388 

1,739 

69,646 

22 

1,189 

83 1 

666 

74 

38 

2,801 

523 

34 

49 

150 

68 

16 

4 

7 

8 

72 

4 

12 

3 

5 1 
9 

691 

43 

63 

263 

100 

3 

2 

1 

225 

13 

12 

148 

100 

56 

13 

14 
7 

•34 

24 

22 

4 

24 

42 

1 

434 

191 

80 

" 

824 

35 

91 

14 

1,160 

6 

250 

304 

364 

60 

50 

24 

67 

705 

78 

2,451 

38 

33 

72 

69 

12 

177 

27 

246 

408 

205 

2 

25 

6 

- 

11  ! 
5 1 
41  j 

243 

11 

2 

20 

3 

15 

290 

?! 

2 

105 

3,483 

140 

43 

135 

123 

19 

183 

59 

287 

544 

11 

3 

2,072 

306 

57  1 

36 

2,553 

366 

295 

294 

298 

5,121 

14 

2,378 

424 

57 

24 

36 

2,919 

76 

190 

90 

114 

138 

608 

29.718 

18  [ 
1 

26 

3 

11 

11 

16 

2 

2 

3 

4 

9 

113 

232 

131 

138 

211 

1 

1 

32 

12 

15 

5 

65 

59 

34,660 

29 

825 

1 

1 

32 

12 

15 

5 

65 

2,802 

2,060 

76,752 

43 

3,818 

1,594 

769  j 

163 

146 

6,490 
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Table  C. — Showing,  according  to  Provinces  and  Counties,  the  number 
of  (a)  Roman  Catholic,  and  (b)  Protestant  Pupils  on  Rolls  on  last  day 
ot‘  their  Results  year  of  5,386  Schools,  from  which  returns  have  been 
received,  attended  solely  by  one  Denomination. 


Under 

Catholic 

Roman 

Un.Io 

Protestant  Teachers. 

Provinces 

..  _ „ 

and 

of 

(a)  No.  of 

No.  ol 

unmixed 

Vutnbt  i 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

R.  C. 

li.  C. 

Pre». 

Meth. 

Others. 

Total. 

Ulster. 

Antrim, 
Armagh,  . 

421 

76 

12,425 

345 

13,140 

24,450 

2,116 

1 ,333 

41,039 

159 

52 

5,935 

107 

•',087 

2,360 

643 

183 

8,273 

Cavan, 

1 '7 

1 16 

8,563 

51 

1,653 

432 

119 

1 

•2.205 

Donegal,  . 

212 

161 

11,922 

5,147 

51 

1,387 

894 

210 

5 

2.496 

Down, 

264 

53 

211 

6,379 

12,751 

948 

816 

20,894 

Fermanagh, 

73 

38 

2,754 

35 

1,723 

82 

5 

1.961 

Londonderry, 

120 

43 

4.960 

77 

2,523 

3,647 

140 

141 

6,4 'il 

Monaghan, 

89 

53 

4,743 

36 

948 

888 

47 

1 

1,884 

Tyrone, 

130 

54 

4,844 

76 

2,666 

1,847 

221 

79 

4,8  i 3 

Total, 

1,635 

646 

61,293 

989 

35,506 

47,351 

4,598 

2,564 

90,019 

Munster. 

Clare, 

194 

189 

15,541 

5 

104 

8 

1 

113 

Cork, 

523 

457 

45.395 

66 

2,838 

243 

278 

113 

3,472 

Kerry, 

248 

235 

21,923 

13 

339 

20 

30 

13 

402 

Limerick,  . 

197 

190 

18,256 

7 

281 

45 

70 

12 

408 

Tipperary,  . 

219 

205 

18,417 

14 

505 

32 

20 

3 

560 

Waterford,  . , 

110 

103 

10,323 

7 

119 

14 

!3 

41 

187 

'Total, 

1,491 

1,379 

129,855 

112 

4,186 

362 

412 

182 

5,142 

Leinster. 

Carlow, 

52 

37 

2,761 

15 

563 

15 

12 

590 

Dublin, 

232 

162 

35,067 

70 

4,323 

405 

176 

249 

5,153 

Kildare,  . . . 

66 

50 

4,433 

16 

473 

54 

8 

16 

551 

Kilkenny,  . 
King’s, 
Longford,  . 

130 

120 

9,429 

10 

315 

13 

3 

331 

69 

56 

5,047 

13 

456 

38 

26 

1 

521 

62 

48 

3,926 

14 

484 

28 

13 

525 

Louth, 

70 

61 

6.508 

9 

328 

157 

44 

13 

542 

Meath, 

116 

102 

7,693 

14 

415 

19 

2 

3 

439 

Queen’s,  . . . 

Westmeath, 

73 

55 

4,503 

18 

665 

31 

35 

1 

102 

90 

6,405 

12 

432 

20 

10 

3 

465 

Wexford,  . . . 

108 

91 

8,0.94 

17 

621 

37 

1 

Wicklow,  . 

77 

56 

4,580 

21 

822 

8 

31 

3 

864 

Total,  . . 

1,157 

928 

98,446 

229 

9,897 

825 

367 

290 

11,379 

Connaught. 
Galway,  . 

351 

345 

30,532 

6 

189 

40 

1 

230 

Leitrim, 

123 

98 

7,728 

25 

839 

15 

64 

9)8 

Mayo,  . 

337 

326 

31,468 

11 

302 

61 

6 

369 

Roscommon, 

177 

173 

15,048 

4 

114 

44 

9 

167 

Sligo, 

115 

98 

8,345 

17 

682 

85 

32 

17 

816 

Total, 

1,103 

1,040 

93,121 

63 

2,126 

245 

97 

32 

2,500 

Ulster, 

1,635 

646 

61,293 

989 

35,506 

47,351 

4,598 

2,564 

90,019 

Munster,  . 

1,491 

1,379 

129  855 

112 

4,186 

362 

412 

182 

5,142 

Leinster  . 

1,1.57 

928 

98,446 

229 

9,897 

825 

290 

11,379 

Connaught, 

1,103 

1,040 

93,121 

63 

2,126 

245 

97 

32 

2,500 

Grand  Total, 

*5,386 

3,993 

382,715 

1,393 

51,715 

48,783 

5,474 

3,068 

109,040 

* There  are  nine  other  schools  which  cannot  be  brought  under  the  headings  in  this  table,  viz.:— ■ 
Two  in  Antrim,  one  in.  Armagh,  one  in  Monaghan,  one  in  Tyrone,  one  in  Cork,  and  one  in  Dublin, 
with  attendances  exclusively  non-Catholic,  but  with  Roman  Catholic  teachers  on  the  staff;  and  also  one 
school  in  Cavan  and  one  in  Cork  with  the  attendance  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  and  the  teaching 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
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Tablb  D— ' The  following  Table,  compiled  from  returns 
furnished  through  the  Inspectors,  shows  for  each  Province  and 
County  the  amounts  received  by  the  Teaching  Staff  in  (a)  school 
fees,  and  also  (b)  their  receipts  from  other  sources  of  local  aid, 
including  Rates  Contributions  for  the  Results  year  of  the  Schools 
examined  for  Results  periods  ended  within  the  1 2 months  to 
30th  September,  1899. 

Note.— In  most  of  the  schools  no  fees  are  charged,  and  in  the  remainder 
only  the  excess  fees  authorised  under  the  Act  of  1892. 


Phovinces 
and  Counties. 

1 

Payments  by 
Pupils. 

l 

Other  Local  Aid 
(including  Rates). 

Total. 

U LSTJSR  • 

Antrim,  . 

Armagh,  . 

Cavan,  .... 
Donegal,  .... 
Down,  .... 
Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan. 

Tyrone,  .... 

H s.  tl. 

928  2 11 
105  4 7 
7 18  3 
3 17  0 
613  4 11 
12  17  10 
108  16  10 
5 0 8 
37  16  8 

£ s.  d. 
7,597  1 5 
1,433  0 1 
1,071  7 8 
1,294  17  8 
5,282  9 6 
726  19  1 
1,722  15  3 
341  14  6 
2,227  2 11 

£ s.  d. 
8,525  4 4 
1,538  4 8 
1,079  5 11 
1,298  14  8 
5,895  14  5 
739  16  11 
1,831  12  1 
346  15  2 
2,264  19  7 

Total, 

1,822  19  8 

21,697  8 1 

23,520  7 9 

Munster  : 

Clare,  .... 

Cork,  .... 

Kerry,  .... 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

Waterford, 

27  12  3 
497  12  1 
39  16  2 
131  15  2 
62  3 5 
35  18  4 

276  1 8 
5,052  0 6 
806  14  5 
2,314  10  4 
1,098  11  11 
486  15  7 

303  13  11 
5,549  12  7 
846  10  7 
2,446  5 6 
1,160  15  4 
522  13  11 

Total, 

794  17  5 

10,034  14  5 

10,829  11  10 

Leinster: 

Carlow,  .... 
Dublin,  .... 
Kildare,  ... 

Kilkenny, 

King’s,  .... 
Longford, 

Louth,  ’ 

Meath,  .... 
Queen’s,  .... 
Westmeath, 

Wexford,  .... 
Wicklow,  ...  ", 

241  14  7 
31  3 6 

25  10  0 
19  12  8 
50  15  5 
18  3 8 

17  19  6 
10  17  6 

26  17  5 

18  10  5 
74  17  3 

384  15  1 
3,041  11  5 
537  8 5 
657  4 7 
1,022  15  9 
537  13  10 
212  18  5 
2,484  18  6 
448  8 0 
1,535  1 9 
513  13  7 
1,439  11  8 

384  15  1 
3,283  6 0 
568  11  11 
682  14  7 
1,042  8 5 
588  9 3 
231  2 1 
2,502  18  0 
459  5 6 
1,561  19  2 
532  4 0 
1,514  8 11 

Total,  . 

536  1 11 

12,816  1 0 

13,352  2 11 

Connaught: 

Galway,  .... 
Leitrim,  .... 
Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo,  ’ 

33  13  1 

31  8 2 
53  9 1 

33  0 4 

817  7 4 
323  14  10 
481  16  10 
304  4 5 
291  1 8 

851  0 5 

323  14  10 
513  5 0 
357  13  6 

324  2 0 

'Total, 

151  10  8 

2,218  5 l 

2,369  15  9 

Grand  Total,  . . J 

3,305  9 8 

46,766  8 7 

50,071  18  3 
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Table  F. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  examined  for 
Results  in  the  various  subjects  indicated,  the  number  of  passes, 
and  the  per'-centage  of  passes  to  the  number  examined : — 


Subjects 

and 

Classes. 

No.  of 
Pupils 
ex- 
aminee 
for 

ResultF 
Fees  in 
subject 

No.  of 
Passes 
assignee 
for  an- 
swering 
in 

subject 

Per- 
centage 
of  Passe 
to  No. 
of  Pupil 
ex- 
amined 

Subjects 

and 

Classes. 

No.  of 
Pupils 
ex- 
aminee 
for 

Result 
Foes  in 
subject 

No.  of 
Passes 
assigne 
for  an- 
swerinj 

subject 

Per- 
centage 
of  Passes 
to  No. 
of  Pupils 
ex- 
amined. 

Reading. 

Grammar. 

Class  J.,  . 

80,430 

76,469 

95-1 

Class  III.,  . 

76,613 

.62,333 

81-4 

„ II.,  . 

80,423 

73,372 

91-2 

„ IV.,  . 

66,677 

47', 048 

70 '6 

„ III.,  . 

76,613 

68,822 

89-8 

„ VI.,  . 

51,268 

32,713 

63-8 

„ IV.,  . 

66,677 

58,731 

88-1 

„ V*  . 

37,415 

25,404 

67-9 

, VI. , . 

51,268 

45,739 

89-2 

,,  VI.,  . 

38,095 

27,059 

71-0 

„ V*.,  . 

37,415 

34,091 

91  *1 

„ VI.,  . 

38,095 

33,727 

88-5 

Total, 

270,068 

194,557 

72-0 

Total, 

430,921 

390,962 

90-7 

— 

— 

Geography. 

Writing. 

Class  III.,  . 

76,613 

64,226 

83-8 

„ IV.,  . 

66,677 

52,464 

78-7 

Class  I.,  . 

80,430 

77,797 

96-7 

„ V'.,. 

51,268 

39,321 

767 

„ II.,  . 

80,423 

76,763 

95 '4 

„ V*.,. 

37,415 

29,044 

77 -6 

„ in.,  . . 

76,613 

74,480 

97-2 

„ VI.,  . 

38,095 

28,404 

74-6 

„ IV.,  . 

66,677 

63,996 

96-0 

„ v.„,  . 

51,268 

44J70 

873 

Total, 

270,068 

213,459 

79-0 

„ v*., . 

37,415 

34,593 

92-5 

vi.,  . . 

38,095 

35,054 

92-0 

— 

Agriculture. 

Total,  . 

430,921 

407,453 

94-6 

Class  IV,  . 

26,775 

16,668 

62-3 

v,.,  . 

21,166 

12,500 

59*1 

Arithmetic. 

„ V*.,  . 

15,723 

11,689 

74-3 

„ VI.,  . 

16,808 

12,440 

74-0 

Class  I.,  . 

80,430 

72,640 

90-3 

„ ii., . . 

80,423 

70,576 

87-8 

80,472 

53,297 

66-2 

„ III.,  . 

76,613 

66,027 

„ IV.,  . . 

66,677 

49,329 

74-0 

„ VI.,.  . 

51,268 

39,357 

76-8 

Book-keeping. 

V»„ . . 

37,415 

26,982 

72-1 

„ VI.,  . . 

38,095 

27,209 

71-4 

Class  VL,  . 

12,095 

8,761 

72-4 

„ V*  . 

8,940 

6,328 

70-8 

lotal,  . 

430,921 

452,120 

81-7 

„ VI.,  . 

7,618 

5,409 

71-0 

Total,  . 

28,653 

20,498 

71-5 

Spelling. 

— 

Needlework. 

Class  I.,  . 

80,430 

75,605 

940 

„ ii.,  . . 

80,423 

70,998 

88-3 

31ass  II.,  . 

36,414 

35,016 

91  -2 

„ III.,  . 

76,613 

60,135 

78-5 

„ III.,  • 

37,432 

35.287 

94-3 

IV.,  . 

66,677 

50,894 

76-3 

...  IV..  . . 

32,952 

30,848 

93-6 

„ VI.,  . 

51,268 

42,782 

83-4 

„ Vi.,. 

25,591 

23,412 

91-5 

„ v*., . . 

37,415 

33,276 

88-9 

„ V2.,. 

19,040 

17,805 

93-5 

VI.,  . 

38,095 

33,337 

87-5 

„ VL,  . . 

18,908 

18,127 

95-9 

Total,  . . t 

30,921 

67,027 

85-2 

Total,  . . 

72,337  1 

60,495 

33-1 

c 
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Table  G. 


Tile  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in 
Music,  Drawing,  and  Kindergarten,  the  number  of  passes,  and  the 
per-centages  of  passes  to  the  number  examined  : — 


| Pek-centagksof passes 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total . 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Class  IL,  . 

6,480 

11,858 

18,338 

5,576 

10,810 

16,386 

860 

91-2 

89-4 

„ III.,  . 

6,940 

13,249 

20,189 

5,898 

12,087 

17,985 

850 

912 

89-1 

„ iv.,  . 

6,153 

11,522 

17,675 

5,203 

10,420 

15,623 

84-6 

90-4 

88-4 

„ Vi.,  . 

3,755 

8,039 

11,794 

3,126 

7,173 

10,299 

83-2 

89-2 

87-3 

„ V2.,  . 

2,521 

5,918 

8,439 

2,250 

6,444 

7,694 

893 

92-0 

912 

,,  VI.,  . 

1,625 

6,749 

8,374 

1,376 

6,111 

7,487 

847 

905 

89-4 

Total, 

27,474 

57,335 

84,809 

23,429 

52,015 

75,474 

85-3 

90-8 

890 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

Class  V1.,  . 

6 

240 

246 

6 

230 

236 

lOO’O 

95-8 

959 

„ V®.,  . 

6 

303 

309 

6 

289 

295 

lOO'O 

95-4 

95-5 

„ VI.,  . 

2 

620 

622 

2 

600 

602 

1000 

96-8 

96-8 

Total, 

14 

1,163 

1,177 

14 

1,119 

1,133 

ioo-o 

96-2 

963 

1 

DRAWING. 

Class  III., 

12,183 

15,141 

27,324 

9,647 

11,632 

21,279 

79-2 

76-8 

77-9 

„ IV.,  . 

11,113 

13,546 

24,659 

8,926 

10,629 

19,555 

80-3 

78-5 

793 

„ V1.,  . 

8,066 

10,172 

18,238 

6,362 

7,788 

14,150 

789 

76-6 

77-6 

„ V®.,  . 

5,808 

7,687 

13,495 

4,796 

6,203 

10,999 

82-6 

80-7 

81-5 

„ VI.,  . 

5,466 

9,178 

14,644 

4,442 

7,600 

12,042 

81 3 

82-8 

822 

Total, 

42,636 

55,724 

98,360 

34,173 

43,852 

78,025 

80-2 

78-7 

79-3 

KINDERGARTEN  WORK. 

IN  ANTS: 

14,680 

18,629 

33,309 

14,385 

18,362 

32,747 

98-0 

986 

98-3 

Class,  I., 

4,876 

6,836 

11,712 

4,816 

6,745 

11,561 

98-8 

98-7 

98-7 

,,  II , . 

2,140 

2,082 

4,222 

2,115 

2,045 

4,160 

988 

982 

98-5 

„ ni.,  . 

102 

91 

193 

101 

91 

192 

990 

ioo-o 

99-5 

Total, 

21,798 

27,638 

49,436 

21,417 

27,243 

48,660 

98-3 

986 

984 
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STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNT 

KROM 

1st  APRIL,  1899,  TO  31st  MARCH,  1900, 
SHOWING  THE  FUNDS  AT  THE  DISPOSAL 

OF 

THE  COMMISSIONERS 

OF 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  IRELAND, 

AND  HOW  THESE  FUNDS  HAVE  BEEN  DISTRIBUTED. 
P.  YOUNG, 

Financial  Assistant  Secretary. 
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The  following  Statement  of  Account  will  show  the  Funds  at 

have  been 


Charge.  £ s d. 

The  balance  on  1st  April,  1899,  . . — 

Parliamentary  Grant. 

Ordinary  Grant,  1899-1900,  . . £953,1 17 

Special  Grant  in  aid  of  Teachers’ 

Pension  Fund,  ....  18,000 

971,117  0 0 

School  Grant,  ....  250,000  0 0 


Customs  and  Excise. 

Grant  for  National  Schools  (Act,  1890),  . 

Hates. 

Contributions  from  Pates  by  the  Guardians  of  Poor 
Law  Unions  in  aid  of  Results  Fees  to  Teachers  op 
National  Schools, 


£ s.  d. 
57,024  10  11 


1,221,117  0 0 
78,000  0 0 


25,325  0 0 


Appropriations  in  Aid. 

Model  Schools : — - 

School  Fees  received  from  Pupils  attending  Model  Schools. 
(A  portion  of  these  fees  (£349  15s.  9d .)  is  included  in 
the  payments  made  by  the  Commissioners  to  the 
Teachers  of  these  Schools:  theremainder(£l,997  19s.  It/.) 
was  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  Vote),  .... 

Agricultural  Establishments : — 

Amount  received  by  the  Commissioners  in  Students’  Fees 
and  for  Sales  of  the  Produce  of  their  Model  Farms. 
These  receipts  were  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  Vote,  viz. 
Albert  Establishment  (Glasnevin) : 

Students’  Fees,  . £762  14  3 

Farm  Produce,  . 3,071  3 11 

£3,833  18  2 

Munster  Establishment,  Cork : 

Students’  Fees,  . £526  4 0 

Farm  Produce,  2,018  19  5 

£2,545  3 5 


Book  and  School  Apparatus  Department : — 

Net  Amount  received  for  Books  and  other  School 
Requisites  sold  to  National  Schools  (appropriated  in 

aid  of  the  Vote), 

Sundry  other  Receipts  in  aid  of  Vote  for  1899-1900, 

Miscellaneous. 

Private  Contribution  Fund  : — 

Dividends  on  Legacies  and  Donations  (private  contribu- 
tions) invested  in  Government  Securities,  . 

Income  Tax  deductions,  payable  to  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, ......... 

Sundry  repayments  of  moneys  due  to  the  account  of  the  Vote 

of  previous  year  (1898-99), 

Stoppages  from  Quarterly  Salaries  of  Teachers  of  one- 
fourth  Premiums  for  Pensions,  under  Act  42  & 43  Vic 

c.  74,  1879, 

Premiums  of  Insurance  of  Sundry  Officers  in  Service  of 
Board  (North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Company), 
Deposits  by  Farm  Students, 


2,347  14  10 


6,379  1 7 


33,516  14  9 
250  9 3 


361  4 8 
1,085  8 7 
456  13  11 

23,507  1 7 

i,45z  19  0 
4 0 0 


Carried  forward, 


1,450,828  9 1 
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distributed  : — J 


Discharge. 
Office  in  Dublin  : 
Salaries  and  Wages, 
Travelling  Expenses,  . 
Legal  Expenses, 

Rent,  .... 
Incidental  Expenses,  . 


Inspection  : 

Salaries,  ...... 

Travelling  and  Personal  Allowances,  . 


Training  : 

Marlborough-street  Training  College,  . 
Training  Colleges,  under  local  manage- 
ment, .... 


Model  Schools  : 

Central,  ...... 

Metropolitan,  District,  and  Minor, 
Retiring  Gratuities  to  Model  School 

Teachers, 

Irish  Education  Act  Grant  (1892), 


Ordinart  National  Schools  : 

Salaries  of  Principal  and  Assistant*) 
Teachers, Workmistresses,  and  Moni-  1 
tors,  with  Good  Service  Salaries,  and 
Gratuities  for  Training  Monitors, 
£550,762  12  0 
Results,  _ . . 230,479  9 6 

Irish  Education  Act 
(1892)  Grant,  242,108  0 2 
Retiring  Gratuities, 

Incidental  Expenditure, 

Free  Grants  of  Books  and  School 
Requisites,!): ..... 
Cookery  and  Laundry  Instruction, 


Miscellaneous  : 

Easter  and  July  Examination  Expenses, 
Organizing  Teachers, 

Commission  to  Local  Postmasters, 


£ s. 
27,120  17 
540  13 
609  16 
205  7 
200  12 


32,309  5 1 

13,700  18  3 


13,694  10  10 
32,839  8 10 


*3,790  5 8 
*26,947  1 2 


4,348  17  7 


Carried  forward, 


fl, 023, 350  1 8 


604  19 
52  18 


673  13 
443  18 


11,025,125  10  7 


1,270  15  2 
735  4 3 
172  19  7 


— £l 


28,677  7 8 


46,010  3 4 


46,533  19  8 


35,086  4 5 


2,178  IS  0 


1,183,612  4 8 


t EYohf.lTA^f  P^l®“of,tlief«hool  Fees  f see  page  17)  appropriated  t award*  payment  of  the  Teachor*. 
1 Th.iAt  iV'  c.  i ^S-  from  I'onal  Taxation  l Customs  and  Exoiae)  Fund.  Seo  page  55. 
School,  S .°J°kS«l;ai!t?d‘n  1899-1900  amounted  to  £911  is.  9 4.,  as  folio wa:-Ordinary  National 

Offioidpurp7o,M,£2  Jei  lddel  Schools*£l87  i5,‘  10rf- ; Agricultural  Establishments.  £46  18s.  -Id. 
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Expenditure  during  the  year— continued. 


Brought  forward, 
Agricultural  Establishments  : 

General  Superintendence  and  Inspection, 
Albert  Agricultural  Training  Institution, 
„ Farms  and  Gardens,  . 

Munster  Agricultural  Training  Institution, 

,,  Farm, 

Agricultural  Schools, 

„ Gardens, 

,,  Classes,  . 

Experiments  on  the  Potato, 

Book  and  School  Apparatus  Department  : 
Purchase  of  Books  and  other  requisites, 
carriage  of  parcels,  and  materials  for 
packing,  &c., 

Wages  of  Packers,  &c.,  &c., 

Moieties  of  Rentcharge  of  Teachers'  Re- 
sidences repaid  by  Commissioners,  . 

1 rivate  Contribution  Fund,  Payments  to 
Schools  from, 

Grant  in  aid  of  Teachers’  Pension  Fund, 
paid  over  to  Teachers’  Pension  Office,  . 

Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  : 
Paid  to  Teachers  of  1ST.  Schools,  . 

,,  Guardians  of  Poor  Law  Unions 
in  aid  of  Poor  Rates, 

Income  Tax  : 

Payments  to  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment of  deductions  for  Income  Tax,  . 

Payment  „o  Pensions  Fund  of  amounts 
stopped  from  Quarterly  Salaries  of 
Teachers,  under  the  Act  42  & 43  Yic 
c.  74,  1879, 

Insurance  Premium  paid  over  to  North 
British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co  , . 

Rates  Contributions  Account: 

Paid  to  the  Teachers,  . , , 

Sundry  debits  to  the  Vote  for  1898-9,  , 

Deposits  returned  to  Farm  Students, 

Balance  of  Parliamentary  Vote  of 
IS 98-9 9 surrendered, 

Balance  on  31st  March,  1900, 

Total, 


624  4 3 

4,956  13  1 

3,084  18  3 
1,076  16  11 
2,434  5 0 
370  18  0 
582  £ 0 
239  9 2 
21  1 0 


32,268  3 
806  15  1 


67,131  1 8 

16,687  13  0 


£ s.  d. 

1,183,612  4 8 


26,007  7 7 


13,390  7 8 


33,074  18  2 
4,819  5 4 
297  1 0 0 
18,000  0 u 


83,818  14  8 
1,089  11  4 

23,507  1 1 7 

1,452  19  0 

26,007  7 7 
60  16  10 
94  0 0 

19,859  6 8 
41,743  15  7 


1,450,828  9 1 
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NAMES  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS 

OF 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND 
On  March  31,  1900, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  DATES  OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  APPOINTMENTS. 


Yoar  of 

Appointment 

Right,  Hon.  Loud  Morris, 1868 

Edmund  G.  Dease,  Esq.,  d.l.,  ......  1880 

J.  Malcolm  Inglis,  Esq.,  j.p., 1837 

Sir  Percy  R.  Grace,  Bart.,  d.l., 1888 

James  Moeell,  Esq., 1888 

George  E.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  e.t.c.d.,  E.R.S.,  . . . 1888 

Sir  Henry  Bellingham,  Bart.,  d.l. , ....  1890 

Right  Hon.  Christopher  Palles,  Lord  Chief  Baron,.  . 1890 

Roy.  Henry  Eyans,  d.d.,  .......  1890 

Sir  Rowland  Blenherhassett,  Bart.,  d.l.,  . . 1891 

His  Honour  Judge  Shaw,  . . . . . -1891 

Rev.  Hamilton  B.  Wilson,  d.d.,  . . . • . 1892 

Most  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  . 1895 

Stanley  Harrington,  Esq.,  j.p., 1895 

Wm.  R.  J.  Molloy,  Esq.,  j.p., 1895 

Edward  Dowden,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.,  , 189g 

Eer.  John  Henry  Bernard,  d.d.,  e.t.c.d.,  . . . 1897 

Right  Rev.  Mervyn  Aechdall,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  . 1897 
William  Joseph  Myles  Starkie, Esq.,  u. a. (Resident 
Commissioner ),  ........  1899 

Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gibson 1899 
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Dublin  Castle. 


19 th  July , 1 900. 


Gentlemen, 

I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  18th  instant,  forwarding,  for  submission  to  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Sixty-sixth  fteport 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland 
lor  the  year  1899-1900. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed), 

D.  HARREL. 

The  Secretaries  to  the  Commissioners 
v of  National  Education, 

Marlboro’-street. 
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Thp.  following  appear  periodically,  and  can  be  subscribed  for  . 

'I’rade  of  thb  UrniTED  Kingdom  with  British  Possessions  and  Foreign  Countries, 
showing  the  Quantities  and  the  Declared  Value  of  the  Articles; 

The  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  in  Public  and  Private  Business  are  published  daily — 
House  of  Lords,  price  Id.  per  4 pp. ; House  of  Commons,  Id.  per  8 pp. 

Trade  Reports  of  the  several  British  Colonies,  with  information  relative  to  their  population 
and  general  condition. 

Trade  Reports  by  Her  Majesty’s  Representatives  in  Foreign  Countries,  and  Reports  cn 
~ Commercial  and  General  Interests. 

state  Trials,  being  Reports  of  the  Chief  State  Trials  which  have  taken  place  between  1820 
nd  the  present  time,  published  under  the  supervision  of  a Committee  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  1820-1823  to  1850-1858.  8 vols.  Boy.  8vo.  Price  l Os.  each, 

Hsnser,  u.jyr.s.  a Report  on  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  voyage  of,  during  the  years 
873-76,  under  the  command  of  Captain  G-.  S.  Hares,  R.N. , and  Captain  F . Turle  Thomson , 
p V Prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson,  Knt., 
F R.S. ; and  now  of  Sir  John  Murray,  K.C.B.  Fifty  Volumes.  Price  10 1Z.  1 os. 

■SSE  British  Central  Protectorate.  Precis  of  information  concerning.  Price  3s.  6d. 
\dtificers.  Military.  Handbook  for.  Price  Is. 

Fiectrici'iv  and  Magnetism.  Text-book.  By  Capt.  W.  P.  Bull,  R.S.  Price  9s. 

Field  Service  Manual.  Cavalry.  1899.  Price  4d.  Mounted  Infantry.  1899.  Price  3d. 
Ivfantry.  Mounted.  Regulations.  1899.  Provisional  issue.  Price  3d. 

Vjtf  vnd  Country  between  Dongoi.a,  Suakim.  Kassala,  and  Omdurman.  Report 
a Pi’jpe  4.<f.  F>il 

KnoDEsTA.  SoOthejm.  Precis  of  information  concerning.  By  Major  C, 

C M.G.  January,  1899. 

Smut.  Wars.  Their  Principles  and  Practice.  New  edition. 

Suoas.  Handbook  of  the.  Part  I.,  Geographical.  Part  II.,  Historical, 
jjn-ro.  Supplement  to-  July,  1899. 

Vor.n.vrEEa  Camps,  1900.  Pay,  &o.  Instructions  relating  to. 


Price  4s.  6d. 
T.  Dawkins, 
Price  2s. 
Price  5s. 
Price  2s. 
Price  2s.  del. 
Price  Id. 


Rules  of  Coui’t.  Tables  of  Fees,  c. 


Sfavalu- 

I^avAl  Prize  Courts. 

Telford!  Holy  Island  and  the  Farse  Islands.  By  W.  Gunn,  F.G.S. 
South  Wales  Coal  Field.  Part  1.  Country  round  Newport,  Mon 


Price  3s. 


Price  2s.  6d. 
By  Aubrey  Strahaa. 

Price  2s. 


Local  Government  Board : — . . 

Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milk.  Shops.  Model  Regulations.  l rice  Id. 

Enteric  Fever  in  the  UrbAn  District  op  Coleford  and  the  Rural  District  of  West 
Dean.  Deport  on.  __  _r 

Boarding-out  OF  Paofer  Children.  1898-99.  Report  of  Miss  H.  Mason  and  of  Miss 
F.  M.  Chapman.  Lach  2d. 

Emigrants’  information  Office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster,  viz.:— 

Colonies.-  Handbooks  for.  April,  1900.  8vo.  Wrapper.  . 

No.  1.  Canada.  2.  New  South  Wales.  3.  Victoria.  4.  South  Australia. 

5.  Queensland.  6.  Western  Australia.  7.  Tasmania.  8.  New  Zealand. 

9.  Cape  Colony.  10.  Natal.  ...  Price  Id.  each. 

No.  11.  Professional  Handbook  dealing  with  Professions  m the  Colonies. 

12.  Emigration  Statutes  and  General  Handbook.  Price  3d.  each. 

>i0.  13  (viz..  Nos.  1 to  1*2  in  cloth).  ^I?ce  2,<? 

Consular  Reports,  Summary  of.  America,  North  and  South.  June,  1899.  I rice  2d 
Intending  Emigrants,  Information  for: — Argentine  Republic,  price  2d.  California 
price  Id.  Ceylon  price  I d.  Federated  Malay  States,  Jan.  1900,  price  4d.  Maryland, 
price  Id.  Newfoundland,  price  Id.  South  African  Republic,  price  3d.  West  Indies, 

Excise  laws. Practical  Arrangement  of  the  Laws  rei ative  to  the  Excise,  &c.,  &c. 

Bv  Nath.  J.  Highmore,  Assist.  Solicitor  of  Inland  Revenue.  2nd  Edition,  2 vols. 


Price  30s. 


Africa  by  Treaty.  The  Map  of.  By  Sir  E.  Hertslet,  K.C.B.  3 Vols.  Price  Sis.  6d. 
Commercial  Treaties.  (Hertslet’s.)  A complete  collection  of  Treaties,  &c.,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers  so  far  aa  they  relate  to  Commerce  and  iNayigation,  &c. 
By  Sir  E.  Hertslet,  K.C.B.,  &c.  Vols.  I.  to  XX.  , . 1 nee  ios.  each 

State  Papers.  British  and  Foreign.  Vol.  80.  General  Index  ^chronologically  _and 


alphabetically  arranged)  to  Vols.  65  to  79.  (1873  to  1888.)  Vol.  81.  1888-1889.  Vol. 
82.  1889-1890.  Vol.  83.  1890-1891.  Vol.  84.  1891-1892.  Vol.  8j.  1892-1893, 


Price  1 0s.  each. 


82.  1889-1890. 

Vol.  86.  1893-1894.  Vol.  37.  1894-1895. 

Bourn  of  Trade  Journal,  of  Tariff  and  Trade  Notices  and  Miscellaneous  Commercial 
Information.  Published  weekly.  . . I rice  Id. 

Index  to  Vols.  1 to  14..  Price  2s.  And  to  Vols.  XV . to  XX. 


July,  1893^  to  June.  1896. 

Price  Is.  6d, 


Sew,  Royal  Botanic  Garden*  : Bulletins  of  Miscellaneous  Information, 
price  3s.  ; and  Monthly  parts,  1899,  price  4d. 
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SALE  OF  fiOViSNISNT  P U ® LI C A TIOIS  : 

The  under-mentioned  Firms  have  been  appointed  sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of 
Government  Publications,  including  Parliamentary  Reports  and  Papers,  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, Record  Office  Publications,  &c„,  &c.,  and  all  such  works  can  be  'purchased  from 
them  either  directly  or  through  retail  booksellers,  who  are  entitled  to  a discount  of  25  per 
cent,  from  th,e  selling  prices: — 1 

IN  ENGLAND:— 

For  all  publications  excepting  Ordnance  and  Geological  Maps,  the  Hydrographical 
Works  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Patent  Office  Publications: — Messrs.  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoodk,  East  Harding  Street*  E.C. 

For  Geological  Maps:- — Mr.  E.  Stanford,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

For  Hydrographical  Works  of  the  Admiralty  Mr.  J.  D.  Potter,  3!,  Poultry,  E.C. 

Patent  Office  Publications  are  sold  at  the  Patent  Office. 


For  all  Publications  excepting  the  Hydrographical  Works  of  the  Admir.  ;;v  an,J 
Patent  Office.  Publications  : 

IN  SCOTLAND: — Messrs,  John  Mxnzjss  & Co.,  Rose  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  ■ v,w 
Nile  Street,  Glasgow. 

IN  IRELAND :— Messrs.  Hodges.  Figgis  & Co,,  Limited,  104,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  :__There 
are  Agents  for  the  sale  of  these  Maps  in  most  of  the  chief  towns.  Copies  can  also  be 
ordered  at  many  Head  Post  Offices,  and  through  any  Bookseller,  or  from  t.he  : hector- 
General  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton;  or,  in  the  wise  of  Ireland,  from  the  (•  i vr  in 
Charge  Ordnance  Survey,  Dublin. 


The  following  is  a list  of  some  of  the  more  important  Parliamentary  and  Official 
Publications  recently  issued  : 

Parliamentary « 

Statutes — \ 1 

Public  General,  Session  1899.  With  Index,  Tables,  &c.  Cloth  i'vite  3, 

Second  Revised  Edition.  A. D.  1230—1 713  to  A.D.  1872-1883.  XV  Vols 
„ . . ■ . _ ,,  , Price  ,7s.  M.  eaili. 

Kemsea  Jzaitions.  i ables  showing  subsequent  Repeals,  effected  by  Acts  of  Session 
62  & 63  Viet-  1899.  ' 1 pr:t,e  u 

Statutes  in  Force,  Index  to.  1 5th  Edition. !©.  end  of  62  & 63  Viet.  S Vols. 

..  v Price  10a  M 

^ Statutory Rules  and  Orders  revised.  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  other  than 
those  of  a Local,  Personal,  or  Temporary  Character,  issued  prior  to  1890,  and  now 
m force  Vols.  I.  to  VIII.  Price  10s.  each. 

■Statutory  Hides  ana  Orders  other  than  those  of  a Local,  Personal,  or  Temporary 
Character.  With  a List  of  the  more  important  Statutory  Orders  of  a bocal 
Character  arranged  in  classes  ; and  an  Index.  Rioy.- 8vo.  Boards.  Issued  ir. 
the  years  1890,  1891,  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899. 
c,  . , . ■ _ . . , . Price  105., each. 

Statutory  links  and  Orders  in  force  on  31st  December,  1899.  Index  to.  Price  1 Of. 
Statutoiy  Hales  and  Orders,  1900.  Registered  under  the  Rules  Publication  Act, 
1893.  In  course  of  issue. 

nr  of  Po-rUament,  Public  and  Local  and  Private,  Session  1900.  In  course  of  issue. 
[Il.C.  Iso.  134/ 1900.]  Coal.  Tables  showing  Production,  &c.,  1883  to  1898.  Price  6 d. 
[Cd.  250.]  Navy.  Boilers.  Memorandum  respecting  Water-tube  Boilers  tin  H.M.  Ships. 

Price  4%d. 

Agricultural  Returns.  Great  Britain,  1899.  Price  l.v.  id. 

Industrial  Training  of  Girls  in  Schools  in  thr  Metropolitan  District. 

Report  on.  Price  Is. 

Mines  and  Quarries.  General  Report  and  Statistics,  1899.  Part  I. 

Persons  employed,  output,  accidents,  &c.  Price  Sd. , 

Railway  Returns  for  the  Year  1899,  « ith  Summary  Tables.  1854-1 899. 

. , Price  I Id. 

Education,  Directory,  with  Regulations  for  establishing  and  conducting 
Science  and  Art  Schools  and  Classes.  1900-1901.  Price  6d. 

Factories  and  Workshops.  Annual  Pteporfc,  with  Appendices.  Price  6s.  11 W- 
Industrial  Associations  of  the  United  .Kingdom.  Labour  Department 
, Directory.  Price  7Jrf. 

ICd.  134  and  1341  to  13412.]  Mines.  Reports  of  H.M.  Inspectors  for  1899,  with 


[Cd.  166.] 
[Qd,  237.] 


[Cd.  167.] 
[Cd.  262.] 
[Cd.  190.] 


[Cd.  223.] 
[Cd.  ,120.] 


Summaries  of.  the  Statistical  portion  under  the  provisions  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Act,  1887;  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts,  1872-1875;  Slate  Mines  (Gunpowder) 


Act,  1882.  Districts  Nos.  1 to  13.  Complete.  ' "Price  7s.  Id 

Minks  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  List  of,  for  1898.  Price  3*. 

Voakkies.  Ditto.  ditto.  ditto.  1898.  Price  3s. *i. 

Minus  Abandoned.  List  of  the  Plans  of.  Corrected  to  31st  December,  1898.  Price  10c/, 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  SIXTY-SIXTH  REPOET 

OF  THE 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  IRELAND, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1899-1900. 

Section  I. — General  Reports  on  the  State  of  National  Education 
in  1899,  by  Inspectors  and  others. 

INDEX. 


Name  of  Writer  of  Report. 

Position. 

Subject  of  Report. 

Page 

Mr.  Eardley, 

Head  Inspector,  . 

Londonderry  Group  of  Dis- 
tricts. 

1 

Dr.  Alexander, 

do., 

Cork  do., 

„ Moran,  .... 

do.,  . • • 

Belfast  do., 

13 

Mjr.  A.  N.  Bonaparte-Wyse,  M.A., 

District  Inspeotor, 

Ballymena  District, 

15 

„ W.  Pedlow,  B.A., 

do., 

Belfast  (South)  do., 

33 

Dr.  H.  M.  Beatty,  . 

do.,  . ■ • 

Newtownards  do., 

44 

„ Gh  Bateman,  . 

do., 

Limerick  District, 

54 

Mr  J.  Semple,  B.A., 

do.,  . . . 

Ballina  District, 

63 

i)  D.  Lehane,  B.A., 

do.,  . . . 

Boyle  do., 

70 

» J.  MacMahon,  . 

do.,  ... 

Partly  to  Bailieborough, 
mainly  to  Mullingar  Dis- 

76 

Dr.  J.  Steede, 

do., 

Dundalk  District, 

Mr.  L.  O’Reilly, 

do.,  ... 

Tuam  do., 

88 

J.  C.  Rogers,  B.A., 

do., 

Partly  to  Mullingar,  mainly 
to  Bailieborough  District. 

95 

» W.  H.  Welply,  B.A.,  . 

do.,  ... 

Galway  District, 

» W.P.  Headen,  B.A.,  . 

do., 

Dublin  (No.  3)  do.. 

106 

» J.  H.  Tibbs,  B.A., 

do., 

Gort  do., 

115 

•>  D.  T.  M'Enery,  M.A.,  . 

do., 

Ennis  District,  . 

121 

Dr.  J.  B.  Skeffington, 

do., 

Waterford  District, 

130 

Mr.  P,  J,  Fitzgerald,  . 

do.,  ... 

Millstreet  do., 

141 

■>  J.  S.  Oussen,  B.A., 

do., 

Killamey  do., 

150 

ii  Thos.  Carroll, 

Agricultural  Superintendent,  . 

Agricultural  Instruction, 

158 

Messrs.  Sullivan,  ll.B.,  and 
otronge,  M.A. 

” » ii 

Head  Inspectors, . 

All  the  Training  Colleges,  . 

172 

do.,  ... 

“ Marlhorough-street”  Train- 
ing College. 

“ St.  Patrick’s”  Training  Col- 

176 

lege-  „ . 

“ Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Tram- 

179 

ing  College.  . 

“Church  of  Ireland’  Tram- 

180 

do.,  ... 

ing  College.  „ , 

“ De  La  Salle”  Training  Col- 

181 

Mr.  Eardley  and  Dr.  Alexander, 

Practical  Tests  in  Teaching 

182 

Dr.  Moran  and  Mi'.  Dewar,  M.A., 

in  Colleges. 
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The  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they 
do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  these 
Reports,  nor  do  they  feel  called  upon  to  adopt  any  suggestions  they 
may  contain. 


General  Report  on  the  Londonderry  Group  of  Districts  by  ^epstat°nf 
Mr.  F.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector.  National 

Education. 

Londonderry,  January,  1900.  %r-F- 

J J Eardley, 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I beg  to  submit  inspector. 
the  following  report  on  the  Londonderry  Circuit  for  the  year  ended  Londou- 
30th  September,  1899.  deny. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  areas  of  the  several  districts,  Circuit 
and,  consequently,  of  the  circuit  itself,  during  the  past  year ; but,  four 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  inspection  staff — 


D.  5. 

Mr.  M'Glade  was  succeeded  by 

Mr.  Mabon. 

7. 

Mr.  O’Connell  „ „ 

Mr.  MacMillan. 

„ 13. 

Mr.  MacMillan  „ „ 

Dr.  Bateman. 

„ 15. 

Mr.  Dickie  .,  „ 

Mr.  Connelly. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  improvement  of  the  school-houses,  noticed  Scliool- 
in  former  reports,  still  continues,  and  is,  I am  happy  to  say,  not  houses, 
merely  sentimental,  but  highly  practical.  The  progress  is  slow, 
limited  as  it  is  by  site  difficulties,  as  well  as  financial ; but  each  year 
sees  new  and  suitable  structures  taking  the  place  of  those  erected 
many  years  ago  in  a haphazard  sort  of  fashion,  the  chief  element 
of  consideration  being  cheapness  of  construction.  Not  a few  of  the 
old  school-houses  were  adapted  dwelling-houses,  or  disused  farm  offices. 

These  at  the  best  were  necessarily  merely  makeshifts,  and  only 
tolerated  until  something  better  could  be  had.  I have  a case  before 
my  mind  where  a school  under  one  teacher  was  conducted  in  a 
small  two-storied  house — one  part  of  the  school  taught  upstairs,  and 
the  other  division  on  the  ground  floor.  Until  recently  the  manager 
could  not  procure  a site;  but  this  he  has  now  secured,  and  a new 
vested  house  will  be  shortly  erected.  It  is  agreeable  to  turn  from 
this  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture,  as  in  Cookstown,  where  a fine 
house,  replete  with  all  the  modem  improvements,  sanitary  and  other- 
wise, was  erected  solely  by  local  contributions.  The  house  cost 
£1,600,  of  which  sum  the  lord  of  the  soil,  Lord  Dunleith,  contributed 
£500,  besides  giving  a free  site  of  two  acres,  in  the  town  itself. 

When  the  aid  of  the  Board  is  obtained  for  the  erection  of  vested 
school-houses,  it  is  generally  understood  this  aid  will  amount  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  expenditure.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  remote 
mountainous  districts,  and,  consequently,  the  poorest,  where  the 
expense  of  carriage  of  materials,  such  as  slates,  timber,  cut  stone, 
ventilators,  from  the  place  of  purchase  to  the  site  exceeds  their 
original  cost.  Thus,  to  take  a case  in  point  in  the  parish  of  Lower 
Killybegs,  post-town  Ardara,  the  manager  informed  me  a horse 
can  only  bring  half  a ton  in  a load,  and  that  once  a day,  from  the 
town  of  Ardara  to  the  site  of  the  school-house  he  is  now  engaged  in 
building.  Some  special  consideration  would  seem  equitable  in  such 
cases. 
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A good  many  of  the  older  school-houses,  though  substantially 
built,  slated,  with  boarded  floors,  and  kept  in  good  repair,  were 
built  so  low — walls  seven  feet  high — that  lighting  and  ventilation 
are  both  unsatisfactory.  In  fact,  in  these  school-houses — and  they 
are  not  few — little  or  nothing  can  be  done  after  two  o’clock  dining 
the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January.  The  pupils  have 
to  huddle  round  the  door  and  windows  to  see  what  they  are  doing. 
This  is  the  most  hopeless  class  of  school;  for,  since  the  houses 
cannot  be  called  bad,  no  steps  will  be  taken  for  their  improvement. 
Some  of  the  managers  to  whom  I have  spoken  on  the  subject 
suggested  dormer  windows,  and  I have  mentioned  to  others  this 
expedient,  which  appears,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be  the  most 
feasible. 

There  is  not  much  change  to  notice  in  the  character  of  the  pupils’ 
attendance.  Agricultural  occupation  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the 
poverty  or  indifference  of  some  parents  in  the  towns,  are  the  chief 
causes  of  irregularity.  To  cope  with  the  latter,  School  Attendance 
Committees  have  been  formed  in  most  of  the  considerable  towns  in 
the  circuit,  and  their  action  is  beneficial,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
was  originally  anticipated.  To  the  ordinary  agricultural  operations 
for  which  child  labour  is  in  request,  such  as  potato  planting  and 
gathering,  weeding,  hay-making,  and  turf-making,  must  be  added 
blackberry  gathering,  which,  in  some  localities,  is  a remunerative 
occupation  in  the  autumn  months.  In  the  County  Donegal,  herding 
cattle  keeps  a good  many  children  from  school.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  there  a child  performing  the  two-fold  function  of  herd  and 
nurse.  This  herding  is  necessary  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
fences  to  separate  the  different  holdings.  In  addition  to  these 
remediable  causes  of  irregularity,  there  are  others,  non-preventible— 
inclement  weather  and  epidemics,  such  as  measles,  from  which  few 
localities  are  free  for  more  than  two  seasons  in  succession. 

Punctuality,  as  distinguished  from  regularity,  of  attendance,  is  a 
good  deal  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  and  it  is  here  his  efficiency 
is  shown.  When  he  is  engrossed  with  his  work,  he  will  himself  set 
an  unfailing  example  of  this  desirable  quality ; he  will  make  his 
school  attractive,  and  so  work  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils  that 
they  will  let  no  consideration  prevent  their  attendance  at  their 
morning  lesson. 

I have  before  my  mind  a case  in  point,  and  it  is  not  invidious  to 
mention  names  when  praise,  not  censure,  is  to  be  given.  The  teacher 
of  Rathmullen  Female — a school  not  long  in  operation — has  so 
roused. her  pupils,  and  impressed  on  their  minds  the  necessity  of 
early  attendance  that,  as  I was  informed  by  one  of  the  parents,  the 
children  get  clamorous  for  an  early  breakfast,  and  will  not  linger  for 
the  favourite  school  companion  who  happens  not  to  be  ready  when 
called  for,  but  will  rush  on  so  as  to  be  in  good  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is,  unfortunately,  too  often  the  case  that  teacher  and  pupils 
are  quite  content  when  the  latter  are  barely  in  time  for  roll  call. 

As  to  the  latter,  a good  deal  of  misconception  existed,  and  in  some 
carelessly  taught  schools,  there  was  no  early  lesson,  and  no  business 
commenced  until  after  the  rolls  were  called.  The  teachers  defended 
themselves,  - when  reminded  they  were  losing  the  best  part  of  the 
day,  by  pointing  to  the  rule,  and  remarking  where  was  the  fault 
when  they  gave  four  hours’  instruction  after  the  attendance  was 
recorded.  The  defence  and  the  explanation  conveyed  to  my  mm 
the  idea  that  the  spirit  of  the  teacher’s  calling  was  absent  here.  . 
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The  managers  are  quite  alive  as  to  the  necessity  for  both  regularity  Reports  on 
and  punctuality,  and  promote  both.  In  Ardara  No.  1,  the  manager,  National  °f 
General  Tredennick,  gives  30s.  a year  to  be  distributed  in  prizes  Education, 
to  pupils  who  make  one  hundred  attendances  in  the  Results  period,  m,  ~ 
the  amount  to  each  depending  on  his  regularity.  The  principle  is  Ecirdiey, 
good  to  reward  assiduity  rather  than  ability.  In  most  of  the  towns,  factor 
trips  to  the  seaside  are  organized  for  the  regular  attendants.  In  London-’ 
these  trips,  the  pupils  are  attended  by  their  teachers,  who  maintain  derry. 
the  slight  discipline  necessary ; and  I think  the  day  so  spent  should  — 
be  included  in  the  attendance,  as  is  done  in  the  English  schools,  when 
the  pupils  are  taken  to  museums,  picture  galleries,  or  other  places  of 
public  instruction. 

After  all  it  is  singular  to  observe  how  slight  a hold  the  school  has 
on  the  attendance,  as  evidenced  by  the  injurious  effect  of  a holiday 
in  the  middle  of  a week.  The  pupils  get  relaxed  just  as  the  school 
loses  its  tension,  the  feeling  of  the  pupils  becomes  communicated  to 
the  parents,  who  in  turn  become  apathetic,  with  the  general  result — 
diminished  attendance  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

There  are  not  many  schools  in  this  circuit  attended  by  half-timers ; 
still  there  are  some,  and  the  recent  raising  of  the  standard  for  leaving 
certificates  will  be  beneficial  to  these.  A pupil  leaving  after  only 
passing  in  Fourth  Class,  would,  except  in  the  favourable  circumstance 
of  a good  evening  school,  or  other  cause  inducing  effort,  soon  qualify 
to  be  classed  among  the  illiterates. 

The  teachers,  as  a whole,  in  this  circuit,  are  fairly  earnest,  intelli-  Teachers, 
gent,  and  capable.  As  in  every  large  body  of  men,  there  are  some 
backsliders,  who  either  from  original  ineptitude,  or  deficient  energy, 
fail  to  turn  out  good  or  even  moderately  fair  work.  It  is  remarked 
that  teachers  taking  charge  of  schools  after  a course  of  two  years’ 
training  exhibit  a good  deal  of  helplessness  in  managing  their  schools. 

They  can  teach  a single  class  well,  with  vigour,  intelligence,  and 
effect,  but  to  keep  all  the  classes  profitably  employed  at  the  same 
time  seems  to  them  a bewildering  task.  The  reason  appears  to  be 
that  they  had  no  previous  experience.  The  two  years’  Queen's 
Scholars  had  been  formerly  monitors,  pupil-teachers,  or  merely 
advanced  pupils,  and  as  such  had  no  further  experience  than  how  to 
teach  a single  class ; their  training  advanced  them  little  in  this 
direction,  and  hence  the  difficulty  experienced  by  inspectors  in  filling 
up  the  special  service  form  of  report  as  to  Method  of  Teaching.  The 
inspector,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  finds  the  teacher  capable  of 
giving  a lesson  satisfactory  in  all  its  details,  while  the  Results 
examination  exhibits  deplorable  defects  in  the  general  proficiency  of 
the  school.  Of  course,  another  explanation  presents  itself,  and  that 
is,  when  the  teacher  is  put  on  his  mettle  before  the  inspector,  he 
exerts  all  his  strength,  but  this  effort  is  spasmodic,  and  is  not  main- 
tained : hence  the  ineffectiveness  of  his  teaching.  The  sample  from 
which,  the  inspector  judges  is  not  of  the  average  quality.  As  a 
rule,  it  may  be  said  that  those  who  have  been  monitors  in  good 
schools,  or  pupil-teachers  in  Model  Schools  become,  after  training, 
and  a few  years’  experience,  the  best  teachers. 

There  is  little  or  no  change  to  report  with  regard  to  Reading,  Subjects  of 
which  retains  its  main  defects — faulty  grouping  of  the  words  and  in-  Instruction 
distinctness.  For  the  most  part,  a solid  foundation  for  the  first  (a)Readmg. 
defect  is  laid  when  the  pupils  are  in  the  First  Class.  The  instruc- 
hon  of  this  class  is  a good  deal  left  to  a pupil  or  a monitor,  who 
succeeds,  in  a wooden  kind  of  way,  in  making  the  children  repeat  the 
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words  without  any  connection  or  grouping,  just  as  they  would  cause 
them  to  repeat  the  nine  digits.  The  style  of  reading  thus  acquired 
remains  a long  time  after  the  pupil  has  left  the  First  Class.  The 
habit  of  reading  aloud  is  not  sufficiently  practised,  and  to  this 
cause,  to  some  extent  at  least,  I attribute  the  indistinctness.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  most  distinct  reading  in  the  circuit  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Irish-speaking  districts  of  the  County  Donegal. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  reading — silent,  where  the  person  reads  for 
his  own  information ; aloud,  for  the  information  of  others.  Practically, 
it  is  only  the  latter  which  Inspectors  test,  leaving  the  former,  which  is 
the  more  general,  as  well  as  the  more  useful,  almost  unheeded.  In 
examination  of  the  senior  classes,  both  might  be  usefully  combined. 
Thus,  while  a junior  class  is  under  examination,  the  pupils  of  the 
senior  could  be  directed  to  look  down  a paragraph,  and  ascertain 
for  themselves  how  the  words  should  be  grouped,  so  as  to  bring 
out  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  what  words  should  be  emphatic. 
This  would  afford  excellent  practice  in  making  the  pupils  help 
themselves,  and  enable  one  to  act  on  the  principle  that  a pupil  should 
not  be  called  on  . to  read  aloud,  until  he  has  grasped  the  meaning  of 
the  passage. 

The  non-existence  of  school  libraries  furnished  with  suitable  books 
has  been  often  deplored,  but  it  is  quite  a mistake  to  suppose  that  no 
provision  exists  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  knowledge  other  than  that 
contained  in  the-  school  books,  as  connected  with  churches  and 
chapels,  libraries  not  consisting  of  religious  works,  have  been  every- 
where established,  and  access  to  these  can  be  readily  obtained  by  the 
scholars. 

I do  not  find  the  explanation  very  faulty ; most  of  the  pupils  make 
a very  fair  attempt  at  showing  they  understand  what  they  read.  In 
poetry  it  is  a different  matter,  and  in  both  recitation  and  explana- 
tion, there  is  room  for  much  improvement. 

Handwriting  throughout  the  circuit  is,  for  the  most  part,  good. 
The  numerous  series  of  copy-books  on  the  requisition  list  are  some- 
what bewildering  to  the  inexperienced  teacher  at  first;  and,  after 
going  the  round  of  a variety  of  styles,  he  generally  settles  into  one 
which  suits.  The  arrangement  for  giving  out  the  necessary  materials 
— pens,  copy-books — do  not,  as  a rule,  reflect  much  credit  on  the 
teacher's  tact;  and,  in  the  case  of  one  trained  teacher,  I found  the 
ink  poured  out  into  little  pools  on  the  desk,  in  front  of  the  scholars. 
The  blackboard,  the  most  important  piece  of  apparatus  in  the  school- 
room, is  not  sufficiently  made  use  of;  as,  instead  of  moving  con- 
stantly through  the  desks,  correcting  individual  mistakes,  the  teacher 
should  occasionally  stand  in  front  before  the  board,  illustrate  the 
prevailing  faults,  and  show  how  these  should  be  corrected.  In  this 
way  the  scholars  would  be  prevented  from  copying  their  own  mis- 
takes, bred  by  repetition,  stereotyping  them  as  it  were,  or  at  least 
making  them  difficult  of  subsequent  correction.  I find,  also,  too 
little  attention  to  the  proper  use  of  blotting  paper.  I do  not  think 
the  use  of  head  lines  should  be  abandoned  in  any  class,  as  the  Hand- 
writing of  even  the  highest  class  is  so  imperfectly  formed  that  the 
need  of  good  models  continues  to  exist  while  the  scholar  attends 
school.  . . 

Spelling  is,  on  the  whole,  well  attended  to.  In  transcription  too 
little  attention  is  devoted  to  the  punctuation  marks,  the  use  of  which 
might  most  conveniently  be  taught  in  connexion  with  this  exercise, 
by  pointing  out  that  their  occurrence  is  regulated  by  the  sense,  with 
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occasional  questioning  as  to  why  such  a mark  is  here,  another  there,  Reports  on 
and  so  on.  Were  this  done,  we  would  not  find  the  letters  of  the  National  °f 
pupils,  as  they  often  are,  as  devoid  of  punctuation  as  an  Act  of  Education. 
Parliament.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  expect  the  comma  and  Mr 
period  to  be  well  known  as  to  then*  situation.  EardUm 

Another  point  about  the  letters  is  that  the  spelling  in  these  contains  Inspector. 
fewer  blunders  than  the  Dictation  exercise ; and  wherei  pupils  can  spell  London- 
tlie  common  words  they  use  in  communications,  oral  and  written,  den7^_ 
they  cannot  be  set  down  as  deficient.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say 
it  is  of  more  importance  that  the  pupil  should  know  how  to  spell 
“ the  ” and  “ they  ” correctly  when  writing  than  that  he  should  be 
familiar  with  all  the  irregular  polysyllables  in  the  language.  The 
subject  of  Composition  should  be  commenced  early  by  insisting  on  the 
pupils  answering,  not  in  single  words,  but  in  complete  sentences. 

The  proficiency  in  Arithmetic  is,  on  the  whole,  very  fair,  but  should  Arithmetic, 
be  better,  as  it  receives  more  time  and  attention  than  any  other  branch. 

The  pernicious  system  of  teaching  it  by  cards  exists  everywhere,  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  use  of  the  blackboard,  by  means  of  which  the 
. subject  might  be  treated  more  intellectually.  No  subject  lends  itself 
more  readily  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intelligence.  Each  new  rule 
or  process  should  be  introduced  by  blackboard  illustration,  using  small 
I numbers,  then  others  to  be  worked  out  on  slates  until  the  pupils  are 
familiar  with  the  operation,  and  finally,  examples  with  very  small 
numbers  to  be  worked  mentally.  This  is  the  best  form  of  Mental 
Arithmetic — much  better  than  the  “ dozen,”  “ score,”  and  “ interest  ” 
rules  with  which  the  text-books  abound.  I would  not  say  these 

I'  should  be  excluded,  as  many  of  them  afford  scope  for  intelligent 
judgment;  but  I mean  that  Mental  Arithmetic  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  such  exercises. 

The  written  work  is  generally  ill-arranged,  with  badly  formed 

II  figures,  and  irregular  lines  of  separation,  showing  much  want  of 
neatness  and  taste.  In  the  junior  classes,  too,  notation  is  neglected, 
and  it  must  be  said  the  tables  are  not  sufficiently  known. 

I Grammar  and  Geography,  as  aids  to  intelligent  explanation  of  read-  Grammar 
ing  lesson,  receive  due  attention ; but  I do  not  think  the  pupils  are  , 

so  well  grounded  in  them  as  formerly.  A pupil’s  being  able  to  parse  ieograp  y* 
correctly  with  reference  to  rules  of  syntax  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  he  will  either  speak  or  write  grammatically.  His  speech  will 
uot  much  depart  from  what  he  hears  at  home,  and  his  written  work 
will  correspond.  In  Geography,  it  is  observed  that  the  pupils  in  the 
f ourth  and  higher  classes  soon  lose  their  familiarity  with  the  Map 
oi  the  World;  the  new  matter  they  have  to  learn  “ crowds  out”  the 
old.  J 

In  Needlework  a radical  improvement  is  called  for.  Such  a tiling  as  Needle- 
a jass  lesson  is  never  given  by  the  teacher  : the  instruction  is  strictly  work, 
i ^dividual,  and  is  just  as  ineffective  as  when  Reading,  Arithmetic, 

^nd  the  other  subjects  were  treated  similarly.  But  the  teachers 
themselves  would  have  to  be  shown  how  to  give  class  instruction  in 
is  branch.  I think  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  have  a course 
0 peripatetic  instruction  given  in  the  different  districts.  The  supply 
ol  materials  is  for  the  most  paid;  adequate,  but  not  always,  as  in 
the  following  exceptional  case — “Twenty-two  girls  present,  eleven 
a °Z.e  First  Class,  only  two  of  these  sewing,  and  they  had  no  thimbles.” 

"here  there  is  an  active,  intelligent  Workmistress,  all  the  girls 
are  put  to  some  form  of  knitting  or  needlework,  and  the  proficiency 
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is  found  to  be  above,  rather  than  below,  the  Programme  require- 
ments. Thus,  in  some  instances,  the  Second  Class  can  knit  with 
four  needles,  and  some  of  the  Third  can  turn  the  heel  of  a sock. 

In  Singing  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  system  is  gradually  superseding  the 
Staff  Notation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  subject  is  not  more 
generally  taught.  I think  it  should  be  insisted  upon  where  the 
teachers  hold  certificates  of  competency. 

The  practice  of  teaching  Drawing  is  gradually  extending,  and,  like 
Singing,  it  is  a subject  which  might  be  taught  to  every  pupil  attend- 
ing school.  It  is  very  generally  taken  as  one  of  the  two  infants’ 
subjects,  and  gives  to  these  young  people  unqualified  pleasure.  They 
make  unexpected  progress  and  by  the  time  they  reach  the  Third 
Class  have  not  the  least  difficulty  in  passing  at  the  Results  Examina- 
tion. There  is  generally  too  much  use  of  india  rubber,  and  too  little 
blackboard  illustration. 

In  the  town  schools,  Book-keeping  is  a favourite  subject  with  both 
boys  and  girls ; a few  understand  how  to  close  the  accounts,  but  with 
the  most  it  is  a mechanical  exercise. 

This  being  a compulsory  subject,  it  is  everywhere  taken  up  except 
in  the  large  towns.  The  exception  is  to  find  it  well  taught. 

The  interest  in  Algebra  and  Geometry  appears  to  be  steadily  declin- 
ing in  this  circuit.  In  some  few  schools,  where  the  teachers  take  an 
interest  in  them,  the  boys  acquire  very  respectable  proficiency,  and, 
singular  enough,  when  taught  to  girls  in  a mixed  school,  the  boys  do 
not  take  the  first  place. 


I remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  Eardley, 

Head  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office. 


General  Report  on  the  Cork  Group  of  Districts  by  Dr.  Alexander, 
Head  Inspector. 

Cork,  December,  1899. 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  the  instructions  conveyed  in  your 
letter  of  23rd  February  last,  I beg  to  submit  the  following  general 
report  on  the  Cork  circuit. 

The  circuit  embraces  the  southern  half  of  the  province  of  Munster. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  living  in  the  counties  included  in  it 
are  engaged  in  rural  occupations. 

Steady,  if  somewhat  slow,  progress  continues  to  be  made  in  pro- 
viding improved  school  accommodation.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  funds  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose, 
delay  in  completing  the  preliminary  negotiations  is  frequently- caused 
by  unforeseen  difficulties  connected  with  the  proving  of  title,  &c.  Id 
some  cases  in  which  the  Commissioners  have  made  grants  towards 
the  erection  of  new  vested  houses,  the  applicants  have  not  proceeded 
with  the  work  on  the  ground  that  the  grants  were  insufficient.  In 
one  of  these  cases,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  pretty  well  known 
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to  me,  I believe  there  is  much  substance  in  this  plea.  It  is  'obvious  Reports  on 
that  the  scale  of  expenditure  which  will  be  quite  adequate  in  one  the  ?tate  of 
locality  may  fall  short  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  in  another.  It  EduSL. 
is  to  be  regretted,  I think,  that  a hard  and  fast  line  is  laid  down  for  • 
the  whole  of  Ireland  in  the  recognised  scale  of  grants.  A more  Alexander , 
elastic  system,  in  accordance  with  which  the  local  representative  of  W ea ^ 
the  Board  of  Works  would  be  at  liberty  to  recommend  special  grants  W 
when  the  circumstances  seemed  to  demand  it  should,  I think  be  Cork* 
adopted.  ’ 

The  ventilation  of  some  of  the  newer  vested  houses  is  not  satis- 
factory. The  arrangements  for  opening  the  windows  are  complicated, 
and  are  easily  put  out  of  order.  In  remote  country  places  it  is  often 
not  possible  to  obtain  the  services  of  persons  who  are  capable  of 
setting  matters  to  rights,  and  hence  weeks  may  elapse  before  the 
school  can  be  properly  ventilated.  A simpler  plan  for  opening  the 
windows  should  be  adopted.  It  is  open  to  doubt,  also,  whether  the 
present  system  of  keeping  the  lower  portion  of  the  windows  per- 
manently closed  is  a good  one.  The  old  arrangement  by  which  the 
upper  portion  of  the  window  could  be  lowered,  and  the  lower  portion 
raised,  had  much  to  recommend  it.  The  ventilation  of  the  class- 
rooms, too,  is  often  very  imperfect.  They  have  usually  only  one 
window,  and  this  is  not  found  sufficient  for  the  removal  of  the  vitiated 
air. 

The  time  has  come,  I think,  to  take  effective  steps  to  have  schools 
vested  in  trustees  kept  in  proper  repair.  I understand  that,  having 
regard  to  the  existing  terms  of  the  lease  to  trustees,  these  gentle- 
men, in  signing  it,  incur  no  responsibility  in  connection  with  repairs 
to  the  school.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
cases  houses  of  comparatively  recent  erection  are  now  in  a more  or  less 
lapidated  state.  If  it  be  true  that  the  present  form  of  lease  does 
not  impose  upon  trustees  any  legal  obligation  to  keep  the  school- 
houses  vested  in  them  in  proper  repair  then  this  defect  should  be 
remedied. 

In  close  connection  with  the  question  of  school  accommodation  is  p ... 
e equally  important  one  of  making  arrangements  for  providing  an  an™1  me 
adequate  supply  of  furniture  and  apparatus.  According  to  any  apparatus, 
reasonable  modern  standard  the  great  majority  of  our  schools  are  by  ' 
no  means  as  efficiently  equipped  for  the  work  of  instruction  as  is 
desirable.  The  crux  here  is,  as  in  so  many  cases,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  “ wherewithal.”  There  is  no  regular  fund  available  for 
meeting  the  cost  of  new  maps,  &c.,  when  those  granted  as  “ free  stock  ” 
Ommissi0ners  have  become  too  worn  for  use.  As  I dealt 
•Tf  ma^er  pretty  fully  in  my  last  report  I need  not  advert  to 
it  further  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  plans  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Works  all  the  desks  are  of 
e same  height.  This  is  a mistake.  Some  of  the  desks  should  be 
ma  e lower  than  the  others  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  younger 
children — particularly  the  Infants. 

,,  n .^l1©  whole  I cannot  report  in  very  favourable  terms  as  to  the  Training  of 
ention  paid  by  the  teachers  to  the  professional  training  of  the  momtors* 

°ni  01  s-  many  of  the  schools  I visited  I noticed  these  young 

persons  some  of  whom  had  been  serving  for  three  or  four  years — 
a!  n£  very  helpless  attempts  at  teaching.  They  did  not  appear  to 
erstand  how  to  manage  a class  properly,  and  the  methods  of 
s luction  followed  were  often  characterised  by  very  serious  defects. 
eir  work,  in  fact,  gave  little  evidence  of  training. 
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Reports  on  At  present  inspectors  liave  to  conduct  the  examinations  of  the 
National  °f  monitors  in  their  own  schools ; in  this  way  a larger  amount  of  time 
Education,  than  is  really  necessary  is  taken  up  with  this  duty.  If  the  monitors 

— were  collected  at  sub-centres  their  examinations  would  take  less 
Alexander,  time  and  could  be  carried  out  much  more  effectively.  The  “teaching 
Inspector.  test  ” would  also  be  more  of  a reality  than  it  can  possibly  be  mider 
Cork.  ' existing  conditions.  A higher  value  should  be  set  on  the  professional 

— training  of  the  monitor  when  appraising  the  claim  of  the  teacher  to 
a gratuity  for  his  instruction.  If  there  was  not  clear  evidence  that 
the  teacher  had  duly  discharged  this  important  duty  no  gratuity 
should  be  paid. 

Did  circumstances  permit  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  require 
the  teachers  to  examine  their  monitors  every  quarter  in  the  work 
gone  over  during  the  preceding  three  months,  and  to  submit  to  the 
inspector  the  corrected  answers,  together  with  copies  of  the  questions 
set.  A list  of  the  subjects  or  portions  of  subjects  studied  during  the 
three  months  should  also  be  submitted.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Molloy,  Head  Inspector,  I tried  the  plan  with  excellent 
results  when  I was  District  Inspector  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The 
teachers  willingly  co-operated  with  me  in  the  matter  with  much  bene- 
fit to  their  monitors. 

School  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  so  far  as  I know,  no  steps  have  been 

libraries.  taken  to  introduce  “ school  libraries  ” since  I last  adverted  to  the 
subject.  The  matter  contained  in  the  lesson  books  forms,  practically, 
the  only  literary  pabulum  available  for  the  children  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  If  the  need  for  introducing  these  useful  institutions 
were  once  recognised  a small  expenditure  only  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  an  abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading  matter. 
The  facilities  in  this  direction  have  enormously  increased  of  late  years. 
Compulsory  The  School  Attendance  Committees  formed  under  the  Irish  Educa- 
attendance.  ^on  Act  of  1892  continue  in  active  operation,  and  their  officers  keep 
a sharp  eye  on  neglectful  parents.  In  the  case  of  some  towns  the 
usefulness  of  the  Act  has  been  much  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the 
entire  school  area  could  not  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  Act  was  drawn. 

Order  and  j regret  to  say  that  the  practical  rules  bearing  on  cleanliness  and 
c ean  mess.  or(jer  appearj  to  a large  extent,  to  be  a dead  letter  in  many  of  the 
schools.  Quite  frequently  cases  are  met  with  in  which  the  school- 
room floors  have  not  been  washed  or  scoured  within  recent  years. 
To  show  how  far  neglect  is  carried  in  this  direction  I may  mention 
that,  on  visiting  a school  some  time  ago,  I found  it  necessary  to  draw 
the  teacher’s  attention  to  the  very  dirty  state  of  the  floor.  He  told 
me  that  he  believed  the  floor  had  not  been  washed  since  the  school 
was  built.  His  testimony  on  the  point  was  good  for  fifteen  years,  as 
- he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  school  for  that  length  of  time.  Sweeping 
and  dusting  are  not  systematically  attended  to-,  and  the  annual  white- 
washing required  by  the  seventh  practical  rule  is  sometimes  forgotten. 
I never  saw  the  least  attempt  made  to  have  a morning  inspection  of 
the  children  to  see  that  their  hands  and  faces  were  clean,  their  hair 
combed,  &c. 

Many  .of  the  schoolrooms  are  kept  in  such  a way  as  to  be  models 
of  what  to  avoid  rather  than  to  imitate.  The  maps  and  tablets  are 
often  hung  “ anyhow,”  without  any  attempt  at  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment. Sometimes,  owing  to  the  lack  of  hooks,  two  or  three  tablets 
will  be  found  suspended  together  one  over  the  other.  The  teacher’s 
desk  will  often  be  found  in  a state  of  disorder,  little  or  no  attempt 
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being  made  at  a classification  of  its  contents.  The  surroundings  of  Reports  on 
schools  situated  on  enclosed  sites  too  often  betray  evidence  of  neglect.  National6  ° 
Coping  stones  that  have  fallen  from  the  walls,  and  which  could  easily  Education, 
be  replaced  with  little  trouble,  are  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  Dr 
nncared  for.  The  walks  are  not  trimmed  and  kept  free  from  weeds,  Alexander, 
&c.,  and  hence  there  is  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  from  the  inspector. 
ragged  grass  plots  through  which  they  run.  Cork. 

I have  still  to  complain  of  the  way  in  which  the  out-offices  and  - — 
yards  are  kept  in  many  cases.  The  use  of  absorbents  or  deodorisers  Out'offices* 
is  seldom  resorted  to.  It  is  only  right  to  say,  however,  that  owing  to 
a defect  in  the  construction  of  some  of  the  offices  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  the  floors  or  seats  clean  when  the  schools  are  attended  by  young 
children.  The  seats  are  too  high,  and  hence  cannot  be  properly  used 
by  them.  In  such  cases  one  seat,  at  least,  should  be  made  low  enough 
for  the  Infants  and  the  First  class  children. 

One  very  serious  defect  that  came  frequently  under  my  notice  in  Heating  of 
the  course  of  my  inspections  is  the  very  insufficient  attention  paid  to  school- 
the  comfort  of  the  pupils.  In  many  schools  I found  no  fire  even  rooms* 
when  the  weather  was  very  cold.  In  other  cases,  the  need  of  having 
a good  bright  fire  sufficiently  early  in  the  morning  to  have  the  school 
Well  warmed  when  the  children  arrived  was  not  duly  recognised. 

With  some  few  exceptions  the  School  Accounts  are,  I believe,  School 
honestly  kept.  I detected  only  one  'gross  case  of  falsification  during  accoun  8* 
the  past  year.  A very  general  fault,  however,  is  the  failure  of  the 
teachers  to  keep  the  Accounts  fully  posted  up  to  date.  I often 
noticed  omissions,  particularly  in  the  register. 

Additional  experience  makes  clearer  and  clearer  the  fact  that  the  Inspection, 
practical  disappearance  of  inspection  (as  distinct  from  examination) 
which  has  taken  place  under  the  Results  system  has  worked  great 
injury  to  the  progress  of  the  schools.  Freed  from  supervision  during 
the  whole  year,  many  of  the  teachers  have  lost  touch  with  true  educa- 
tional principles,  and  have  fallen  into  slipshod  methods  of  work. 

Short  cuts  are  taken  in  different  directions  by  means  of  catechisms, 
books  of  “ Difficult  words  explained,”  &c.,  &c.,  with  the  result  that 
the  children  have  to  endure  cram  of  the  worst  kind. 

Evidence  of  the  want  of  previous  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
day  is  often  noticeable.  I have  frequently  seen  teachers  obliged  to 
ask  their  pupils  what  home  lessons  they  had  prepared.  No  note  had 
been  taken  by  them  of  the  tasks  they  had  prescribed  the  day  before. 

When  examining  in  Explanation  they  often  borrow  a book  from  one 
of  the  pupils  and,  hurriedly  reading  through  the  lesson,  improvise  ■ 
questions  as  they  go  along.  It  is  very  rarely  that  one  sees  in  use  a 
“ Teacher’s  book,”  duly  annotated  by  the  owner  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction. The  want  of  an  earnest  and  intelligent  interest  in  their 
work  shown  by  a good  many  of  the  teachers  arises,  in  plain  truth, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Results  system  has,  to  a large  extent,  ceased 
to  be  a stimulus.  The  proportion  of  a teacher’s  income  derived  from 
Results. fees  is  smaller  than  it  used  to  be.  In  the  case  of  teachers  who 
are  disposed  to  take  it  easy,  and  are  not  sufficiently  moved  by  a sense 
of  duty,  the  increase  in  their  incomes  that  would  be  secured  by  steady 
and  intelligent  work  is  not,  apparently,  regarded  as  an  adequate  equi- 
valent for  the  additional  effort,  and  they,  therefore,  do  not  make  it. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  educational  work  done 
in  our  schools  I extract  from  one  of  the  organs  representing  the 
teachers  * — “ Hitherto  the  nature  of  the  teaching  has  consisted  en- 
tirely of  one  dull,  monotonous,  and  mechanical^  round  of  drudgery. 
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There  has  been  nothing  to  rouse  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  pupil, 
nothing  to  interest  him  in  the  weary  routine  of  his  daily  work.  His 
memory  has  been  appealed  to  instead  of  his  intelligence/'  This  is 
an  exact  description  of  the  work  done  in  schools  conducted  by  teachers 
of  the  type  above  referred  to,  but  happily  it  by  no  means  applies  to 
all  our  schools,  as  the  writer  intended  to  convey.  An  experience  of 
twenty-three  years  enables  me  to  say  emphatically  that  in  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  schools  the  Results  system — to  which  the  writer 
of  the  above  traces  all  our  educational  defects — has  not  produced 
such  dire  effects.  Some  of  the  schools  that  I examined,  both  in  the 
north  and  south  of  Ireland,  were  so  good  that  they  could  not 
possibly  be  improved  by  any  change  of  system.  The  truth  is  that 
much  of  the  harm  done  by  the  Results  system  was  caused  by  the 
method  of  examination  necessarily  followed,  combined  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  “ sub-head  ” principle  in  drawing  up  the  programme  of 
instruction.  Good  work  could  not  be  sufficiently  discriminated  from 
what  was  inferior,  in  awarding  marks,  and  hence  the  level  of  effort 
in  many  cases  sank  to  what  was  barely  sufficient  to  secure  “ passes.” 
A pretty  lengthened  experience  enables  me  to  say  that  when  flagging 
zeal  is  stimulated  by  threatened  penalty  it  is  found  quite  possible 
to  secure  very  satisfactory  work  under  the  much  decried  Results 
system. 

Turning  now  to  the  subjects  of  the  School  Programme,  in  detail,  I 
regret  to  have  to  report  again  in  very  unfavourable  terms  as  to  the 
proficiency  in  Reading.  The  foundation  for  its  characteristic  faults — 
indistinctness  and  monotony — is  laid,  as  I explained  in  my  last  report, 
in  the  lower  classes,  which  are  not  properly  handled.  The  following 
remarks,  extracted  from  Dr.  Joyce’s  Handbook— a work  that  ought 
to  b*e  well  known  to  every  teacher — apply  to  many  of  the  schools  I 
visited  during  the  year : — “ The  scholars  are  allowed  to  read  as  if  no 
one  listened,  as  if  each  merely  read  for  himself : with  the  book  placed 
close  to  the  face,  which  is  bent  down  to  meet  it.  He  hurries  over  the 
words  in  a low  mumbling  voice,  unintelligible  to  everyone  except  to 
those  standing  beside  him.  He  is  not  reading  for  the  class;  he  is 
reading  into  the  booh.”  The  following  suggestions  which  he  makes  in 
the  same  connection  appear  to  have  been  never  read  by  many 
teachers,  or,  if  read,  to  have  been  forgotten : — “ The  pupil  should  be 
obliged  to  hold  his  head  erect,  to  keep  the  book  at  a moderate 
distance  from  his  face,  to  pitch  his  voice  over  the  book,  to  articulate 
the  words  and  syllables  clearly,  and  in  every  other  respect  to  comport 
himself  as  a person  who  reads  for  others.”  Little  or  nothing  is  done 
to  train  the  pupils  to  use  their  organs  of  speech  properly,  or  to  secure 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  enunciation.  Not  much  is  attempted 
beyond  teaching  the  pupils  to  recognise  the  individual  words  in  the 
reading  lessons,  and  even  this  is  not  always  done  in  the  best  way. 

The  Recitation  of  poetry  in  many  schools  can  only  be  described  as 
“ fluent  gabble.” 

Much  attention  continues  to  be  paid  to  Explanation.  Isolated 
words,  however,  rather  than  phrases,  are  dealt  with,  and  hence  pupils, 
while  able  to  give  the  signification  of  individual  words  in  the  reading 
lessons,  have  often  little  idea  of  the  general  meaning  and  drift  of 
the  latter. 

The  answering  of  the  junior  classes  in  Spelling  is  generally  satis- 
factory. The  test  for  these  classes  is,  however,  too  easy.  The  results 
achieved  in  the  senior  classes  are  more  unequal.  I find  still  a dis- 
position on  the  part  of  teachers  to  rely  too  much  on  Transcription 
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alone.  As  the  work  of  the  pupils  is  not  systematically  revised  they  ^eP°r^te°*f 
often  acquire  a tendency  to  carelessness,  and  hence  the  Transcription  N®tionale  0 
exercise  becomes  a source  of  positive  injury.  I have  noticed  in  many  Education, 
cases,  too,  that  even  when  errors  in  spelling  have  been  noted  by  the  ^ 
teacher  the  pupils  are  not  required  to  write  them  out  in  corrected  Mexander, 
form.  . Inspector. 

If  the  degree  of  closeness  of  imitation  by  the  pupils  of  the  model  Corki 
set  before  them  formed  a large  factor  in  estimating  the  mark  in  — 
Writing,  the  number  of  passes  in  the  subject  would  be  sensibly — I 11  ing* 
do  not  say  seriously — reduced.  Grave  faults  in  the  method  of  teach- 
ing it  are  often  noticeable.  I feel  safe  in  saying  that — speaking 
generally — there  is  very  little  class  instruction  in  this  branch;  at  all 
events  I came  across  no  instance  in  which  it  was  attempted  during 
the  past  year. ' The  pupils  are  not  taught  to  sit  in  proper  positions, 
and  they  are  not  always— in  the  lower  classes — supplied  with  pencils 
in  holders.  The  models  set  before  the  younger  children  are  frequently 
not  well  graduated. 

I cannot  report  any  material  improvement  in  Letter-wjiting . It  is 
true  that,  as  a rule,  the  pupils  are  required  to  write  letters  from  week 
to  week — so  far  this  branch  is  not  neglected — -but  these  are  not  sub- 
jected to  thorough  revision.  Looking  over  the  compositions  written 
in  many  schools  I could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  absence  of 
any  signs  of  progress.  Grammatical  and  orthographical  errors  ap- 
peared as  frequently  towards  the  end  of  the  year  as  at  the  beginning. 

The  requirements  of  the  Programme  in  Arithmetic  are  usually 
realised  in  the  junior  classes.  These  requirements  err,  however,  on 
the  side  of  moderation  rather  than  in  the  opposite  direction.  A 
pupil  may,  as  I pointed  out  in  my  last  report,  pass  in  the  subject 
without  possessing  any  accurate  knowledge  of  notation,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  have  been  trained  to  apply  his  knowledge  oi 
Arithmetic  to  the  solution  of  concrete  problems.  As  a relatively 
large  portion  of  the  school  time — -one  hour  per  day— is,  as  a rule, 
devoted  to  Arithmetic,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  pupils  in 
the  senior  classes  should  acquit  themselves  with  some  degree  of  credit 
in  this  subject,  and  they  usually  do  so.  I have  long  felt,  however, 
that  the  absence  of  any  oral  examination  to  test  the  pupils  knowledge 
of  principles  is  a serious  defect  in  the  present  method  of  measuring 
the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  teacher. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  value  and  utility  of  Parsing  as  an  Parsing, 
item  hi  the  curriculum  of  primary  schools.  Some  may  be  inclined 
to  class  it  amongst  the  luxuries  rather  than  the  necessities  of  school 
life.  Instruction  in  it,  however,  when  given,  should  constantly  appeal 
to  the  intellect — otherwise,  the  result  is  mere  “ parrot  ” work.  The 
fact  that  “ if  it  be  carelessly  or  unskilfully  taught,  so.  far  from  being 
a useful  intellectual  exercise,  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  in  fact,  pro- 
ductive of  more  injury  than  benefit  ” is  overlooked  or  forgotten  m 
many  of  our  schools. 

The  mere  fact  that  in  a considerable  number  of  schools  there . are  Geography, 
no  globes  is,  as  Carlyle  would  say,  “ significant  of  much,  and  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  the  sandy  character  of  the  foundation  laid 
when  commencing  instruction  in  Geography.  I don’t  remember 
meeting  with  any  instance  during  the  past  year  in  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  make  the  lessons  attractive  and  even,  interesting  to  the 
children  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Dr.  Joyce  in  his  Handbook.  As 
the  introduction  of  a realistic  element  into  the  instruction  given  in 
this  subject  is  not,  however,  specifically  required  by  the  Programme,  it 
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is  looked  upon  as  a work  of  supererogation  by  a good  many,  and 
is,  therefore,  not  attempted.  Instruction  in  the  subject  is  mainly 
confined  to  the  pointing  out  of  places  on  the  map.  Measured  by 
this  limited  standard  fair  proficiency  is  usually  exhibited  in  this 
branch. 

Agriculture  continues  to  be  taught  as  required  by  the  Board,  with 
more  or  less  success,  but  the  value  of  the  instruction  in  the  subject 
is  much  impaired  by  the  fact  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  it  a 
practical  turn. 

Comparatively  few  pupils  are  presented  in  Book-keeping.  The 
answering  in  the  subject  is  usually  of  a mediocre  character,  and  the 
exercises  are  not  always  as  carefully  written  as  they  should  be. 

Class  instruction  in  Needlework  is  very  rarely  attempted.  To  this 
cause,  I believe,  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  sewing  done  by 
the  pupils  so  seldom  reaches  excellence.  The  proficiency  in  this 
branch  usually  ranges  from  fair  to  good— more  generally  the  former. 
I have  only  to  repeat  that  so  long  as  the  teachers  are  left  to  their 
own  devices,  &s  at  present,  I see  no  hope  of  any  considerable  improve- 
ment in  cutting-out.  If  the  Directress  of  Needlework  were  to  draw 
up  a brief  memorandum  on  the  subject  for  the  guidance  of  teachers,  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  much  good. 

Vocal  Music  is  taken  up  in  relatively  few  schools.  It  is  usually 
taught  on  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system. 

Drawing ' also  forms  a part  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  only  a 
limited  number  of  schools.  Owing  to  the  failure  in  many  cases  to 
observe  certain  fundamental  principles,  the  results  accomplished  are 
less  valuable  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

I wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  remarks  which  I have 
made  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  report  refer  to  only  a portion  o‘ 
the  schools.  I bear  most  willing  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
a good  many  teachers  who  are  doing  “ yeomen’s  work  ” in  the  cause 
of  education — often  amidst  very  uncongenial  surroundings.  They 
have  not  resorted  to  “ cram,”  nor  have  they  merely  aimed  at  obtain- 
ing “ passes.”  With  a single  eye  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  their 
pupils  they  labour  unceasingly  from  year  to  year  with  unwearied 
zeal  and  energy.  I regret  that  I cannot  say  of  such  teachers  that 
“ their  name  is  legion.”  Yet,  happily,  they  are  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable in  number.  To  those  of  their  brethren  whose  methods  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  criticise  in  this  report  I tender  the  follow- 
ing suggestions,  which  I extract  from  one  of  their  own  organs : — 
“ There  are  certain  necessary  and  imiversal  characteristics  of  all 
rational  methods  of  teaching.  To  find  out  what  these  essential 
elements  of  good  methods  are  by  an  analysis  of  the  mental  activities 
involved  in  knowing,  should  occupy  the  attention  of  every  teacher. 
In  brief,  every  teacher  should  be  an  enthusiastic  student  of  Psychology 
in  its  various  bearings,  but  especially  should  he  be  conversant  with 
it  in  its  practical  applications  to  the  work  of  teaching.  It  is  essential 
that  he  should  be  fully  equipped  to  meet  his  high  responsibility.” 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Alexander. 

The  Secretaries, 

&c.,  &c. 
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General  Report  on  the  Belfast  Group  of  Districts  by  Dr.  Moran,  a?§tate°of 
Head  Inspector. 

Dublin,  22nd  January,  1900.  ^oran‘ 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  Belfast  T% 
the  Commissioners,  the  following  general  report  on  the  Belfast  circuit,  — 
of  which  I have  been  in  charge  since  1st  November,  1896. 

Owing  to  prolonged  illness,  this  report  must  necessarily  be  brief 
and  imperfect. 

The  circuit  comprises  eleven  districts,  extending  over  the  greater  The 
portions  of  Antrim,  Down,  Cavan,  Armagh,  and  Monaghan,  together  circulti 
with  small  portions  of  Meath,  Fermanagh,  and  Tyrone.  The  number 
of  schools  at  present  in  operation  is  1,660.  Of  these  seven  are  Model 
schools — comprising,  in  all,  twenty  separate  departments. 

Besides  the  city  of  Belfast,  the  circuit  comprises  within  its  limits 
some  very  important  manufacturing  towns,  such  as  Portadown, 

Lnrgan,  Lisburn,  and  Ballymena.  There  are,  in  consequence,  large 
numbers  of  half-time  pupils,  who  work  in  the  factories  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  of  1874  and  subsequent  years. 

Not  only  in  Belfast,  but  in  the  other  manufacturing  towns,  there  Compulsory 
are  several  schools  attended  by  the  children  of  well-to-do  parents ; attendance, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases — I mean  in  the  towns — the  schools  are 
mainly  attended  by  children  of  the  artisan  or  working  classes.  So 
soon  as  a pupil  passed  in  the  Fourth  standard,  he  was  free  for  employ- 
ment ; and  after  his  success,  his  parents  considered  he  was  free  from  all 
legislation  as  to  compulsory  attendance.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  Commissioners  have  raised  the  necessary  standard  to  a 
pass  in  Fifth  class,  First  stage. 

With  regard  to  the  school-houses  of  the  circuit,  very  little  School- 
change  has  taken  place  since  the  date  of  my  last  report;  houses, 
but  in  a large  number  of  cases  grants  have  been  made  -by 
the  Commissioners  to  build  new  school-houses — either  to  replace 
unsuitable  buildings,  or  to  supply  the  want  of  a new  school  in  a 
desirable  locality.  In  Belfast  there  is  ample  accommodation  for  the 
average  number  in  attendance  in  a large  proportion  of  cases ; but  in 
several  of  the  schools  the  crowding  is  excessive.  As  this  matter  will 
probably  be  remedied  in  the  immediate  future,  there  is  no  need  of 
further  referring  to  it. 

A matter  which  has  largely  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Com-  Sanitation, 
missioners  and  their  officers  is  the  question  of  sanitation.  I am 
happy  to  say  that  the  efforts  of  the  Inspectors  in  this  direction  have 
produced  a considerable  improvement;  but  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  future. 

The  Model  schools  continue  to  maintain  their  high  standard  of  Model 
efficiency.  From  pressure  of  other  important  official  duties,  and  schools, 
owing  to  prolonged  illness  during  the  past  year,  I have  been  unable 
to  join  in  the  examination  of  more  than  a few  of  the  Model  schools. 

In  June  i examined  the  three  departments  of  the  Carrickfergus 
Model  School — which  was  then  in  my  own  charge.  The  answering 
in  the  boys’  and  girls’  departments  especially — was  admirable.  I 
joined  in  the  examination  of  the  boys’  department  at  Newtownards 
last  November;  and  in  December  I examined  for  five  days  at  the 
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Belfast  Model  School.  I enter  thus  into  detail  to  show  that  I am 
in  a position  to  judge  of  the  work  done  in  the  Model  schools  in  my 
circuit. 

I have  not  had  time  to  examine  any  of  the  Convent  schools; 
hut  from  what  I have  learned  from  the  District  Inspectors,  honest, 
earnest,  and  successful  work  is  performed  in  these  schools. 

Reading. — Very  little  need  be  added  to  my  former  remarks  on 
this  subject.  It  varies  from  good  to  bad  in  different  schools;  and 
the  repetition  of  poetry  is  still  hurried  and  inaccurate.  A new 
phase  has  been  created  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  series  of 
Readers  now  on  the  Board’s  list.  I have  not  examined  much  for 
Results  during  the  past  year ; but'  so  far  as  I can  judge  the  new 
Readers  are  in  some  cases  not  desirable.  Several  teachers — and 
these  by  no  means  the  worst — have  kept  to  the  Board’s  books;  and 
several  have  given  up  the  Readers  and  returned  to  the  “ old  order 
of  things.”  A little  revision  by  one  or  two  Inspectors  of  experience 
would  make  the  Board’s  series  preferable  to  any  I have  seen. 

Writing. — This  important  exercise  remains  much  as  at  date  of 
last  report.  Too  little  attention  is  given  to  a proper  supply  of  pens, 
ink,  and  paper ; and  in  most  cases  the  supervision  is  inadequate. 

Spelling  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  improved.  This  improvement 
is  in  a great  measure  owing  to  phrase-spelling  now  forming  part 
of  the  pass  in  Frist  and  Second  classes.  If  a good  foundation  be  laid 
in  the  junior  classes,  the  teaching  of  spelling  will  give  very  little 
trouble  in  the  senior  classes. 

Arithmetic  continues  to  receive  a large  amount  of  attention;  but 
in  most  cases  the  methods  adopted  in  teaching  this  subject  are 
defective.  Too  much  use  is  made  of  cards,  and  too  little  of  the 
blackboard. 

Grammar  is  still  the  worst  taught  subject  in  the  Programme. 

Geography  is,  on  the  whole,  better  attended  to  than  Grammar. 
The  methods  adopted  in  teaching  this  subject  are  also  defective. 
Strings  of  names  are  learned  by  the  pupils  as  home-lessons ; _ and 
when  the  pointer  is  used  it  is  employed  in  such  a way  that  it  is,  in 
many  cases,  practically  worthless.  There  is  no  grouping,  no  classifica- 
tion. Instead  of  taking  the  rivers  for  one  lesson,  the  mountains  for 
another,  &c.,  it  is  quite  common  to  hear  a teacher  proceed  as 
follows  : — •“  Show  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; ” “ The  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains ; ” “ The  River  Nile,”  &c. 

Agriculture  is  fairly  taught — so  far  as  a rote  knowledge  of  the 
text-book  is  concerned;  but,  as  a rule,  the  pupils  know  practically 
very  little  of  the  subject.  I have  frequently  asked  teachers  if,  after 
school  is  over,  they  ever  bring  their  pupils  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  agricultural  operations  are  carried  on  by  a skilful  and  success- 
ful farmer  in  the  locality.  The  invariable  answer  is  “No.”  I find 
that  even  teachers  who  have  residences  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  school  with  a flower  and  vegetable  garden  attached,  never 
give  any  practical  illustration  of  what  the  pupils  have  been  learning 
from  the  text-book. 

Needlework  is  fairly  taught.  It  is  good  in  the  schools  in  which 
workmistresses  are  employed.  The  hour  per  day  during  which  it  is 
taught  presses  unduly  on  the  rest  of  the  school  work  for  girls. 
Perhaps  three  hours  per  week  would  be  sufficient  for  Needlework. 

Kindergarten  has  now  been  introduced  into  all  the  Infant  schools ; 
and,  judging  by  the  large  proportion  of  passes  awarded  by  the 
Inspectors,  the  result  is  satisfactory.  Large  numbers  of  teachers 
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attend  the  examination  for  certificates.;  and  the  number  of  candidates  Reports  on 
for  certificates  is  rapidly  increasing.  National*  °f 

Practical  Cookery. — Last  January  an  itinerant  teacher  of  Cookery  Education, 
was  sent  to  Belfast.  She  gave  practical  lessons  from  January  to  April  Dr  Jj~.an 
in  two  of  the  schools — St.  Mary’s,  Crumlin-road,  and  Milford-street  Head 
Female  School.  All  cooking  appliances  were  liberally  supplied  by  the  Ina&eetor* 

managers.  At  St.  Mary’s  several  of  the  monitors  attended  the  Belfast‘ 

course;  but  beyond  this,  no  further  permanent  benefit  has  accrued  Practical 
from  its  introduction.  The  teachers  have  not  continued  it.  At  cookery* 

Milford-street  the  case  is  different.  The  manager  took  up  the 

matter  warmly.  It  is  to  be  continued  by  the  principal  teacher. 

She  and  several  others  from  the  same  locality  were  examined  in 
Dublin  for  certificates,  on  the  24th  June  last,  by  Head  Inspector 
Dewar  and  myself. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  important  branch  of  female  education 
may  be  extended  to  several  schools. 

Monitors. — These  young  people  receive,  in  most  cases,  a very  Monitors, 
fair  amount  of  attention  from  tlieir  leach ers.  Their  exercise  books 
are,  as  a rule,  neatly  and  carefully  written;  but  I should  like  to 
meet  with  more  map-drawing  in  the  exercises.  No  matter  how  brief 
my  visit  to  a school  may  be,  I always  call  for  the  monitors’  exercise 
books. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries. 


General  Report  on  the  Ballymena  District  by  Mr.  A.  N. 
Bonaparte-Wyse,  m.a.,  District  Inspector. 


Mr.  A.  N. 
Bonaparte- 
Wyse , M.A , 
District 
Inspector. 


Ballymena,  November,  1899.  Ball^ena 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I have  the 
honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  state  of  National 
education  in  the  Ballymena  district,  of  which  I have  been  in  charge 
since  1st  February,  1898. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  geographical  limits  of  the  dis-  Limits  and 
trict  since  the  last  report  of  my  predecessor,  in  1897.  The  schools  of 

inspected  from  this  centre  are  all  in  the  county  Antrim,  and  cover  the 
central  and  north-eastern  portions  of  that  county.  The  general  shape 
of  the  district  is  a long  parallelogram,  extending  from  Fair  Head  in 
the  north-east,  to  Toomebridge,  on  the  Lower  Bann,  in  the  south- 
west. In  the  centre  of  the  district  is  the  town  of  Ballymena,  with  a 
population  now  estimated  at  over  11,000;  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  the  large  villages  of  Ahoghill,  Broughshane,  Cullybackey, 

Kells,  and  Connor.  The  population  of  these  places,  and  of  Randals- 
town,  further  to  the  south,  is  largely  employed  in  various  factories 
connected  with  the  linen  trade,  and  a good  deal  of  hand-weaving  used 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  country  parts  adjacent  to  these  villages ; but 
I am  informed  that  this  cottage  industry  is  gradually  dying  out, 
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so  that  the  rural  districts  are  getting  less  populous,  while  the  villages 
and  towns  are  increasing. 

These  factories  also  afford  attractive  and  advantageous  employ- 
ment to  young  people  of  both  sexes,  especially  girls,  so  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  pupils  of  our  national  schools  disappear  from  the  rolls 
as  soon  as  they  have  passed  in  the  Fourth  Class.  In  many  cases, 
too,  as  the  parents  and  elder  children  are  thus  employed  all  day,  the 
younger  children  of  school-going  age  are  kept  at  home  to  look  after 
the  house-work,  and  to  mmd  their  little  brothers  or  sisters.  The 
famines  are  usually  large,  those  of  from  eight  to  twelve  children  being 
common. 

To  the  north,  and  further  to  the  east  of  Ballymena,  the  population 
is  almost  entirely  of  the  farming  class,  and,  as  tillage  is  more  practised 
in  this  part  of  Ireland  than  in  Leinster,  Munster,  or  Connaught,  the 
farming  operations  are  responsible  for  making  the  attendance  at 
school  very  irregular,  as  children  from  9 years  of  age  upwards  are 
made  to  assist  in  weeding,  hay-making,  flax-pulling,  potato-gathering, 
&e  —operations  which  All,  in  turn,  the  greater  portions  of  the  summer 
and  autumn  months.  In  the  north-east  of  the  county,  among  the 
Antrim  mountains  and  picturesque  glens,  the  population  is  sparser; 
there  is  less  tillage,  and  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  mountain  breeds  of 
cattle  occupies  very  many  of  the  inhabitants.  . The  people  of  tins 
region  are  almost  wholly  Roman  Catholic  in  religion,  and  in  general, 
they  attend  school  better,  and  do  not  leave  so  young,  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  district  already  described,  where  factories  and  tillage 
keep  them  away.  There  is  a small  mining  population  among  the 

mountains. 1 . , 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  National 
education  has  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  its  work  among 
such  a population  as  described.  To  my  mind— and,  when  I use 
these  words,  my  standard  of  comparison  is  not  the  state  of  education 
in  the  rest  of  Ireland,  but  rather  that  of  France,  Belgium,  Germany 
and  other  leading  continental  countries — there  is  a low  ideal,  and 
an  inadequate  appreciation  of  education  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
which  goes  far  to  retard  its  progress  in  our  midst.  I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  necessity  for  a school  is  not  recognised ; on  the  contrary, 
I have  met  instances  of  very  praise- worthy  sacrifices  on  the  part  of. 
the  people,  made  to  supply  better  school  accommodation— but  what  i 
do  say  is,  that  the  objects  of  a school  education  are  very  imperfectly 
understood.  In  the  eyes  of  the  people,  reading,  and  writing,  and 
ciphering  are  regarded  as  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  national  educa- 
tion, and  anything  further  is  looked  upon  as  an  unnecessary ^ refine- 
ment compared  to  which  the  importance  of  saving  a few  shillings  m 
labour,  or  of  securing  a small  weekly  pittance  in  a factory,  is  so 
superior  as  not  to  admit  even  of  question.  The.  general  training  oi 
the  mental  faculties,  the  developing  and  raising  up  of  the  intelligence, 
the  knowledge  of  something  outside  the  petty  world  and  theprosaic 
life  of  the  peasant,  an  appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful,  and  nod  e, 
and  good— these  tilings  as  part  of  school  education  are  as  empty  oi 
meaning  to  the  ordinary  peasant  or  labourer  as  the  moods  and 
figures  of  the  syllogism  in  a text-book  of  Logic,  and  the  idea 
advancing  such  ideals  by  a school  education  would  I think, 
regarded  by  the  majority  of  our  people  as  rather  a fantastic  one 
say  the  least.  Nor  (that  I may  descend  to  a lower  plane)  is  the 
utility  of  a higher  degree  of  instruction  at  all  sufficiently  appreciated 
I found  these  conclusions  on  the  following  facts  observed  aim 
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everywhere  throughout  the  district: — (1)  the  very  irregular  attend- 
ance, frequently  under  60  per  cent,  of  those  on  rolls  in  country 
schools;  (2)  the  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  District  Councils 
to  adopt  compulsory  education;  (3)  the  habit  so  frequent  almost 
everywhere  of  leaving  school  young — the  great  majority  leave  at  12 
or  13  years  of  age,  and  the  senior  classes  are,  consequently,  extremely 
small;  and,  (4)  the  preference  for  any  form  of  labour  to  school 
attendance.  Adult  instruction  is  practically  non-existent,  and  the 
lower  classes  have  almost  no  sense  of  literature  or  art.  In  the  rural 
districts,  education  begins  and  ends  in  the  primary  school,  and,  too 
frequently,  ends  in  the  Fourth  Class. 

I do  not,  however,  think  that  the  people  of  this  county  are  less 
developed  in  this  respect  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland;  but  in 
the  other  parts,  the  counter-attractions  of  remunerative  employment 
are,  unfortunately,  not  at  all  so  great,  and  greater  efforts  have,  I 
think,  been  made  by  the  managers  to  encourage  school  attendance. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  our  schools  are  not  more  appreciated, 
simply  because  they  do  not  themselves  attain  the  high  standard  of 
efficiency  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  cultivate  those  high  ideals 
of  school  training  to  which  I have  referred  above.  “ To  make  us 
love  our  country,”  says  Edmund  Burke,  “ our  country  ought  to  be 
lovely,”  and  no  doubt  the  same  aphorism  might  be  applied  to  primary 
schools.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  urged  that  our  country,  like 
our  schools,  is  rather  what  we  ourselves  make  it  to  be,  and  that  its 
state  and  theirs  are  rather  a consequence  than  a cause.  And  this  I 
believe  to  be  the  true  view.  If  education  were  more  valued  and 
thought  of,  if  attendance  at  school  were  looked  upon — as  it  is  on  the 
Continent — as  so  important  as  not  to  be  neglected  except  for  grave 
reasons,  if  the  position  of  a teacher  were  more  esteemed  on  account  of 
the  weighty  influences  for  good  or  for  evil  which  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  on  his  pupils,  and  through  them  on  the  future 
population  of  the  country — I believe,  if  this  were  the  state  of  things, 
our  schools  would  have  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  so  to  speak,  bad 
school-houses  would  be  quickly  replaced  by  good  ones,  inefficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  would  be  regarded  by  the  whole  community 
as  a serious  evil  directly  affecting  the  higher  interests  of  the  people, 
and  an  incapable  teacher  would  be  quickly  eliminated  from  the 
service  of  the  Board  rather  by  the  wholesome  pressure  of  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  than  by  official  reprimands  and  censures.  But  in 
how  many  cases  do  we  not  find  that  the  final  dismissal  of  a teacher  by 
the  Board,  after  years,  perhaps,  of  patent  inability  to  conduct  a 
school  successfully,  is  regarded  by  the  people  as  an  act  of  injustice 
and  a hardship  ? Again,  where  a choice  of  schools  on  account  of  their 
proximity  to  one  another  lies  open  to  the  parent,  it  is  surprising  to 
find  that  the  school  where  the  discipline  is  most  lax  and  the  teaching 
most  ineffective,  is  often  more  crowded  than  one  where  an  efficient 
teacher  demands  from  his  pupils  their  constant  attention  to  study, 
with  the  best  results  for  the  children  themselves.  A flagrant  case 
of  this  kind  has  come  under  my  notice  during  the  past  year.  Of 
course,  it  does  happen  occasionally  that  a bad  school  is  unpopular 
and  the  attendance  falls,  but  I think  this  is  due  rather  to  defects 
in  the  teacher’s  character,  which  prevent  him  “ getting  on  ” with  his 
neighbours,  than  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  teaching.  These  strictures 
naturally  apply  more  to  the  backward  rural  parts;  in  Ballymena 
itself,  and  in  the  more  important  villages,  more  enlightenment  is 
shown.  Even  in  this  state  of  things,  however,  I believe  there  is  a 
gradual  improvement. 
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Reports  on  There  are  at  present  150  National  schools  in  this  district.  Two  of 
ishatw  °f  these  are  P.L.U.  schools;  there  are  the  three  departments  of 
Education.  Ballymena  Model  School;  the  rest  are  ordinary  National  schools. 
Mr  Y~y  There  are  no  Convent  or  Monastery  schools,  nor  is  there  at  present 
Bonaparte-  in  operation  any  evening  school. 

mUJrhf'A''  With  regard  to  the  Workhouse  schools,  they  have  always  struck  me 
Inspector.  as  cheerless,  melancholy  places — dispiriting  alike  to  teacher  and 
Ballymena.  pXlpils.  I think  it  is  quite  time  that  all  children  at  workhouses  of 
Classifica-  school-going  age  should  be  boarded  out  in  respectable  families.  It 
tiouof  seems  to  me  almost  the  only  chance  of  raising  up  this  class  of  the 
schools.  community,  and  making  them  useful  members  of  society. 

The  district  Model  school  here  commands  a fair  attendance  of 
children  of  the  middle  and  more  well-to-do  classes,  and  its  work  is 
well  thought  of.  The  teachers  are  of  high  moral  character,  and 
deservedly  esteemed.  As,  however,  the  Model  school  is  the  only 
National  school  in  the  district  where  school  fees  are  charged,  the 
attendance  has  been  somewhat  prejudicially  affected  on  this  account — 
the  small  sums  exacted  being  grudgingly  paid  in  some  cases  by  people 
whose  social  position  ought  to  make  them  ashamed  of  such  parsimony. 
The  competition  of  certain  Intermediate  schools,  or  I should  rather 
call  them  “ classes,”  lias  drawn  away  from  the  Model  school  some  of 
the  most  promising  pupils  near  the  conclusion  of  their  primary  school 
course.  In . this  context,  I might  remark  that  the  Intermediate 
course  seems  by  no  means  the  proper  complement  of  a primary  school 
education,  on  account  of  its  classical  and  literary  tendency.  I think 
there  is  great  need  for  a higher  primary  school,  which  should  develop 
commercial  and  scientific  instruction,  and  also  devote  particular' atten- 
tion to  manual  instruction  in  its  bearing  on  Ulster  industries.  These 
“Continuation”  schools,  as  they  are  usually- termed,  are  a feature  of 
the  education  system  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  and  I 
am  quite  certain  they  are  just  as  urgently  needed  here  as  in  those 
countries. 

Of  the  150  schools  in  the  district,  6 are  Infant  schools,  there  are 
18  for  boys  only,  and  18  for  girls,  and  all  the  rest,  108  in  number, 
are  mixed  schools  for  both  sexes.  These  mixed  schools  are  generally 
preferred  by  the  people  here.  No  doubt,  as  the  schools  were 
originally  smaller  in  attendance,  the  mixed  schools  were  a necessity, 
and  the  habit  thus  engendered  has  continued.  A great  number  of 
schools  have  still  a small  attendance.  There  are  no  less  than  fifty- 
four  with  an. average  attendance  of  under  forty  pupils;  fifteen  of 
these  have  an  average  less  than  thirty.  The  training  and  instruction 
given  in  these  small  schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  inferior.  It  is 
one  of  the  disadvantages  of  national  education  in  the  county  Antrim 
that  there  are  so  many  of  them.  It  is  still  more  regrettable  to  know 
that  in  several  cases  the  necessity  for  them  hardly  exists.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  district  around  Ballymena,  especially  to  the  north 
and  west,  there  are  quite  too  many  schools,  and  in  many  cases  three 
schools  now  in  operation  could  be  very  advantageously  replaced  by 
two.  A reform  of  ihis  kind  would  interfere  with  many  vested 
rights,  but  would  perhaps  not  form  too  serious  an  undertaking  for 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  and  for  school  managers  to 
grapple  with. 

liedun-  This  redundancy  of  schools  is  due  to  two  causes.  One  is  a 
sduH  °f  peculiarity  of  the  people  themselves;  they  like  to  have  the  schools 
sc ioo  b.  very  near  their  doors;  a group  of,  say,  twenty  families  will  want 
to  have  a school  for  its  own  members.  In  cases  like  this  in  the 
past,  a few  heads  of  families  would  form  themselves  into  a committee,  t 
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and  as  they  often  erected  a school  by  their  own  efforts,  and  then  filled 
it  with  their  own  children,  it  was  difficult  for  the  educational 
authorities  to  stand  aloof  after  such  laudable  attempts  at  self-improve- 
ment and  refuse  them  aid.  And  so  the  schools  remain;  and  where 
they  are  so  close  together  they  are  lowering  the  standard  of  primary 
education. 

The  other  cause  for  the  redundancy  of  schools,  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  villages,  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  clergymen  of 
different  denominations  to  secure  religious  instruction  for  the  pupils 
belonging  to  their  respective  churches.  It  is  not  for  me — and  I dis- 
claim all  inclination  thereto — to  criticise  this  arrangement ; but  I feel 
it  my  duty  to  point  out  that  it  has  had  an . injurious  effect  in  many 
cases  on  the  secular  and  literary  education  of  the  pupils. 

I shall  give,  briefly,  some  reasons  which  induce  me  to  believe  that 
a small  school  is,  generally  speaking,  a great  disadvantage. 

In  the  first  place,  a small  school  means  an  inferior  teacher.  The 
lowest  standard  of  teacher  recognised  by  the  Board  naturally  tends 
to  gravitate  to  the  lowest  level  of  school,  because  the  pay  is  scanty, 
and  generally,  though  not  always,  there  is  no  local  aid  to  supplement 
it.  If  perchance  a young  teacher  of  ability  gets  appointed  to  a small 
school,  as  soon  as  he  has  earned  one  or  two  good  reports  from  the 
Inspector,  he  seeks  a more  advantageous  position,  and  generally  gets 
it.  But  when  the  inferior  man  is  appointed,  he,  too,  soon  seeks  a 
better  position,  but  as  he  is  probably  without  the  good  reports  earned 
by  the  efficient,  he  does  not  get  it,  and  remains  where  he  is,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  his  pupils.  But  finding  that  his  emoluments  are 
small,  he  looks  for  some  other  pursuit  to  supplement  them,  and,  may- 
bap,  tills  a few  acres  of  land,  or  opens  a humble  wayside  shop.  And 
so  there  results  a loss  of  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  and 
the  influence  of  the  teacher,  half-farmer  or  half-huckster,  sensibly 
declines  with  the  people  and  with  his  pupils.  I am  of  opinion  that 
the  teachers  of  these  small  schools  should  be  dealt  with  far  more 
severely  both  by  managers  and  by  officials  of  the  Board. 

Next,  the  difficulty  of  conducting  a small  school  is  very  little  less 
than  that  of  carrying  on  a larger  one.  Though  the  pupils  are  few, 
they  are  of  all  ages,  and  probably  all  the  eight  classes  of  the  Pro- 
gramme are  represented.  No  paid  monitor  can  be  appointed,  and 
there  is  a scarcity  of  senior  pupils  from  which  the  teacher  might 
select  unpaid  ones.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  division  of  labour, 
because  there  is  no  one  to  divide  the  labour  with.  Two  teachers 
dividing  the  classes  in  a mixed  school  are,  I think,  far  more  efficient 
than  the  same  two  conducting  in  separate  rooms,  the  one  a male,  and 
the  other  a female  school. 

Another  disadvantage  of  the  multiplication  of  small  schools  is  the 
tendency  that  it  has  to  sap  discipline.  Where  there  are  two  or  three 
schools  within  easy  reach,  the  teacher  is  often  obliged  to  relax 
discipline,  and  to  resort  to  demeaning  measures  in  order  to  prevent  a 
child  leaving  his  school.  The  children  are  left  a good  deal  to  them- 
selves by  the  parents  in  this  matter,  and  if  they  tell  the  latter  that 
they  do  not  care  for  a certain  school,  the  father  or  mother  immediately 
concludes  that  the  teacher  must  be  at  fault,  and  permits  the  child  to 
go  to  another  school.  And,  whatever  theorists  may  say,  I have  in- 
variably found  that  the  school  best  liked  by  young  children  is  the  one 
where  they  are  allowed  to  have  their  own  way. 

The  opportunities  of  training  in  habits  of  method,  order,  obedience, 
j&c.,  are  generally  meagre  in  small  schools.  The  smallness  of  the 
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classes  obviates  the  necessity  to  a great  extent  for  drill,  marching 
when  making  class  movements,  ready  attention  to  signals,  and  other 
organized  actions,  that  are  required  in  the  daily  routine  of  a large 
school.  There  is,  moreover,  a listlessness  and  apathy  about  their 
studies  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  arising  from  the  lack  of  competition, 
which  is  very  noticeable.  The  pupils  want  the  companionship  of 
others  of  their  own  age  and  attainments,  which  plays  so  large  a part 
in  the  forming  of  youthful  character.  Educational  writers  often  speak 
of  a school  as  a microcosm,  a little  world  in  itself,  where  the  duties 
of  man  in  relation  to  his  neighbour  may  be  learnt  in  miniature; 
but  one  of  our  small  schools,  from  this  point  of  view,  reminds  me 
rather  of  an  isolated  islet,  peopled  only  bv  a few  families,  which  by 
no  means  reproduces  the  conditions  of  existence  in  the  great  world  of 
men. 

I am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that  there  is  a continuous  and 
substantial  improvement  in  the  school-houses  of  the  district.  Since 
I have  been  here,  six  old  houses  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones; 
three  of  these  were  built  solely  from  local  funds,  the  other  three  being 
supplied  with  the  help  of  the  grant  from  the  Board  of  Works. 
Eight  vested  schools  are  at  present  in  course  of  erection,  and  will 
doubtless  all  be  opened  during  the  next  twelve  months.  Negotiations 
are  proceeding  for  erecting  new  school-houses  in  eight  other  cases. 
All  of  these  building  operations  are  to  replace  old  and  unsuitable 
houses,  with  one  exception — a new  school  is  being  put  up  in  the 
townland  of  Cross,  in  a mountainous  district,  which,  being  sparsely 
populated,  is  at  present  deprived  to  a great  extent  of  available  schools. 
In  three  or  four  other  instances  considerable  improvements  and 
enlargements  have  been  made  to  the  school-houses.  Of  the  school- 
houses  actually  in  use  on  the  30tli  September,  1899.  I consider  two- 
thirds,  or  about  one  hundred,  to  be  satisfactory ; about  thirty  may 
be  classed  as  middling  or  passable,  and  about  twenty  are  unsuitable, 
and  should  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  As  I do  not  include  in  these 
figures  the  schools  now  building,  or  those  in  whose  case  negotiations 
for  building  have  been  entered  into,  it  will  appear  that  of  the  twenty 
bad  houses,  about  fourteen  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  superseded. 
In  the  other  cases  efforts  are  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  local 
parties,  with,  I trust,  eventually  a successful  result.  I ought  to  state 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  present  activity  is  the  outcome  of 
representations  made  to  the  Commissioners  and  to  the  managers  by 
my  predecessor  in  the  district. 

The  school-houses,  especially  where  there  are  school  committees  or 
wealthy  patrons,  and,  of  course,  where  vested  in  the  Commissioners, 
are  kept  in  a satisfactory  state  of  repair.  It  is,  indeed,  to  that  fact 
that  they  owe  their  present  existence  in  several  cases,  as  many  are 
extremely  old.  The  old  ones  were  generally  defective  in  plan,  badly 
lit  and  ventilated,  with  windows  too  small,  and  the  roof  too  low,  and 
more  often  than  not  without  either  porch  or  privies.  But  all  those 
now  constructed  are  mostly  satisfactory  in  these  respects.  There 
are  still  nineteen  schools  unprovided  with  any  closet  accommo- 
dation; so  recently  as  1894,  there  were,  however,  thirty-five  such 
schools;  a year  ago  there  were  twen tv-three ; so  in  this  matter  it 
may  be  seen  that  progress  is  being  made.  The  closets  are,  however, 
in  too  many  cases  very  badly  kept,  the  approach  being  sometimes 
flooded  with  rain  or  muddy,  and  the  whole  place  in  what  appears  to 
the  lay  observer  to  be  an  unsanitary  condition.  This  matter  will 
not,  I think,  be  remedied  until  these  places  are  put  under  the 
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regular  supervision  of  the  medical  sanitary  authority.  It  is  a matter 
0f  speculation  how  far  the  spread  of  epidemics  among  school  children 
is  dependent  on  unsatisfactory  Sanitary  arrangements. 

The  furniture  and  fittings  of  the  schools  are  fairly  satisfactory. 
In  some  schools  the  desks  are  old  and  worn,  and  are  not  varied  in 
height  to  suit  children  of  different  ages ; new  furniture  has  been 
supplied  during  the  past  year  in  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  this  kind. 

I have  lately  noticed  several  cases  where  the  heating  arrangements 
are  scarcely  adequate.  In  a large  room  over  25  or  30  feet  long,  a 
turf  fire  in  an  open  grate  at  one  end  is  quite  insufficient  to  keep  up 
a proper  temperature  throughout.  I would  like  tO'  see  stoves  (which 
should  be  supplied  with  arrangements  for  producing  a draught) 
adopted  in  many  more  schools.  It  seems  a strange  thing  that  the 
plans  of  vested  school-houses  approved  by  the  Board  of  Works  do  not 
appear  to  contain  any  provision  for  heating  the  rooms  by  hot  air 
connected  with  open  grates,  a device  so  much  adopted  in  Great 
Britain,  and  apparently  neither  costly  nor  complicated.  I am  of 
opinion  that  adequate  heating  arrangements  are  not  adopted  in 
some  vested  schools  recently  erected.  The  teachers,  too,  not  unfre- 
quently,  are  very  negligent  about  keeping  up  the  temperature  of  the 
school-room.  A smoky  turf  fire  may  be  lit  too  late  in  the  morning, 
and  in  a couple  of  hours,  from  want  of  supervision,  may  be  let  out 
altogether.  Thermometers  are  rarely  kept,  and  still  more  rarely 
consulted,  where  kept.  When  recently  visiting  Continental,  schools 
for  the  Manual  Instruction  Commission,  I came  across  several  where 
the  temperature,  as  recorded  by  the  school  thermometer,  had  to  be 
entered  in  the  school  records  three  times  daily,  by  official  regulation. 
In  the  matter  of  ventilation,  too,  teachers  are  often  remiss ; I visited 
a fine  new  school,  a week  ago,  at  about  half-past  one  p.m.,  and,  though 
all  the  windows  had  been  expressly  constructed  to  open  for  ventilation 
purposes  on  the  most  approved  principles,  not  one  had  been  stirred 
that  day,  and  the  air  was  foul  and  unwholesome.  While  National 
teachers  neglect  these  obvious  duties,  enjoined  by  the  “ Practical 
Rules,”  they  lay  themselves  open  to  much  adverse  criticism. 

I am  afraid  that,  in  this  matter  of  the  keeping  of  school-rooms 
and  premises,  both  managers  and  teachers  could,  at  the  expenditure 
of  a little  care,  thought,  and,  no  doubt,  cash,  do  much  more  than  is 
done  to  make  them  attractive.  In  every  school  there  should  be 
many  coloured  charts  and  instructive  diagrams — in  every  rural  school 
there  should  be  coloured  plates  of  the  principal  vegetables,  crops,  and 
farm  implements,  especially  of  those  which  are  not  known  among  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  which  ought  to  be  introduced. 
Every  school  should  have,  at  least,  a clock  in  working  order.  A few 
flowers  in  pots  ought  to  be  on  every  window  sill.  I am  pleased  to  say 
that  some  teachers  have  procured  charts  at  my  suggestion;  there 
are  a few  schools  where  flowers  are  grown,  but  very  few.  In  too 
many  cases  the  school  clock  is  out  of  order,  and  hangs  mute  and  life- 
less on  the  wall — an  ominous  emblem,  shall  I say  ? of  the  mental  life 
and  activity  of  the  school  itself.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  cases  such 
as  these,  tne  fostering  interest  of  the  manager  might  not  inaptly 
show  itself,  and,  as  I say  above,  a small  expenditure  might  produce 
a very  substantial  effect.  I think  I see  an  improvement  in  the  neat- 
ness with  which  the  schools  are  kept.  There  are  some  schools  which 
at  once,  by  their  tidy  workman-like  appearance,  brighten  the  pupil’s 
intellect,  and  give  him  a cheerfulness  to  commence  his  daily  task. 

In  others,  alas,  the  gloomy  bare  walls,  and  the  copy-books  and  slatea 
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thrown  aside  in  confusion,  put  one  out  of  heart  for  all  cheery  effort, 
and  must  I think,  exercise  a dulling  influence  on  those  who  hare  the 
misfortune  to  be  their  daily  denizens.  Most  inspectors  recommend, 
to  remedy  these  defects,  that  a special  grant  for  neatness  should  be 
given  to  the  teachers.  The  theory  would  appear  to  be  that  for  every 
subject  taught  and  every  duty  discharged,  a special  supplement  to  his 
salary  should  be  paid  to  the  teacher.  I think  it  would  be  far  wiser 
to  look  upon  this  neatness  of  school-room  as  a part  of  the  teacher’s 
duty  neglect  of  which  should  be  visited  by  a diminution  of  salary. 

There  are  twenty  schools  in  the  district  to  which  residences  for  the 
teachers  are  attached.  Nine  of  these— a very  small  number— have 
been  erected  by  loan  from  the  Board  of  Works.  They  are,  I believe, 
good  houses,  and  a great  boon  to  the  teachers,  and  the  low  annual 
charge  makes  the  possession  of  one  a considerable  addition  to  the 
teacher’s  emoluments.  More  of  them  should  be  built,  but  X under- 
stand that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  suitable  sites. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  schools,  one  of  the  features  of 
this  district  is  the  number  of  recognised  school  committees  that  are 
patrons  of  schools.  There  are  forty-four  schools  ruider  school  com- 
mittees. The  action  of  these  committees  has  some  unsatisfactory 
aspects.'  Their  activity  is  irregular  and  spasmodic,  some  seldom  or 
never  meet,  and  many  keep  no  minutes  or  records  of  their  transac- 
tions. In  several  cases  the  members  have  very  vague  notions  as  to 
their  powers  and  responsibilities — a state  of  things  that  has  often  given 
rise  to  disputes  among  the  members  or  with  the  managers,  to  the 
detriment  ■ of  education.  When  one  recollects  that  there  are  no 
regulations  laid  down  for  their  guidance  as  to  their  procedure  at 
meetings,  manner  of  electing  new  members,  &c.,  one  is  not  surpiised 
to  hear  that  misunderstandings  among  them  are  not  uncommon.  I 
think  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  a code  of  regulations  were 
formulated  by  the  Commissioners,  which  would  indicate  clearly  the 
rights,  powers,  and  liabilities  of  these  committees,  and  the  manner  in 
which'  they  should  proceed  to  discuss  and  vote  at  their  meetings,  and 
how  they  should,  when  necessary,  add  to  their  numbers.  At  present 
the  plan  of  increasing  the  committee  is  generally  by  co-option,  which 
does  away  with  all  direct  representation  on  the  part  of  the  people 
whose  educational  interests  they  are  supposed  to  be  protecting.  If 
there  are  two  factions  on  a committee,  that  are  equal  in  number, 
one  party  has  been  known  to  try  to  co-opt  other  persons  with  a view 
to  strengthening  their  own  side.  I believe  these  committees  were 
chosen  in  the  beginning  by  popular  election  among  the  heads  of 
families  interested  in  the  school,  and  this  method  of  election  should 
be  continued  when  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  the  committee’s  members. 
Though  by  the  rules,  all  their  functions,  except  that  of  appointing 
or  removing  the  local  manager,  should  devolve  on  this  latter  indi- 
vidual they  frequently  embarrass  him  by  interfering  in  the  appoint- 
ment or  removal  of  teachers ; on  the  other  hand,  they  are  often  very 
active  in  helping  to  repair  the  school-house,  and  where  there  is  an 
energetic  committee,  the  school-houses  are  generally  kept  in  good 
order  In  recent  years  a good  many  committees  have  ceased  to 
exist,'  and  have  allowed  their  rights  of  patronsliip  to  lapse.  On  the 
whole  I think  that,  under  certain  definite  conditions,  they  could  co- 
operate very  usefully  in  the  work  of  primary  education. 

There  have  been  epidemics  of  measles,  sore  throat,  and  similar  com- 
plaints as  well  as  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever,  in  various  parts  of  the 
district  during  the  year.  In  one  place  or  another  measles  have  been 
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rife  nearly  all  through  the  spring  and  summer,  and  are  so  at  the 
present  time.  These  epidemics  seem  to  run  their  course  unchecked, 
they  spread  from  one  parish  to  another,  and  attack  one  school  after 
another;  indeed,  their  advance  through  the  district  might  be  traced 
on  the  map  with  ease.  They  lower  the  attendance  at  the  schools 
very  much  when  they  are  actually  prevalent,  and  for  a few  weeks 
after.  The  entire  absence  of  medical  inspection  in  National  schools 
calls  for  attention  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

The  preservation  of  health  and  the  checking  of  incipient  disease 
by  medical  supervision  in  primary  schools  have  had  attention  in  other 
countries.  In  Brussels,  for  example,  each  State  school  has  three  visits 
of  inspection  every  month  from  the  dispensary  doctor  belonging  to  the 
ward  of  the  city  in  which  the  school  lies.  At  his  visits  he  takes 
note  of  the  condition  of  the  school  as  to-  warmth,  ventilation,  and 
sanitary  arrangements.  He,  of  course,  inquires  into  the  general 
health  of  the  pupils,  and  incipient  cases  of  infectious  disease,  if 
detected,  are  at  once  isolated.  Moreover,  the  teachers  are  bound  to 
bring  under  the  doctor’s  notice  any  of  their  pupils  suffering  from  any 
delicacy  or  infirmity,  and  where  practicable  these  cases  are  treated 
by  the  doctor,  and  at  his  subsequent  visits  are  followed  up,  and  the 
resulting  state  of  the  sufferer  further  dealt  with  medically.  I learn 
from  the  official  report  of  the  sanitary  authority  of  Brussels,  for  1896, 
that  during  the  year  1895,  3,895  pupils  of  primary  schools  there  were 
thus  imder  treatment,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  3,676  cases,  or  94  per 
cent,  of  those  treated,  the  health  of  the  patient  improved.  A similar 
supervision  of  the  teeth  is  also  exercised.  The  doctor  is  required, 
moreover,  to  address  a few  remarks  on  attention  to  health,  and  the 
avoidance  of  infectious  disease  to  the  senior  classes,  at  each  visit. 
When  I think  of  such  beneficent  action  as  this,  and  compare  it  with 
what  obtains  in  Ireland,  I am  ashamed  to  feel  how  far  we  are  behind 
the  age  we  live  in. 

Irregularity  of  attendance  is  undoubtedly,  in  my  mind,  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  with  which  primary  education  has  to  contend. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  rural  parts  in  the  north  and  centre 
of  my  district.  In  most  of  these  schools  the  attendance  is  more 
irregular  than  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  in  my 
experience.  The  average  attendance  of  these  schools  is  generally  less 
than  60  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  attendance  possible — that  is  to  say, 
on  every  day  of  the  year  forty  out  of  every  hundred  children  on 
the  rolls  are  absent  from  school.  The  cause  of  this  is  chiefly  work  in 
the  fields — and  when  the  elder  brothers  or  sisters  stay  at  home  for 
work  of  this  kind,  the  younger  children  very  often  stay  with  them. 
From  the  age  of  8 or  9 years,  country  children  are  employed  by  their 
parents  at  all  kinds  of  light  field  operations.  Our  laws  seem  to  me 
inconsistent;  they  prohibit,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  employment 
of  children  at  easy  work  in  factories,  but  parents  may  work  their  own 
children  in  the  fields  “ from  early  morn  to  dewy  eve  ” without  let  or 
hindrance.  An  effort  was  recently  made  by  the  teachers  to  induce 
the  district  councils  to  put  the  Compulsory  Act  in  operation,  but, 
though  favourably  considered  at  first  by  the  councillors,  it  met  with 
so  much  opposition  from  the  people  that  nothing  decisive  has,  I 
understand,  been  done.  However,  I do  not  regret  the  failure  of  these 
efforts,  as  I believe  the  enforcing  of  the  Act  would  have  been  quite 
useless,  and  in  a year  or  two,  when  the  people  had  learnt  how  to 
evade  its  provisions,  it  would  have  become  ineffective.  That  fatal 
Section  1 (3)  (&.),  which  prescribes  the  “ reasonable  excuse  ” that 
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justifies  the  non-attendance  of  a child,  would  kill  its  efficacy.  No 
action  can  be  taken  if  “ a child  has  been  prevented  from  attending 
school  by  sickness,  domestic  necessity,  or  by  reason  of  being  engaged 
in  necessary  operations  of  husbandry  and  the  ingathering  of  crops, 
or  giving  assistance  in  the  fisheries,  or  other  work  requiring  to  be 
done  at  a particular  time  or  season,  or  other  unavoidable  or  reason- 
able cause."  But  these  exceptions  cover  the  whole  difficulty.  The 
children  who  are  not  kept  away  at  present  from  one  or  several  of  the 
above-cited  reasons  are  in  attendance  already.  The  40  per  cent, 
of  those  on  rolls  who  are  absent  every  day  are  absent  just  from  those 
very  causes.  That  section  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  missing  keystone 
of  compulsion.  With  that  section  in  the  Act,  the  arch  is  without 
its  keystone,  and  quite  useless.  If  the  Act  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
rural  districts  with  any  success,  it  must  first  be  thoroughly  amended, 
and  the  above  list  of  “ reasonable  causes  ” must  be  seriously  curtailed. 
(The  Legislature  must  decide,  once  for  all,  whether  the  education  of 
the  child  is  to  continue  to  be  sacrificed,  as  it  unhappily  is  every  day 
in  the  country,  tO'  the  personal  interests  of  the  parent.  The  same 
law  which  makes  it  penal  to  employ  young  children  in  towns  in 
factories  and  other  employment  should  be  extended  to  the  country 
and  to  agricultural  labour,  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate. 

The  Act  at  present  applies  to  only  one  place  in  this  district,  viz., 
the  urban  district  of  Ballymena.  It  has  now  been  in  force  for  over 
six  years,  and  its  effects,  beneficial  or  otherwise,  ought  to  be  easily 
determined,  I append  herewith  the  statistics  of  attendance  in  the 
sixteen  town  National  schools  of  Ballymena 


— 

Average 
on  Rolls. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Percentage  of 
Average 
Attendance  to 
No.  on  Rolls. 

1898 

19c2'4 

1407-6 

72-0 

It  

1930-6 

1370-5 

709 

1893 

2012-9 

13536 

67-2 

1896, 

2002-4 

1453-1 

725 

I take  the  figures  for  1893 — the  last  year  in  which  attendance  was 
not  compulsory — and  for  1896  from  the  report  furnished  by  my  pre- 
decessor in  1897.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  National  schools  has  positively 
declined,  and  is  declining,  although  the  population  of  Ballymena  is 
increasing  every  year,  many  new  dwellinghouses  having  been  built 
during  the  year  and  a half  that  I have  been  here.  I am  unable  to 
offer  any  plausible  explanation  of  this  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
percentage  of  attendance  to  number  on  rolls  seems  to  have  now  settled 
down  stationary  at  a little  over  seventy— a number  which,  though  it 
compares  favourably  with  country  districts,  I cannot  but  regard  as 
eminently  unsatisfactory. 

As,  however,  many  of  the  schools  included  in  these  returns  have 
half-time  pupils  in  attendance,  who  attend  only  on  alternate  days, 
the  percentage  given  does  not  accurately  express  the  ratio  of  actual 
to  possible  attendances.  I have,  therefore,  examined  the  returns 
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from  two  groups  of  schools,  Harryville  M.  (1)  & F.  (2)  (Larne-street),  Reports  on 
and  Ballymena  M.  & F.  (Cushendall-road),  where  there  are  no  half-  National6  ° 
time  pupils,  one  group  under  Presbyterian,  and  the  other  under  R.C.  Education, 
management.  These  schools  are  efficiently  conducted,  and  afford  a ^ ~n. 
Bound  education  to  the  pupils  in  attendance,  and  should  therefore  be  Bonaparte - 
well  attended.  The  returns  for  the  last  two  Results  periods,  ending  Srlc?'^! 
31 .10.1898,  and  31.10.1899,  are  as  follows: — - Inspector. 

^ __ _____ __ __ ___ ___ ____ ___ ___ ___ ___  Ballymena. 


Average  Average  Percentage  of  actual 

on  Rolls.  Attendance.  to  possible  attendances. 


I maintain  that  these  figures  are  highly  unsatisfactory.  Their  plain 
signification  is  that  in  these  schools,  which  are  conducted  by  zealous 
and  efficient  teachers,  on  every  day  of  the  year,  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  pupils  who  ought  to  be  present  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
absent.  In  the  Harryville  schools,  I made  a visit  one  day  last  May, 
when  the  climatic  conditions  were  in  every  way  favourable  to  school 
attendance,  and  found  that,  of  over  500  pupils  on  the  rolls,  more 
than  120  were  not  in  attendance.  And  this  is  a typical  case.  Where 
were  these  120  pupils?  And  how  is  it  that  in  a small  place  like 
Ballymena,  a little  army  of  120  boys  and  girls  can  be  absent  from  one 
single  group  of  schools,  without  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Com- 
mittee being  able  to  effect  any  improvement?  I recently  visited 
schools  in  Paris  and  other  parts  of  France,  and  carefully  looked  into 
the  figures  of  average  attendance,  and  in  no  case  did  I find  that  less 
than  90  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  rolls  of  the  school  were  in  actual 
daily  attendance.  When  after  six  years’  trial  a Compulsory  Attend- 
ance Committee  can  effect  no  greater  results  than  those  referred  to, 

I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  high  time  that  a searching  inquiry 
should  be  directed  into  the  working  of  the  Act  with  a view  to  its 
thorough  amendment.  I could,  no  doubt,  indicate  here  the  points  :n 
which  the  Act  appears  to  me  to  be  chiefly  defective,  but  I must  defer, 
through  want  of  time  and  space,  these  remarks  to  another  occasion. 

As  regards  the  general  efficiency  of  the  schools,  the  number  of  Efficiency 
excellent  schools  is  very  small,  perhaps  eight  or  ten;  forty  may  be  of  schools, 
regarded  as  good  or  very  satisfactory,  sixty  fair,  and  about  forty  as 
unsatisfactory  in  varying  degrees.  Those  in  the  last  category  are 
chiefly  small  schools  under  teachers  with  little  aptitude  for  their 
profession,  and  who  display  a small  amount  of  interest  in  their  work. 

Some  are  imder  elderly  teachers,  who  were  never  trained,  and  had 
never  much  capacity  nor  energy  for  the  situation.  The  last  are, 
naturally,  being  gradually  eliminated. 

The  classification  of  the  teachers  of  the  district  is  rather  high.  Classify  a- 
Of  150  principals  and  59  assistants,  55  are  in  the  First  Class,  of 
whom  22  are  in  first  division.  Very  few,  comparatively,  are  m Third 
Class,  and  these  are  mostly  assistants.  More  than  one-half  have 
been’ trained  in  a recognised  Training  College.  The  effects  of  the 
training  course  on  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  appear  to  vary  very 
much  with  his  individual  capacity.  If  the  Queen’s  Scholar  has  a 
taste  and  inclination  for  teaching,  the  training  course  undoubtedly 
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Reports  on  improves  his  powers  very  much,  by  showing  him  the  best  manner  in 
the  State  oi  to  employ  the  abilities  that  he  possesses ; but,  if  he  has  little 

Education,  natural  aptitude  for  teaching,  the  results  of  a training  course  are 
— - scarcely  apparent.  Unfortunately,  the  training  colleges  seem  little 

Bommrir-  suited  for  weeding  out  unsuitable  men— 95  per  cent,  of  those  who 
S' icfA"  enter  them  cc,m®  out  a£ter  a successful  course,  the  majority  even 
Inspector.  “ with  special  distinction  ” this  appears  to  me  to  show  that  a gi'eat 
Ballymena,  number  of  persons  that  are  unlit  for  the  teaching  profession  pass 
successfully  through  these  institutions,  for  I am  convinced  that  it  is 
impossible  that  95  per  cent,  of  any  given  number  of  persons  selected 
by  competitive  examination  on  purely  literary  subjects  can  all  be 
turned  into  efficient  teachers.  I remarked  in  the  French  Normal 
Colleges  that  very  ■ little  more  than  half  of  those  that  entered 
succeed  in  gaining  successful  certificates  for  teaching. 

Training.  q'j.le  chief  effects  of  the  training  are  noticeable  in  improved  methods 
of  order  and  discipline,  and  of  school  organization,  and  to  a less 
degree  in  methods  of  imparting  class  instruction.  The  moulding  of 
the  teacher’s  character,  which  tells  so  strongly  on  the  value  of  the 
training  and  instruction  he  imparts,  seems,  unfortunately,  less  devel- 
oped in  the  training  college.  Habits  of.  perseverance  in  work,  and 
steady  effort,  punctuality  and  integrity  in  a conscientious  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  position— these  qualities,  priceless  beyond  any 
merely  literary  qualifications  for  the  training  of  the  young  are,  in 
my  opinion,  better  acquired  during  a five  years’  monitorial  course 
under  a really  efficient  teacher,  than  by  any  sojourn  in  a training 
college.  The  example,  as  well  as  the  precept,  of  a successful  teacher 
at  home  in  his  own  school  has  a far  greater  effect  on  a young  monitor 
than  the  company  at  Dublin  of  a hundred  young  men  of  his  own  age 
and  of  varying  abilities  and  dispositions,  and  to  a successful  monitor 
in  a school  of  the  kind  indicated  I would  always  prefer  to  look,  rather 
than  to  a person  who  had  merely  had  a two  years’  training  course, 
without  previous  teaching  experience. 


. Teachers.  The  teachers  of  this  district  are,  as  a rule,  diligent  and  attentive  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  highly  respectable  and  of  excellent 
moral  character,  and  anxious  for  the  success  of  their  pupils.  I 
believe  that  in  these  qualities  they  would  probably  compare  mo  it 
favourably  with  the  teachers  of  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  But, 
having  willingly  borne  my  testimony  so  far  to  their  merits,  I am 
bound  to  say  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  they  do  not 
possess  a sufficiently  high  standard  of  professional  knowledge,  and  m 
this  respect  seem  to  fall  short  of  American  and  Continental  primary 
teachers.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  very  few  of  them  endeavour 
to  keep  abreast  of  educational  research  by  the  reading  of  works 
on  professional  subjects,  and  at  their  frequent  re-unions,  they  appear 
to  devote  small  attention  to  raising  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
fession by  making  themselves  better  educators,  and  therefore  more 
worthy  of  the  higher  emoluments  to  which  they  so  frequently  lay 
claim  I have  often  thought  that  yearly  or  half-yearly  conferences 
of  teachers  under  official  recognition  for  the  discussion  of  improved 
methods  of  teaching,  &c.,  would  tend  to  prevent  so  many  of  the  older 
teachers  stagnating  in  their  knowledge  of  their  profession  . This  low 
standard  of  knowledge  is  further  signalised  by  the  fact  which  I have 
so  frequently  noticed  that  so  many  important  directions  for  school- 
teachinv  given  in  a book  so  familiar  to  Irish  teachers  as  Joyces 
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Handbook,  are  quite  disregarded  and  overlooked.  I will  cite  two  or  ReP^ts  onf 
three  instances  at  random,  e.g.,  the  first  lessons  in  Geography  should  National*  ° 
deal  with  a plan  of  the  schoolroom,  townland,  village,  &c.,  to  Education, 
thoroughly  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  meaning  of  a map — this  is  Mr-~Ni 
seldom  or  never  done.  Another  case : Joyce,  in  the  chapter  on  Bonaparte - 
Arithmetic,  gives  a very  excellent  plan  for  exercising  the  children  in  J Vstri<^'A" 
the  addition  tables,  by  writing  numbers  on  a tablet,  and  then  making  Inspector. 
the  pupils  add  a constant  figure  to  each  in  turn.  Now,  though  the  Ballymena, 
teaching  of  the  addition  table  is  unsatisfactory  in  a great  many 
schools,  I never  met  a case  where  this  plan  was  adopted,  except  where 
I had  myself  urged  the  teacher  to  try  it.  These  two  cases  will 
suffice;  many  others  could  easily  be  supplied.  There  is,  I fear,  a 
tendency  among  teachers  to  consider  that  the  day’s  work  has  been 
done  when  the  schoolroom  door  has  been  locked  at  3 or  4 o’clock, 
although  the  next  day’s  teaching  should  require  thought  and  prepara- 
tion, and  this  lack  of  preparation  is,  without  doubt,  responsible  for  so 
much  ineffective  teaching. 


The  general  training  of  the  pupils  varies  very  much  with  the 
school.  Under  trained  and  efficient  teachers,  it  is  generally  good ; 
in  poor  schools  it  is  very  bad,  and,  I think,  the  character  of  a child 
positively  deteriorates  in  such  a school,  because  it  acquires  there  habits 
of  untidiness  and  of  want  of  order  and  punctuality.  In  such  schools 
as  these,  discipline  is  unsatisfactory,  an  orderly  arrangement  of  pupils 
in  the  desks  or  at  draft  circles  is  rarely  seen,  and  movements  of  pupils 
by  marching  are  either  unknown  or  carried  out  in  a disorderly  way. 

In  nearly  all  schools  the  personal  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the 
children  get  insufficient  attention — uncombed  locks  and  slovenly  dress- 
ing go  unrebuked,  and,  in  justice  to  the  teacher,  I should  say  that  it 
would  only  be  by  a great  deal  of  tact  that  he  could  safely  interfere 
in  these  matters,  as  parents  take  such  admonitions  on  the  teacher’s 
part  often  as  an  insult  to  themselves.  A friendly  hint  here  and 
there,  and  an  observance  of  greater  neatness  in  the  keeping  of  the 
schoolroom  would,  however,  have  a substantial  effect,  and  are  measures 
within  the  reach  of  all  teachers. 

I think  there  is  a gradual  and  steady  improvement  in  the  general  General 
intelligence  displayed  by  the  pupils,  and  I believe  that  the  enforced 
teaching  of  explanation  of  the  Reading  lessons  has  had  a great  effect 
in  this  direction.  If  an  analogous  change  in  the  Programme  in 
. Arithmetic  in  the  junior  classes  were  ordered,  so  as  to  make  it  less 
mechanical  by  the  introduction  of  easy  problems  bearing  on  the  four 
rules,  I believe  it  would  go  far  to  rescue  our  school  work  from  the 
charge  of  want  of  intelligence.  An  examination,  individual  or  other- 
wise, cannot  very  well  test  the  intelligence,  when  an  intelligent  know- 
ledge is  not  required  by  the  Programme;  and  it  would  be  well  to 
recognize  that  the  Programme  is  to  blame  in  this  respect,  and  not  the 
system  of  examination.  Speaking  for  myself,  I believe  the  system 
of  annual  individual  examination  of  pupils  is  of  great  efficacy  in 
the  schools  of  this  district,  and  I earnestly  deprecate,  as  emphatically 
as  I can,  any  immediate  abandonment  of  individual  examination. 

I do  not  think  that  payment  of  teachers  for  each  individual  pass  is  a 
good  plan,  but  I hold  strong  convictions,  strengthened  still  more  by  my 
experience  of  Continental  schools,  as  to  the  necessity,  in  the  interests 
of  the  pupils,  of  annual  individual  examinations.  I may  quote  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch,  probably  the  greatest  living  authority  on  English  pri- 
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mary  education,  on  this  point.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Manual 
Commission,  March,  1897,  he  said*  : — “ Individual  examination  for  its 
own  sake  and  for  the  children's  sake  is  not  a grievance  but  a privilege. 
It  is  the  only  real  safeguard  for  accurate  teaching,  and  it  is  the  only 
way,  in  my  opinion,  to  avoid  slovenly  teaching  and  slovenly  inspection. 

. . . The  objections  to  individual  examination  have,  unfortu- 

nately, been  mixed  up  with  the  idea  of  payment  by  results. 

The  old  (Results)  system  was  given  up  (in  England)  because  it  was 
associated  with  a bad  method  of  paying  the  grant,  but  as  far  as  its 
educational  use  was  concerned,  I have  never  ceased  to  regret  that 
the  individual  examination  has  been  so  much  discouraged,  and  I 
don’t  think  that,  in  the  long  run,  schools  will  be  so  well  estimated  by 
the  mere  general  impression  even  of  the  most  intelligent  inspector  as 
they  were  when,  as  part  of  his  report,  he  recorded  the  results  of 
individual  examinations.”  In  addition,  I may  add  that  I am  con- 
vinced of  the  insufficiency  of  even  lengthy  visits  of  inspection  as  a 
satisfactory  test  of  the  usefulness  of  a school  and  of  the  abilities  of  a 
teacher. 

Turning  now  to  the  general  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  I find  that 
one  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  connection  with  this  is  the  smallness 
of  the  numbers  present  in  the  senior  classes  in  comparison  with  the 
junior  classes.  There  is  especially  in  every  school  a great  number  of 
verv  young  children  in  the  infants’  class.  This  is  due  to  the  proximity 
of  the  schools  to  the  people’s  houses,  which  allows  the  little  ones  to 
go  to  school. at  a very  early  age;  and  as  there  is  no  work  at  home  in 
which  these  young  children  can  take  part,  they  attend  far  more 
regularly  than  the  older  ones.  The  Reading  and  Spelling  learnt  by 
the  infants  are  usually  known  satisfactorily,  but  I am  not  so  satisfied 
as  to  the  general  training  of  these  children.  There  is  no  fault  more 
common  in  small  schools  than  to  find  infants  unoccupied,  and  sitting 
idle  a great  pari  of  the  day.  The  compulsory  introduction  of  Infants’ 
exercises  has  done  something  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  half-an- 
hour  daily  being  now  set  down  for  this  subject  on  all  time-tables, 
but  still  there  is  a great  deal  of  enforced  idleness  among  these 
Infants,  which  must  be  injurious  to  their  intellectual  advancement. 
I am  of  opinion  that  no  school  should  be  allowed  to  receive  children 
under  5 years  of  age,  unless  there  is  a qualified  teacher  for  Kinder- 
garten training  and  suitable  appliances. 

The  exercises  for  Infants  generally  taken  up  are — Use  of  the  Ball- 
frame,  which  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  Conversational  Lessons  with 
pictures,  and  Elementary  Drawing.  The  Conversational  Lessons  are 
extremely  useful,  but  too  few  of  them  are  given.  They  should,  I 
think,  be  extended  to  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Classes,  and  made 
the  medium  for  conveying  a knowledge  of  the  elementary  facts  of 
Physics  and  of  Agriculture.  The  chief  defect  that  I noticed  about  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  given  by  the  teachers  is  a want  of  original 
treatment,  a tendency  to  keep  the  lesson  within  certain  mechanical 
lines.  I must  say  that  from  time  to  time  I have  been  gratified  by 
the  manner  in  which  country  teachers  have  given  these  lessons. 

The  pupils  of  this  part  of  Ulster  seem  to  find  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  Reading  with  fluency  and  distinctness,  more  especially  in  the 
vicinity  o*  Ballymena.  Defects  in  pronunciation  and  articulation  are 
not  sufficiently  attended  to  by  the  teachers,  nor  do  they  read  a 
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model  sentence  for  them  often  enough.  Explanation,  as  mentioned 
above  is  improving,  and  is  now  disregarded  only  in  the  inferior 
schools.  Most  of  the  new  Readers  seem  to-  contain  too  little  solid 
matter,  and  to  have  erred  in  the  direction  of  being  too  light  for 
school  reading  purposes.  I advise  teachers  to  keep  the  old  Readers 
for  class  purposes,  but  to  have  sets  of  the  new  Readers  in  their 
possession,  and  lend  them  to  the  pupils  for  home  reading.  In  this 
way,  I think,  a taste  for  reading  might  be  stimulated  in  the  pupils, 
and  a kind  of  school  library  formed — one  of  the  chief  wants  of  our 
National  schools. 

Writing  is  moderately  well  taught,  rather,  however,  by  continual 
practice  at  the  head-line  copies  than  by  actual  instruction  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  In  few  schools  is  excellent  writing  seen. 

Letter-writing  is  unsatisfactory  in  many  schools,  but  I notice  an 
improvement  in  this  branch.  In  general,  punctuation,  grammatical 
expression,  and  the  use  of  capital  letters  are  not  sufficiently  attended 
to.  All  kinds  of  local  colloquialisms  are  allowed  by  most  teachers, 
and  care  is  not  taken  to  correct  these.  There  are  a few  prevalent 
in  every  district,  and  I think  that  in  every  school  the  teacher  should 
write  them  all  with  their  corrections,  on  a large  tablet  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  school,  and  draw  the  pupils’  attention  to  them  whenever  these 
common  errors  are  used;  in  this  way — “I  have  went”  for  “I  have 
gone,”  and  “ they  seen  ” for  “ they  saw,”  would  soon  be  things  of  the 
past. 

Great  pains  are  taken  with  Arithmetic  by  teachers  and  pupils, 
especially  in  the  senior  classes.  The  too  frequent  use  of  test-cards, 
and  inadequate  use  of  blackboard,  are  the  chief  defects  in  the 
methods  adopted,  but  on  the  whole,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the 
Programme,  good  results  are  shown  in  the  subject.  The  extreme 
difficulty  of  the  tests  now  given  necessitates  an  inordinate  time 
(always  one,  and  sometimes  one  and  a half  hours  daily)  being  spent 
on  the  subject.  I think  a good  deal  of  this  time  might  be  more 
usefully  spent  on  Elementary  Science,  of  which  National  school  pupils 
know  nothing. 

In  the  junior  classes,  especially  First  and  Second,  I have  found 
in  many  schools  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  Tables  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils,  and  I have  spent  a good  deal  of  time  at  the  Results 
Examinations  in  endeavouring  to  get  the  pupils  to  work  their  sums 
in  addition  and  subtraction  by  the  Tables.  Several  teachers  appear 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  two  numbers  may  be  arrived  at  in 
two  ways,  either  (1)  by  counting  each  unit,  one  by  one,  until  you 
arrive  at  the  number  required,  or  (2)  by  remembering  the  sum 
through  the  association  of  the  two  numbers  of  which  it  is  formed  with 
the  third  number  which  expresses  their  sum.  For  the  purposes  of 
working  sums  by  the  second  method,  which  is  so  much  shorter  than 
the  first,  children  are  taught  the  Addition  Table.  Now,  this  second 
method,  which  is  the  only  one  entitled  to  the  term  addition,  is  what 
is  required  from  the  children,  but  many  teachers  affect  to  consider 
that  the  first  method  is  sufficient.  The  child,  accordingly,  if  he  has 
to  add  7 and  9,  proceeds  to  rehearse  over  to  himself  “ 7 and  1 are  8,” 
“ 7 and  2 are  9,”  &c.,  until  he  comes  to  “ 7 and  9 are  16  ” — a process 
which  is  not  addition  at  all.  Expostulation  about  this  fault  has 
caused  me  endless  trouble. 

As  I have  already  stated,  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  the 
classes  up  to  Third,  inclusive,  our  Programme  only  requires  a mere 
mechanical  working  of  the  Four  Rides ; the  result  is  that  pupils,  when 
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certain  -numbers  are  set  down  for  them,  and  they  hear  the  magic 
word  “ Multiply  ” or  “ Divide,”  go  through  certain  mysterious  evolu- 
tions with  the  figures,  and  bring  out  another  set  of  figures,  which,  if 
their  evolutions  have  been  correctly  done,  they  see  to  give  satisfaction 
by  the  pleased  expression  of  the  Examiner,  who  marks  them  what 
he  calls  “ Right.”  But  what  has  exactly  been  done  by  these  evolu- 
tions, or  how  they  may  be  applied  to  any  practical  use,  is  not  taught, 
nor  may  Inspectors  look  for  such  knowledge,  as  it  is  not  specified  in 
the  Programme.  The  relative  values  of  numbers  are  not  understood 
by  the  children.  I frequently  ask  the  pupils  of  First  Class  to  set 
down  three  or  four  numbers  such  as  420,  380,  902,  &c.,  and  tell  me 
which  one  they  believe  to  be  the  largest.  The  answers  I get  are 
sometimes  ludicrous.  An  exercise  of  the  same  kind  that  never  fails 
to  puzzle  a First  Class  is  to  ask  the  pupils  to  write  down  the  largest 
number  that  can  be  made  with  three  digits — extremely  few  hit  on  999. 
These  facts  tend  to  show  that  the  real  signification  of  numbers  is 
seldom  explained,  which,  of  course,  leads  to  a want  of  intelligence  in 
the  answering  and  in  the  pupils,  and  I think  I have  conclusively 
shown  that  these  faults,  which  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  system 
of  examination,  are  directly  due  to  the  defective  character  of  the 
Programme. 

The  teaching  of  Spelling  I find  generally  satisfactory — it  is  weakest 
in  Third  Class.  Where  the  subject  is  bad,  it  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
proper  supervision  of  the  dictation  and  transcription  exercises.  These 
transcription  exercises  are  frequently  carelessly  written,  full  stops 
and  capital  letters  being  often  ignored  in  them. 

Grammar  is  probably  the  least  satisfactory  subject,  demanding,  as 
it  does,  the  greatest  exercise  of  the  intelligence.  In  the  good  schools 
of  the  district  it  is  well  taught.  Where  the  parsing  exercises  are 
bad,  I generally  find  that  a want  of  method  has  characterized  the 
teaching,  not  enough  oral  instruction  with  the  blackboard  is  given, 
and  the  sentences  set  for  exercises  to  the  pupils  are  not  graded  as  to 
difficulty. 

Geography — or  rather  Topography — is  rather  well  taught  in  the 
majority  of  schools.  The  cardinal  points  are  not  well  known  in  Third 
Class.  I think  a common  fault  is  that  the  pupils  are  not  shown  how 
to  use  a map  for  themselves,  e.g.,  how  to  find  a place  of  which  tlm 
latitude  and  longitude  are  given,  &c.  Physical  and  Commercial 
Geography  get  too-  small  a place  in  our  Programme. 

In  Agriculture , little  real  teaching  is  done.  The  pupils  study  the 
text-book,  sometimes  quite  unaided,  sometimes  by  reading  it  aloud 
with  the  teacher,  and  the  latter  “ hears  ” them.  In  this  way  the 
efficient  teacher  gets  them  to  learn  the  text-book,  the  inefficient  fails. 
But  of  expounding,  of  bringing  the  facts  to  the  pupils’  knowledge  by 
skilful  questioning  and  by  making  use  of  objects  or  of  suitable 
pictures,  there  is  none.  Nor  is  this  the  teacher’s  fault.  There  is  no 
text-book  on  Methods  of  Teaching  on  the  Board’s  list  that  gives  a 
solitary  hint  as  to  the  method  of  teaching  Agriculture.  Consequently, 
the  teacher  has  to  devise  his  own  method  of  getting  it  known  by  the 
pupils,  and  if  the  results  are  not  all  that  is  expected  he  should  not 
be  blamed.  For  myself,  I hold  that  it  should  always  be  taught 
orally  by  object  lessons,  and  in  large  schools  by  the  aid  of  simple 
experiments.  The  teacher  should  never  give  a lesson  on  a crop  or 
vegetable  without  having  either  a specimen  of  the  plant,  or  a good 
coloured  picture  of  it  before  the  class.  Lessons  on  the  common 
crops  might  be  started  in  Third  or  even  Second  Class,  if  charts  wer§ 
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used.  A Second  Class  could  easily  learn  a few  facts  about  a dozen  Reports  on 
of  the  principal  crops  or  vegetables  in  a couple  of  weekly  object  National  °f 
lessons,  and  this  knowledge  would  pave  the  way  for  a more  precise  Education, 
acquaintance  with  these  crops  at  a later  stage.  A few  teachers  Mr  ~N 
have  at  my  earnest  exhortation,  procured  coloured  pictures  of  crops  Bonaparte - 
and  vegetables,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  wean  these  teachers  from  the  ^tricf'^"' 
old  system  of  “ hearing  ” the  boys  out  of  the  book,  and  doing  nothing  inspector. 
else.  The  facts  of  Elementary  Science  could  be  taught  on  the  same  Ballymena, 
plan,  as  I have  slightly  indicated  above.  That  the  teaching  of 
Agriculture  in  National  schools  has  had  little  effect  on  the  farming 
of  the  country  need  cause  no  surprise.  In  the  first  place,  as  far  as 
this  district  is  concerned,  a very  small  fraction  of  the  boys  of  the 
country  learn  it  at  all,  as  they  leave  school  too  early,  and  when 
they  do  stay  at  school,  attend  very  irregularly;  besides,  a great 
number  of  small  country  schools  are  under  mistresses,  who  do  not 
teach  the  subject.  In  the  second  place,  I believe  that  instruction 
addressed  to  Adults  is  the  only  thing  that  will  really  have  much 
effect  and  it  is  a pity  there  is  so  little  of  such  instruction  in  this 
country.  I think  the  present  teaching  of  Agriculture  is  of  some  use, 
but  not  commensurate  with  the  money  spent  on  it.  It  has  this  good 
point,  at  any  rate,  that  it  supplies  a second  Reading  book  to  the 
boys  of  the  senior  classes,  and  I am  sure  it  has  done  some  good  in 
this  direction.  There  are  no  school  gardens  in  this  district. 

The  results  produced  in  Needlework  are  in  general  fair,  but  unsatis-  Needle- 
factory  considering  the  very  large  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  work- 
subject.  I think  three  hours  a week  would  be  quite  enough  time 
for  it.  In  general  a very  small  fraction  of  the  time  is  devoted 
to  actual  instruction,  but  rather  to  practice,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  sewing  without  thimbles  a feature  of  the  lesson.  The 
individual  system  of  instruction  is  always  employed — the  classes  are 
too  small  for  the  collective  system  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  and  the 
teachers  do  not,  moreover,  know  this  system;  as  in  the  case  of 
Agriculture,  there  is  nothing  about  it  in  the  text-books  of  Method  on 
the  Board’s  fist,  and  few  te'achers  see  other  works.  As  for  the  work- 
mistresses,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  expect  them  to  know  it,  as 
they  are  quite  innocent  of  all  methods  of  teaching.  These  industrial 
teachers  are,  however,  very  attentive  to  their  work,  and,  as  a 
rule,  their  pupils  sew  fairly  well.  Darning  seems  to  be  rather 
neglected  in  this  district,  but  is  reviving.  It  is  a misfortune  that  the 
darning  of  socks  and  the  mending  of  the  children’s  garments  have 
so  little  place  in  the  needlework  instruction. 

There  are  in  general  few  extra  subjects  taught  in  this  district,  as 
the  senior  pupils  are  few,  and,  in  the  country,  attend  irregularly. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  forty-eight  schools,  nearly  one-third  of-  all  Drawing, 
in  the  district,  and  the  subject  is  making  gratifying  progress.  The 
results  are  excellent  in  three  or  four  schools — especially  Ramoan  F., 

Ballycastle — very  fair  in  over  half,  and  middling  or  poor  in  the  rest. 

Where  the  subject  is  bad,  it  is  because  the  teacher  does  not  know 
how  to  teach  it.  The  use  of  the  blackboard  and  of  well-contrived 
charts — such  as  Vere  Foster’s  “ Programme  ” series— is  becoming 
more  general,  and  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  more  satisfactory 
results  obtained.  Managers  now  expect  certificates  of  Drawing  and 
Singing  when  appointing  teachers. 

Eighteen  schools  teach  Singing,  and  since  I commenced  this  Singing, 
report,  two  more  have  been  added  to  the  number.  The  Tonic  Sol-Fa 
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system  is  now  generally  adopted,  having  long  ago  proved  its 
superiority  to  Hullah  for  school  purposes. 

Algebra  is  taught  in  fourteen  schools,  Geometry  and  Mensuration 
in  eight,  Book-keeping  in  fourteen. 

Botany  is  now  taught  in  Broughshane  Female  N.S.,  and  with 
very  successful  results.  The  teaching  is  practical  from  the  beginning, 
and  each  pupil  has  a copybook  in  which  the. actual  parts  of  the  flower, 
leaves,  &c.,  are  gummed,  with  the  inscription  at  the  side.  It  is  at 
once  a training  in  science,  observation,  and  neatness,  and  the  pupils 
take  a keen  interest  in  the  work. 

Of  the  six  Infant  schools,  five  now  have  Kindergarten  classes. 
The  classes  are  well  conducted  in  each  case,  and  in  Elementary 
Drawing  the  proficiency  is  good.  The  exercises  with  the  Gifts  are 
carried  on  in  too  mechanical  a manner — the  teachers  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  enter  sufficiently  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  The  subject  in 
the  case  of  children  under  7 years  is  eminently  one  in  which  individual 
passes  should  be  abolished,  and  a grant,  depending  on  inspection  of 
the  instruction,  should  be  substituted.  Certain  portions  of  the  train- 
ing could  be  carried  on  an  all  National  schools,  such  as  Elementary 
Drawing,  and  several  of  the  “ occupations.”  In  Guy’s  Infant  National 
School  by  permission  of  the  Commissioners,  a commencement  of 
Manual  Training  has  been  tried  in  the  Third  Class,  in  the  form  of 
Cardboard  Work.  The  results  are  promising.  I see  no  reason  why 
a programme  of  the  kind,  gradually  extending  to  Woodwork , should 
not  be  allowed  in  any  school  where  a separate  room  can  be  obtained 
for  the  purpose  and  a qualified  teacher  found  to  carry  it  on.  I think 
Manual  Training  is  a crying  need  in  a manufacturing  town  like 
Ballymena. 

In  closing  this  report,  I would  say  that,  though  National  education 
has  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the  apathy  of  the  people,  and  its 
results — early  leaving  and  irregularity  of  attendance— .there  is  a 
gradual  though  slow  improvement,  both . in  the  capacities  of  the 
teachers  and  their  methods  of  instruction,'  and  I anticipate  that,  if 
what  is  good  in  our  present  system  is  carefully  and  gradually 
extended  and  developed,  a great  amelioration  of  the  education  of  the 
country  may  be  seen  in  the  near  future. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  N.  Bonaparte-Wyse, 

District  Inspector. 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office, 
Dublin. 
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General  Report  upon  the  Belfast,  South,  District  by 
Mr.  W.  Pedlow,  b.a.,  District  Inspector. 


Reports  on 
the  State  of 
National 
Education, 


Belfast,  January,  1900.  Mr^w~ 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  instructions,  I beg  to  submit  to  b.a., 
you  a General  Report  on  the  state  of  National  education  in  this  dis-  inspector. 
trict.  Belfast. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  the  boundaries  have  remained  — 
unchanged,  and  the  number  of  schools  has  slightly  diminished,  owing 
to  the  closing  of  two,  and  the  amalgamation  of  a male  and  a female 
school  into  a mixed  school. 


Except  in  the  suburbs  of  Belfast,  the  district  is  well  supplied  with  School 
school-houses,  most  of  them  good  buildings.  In  the  country  accommo- 
many  schools  are  not  well  supplied  with  pupils,  and  this  remark  dation* 
applies  also  to  what  may  be  called  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  depletion  of  the  country  through  the  attraction  of  high  wages 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  city  has  resulted  in  the  almost  entire  . 
extinction  of  farm  labourers,  and  has  reduced  once  thriving  rural 
schools  into  a state  of  struggling  for  existence.  The  multiplication  of 
schools  to  satisfy  denominational  requirements,  is  prejudicial  to  the 
true  interests  of  education.  In  Belfast  an  increase  in  the  number  of 


wards  has  been  made  by  the  city  council,  and  this  has  resulted  in 
a more  sectarian  division  of  the  population.  I can  account  for  the 
closing  of  one  school  through  denominational  changes  of  residents, 
and  the  reduction  of  attendance  in  others  may  to  some  extent  be 
similarly  accounted  for.  The  working  classes  are  restless,  change 
their  houses  frequently  as  they  prosper  or  meet  with  adversity.  They 
migrate  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  adapt  their  place  of  residence 
to  their  reduced  or  improved  circumstances.  It  is  thus  difficult  for 
the  teacher  who  has  many  admissions  within  the  year  from  all  parts 
of  the  city,  to  meet  that  uniformity  of  standard  which  the  Results 
system  exacts.  He  tries  to  do  so,  and  wastes  his  energy  on  backward 
children,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  clever  or  well  prepared. 

Reports  have  been  circulated  that  Belfast  is  not  properly  supplied 
with  schools.  I can  only  speak  for  my  own  district.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  school-houses,  but  not  with  playgrounds.  The  accom- 
modation is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  attendance,  but  it  is  not 
fully  utilized.  There  is  practically  .no  mixture  of  Roman  Catholic 
with  Protestant,  or  vice  versa.  Decline  in  attendance  near  the  centre  j)ecj{ne  Jn 
of  the  city  is  also  partly  accounted  for  by  the  extension  of  business  attends  ce 
premises.  I shall  point  out  some  schools  in  which  decline  has  taken  portions 
place.  In  1878  the  average  attendance  at  Brown-street  Schools  was  0 thecIt3- 
395,  in  1898  it  was  268.  In  1878  the  attendance  at  Townsend-street 
Schools  was  263,  and  in  1898  it  was  119-9.  These  schools  are  imder 
Presbyterian  management.  The  St.  Mary’s  Schools,  Bank-street, 
under  R.C.  management,  had  an  attendance  of  375  in  1878,  and 
239  - 9 in  1898.  The  St.  Stephen’s  National  School  was  opened  in 
1890.  The  attendance  in  1892  was  150,  and  in  1895  it  rose  to  178  ■ 9. 

This  school  has  now  been  divided  into  two,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance of  the  two  added  together  was  only  132  -9  in  1898.  The  total 
average  attendance  at  the  schools  to  which  I have  referred  was  760-7  • 
in  1898;  and  they  accommodate,  allowing  eight  square  feet  for  each 
pupil,  1,976  children.  In  the  suburbs  the  attendance  is  rapidly  in-  Increase  of 
creasing,  and  new  schools  must,  in  the  near  future,  be  erected.  A ^e“ula“^B 
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large  vested  school-house  is  to  he  built  near  the  Cooke  Memorial 
Church,  Ormeau  Road,  to  accommodate  over  600  children.  Two 
large  vested  school-houses  have  recently  been  built  at  Malone,  Bal- 
moral, and  Ormeau  Road,  and  I have  reason  to  believe  that  other 
schools  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  will  shortly  be  opened.  At  Dun- 
murray  an  excellent  vested  school-house  was  this  year  completed. 
There  are  two  bad  school-houses  in  my  district — Saint  Brigid’s  and 
May-street.  The  attendance  at  the  former  is  to  be  reduced,  and  an 
application  for  aid  to  build  a vested  school-house  to  replace  the  latter 
is  now  before  the  Board.  The  Belfast  public  contribute  liberally  to 
all  meritorious  objects,  and  they  have  done  so  for  the  promotion  of 
education.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  large  number  of  good  non- 
vested  schools  attached  to  congregations,  by  the  fact  that  the  Union 
is  contributory,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Compulsory  Education  Act 
was  taken  up  from  its  very  inception  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  carried 
out  at  considerable  expense  to  the  ratepayers.  I cannot,  however, 
say  that  the  citizens  of  Belfast  take  a sufficient  interest  in  National 
education.  They  give  money  certainly  towards  school  buildings  when 
required,  and  perhaps  consider  it  less  valuable  than  their  time.  I 
regret  to  state  that  lay  managers  visit  the  schools  very  seldom,  and 
consequently  know  too  little  about  primary  education.  They  give 
little  impetus  to  the  teachers,  and  little  encouragement  to  the  children 
to  remain  at  school.  Some  clerical  managers  exercise  a most  bene- 
ficial influence  over  the  children,  give  the  schools  a healthy  tone, 
teach  by  their  suggestions  good  manners,  and  exercise  supervision 
generally  ; the  visits  of  others  are,  I am  afraid,  of  little  practical 
utility.  The  friendly  co-operation  of  managers  with  teachers,  in- 
spectors, and  the  Board  is  almost  always  productive  of  good,  and  this 
co-operation  should  be  aimed  at  and  fostered.  The  good,  although 
perhaps  strict  manager  is,  in  the  end,  the  teacher’s  best  friend,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  he  is  also  the  children’s  best  friend. 

In  a previous  report  I referred  to  the  small  number  of  pupils  in 
senior  classes  in  Belfast,  and  I have  given  the  matter  some  thought 
since.  The  excellent  teacher  without  managerial  aid  can,  by  his 
profitable  instruction,  good  method,  firm  and  kind  demeanour,  by 
advice  in  season,  and  by  his  frequent  communications  with  parents, 
induce  a large  percentage  of  his  pupils  to  continue  at  school  until 
they  pass  in  Sixth’  class.  The  teachers  whom  I class  as  good  lose 
most  of  their  pupils  in  First  or  Second  stages  of  Fifth  class,  and  the 
middling  teacher  rarely  has  a Sixth  class  at  all. 

The  teachers  themselves  could  do  much  to  spread  the  benefits  of 
education  by  interviews  with  parents,  and  giving  them  information 
about  their  children,  not  by  means  of  judgment  cards  or  written 
reports,  but  by  friendly  conversations.  The  parents  are  visited  too 
little  by  teachers,  and  visited  chiefly  to  ascertain  causes  of  absence. 

I have  in  my  district  two  large  schools  in  the  same  building  under 
excellent  teachers,  and  two  other  schools  near  to  them,  attended  by 
the  very  same  class  of  children,  under  a good  and  a middling  teacher. 
In  1899,  at  the  two  former  schools,  525  pupils  were  examined,  thirty 
were  in  Sixth  class,  and  the  individual  examinations  in  extra  branches 
numbered  346 ; at  the  two  latter  schools  441  were  examined,  and 
eight  were  in  Sixth  class.  The  number  examined  in  extra  branches 
was  213.  The  teachers  were  all  in  the  First  division  of  First  class, 
and  there  is  little  difference  in  their  incomes.  This  suggests  the 
desirability  of  a change  in  the  system  of  payments;  a change  in  the 
•system  of  classification  has  already  been  made. 
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In  order  that  education  may  have  a permanent  value — that  it  may  Reports  on 
be  a real  use  in  after  life,  the  children  should  at  least  be  taught  up  to  National  °f 
the  standard  of  V-2.  class,  although  for  labourers  and  tradesmen  a Education, 
lower  standard,  on  account  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  must  be  accepted.  Mr  yf 
The  greatest  failure  of  our  system  here  is  that  education  ends  when  Pedlow, 
it  is  just  beginning  to  be  of  permanent  effect.  The  great  unwashed,  District 
the  nobody’s  children,  the  poor  and  neglected,  never  see  the  door  of  a In*vcctor. 
school  after  they  pass  in  Fourth  class,  and  that  the  Belfast  working  Bellas 
classes  are  insufficiently  educated  requires  no  proof  from  those  who  The 
have  dwelt  amongst  them.  The  employers  of  labour  provide  work  standard 
for  the  children  as  soon  as  they  can  by  law  accept  it.  necessary. 

I have  before  me  returns  from  forty-two  large  city  schools,  in  all  Returns 
of  which  senior  pupils  are  enrolled.  Attendance  is  now  regarded  as  spools rb* 
compulsory  up  to  and  including  First  stage  of  Fifth.  It  is  a matter  compared- 
of  importance  to  examine  the  work  done  in  Vs.  and  YI.  class,  and 
in  extra  branches. 

The  following  table  speaks  for  itself.  The  returns  are  for  1899  : — 


— 

Excellent 
Schools. 
(9)  . i 

Good 
Schools,  i 
(26) 

Middling 

Schools. 

(7) 

Examined  in  Fifth  Class, 

142 

141 

32 

Examined  in  Sixth  Class, 

191 

129 

11 

Examined  inExtra  Branches  excluding 
Drawing  and  Kindergarten. 

348 

117 

26 

Examined  in  Drawing 

1,099 

1,528 

198 

Average  Attendance  in  the  Schools,  . , 

195-2 

121-2 

123-2 

I think  it  is  easy  to  see  from  an  educational  standpoint  that  the  nine 
excellent  schools  are  doing  better  work  than  the  twenty-six  good 
schools,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  community  if  the  middling 
schools  did  not  exist.  It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  practically  the 
average  attendance  alone  affects  the  income,  and  that  the  com- 
paratively worthless  teacher  who  attracts  crowds  through  laxity  of 
discipline  and  neglect  of  the  Board’s  rules,  which  necessitate  constant 
employment,  benefits  by  his  incompetence. 

Prog  ress  is  retarded,  I think,  chiefly  owing  to  the  following  0bstnc,es  to 
causes:—  . education  ° 

Want  of  managerial  support  and  influence; 

The  poverty  and  ignorance  of  parents; 

The  infrequency  of  teachers’  visits  to  parents,  and  the  distance 
that  the  residences  of  some  of  them  necessarily  are  from  their 
centres  of  work ; 

The  difficulty  in  teaching  senior  classes  thoroughly,  and  especially 
Sixth,  compared  with  the  easiness  of  teaching  junior  classes,  the 
emoluments  for  both  differing  only  in  Results  Fees ; 

The  migration  of  parents  from  place  to  place,  and  the  consequent 
change  of  children  from  school  to  school; 

The  rapid  promotion  of  children  forced  on  teachers  by  parents, 
so  that  the  minimum  standard  required  for  exemption  from  school 
may  at  the  earliest  possible  age  be  attained ; 

The  fact  that  children,  and  not  the  parents,  frequently  select  for 
themselves  the  schools  they  attend. 

D 2 
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To  elucidate  what  I have  said  regarding  parents  and  their  children, 
I shall  give  an  example  of  a two-fold  evil.  A worthless  teacher  in  a 
school  in  the  suburbs  was  replaced  by  a highly  efficient  teacher  of 
lengthened  experience,  and  with  the  best  recommendations.  Shortly 
after  she  took  charge  of  it,  thirty-three  out  of  seventy-seven  on 
rolls  left  to  go  to  an  adjoining  school,  which  had  not  a good  official 
record.  The  good  teacher  insisted  on  discipline,  order,  work,  and  a 
proper  classification  of  the  children,  which  meant  depression  in 
class.  The  pupils  and  parents  decided  on  the  school  they  should 
select,  and  the  good  teacher  was  temporarily  punished.  This,  I 
think,  shows  clearly  that  the  pupils  exercise  considerable  influence  in 
selecting  the  schools  they  are  to  attend,  and  that  many  parents  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  benefits  of  education. 

The  Saint  Luke’s  School,  Lower  Falls,  was  opened  in  1876,  and 
the  average  attendance  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence  was  136-4. 
In  1893  the  school  was  divided  into  senior  and  infant  departments, 
and  the  attendance  at  the  two  schools,  as  taken  from  latest 
returns  amounted  to  324-2.  At  the  Results  inspection,  in  February 
last,  166  were  examined  in  senior  department,  of  whom  seventeen 
were  in  Sixth  class,  and  in  the  infant  department  179  were  examined. 
The  success  of  these  schools  is  due  to  the  energy  and  skill  of  the 
manager,  to  his  real  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, to  Kis  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  children,  and  to  his 
judicious  selection  of  the  best  teachers.  The  neighbouring  ordinary 
National  schools  either  remained  stationary,  or  somewhat  declined  in 
attendance.  This,  I think,  shows  well  what  a manager  can  do  who 
puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  It ' shows,  too,  that  the  real,  as 
opposed  to  the  nominal  or  apathetic  manager,  is  the  good  teacher’s 
best  friend. 

So  many  teachers  have  asked  me  what  highly  efficient  service 
means  that  I think  it  right  to  refer  to  the  subject,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  those  in  doubt  to  give  my  own  opinion  regarding  it,  with  reference 
to  the  district  of  which  I have  charge.  The  principal  who-  wishes  to 
earn  the  Board’s  highest  commendation  should  give  evidence  of  having 
made  daily  preparation  for  daily  work ; he  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  best  methods  of  training  the  mind  to  think,  and  be  able  to  apply 
them.  His  control  for  good  should  be  such  as  to  induce  regular 
attendance  and  a high  percentage  of  pupils  in  senior  classes.  No 
teacher  of  a large  city  school  should  be  considered  highly  efficient  who 
has  not  taken  Book-keeping,  Geometry,  and  Algebra  as  part  of  his 
programme.  The  discipline  and  order  should  indicate  merit,  as  well 
as  the  good  manners  and  cleanliness  of  the  children,  and  the  ventila- 
tion and  warmth  of  the  rooms.  The  accounts  should  be  neatly  kept 
correct,  and  without  arrears.  I speak  generally  of  the  principal 
teachers  of  large  city  schools  attended  by  senior  classes.  Poor 
localities  and  local  circumstances  must,  of  course,  receive  due  con- 
sideration. The  same  general  principles  should  apply  to  assistants 
with  reference  to  their  divisions.  I do  not  think  that  the  principal 
of  any  infant  school  should  be  considered  highly  efficient  who  has  not 
successfully  established  the  Kindergarten  system.  The  precision  with 
which  the  different  gifts  are  carried  on,  the  nature  of  the  conversations 
accompanying  them,  the  object  and  picture  lessons,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  pupils  in  their  addition  and  subtraction  tables  are  matters  to 
be  taken  into  account.  The  health  of  the  children,  too,  is  important, 
and  it  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  duties  of  the  inspector  to  examine, 
when  he  visits,  if  the  rooms  are  at  a proper  temperature,  and  the 
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\ »enK  ? d “mfortable-  The  conversation  of  the  pupils 

should  be  distinct  and  natural,  and  with  that  familiarity  which  only 
indicates  politeness.  Behind  this,  for  all  schools  there  should  be 
the  examination  sheet.  My  last  statement  might  be  interpreted  as  a 
belief  on  my  part  m the  present  Results  system.  This  is  not  so 
Changes  m the  system  are  now  m the  mouth  of  every  National  schooi 
teacher,  and  I merely  wish  to  indicate  that  method,  order  and 
discipline  are  m themselves  deceptive,  and  that  independent  of 
them  there  must  be  a test  of  work.  It  is  difficult  to  accomplish  all 
the  objects  aimed  at,  but  relief  from  individual  examination  in  large 

SeXm0?' 1 ® msfctors  t0  Sive  to  education,  would 

free  them  fiom  mere  mechanical  and  clerical  details  as  to  the  correct- 

dXf  f TtmS’  "w  al  Ti  ther  SOme  latitude  m the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  It  would  enable  them  also  to  weigh  generally  the  worth 

tttts&'ES? the  aad  L — 

As  the  Compulsory  Education  Act  of  1892  has  been  attended  with 
consideraMe  expense,  and  doubtful  benefit,  I have  consulted  almost 
a l the  teachers  of  Belfast  where  it  is  in  force  in  my  district  They 
a e not  unanimous  m their  opinions  that  it  has  been  productive  of 
good  and  I do  not  myself  think  that  the  benefit  up  to  the  present 
has  been  proportionate  to  the  expenditure.  I beg  to  give?a  few 

Ac  haO  afectedStf  ^ ^f‘cbers  themselves,  who  best  know  how  the 
acd  Has  affected  them.  They  are  as  follows  : 

theSinfrodPrS  “'T"1  to‘*  tbe  month  of  September,  1892,  before 

-45; 

1893  18°99Pm  Tar  T Tnth  °f  SePtember,  for  years  1892, 

1899>  Proportion  of  attendance  to  100  on  rolls'  is  as  follows  : — 

September,  1892,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes,  79 
” 1893’  „ 768 

” 1899>  „ 71‘6 

l^!*CTP^S0r7  Education  Act  has  had  the 
Porntb  TTS  ^ atte“dance  “ tho  Classes  up  to  and  including 
Xrttb  l ihaohfd  be-ueflclal  effect  °n  the  higher  classes.” 
tentnc  «andfrmtF'-“N°  PercePtihle  improvement  in  at 
mSch  thV^  Secondi  Third,  or  Fourth  classes,  Fifth  and  Sixth 
much  the  same  as  before  the  Compulsory  Education  Act  ” 
Eliza^street.—  The  Compulsory  Act  all  round  is  doing  very  little 
ndS°d6  Ule  att»darces.  In  the  clfsses  V to 

but  in  jT  % l16  at‘endance  ma7  b6  somewhat  improved, 

out  m Jj  rfth  and  Sixth  it  is  the  reverse."  r 

5 fi  Eoad---“  Classes  1-4,  attendance  improved  6 per  cent, 

o-o  6 • i per  cent.  r ’ 

tonuiw8-"^^  ?0Urth  class  the  percentage  of  attendance 
fom"  r°1S  haS  mcreased  about  two;  Fifth  and  Sixth  by 

th^E^WS''“ “ The  attendance  in  classes  up  to  and  including 
steadied  ^ \\S  "“t  be?n  materia%  increased,  but  it  has  been 
tendnr™  finther6,  haS  been  a more  regular  attendance.  The  at- 
u dance  of  the  girls  m the  classes  from  V1.  up  has  declined  ” 
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Lower  Falls.— In  classes  up  to  and  including  Fourth,  the  attend- 
ance has  been  increased  by  the  G.E.A.,  but  a decrease  is  noticeable 
in  senior  classes.  The  reason  of  this  is,  so  far  as  I can  make  out 
from  the  parents,  that  they  believe  the  minimum  insisted  on  by  the 
Act  is  the  maximum  required  by  their  children  for  all  ordinary 

Workman  Memorial. — “ It  prevents  pupils  from  absenting  them- 
selves from  school  for,  say,  a week  or  more  without  a valid  reason. 

“ Only  one  pupil,  in  my  experience,  has  become  a regular  attender 
after  his  parents  were  fined.”  “Parents  having  been  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  educating  their  own  children,  seem  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  minimum  which  the  law  requires,  and  even  do  their 
best  to  elude  the  officers  and  infringe  the  Act.  I speak,  of  course, 
of  certain  parents,  such  as  are  to  be  found  here.  The  middling 
attenders  are  somewhat  steadier  than  formerly,  the  good  attendee 
very  much  fewer,  and,  as  regards  the  bad  attenders,  there  is  a 
very  slight  improyement.”  These  remarks  refer  to  classes  up  to 
and  including  Fourth.  The  effect  of  .the  Act  on  Fifth  and  Sixth 
at  this  school  is  reported  as  follows:  “It  has  simply  ruined  these 
classes;  about  70  per  cent,  ask  for  certificates  as  soon  as  they  pass 

in  Fourth  class.”  . . «.  . i 

May-street  M.— “ The  Compulsory  Education  Act  has  effected 
an  increased  attendance  in  the  junior  classes,  including  Foul™. 
In  regard  to  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes  it  has  simply  destroyed  the 
attendance  of  those  classes.”  _ ,,  „ ~ llt 

Brown-street.— Classes  up  to  and  including  Fourth:,  the  at- 
tendance has  not  been  materially  affected  by  the  Education  Act,  as 
the  parents  know  exactly  how  many  days  they  can  keep  the 
children  at  home  without  breaking  the  law,  and  in  at  least  «.P 
cent  of  the  total  in  this  school  they  act  up  to  it.”  Fifth  and  faixth 
classes : “ In  the  case  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes  here  it  lias  had  a 
ruinous  effect”— “As  soon  as  they  pass  m Fourth  class,  90  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  are  ready  to  claim  their  certificates. 

St  Peter’s  F. — “In  classes  up  to  and  including  Fourth  class 
average  about  the  same  as  before  the  Compulsory  Education  Act 
was  put  in  force.  Fifth  class  is  smaller,  and  there  has  been  no 
Sixth  class  for  examination  in  this  school  for  the  past  two  year*’. 
(The  average  attendance  at  this  school  per  last  return  was  306-3.; 

May-street  F.— “ The  attendance  in  the  junior  classes,  ™clua™S 
Fourth,  has  been  increased  by  the  Compulsory  Education  Act. 
has  destroyed  the  attendance  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes.  ; 

St.  Mary’s  M. — “ The  attendance  of  pupils  up  to  and 
Fourth  class  has  not  been  improved.”  “The  attendance  of  hit 

and  Sixth  has  been  lowered."  , 

Blackstaff-road. — “ Since  the  introduction  of  the  Compulso  y 
Education  Act  the  attendance  in  classes  up  to  and  including  bom  in 
has  slightly  increased  in  numbers  and  in  regularity,  but  Fifth  ana 
Sixth  show  very  little  improvement.  I think  if  properly  earn 
out  much  better  results  might  be  obtained." 

Linfield  Senior.— “ I am  of  opinion  that  the.  Compulsory  Educ 
tion  Act  as  at  present  administered  has  very  little  beneficial  efie 
as  to  attendance  in  classes  up  to  the  Fourth.  As  it  is  generally 
known  by  the  parents  that  seventy-five  attendances  qualify  tor  tn 
•half-year,  and  that  they  can  some  weeks  keep  their  children  a 
home  at  least  two  days,  and  every  week  at  least  one  without  run 
ning  any  risk,  this  in  itself  constitutes  a great  deal  of  irregular 
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attendance.  It  often  happens,  if  the  School  Attendance  Officer  Reports  on 
succeeds  in  a prosecution  the  teacher  is  blamed,  and,  as  a con-  National  °f 
sequence,  either  endless  friction  sets  in  or  else  the  children  of  this  Education, 
family  are  sent  to  another  school.  I believe  if  ever  the  Act  is  Mr 
to  become  really  useful  the  teacher  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  Pedlow, 
giving  the  list  of  absentees  to  the  officer ; besides,  surely  the  Strict 
superintendent  and  committee  who  are  entrusted  with  the  carrying  inspector. 
out  of  the  Act  should  not  be  satisfied  with  some  of  the  observations  Belfast, 
that  their  own  officers  make  on  the  list  after  the  child's  name  who 
has  been  absent  for  some  days  during  the  previous  week,  such  as  : 

‘ Could  not  get  to  see  the  child,'  ‘ Running  in  the  streets,'  ‘ Match- 
ing.' The  Compulsory  Education  Act,  I believe,  has  almost  ruined 
effective  teaching  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes  in  schools  simi- 
larly situated  to  my  own.  The  parrot  cry  of  the  officers  when 
trying  to  hunt  up  the  bad  attenders  in  classes  under  the  Fifth  is 
continually  instilling  into  the  ears  of  the  parents  and  children  the 
idea:  ‘Now  get  passed  through  the  Fourth  class  and  you  are  all 
right.  No  one  will  lay  a finger  on  you.  You  will  be  done  of 
trouble  either  from  teachers  or  anybody  else.'  So  this  has  spread 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  considered  the  proper  thing  to 
demand  a certificate  immediately  after  the  examination  in  Fourth 
Class.” 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that  the  duty  of  the  teacher  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  duty  of  the  attendance  officer,  and  that  the  latter 
should  examine  the  roll  books  for  himself,  and  obtain  therefrom  the 
names  of  defaulters.  He  could,  when  necessary,  obtain  information 
from  the  teacher,  but  this  should  not,  in  the  first  instance,  be  sought. 

One  teacher  informed  me  that  he  and  several  others  have  now  ceased 
to  furnish  fists  of  absentees  to  the  Corporation  officials,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  the  teacher  of  Blackstaff-road  evidently  thinks  that  such 
lists  should  be  furnished  by  all  teachers. 

The  extracts  I have  given  refer  to  schools  with  senior  classes. 

From  thirty-nine  city  schools  attended  by  senior  pupils  I have  ob- 
tained statements  as  to  how  the  Act  of  1892  affected  the  attendance. 

In  twenty-four  schools  there  is  an  increase  in  junior  classes  and  in 
Fourth,  and  in  five  schools  an  increase  in  Fifth  and  Sixth.  In 
twenty  schools  there  is  a decline  in  Fifth  and  Sixth,  and  in  two  a 
decline  in  junior  classes.  I also  obtained  returns  from  the  principals 
of  sixteen  large  Infant  schools.  Nine  reported  a decided  improvement 
in  attendance,  and  two  a decline,  whilst  six  reported  no  change,  or 
decline  in  attendance  of  children  under  six  years  of  age,  and  an 
increase  in  attendance  of  children  over  six  years  of  age.  In  my  last 
report,  dated  March,  1897,  I urged  strongly  that  pupils  should  not 
be  granted  exemption  from  school  until  they  passed  in  First  stage  of 
Fifth  class.  The  Commissioners  have  now  raised  the  standard  to 
the  requirements  for  that  class.  This  will  enable  the  officials  of  the 
Corporation  to  enforce  the  Act  with  some  degree  of  success. 

Dual  Attendance. — In  my  report  of  1897  I said:  “A  duarroll-call  £jual 
and  a dual  attendance,  with  a much  longer  school  day,  would  suit  attendance. 
Belfast.”  Two  attendances  daily  have  now  been  allowed,  but  the 
privilege  granted  has  not  been  fully  appreciated.  Eighteen  city 
schools  in  this  district  have  two  attendances  daily.  Two  others 
dropped  the  dual  system,  the  reason  assigned  being  its  unpopularity. 

Where  there  are  no  play-grounds,  and  only  small  yards,  it  is  unhealthy 
for  the  children  to  stay  in  school  all  day  without  recreation,  or,  accord- 
mg  to  the  system  now  becoming  prevalent,  to  allow  about  ten 
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minutes  for  lunch  in  the  school-rooms  and  yards.  Parents  object 
to  their  children  not  being  allowed  home,  and  many  letters  have 
appeared  in  the  Press  on  the  subject,  but  the  most  important  ad- 
vantage that  parents  can  insist  on  has  not,  so  far  as  I am  aware  of, 
been  prominently  placed  before  the  public,  and  that  is  that  children 
can  now  be  allowed  home  for  an  hour  or  longer  daily  without  violating 
the  Board’s  rules,  whereas  formerly  the  rules  were  violated,  children 
went  home  at  play-time,  they  did  not  return  punctually,  and  the 
teacher’s  time  was  wasted  after  what  was  called  recreation,  in  check- 
ing attendances  and  marking  defaulters  absent.  It  is  not  right  to 
keep  children  confined  an  entire  school  day  breathing  a vitiated 
atmosphere,  and  here  I may  remark  that  although  ample  means  are 
provided  for  ventilation,  the  teachers  generally  seem  to  have  an 
objection  to  admit  fresh  air  into  the  rooms.  They  work  assiduously 
in  close  rooms  four  or  five  hours,  and  with  impaired  vitality  are  ready 
subjects  for  cold  when  they  emerge  into  the  streets  and  experience  a 
different  temperature. 

The  following  observations  are  from  teachers  in  whose  schools 
there  are  two  attendances  daily : — “ The  attendance  on  the  whole  is 
improved  by  having  two  attendances.  The  children  seem  to  be  in 
better  health  and  work  more  cheerfully,  and  parents,  children,  and 
teachers  like  this  system.”  “The  children  seem  much  more  fit  for 
their  afternoon  work  after  an  hour  of  play,  and  also  better  in  health.” 

“ On  the  whole  the  attendance  is  increased  by  having  two  attend- 
ances daily.  The  children  come  earlier  in  the  morning,  work  more 
cheerfully,  and  are  not  exhausted  in  the  evening.  I am  of  opinion 
the  health  of  the  children  is  much  improved  by  this  system.”  “I 
believe  the  average  is  slightly  improved,  and  also  the  general  health 
of  the  pupils.”  “ The  two  attendances  system  does  not  materially 
improve  the  morning  attendance,  whilst  the  tendency  is  to  reduce  the 
general  average  by  lowering  the  afternoon  attendance.  The  parents, 
in  most  cases,  do  not  appreciate  the  dual  system,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  best  for  both  pupils  and  teachers.”  “ Since  J anuary  I 
have  had  two  attendances,  and  find  it  works  well.  The  attendance 
has  not  been  adversely  affected,  while  I consider  the  work  done  m 
the  afternoon  more  effective  than  during  the  time  of  single  attend- 
ance. In  addition  the  rooms  have  the  benefit  of  thorough  ventila- 
tion.” “ The  attendance  has  not  improved  since  the  introduction  of 
the  divided  day,  but  there  has  been  a decided  improvement  upon  the 
children’s  health.”  Of  all  the  teachers  whom  I consulted  none  report 
deterioration  in  health,  and  only  three  decline  in  attendance. 

Reading. — Within  the  last  few  years  this  subject  has  been  much 
improved.  There  is  now  an  attempt  made  to  read  naturally,  and  as 
we  speak.  In  no  subject  has  progress  been  so  marked.  This  is  due 
to  the  changes  in  programme ; and  the  numerous  teaching  tests  f or 
highly  efficient  service,  for  promotion,  and  for  classification,  have 
already  exercised  a most  beneficial  influence,  and  are  supplanting 
bad  and  thoughtless  methods  by  good  systems  which  occupy  the 
minds  of  teachers  and  scholars  alike.  Some  years  ago  I never  heard 
teachers  read.  Now  they  constantly  read  aloud  for  the  children,  ana 
endeavour  to  make  them  imitate  their  modulation.  Explanation  is 
intelligent,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  fair.  Not  long 
ago  I was  frequently  obliged  to  assign  in  Sixth  class  more  failures  m 
Reading  than  in  Arithmetic.  Now  I am  glad  to  state  that  failures 
in  Reading  are  quite  exceptional. 
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Writing  and  Composition. — In  junior  classes  the  progress  is  rapid,  ^eP°rts  °n 
in  senior  classes  slow.  After  the  pupils  pass  in  Fourth  class  careless-  National  ° 
ness  begins  especially  in  school  and  home  exercises.  The  slovenly  Education, 
work  at  home  encourages  slovenly  work  in  school,  and  it  is  only  Mr 
the  energetic  teacher  who  has  his  eyes  constantly  employed  that  can  Pedlow, 
make  the  exercises  approximate  in  neatness  and  merit  to  the  head-  District 
line  copies  written  under  supervision.  Composition  in  Fifth  and  inspector. 
Sixth  is  much  below  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  sufficient  instruction  Belfast, 
in  Letter-writing  is  seldom  given.  Valuable  aid  to  the  pupils  could  Writing 
easily  be  given  by  blackboard  illustrations,  but  I have  not  yet  seen  and 
the  blackboard  used  for  Composition.  In  a very  short  time  I expect  ^nI'08l‘ 
it  will  become  a more  useful  piece  of  school  furniture.  The  usual 
faults  of  Letters  are  the  complete  absence  of  punctuation,  the  too 
frequent  use  or  wrong  use  of  capitals,  orthographical  errors,  and  bad 
Grammar.  The  mistakes  in  Grammar  constantly  recur.  The  pupils, 
naturally,  write  as  they  speak,  and  their  incorrect  expressions  are 
acquired  at  home,  and  difficult  to  eradicate.  A few  common  mistakes 
could  easily  be  corrected,  such  as  the  use  of  the  for  they,  and  vice  Faults  in 
versa  done  for  did,  seen  for  saw,  sung  for  sang,  I for  me  (as  him  and  L’ompodi- 
I for  him  and  me),  was  for  were.  There  occur  many  faulty  col- 
loquialisms quite  local  which  teachers  should  know  and,  where  wrong, 
correct. 

Arithmetic. — In  junior  classes  the  Arithmetic  generally  is  good,  and  ^JjJnetic 
tables  well  known.  Mechanical  means,  such  as  finger  counting  and 
using  strokes  are  now  almost  banished,  but  in  a few  schools,  and 
especially  rural  ones,  running  up  the  lines  of  tables  is  still  met  with. 

Mental  Arithmetic  continues  a weak  subject  in  senior  classes,  and  is 
likely  to  remain  so  until  provision  is  made  by  merit  grant  or  in- 
dividual payment  for  instruction  therein.  The  percentage  of  failures  ( 
in  senior  classes  has  much  increased  latterly  owing  to  the  introduction  fest  car<ls- 
of  new  cards.  I have  advocated  the  yearly  change  of  Arithmetical 
questions  for  the  different  classes.  This  would  encourage  the  use 
of  good  books  on  Arithmetic  in  schools,  prevent  to  a great  extent  the 
use  of  cards  for  teaching  purposes,  and  do  away  with  the  anxiety  of 
teachers  to  know  the  contents  of  the  Board’s  test  cards.  Most  time- 
tables provide  one  hour  daily  for  Arithmetic,  and  yet  failures  in  this 
branch  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  subject  except  Grammar, 
to  which  three  half-hours  weekly  are  usually  given.  I would  suggest  Lowering, 
that  the  standard  in  Arithmetic  be  reduced  in  Second  stage  of  Fifth  0 stan  ai 
and  Sixth  classes. 

Spelling. — So  many  “ Readers  ” are  now  in  use,  of  varying  diffi-  pe  ing‘ 
culty,  but  most  of  them  containing  a much  smaller  vocabulary  than 
the  Board’s  lesson  books,  that  the  passages  in  Dictation  selected  from 
them  are  of  necessity  much  easier.  Failures  in  Dictation  are  con- 
sequently less.  Still  I notice  no  improvement  in  Orthography.  The 
Letters  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes  contain  as  many  mis-spelled  words 
as  formerly. 

Grammar. — The  teacher  whose  pupils  answer  well  in  Grammar  Grammar, 
bas;  usually,  all  other  subjects  good.  He  depends  more  on  drawing 
out  the  thinking  powers  of  the  pupils  than  on  rote  work.  Too  much 
importance  is  attached  to  the  mechanical  learning  of  home  lessons, 
the  non-preparation  of  which  frequently  results  in  corporal  punish- 
ment. The  failures  in  Grammar  are  most  numerous  in  Fourth  and 
First  stage  of  Fifth.  Experienced  principals  usually  have  charge  of 
Second  stage  of  Fifth  and  Sixth,  and  their  efforts  are  more  successful 
than  those  of  juniors.  The  absence  of  skill  at  the  teaching  tests  to 
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which  monitors  and  candidates  for  promotion  are  now  submitted  is 
more  noticeable  in  this  than  in  any  other  subject.  Etymological 
errors  are  more  frequent  than  syntactical. 

Geography. — At  tms  subject  maps  are  constantly  used,  and  pointing 
out  places  without  describing  their  positions  possibly  occupies  too 
much  time.  The  best  lessons  before  the  maps  are  those  at  which 
the  pupils  talk  most  and  the  teachers  little.*  On  the  whole  the 
answering  in  Geography  is  good. 

Needlework. — Sewing  in  Belfast  is  not  as  good  as  in  the  rural 
schools,  but  fair  progress  is  made.  The  price  of  ready-made  garments 
for  girls  is  so  little,  owing  to  machine  stitching,  that  industrial  work 
at  home  in  this  industrial  centre  is  exceptional.  The  Needlework 
now  is  not  better  than  it  was  when  only  half  an  hour  daily  had  to 
be  spent  at  it.  The  pupils  pass  a considerable  portion  of  the  com- 
pulsory hour  in  idleness,  and  the  teachers  cannot,  and  do  not  give  the 
hour  solely  to  instruction  and  supervision.  With  a short  school  day 
of  four  hours,  and  so  many  subjects  on  the  compulsory  programme, 
half  an  hour  daily  is,  I think,  sufficient  for  industrial  branches  in  city 
schools.  It  is,  at  all  events,  quite  sufficient  for  the  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  the  pupils  on  the  programme,  and  nothing  more  is  done  or  can 
be  insisted  on. 

Agriculture. — -This  subject  is  taught  to  boys  in  the  country  schools 
under  male  principals.  I find  the  prescribed  portions  of  the  text-book 
pretty  well  known,  but  the  farmers  of  county  Down,  who  have 
excellently  cultivated  land,  gain  their  practical  knowledge  on  the 
farms,  and  the  boys  usually  leave  school  when  they  have  read  only  a 
portion  of  the  book. 

Extra  and  Optional  Branches. — The  extra  and  optional  branches 
in  nearly  all  schools  attended  by  senior  pupils  are  Music  and  Drawing. 
Algebra  is  pretty  extensively  taught,  also  Book-keeping,  but  many 
teachers  give  up  Book-keeping  when  the  pupils  reach  Sixth  class; 
the  writing  out  of  journals  and  ledgers  of  six  sets  being  considered  too 
laborious.  In  a few  ordinary  schools  Geometry  is  taught,  but  the 
classes  presented  for  examination  in  it  are  never  large.  The  other 
extra  branches  are  Cookery  in  three  schools,  Hygiene  in  two,  Sewing 
Machine  and  Dressmaking  in  two,  French  in  five,  Latin  in  two,  and 
Handicraft  in  three. 

As  regards  Music  there  is  little  voice  culture.  The  children  sing 
harshly,  and  'without  expression  or  sweetness.  They  shout  rather 
than  sing.  To  encourage  better  Yocal  Music  each  large  school  should 
have  a choir  selected  from  the  children,  and  competitions  for  prizes 
between  the  different  choirs,  if  established,  would  stimulate  rivalry. 
Admission  fees  to  the  competitions  would  repay  all  expenses.  To 
carry  out  this  suggestion  merely  requires  a good  organizer  and  a 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  public  interested  in  promoting  good 
Vocal  Music.  I often  thought  it  would  be  advantageous  to  give  a 
fee  for  excellent  singing,  especially  in  junior  classes,  independent  of 
any  knowledge  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Programme.  In  Fifth  and 
Sixth  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Music  might  remain  compulsory. 

The  pupils  in  this  district  draw  from  charts  suspended  on  an  easel 
or  blackboard.  When  a drawing  has  not  to  be  enlarged  or 
diminished,  and  the  copies  are  beside  the  children,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  prevent  measuring  or  other  objectionable  practices. 

The  extra  branches,  in  addition  to  Drawing,  most  suitable  for  this 
district  are  Geometry  and  Algebra  for  boys,  and  Cookery,  Sewing 
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Machine  and  Dressmaking,  and  Hygiene  for  girls.  Two  of  these  sub- 
jects  might  be  taught  in  every  large  school,  but  unless  the  pupils  National 
remain  longer  in  attendance  a knowledge  of  them  cannot  be  exten-  Education, 
sively  spread.  _ Mr.~m 

Infant  Schools. — I have  twenty-five  Infant  schools  under  my  in-  Pedlow, 
spection,  and  twelve  Infant  departments — attached  to  senior  schools,  district 
The  work  done  at  these  schools  is  excellent.  In  all  Kindergarten  has  inspector. 
been  established,  and  with  scarcely  an  exception  they  have  all  twelve  BeIfast- 
Picture  or  Object  Lessons  prepared  for  day  of  examination.  The  The -work  in 
Kindergarten  is  improving  year  by  year ; the  teachers  themselves  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  it  more,  and  to  become  more  familiar  with 
it.  The  gifts,  however,  should  be  conducted  with  more  conversation. 

To  make  the  little  ones  talk  naturally  with  ease,  freedom,  and  correct- 
ness is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  system.  The  Singing  in 
Infant  schools  is  generally  fair,  and  Drill  good.  I think  it  right  to 
state  that  Tables  in  these  schools  are  excellent.  The  teachers,  too, 
seem  to  understand  that  a thorough  rote  knowledge  of  Tables  forms 
the  ground-work  for  expert  Arithmetic  afterwards. 

I have  under  my  supervision  193  monitors  and  pupil-teachers,  of  Monitorial 
whom  eighty-nme  were  examined  at  Laster  last  on  U and  D papers. 

Only  six  failed  to  pass.  A number  of  the  monitors  received  instruc- 
tion at  evening  classes.  This  extra  instruction  in  evening  classes  has, 
no  doubt,  a tendency  to  make  the  monitors  depreciate  the  extra 
instruction  given  in  the  schools.  Very  few  cases  of  neglect  of  moni- 
tors came  under  my  notice.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  their  school 
training.  I have  not  for  years  seen  teachers  give  practical  hints  to 
monitors  when  at  work  in  their  classes.  They  are  allowed  to  learn 
by  imitation,  or  develop  their  natural  gifts. 

Model  School. — The  three  departments  of  this  school  continue  to  Model 
merit  public  confidence,  and  are  highly  appreciated.  The  Infant  work> 
school  has  been  the  means  of  extending  a knowledge  of  Kindergarten 
amongst  the  city  teachers.  The  Girls'  school  sets  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  by  an  earnest  staff  in  both  household  and  literary  work. 

The  Cookery  and  Dressmaking  classes  are  well  attended,  and  the 
Hygiene  class,  at  which,  last  year,  120  pupils  were  examined,  is 
gradually  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  children  simple  principles 
of  health.  At  the  Boys’  department  last  year,  in  the  Sixth  class 
alone  116  were  examined,  and  the  examinations  in  extra  branches 
amounted  to  364. 

Teachers. — I shall  close  this  report  with  a few  words  about  the  The  _ 
teachers.  They  are,  as  a body,  most  faithful  and  zealous,  most 
anxious  to  improve  their  schools  and  their  classes,  and  always  ready 
to  adopt  suggestions.  They  are  Results  workers,  but  I believe  the 
most  intelligent  amongst  them  desire  changes  which  might  give 
more  scope  for  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Pedlow. 

The  Secretaries. 
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feSterf  Genel'al  Report  on  the  Newtownards  District  by  Dr.  Beattf, 
“,atio”?!  District  Inspector. 

Dr.  Beatty,  Belfast,  January,  1900. 

inspector.  Gentlemen,  I have  the  honour  to  submit  my  general  report  on 
Belfast.  to®  state  of  National  education  in  District  No.  10  for  the  year 
— ending  the  30th  September,  1899.  J 

Vf..,  The  geographical  limits  of  the  district  are  unaltered  since  my  last 
report  was  furnished,  in  April,  1897.  But  within  these  limits  two 
changes  of  some  considerable  importance  in  different  ways  have  taken 
place.  The  Inspector’s  place  of  residence  has  been  shifted  to  Belfast 
from  Newtownards,  which  was  a most  inconvenient  position  for  the 
superintendence  of  what  is  now  mainly  a Belfast  district. 

to  SL&  second  place,  the  extension  of  the  municipal  boundaries 
of  Belfast  has  brought  nine  additional  schools  (some  of  them  very 
important)  within  the  area  of  compulsion. 
hou«os^°o1  o -there  has  been  no  addition  to  the  number  of  schools  in  the  portion 
of  the  district  lying  outside  Belfast,  although  a vested  house  has 
taken  the  place  of  an  old  building,  and  two  schools  have  been  to  a 
large  extent  re-built,  and  enlarged..  To  the  Belfast  schools  six  were 
added,  one  of  which,  being  taken  temporarily  into  connexion,  was 
subsequently  struck  off.  The  other  five,  providing  accommodation 
for  over  700  children,  are  suitable  structures;  and  two  of  them,  the 
Bavenhill-road  Schools,  erected  at  a cost  of  £2,500,  from  funds  left 
for  such  purposes  by  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Henry  Boyd,  form  a fine 
block,  provided  with  a commodious  play-yard,  as  well  as  a play-ground 
on  the  roof  This  latter  arrangement  (a  novelty  so  far  as  this  district 
is  concerned)  seems  to  be  a convenient  one,  providing  the  children 
with  a supply  of  more  bracing  air  than  can  be  obtained  on  the  street 
level,  it  has  been  since  adopted  in  the  enlargement  of  two  other 
schools.  Three  of  the  Belfast  schools  have  been  re-built : one  of  them 
to  a large  extent,  the  two  others  completely,  and  on  a fresh  site. 
In  four  other  cases  large  additions  have  been  made,  so  as  to  provide 
for  600  additional  children. 

This  is  a cheering  record  of  improvement,  and  speaks  of  an 
accelerating  rate  of  progress,  as  compared  with  previous  years.  No 
doubt  the  increase  m accommodation  has  not  nearly  overtaken  the 
growth  in  population;  and  no  doubt  no  other  city  in  the  world  of 
the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  Belfast,  would  tolerate  such  primitive 
and  unsanitary  houses  as  are  many  of  the  Belfast  schools ; but,  things 
being  as  they  are,  it  is  well  to  know  that  there  has  been  a step  the 
more,  and  in  the  right  direction. 

Many  more  steps,  however,  will  be  required  before  a proper  position 
is  reached  m regard  to  the  character  of  the  school-houses 
Over-  .^ere  are  in.fche  district  158  schools;  and  there  are  now  fifty-two 

crowding,  within  the  municipal  boundaries  of  Belfast.  Of  these  latter,  nineteen 
are  habitually  and  dangerously  over-crowded,  with,  in  some  cases,  an 
excess  of  as  much  as  over  20,  even  30  per  cent.  This  is  a much  more 
senous  matter  in  a city  than  in  the  country,  because  the  air  admitted 
m country  schools  is  pure  from  the  fields,  but  in  the  city  must  be, 
however  plentiful,  partly  polluted  before  entering  the  schoolroom. 

or  this  reason,  it  is  worth  considering  whether  the  standard  of  eight 
square  feet,  applied  generally  to  the  National  schools,  is  sufficient  for 
those  m a thickly-populated  city;  and  whether  a standard  of  cubic 
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space  also  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  guard  against  lowness  of  Reports  on 
ceilings,  a defect  which  exists  in  some  of  the  East  Belfast  schools.  National  °f 
Besides  the  schools  which  are  habitually  overcrowded,  there  are  Education, 
others  over-crowded  at  certain  seasons : for  instance,  in  the  month  Ecatty 
preceding  the  Results  Examination.  Distnct 

Although  improvement  is  taking  place,  there  still  remain  several 
schools  imperfectly  lit  and  ventilated.  These  houses  having  been  fLl 
either  originally  cottages,  now  thrown  into  one  for  school  purposes,  or  Othe: 
used  in  the  evenings  for  mission  and  lecture  halls,  are  not  of  a suitable  111 
construction.  In  the  former  case,  they  are  composed  of  a number  houses, 
of  small  rooms  connected  by  tortuous  stairs,  which  are  inconvenient 
for  changes  of  classes;  in  the  latter  case  the  house  consists  of  one 
huge  room — where  a continuous  din  is  unavoidable,  one  class  dis- 
turbing another — flanked  by  a couple  of  tiny  class-rooms,  where  the 
children  are  packed  to  suffocation. 

The  latter  defect  is  to  a large  extent  responsible  for  the  extreme 
backwardness  in  Reading  of  our  schools.  The  children  cannot  use 
their  voices  to  the  full,  without  the  certainty  of  deafening  all  other 
classes.  Another  bar  to  an  improvement  in  Reading  is  furnished  by 
the  lowness  of  the  windows  in  some  schools;  for  unless  the  light 
falls  from  a good  height,  the  children  cannot  throw  back  their 
shoulders  so  as  to  give  proper  play  to  their  articulation. 

Another  most  serious  defect  arises  from  the  almost  indecent,  and  0ut-°ffices* 
with  little  doubt  unsanitary,  position  of  the  out-offices ; as  well  as 
their  insufficiency  in  some  cases.  In  very  few  cases  here  does  the 
accommodation  reach  the  scale  set  forth  in  the  English  code. 

Owing  to  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  surmised  that  their  use 
by  the  children  is  not  encouraged.  Otherwise,  a plague  would  pro- 
bably be  bred ; as  on  the  other  hand,  their  restricted  use  is  sowing  the 
seeds  of  diseases  in  after  life. 

The  proximity  of  these  places  to  the  school-house  is  necessitated  flay- 
by  what  forms  an  extremely  serious  defect  in  the  school  premises — gl0un  s* 
the  want  of  a play-ground.  Fifteen  of  the  East  Belfast  schools  are 
absolutely  unprovided  in  this  respect;  and  thirteen  others  have  a 
little  yard  which  is  of  no  practical  use.  Of  course,  games  and  exer- 
cises, which  are  so  important  for  city  boys,  are  out  of  the  question 
under  these  circumstances ; and  here  it  may  be  allowable  to  express 
siuprise  that  the  Town  Council  of  a large  and  prosperous  city  like 
Belfast,  which  has  done  a good  deal  towards  providing  parks  and 
breathing  spaces  for  the  grown  inhabitants,  should  have  done  so 
little  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  coming  generation.  The  Council 
does,  indeed,  insist  in  the  case  of  new  schools  on  a play-ground  one 
and  a-half  times  the  size  of  the  floor  space;  but  this,  for  games,  is 
quite  insufficient. 

The  want  of  play-grounds  has  assumed  a new  importance  since  the  single  ai  d 
Board  adopted  the  present  regulations  as  to  the  continuous  super-  a“t*ln(Janceg 
vision  of  the  children  during  the  school  attendance,  since  a large  <l  en  anc  s‘ 
number  of  the  schools  still  adhere  to  the  system  of  a single  attend- 
ance'. As  there  is  no  play-ground,  it  is  necessary  to  detain  the 
children  in  the  schoolroom,  frequently  ill-ventilated  and  over-crowded, 
for  a school-day  of  four  or  five  continuous  hours.  This  arrangement 
can  hardly  be  anything  but  injurious  to  the  health  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  moreover,  as  far  as  any  estimate  can  yet  be  formed, 
is  not  in  consonance  with  the  wishes  of  the  parents. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dual  attendance  inflicts  some  hardship  on 
the  teachers,  as  parents  do  not  insist,  in  all  cases,  on  their  children 
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returning  in  the  afternoon.  As  teachers  are  no  more  pure  philan- 
thropists than  other  people,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  personal  con- 
venience is  sometimes  a determining  factor  also.  A second  roll-call 
involves  a good  deal  of  responsible  labour;  and  teachers  who  live  at 
a distance  (and  many  of  them  do)  are  unable  to  utilise  the  interval 
for  a meal.  It  is  also  urged  that  neither  do  the  children  utilise  it  for 
their  dinner;  that  after  a run  home  they  re-appear  with  a piece  of 
bread  and  crowd  round  the  school-house.  This  is  true  in  a great 
many  cases;  but  all  the  same  the  children  are  enjoying  the  open 
air,  and  stretching  their  limbs. 

The  heavy  mid-day  meal  has  not  in  this  country  become  traditional, 
as  it  has  in  England  and  in  wealthy  countries  generally ; and,  if 
Belfast  schools  had  all  spacious  play-grounds,  little  harm  would  be 
done  in  retaining  the  single  attendance.  But,  as  this  is  not  so,  the 
dual  attendance  is,  with  little  doubt,  the  more  beneficial  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  in  dealing  with  this  question,  I have 
referred  to  teachers  and  children ; but  that  I have  not  discussed  the 
opinions  of  managers.  Yet  this  is  eminently  a case  where  a.  manager, 
one  might  think,  being  interested  alike  in  the  welfare  of  the  teachers 
and  of  the  children,  in  the  success  of  the  school,  and  in  the  views  of 
the  parents,  would  be  the  one  person  to  decide  the  arrangement  of 
the  school  day.  I hope  and  believe  that  I am  not  wronging  these 
gentlemen,  with  whom  (except  on  two  trivial  occasions)  my  relations 
have  been  most  friendly,  and  to  whom  I hereby  tender  my  thanks 
for  their  courtesy,  if  I say  that  they  are  not,  in  many  cases,  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  bearings  of  the  case.  Of  course,  there 
are  numerous  exceptions.  There  are,  for  instance,  two  clergymen  in 
Ballymacarrett  whose  acquaintance  with  the  minutest  details  in  the 
history  of  their  numerous  and  large  schools  has  often  made  me 
think  how  their  sacred  calling  has  impoverished  the  service  of  educa- 
tion. But  many  of  the  managers  are  closely  engaged  in  business  or 
professional  occupations,  frequently  at  a distance  from  the  schools; 
and,  strange  to  say,  do  not  appear,  in  all  cases,  to  have  any  bias 
towards  or  natural  interest  in  the  matter.  This  is  most  regrettable; 
because  in  Belfast,  as  in  other  large  cities,  there  must  be  a consider- 
able body  of  leisured  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  would  be  willing  and 
eager  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  promotion  of  education : thus 
bringing  in  the  healthy  breath  of  publicity  and  popular  interest,  the 
absence  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  depressing  characteristics  in  our 
school  history.  At  present  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  managers 
are  guided  by  considerations  of  a parochial  or  congregational  character 
rather  than  by  a desire  to  obtain  for  the  Board  the  best  possible  value 
for  the  very  large  sums  which  they  have  the  privilege  of  locally 
administering. 

In  one  case,  a church  committee  has  actually  proceeded  to  levy 
subscriptions  at  the  point  of  a threat  of  dismissal ; and,  incredible  as 
it  may  appear,  the  notice  of  dismissal  was,  on  refusal,  actually 
delivered  to  one  of  the  teachers. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  in  a report  on  this  district,  to  omit  all  refer- 
ence to  the  ownership  of  the  school-houses.  In  one  case,  the  principal 
teacher  has  confessed  to  having  been  for  a number  of  years  the  owner 
of  the  school-house  in  which  he  was  employed — thus  deliberately 
violating  an  important  rule  of  the  Board.  There  is  a popular  im- 
pression that  some  other  schools  are  likewise  the  property  of  the 
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teachers ; and  certainly  such  a suspicion  is  not  altogether  unjustifi-  Reports  on 
able.  If  this  were  the  case  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  teacher  °f 

would  enjoy  an  excessive  amount  of  power.  If  the  teacher  provides  Education, 
a school-house  and  appoints  a manager  over  himself,  it  is  plain  that  Dr  EHttv 
lie  can  appoint  also  the  teaching  staff,  without  regard  to  the  interests  District 
of  the  locality ; that,  so  long  as  he  violates  no  rule  of  the  Board,  he 
can  organize  the  school  as 'he  likes;  that,  with  the  same  reservation,  e . 
lie  can  tyrannise  to  any  extent  over  his  subordinates;  and  that  he 
can  suit  himself  in  every  way,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of 
pupils  or  people. 

After  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  the  character  of  many  of  the  Sickness, 
houses  and  premises,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  sickness  prevails 
to  a large  extent,  and  epidemics  spread  rapidly.  The  usual  childish 
ailments,  of  course,  recur ; and  gastric  diseases,  moreover,  are 
extremely  common.  The  Ballymacarrett  district  is  low-lying,  and  not 
an  easy  place  to  drain  thoroughly;  but  the  school-houses,  no  doubt, 
help  the  work  of  disease.  I can  count  up  fourteen  monitors  who  have 
retired  through  ill-health,  and  have,  I imagine,  all  since  died.  Two 
young  monitresses,  employed  in  an  over-crowded  school,  have  died 
within  little  more  than  a year. 

It  will  be  also  understood  readily  that  discipline  and  training  are  Disciplir  e 
greatly  hampered  by  the  character  of  the  school-houses.  The  children 
are  kept  quiet,  undoubtedly,  and  in  this  respect  all  credit  is  due  to 
the  controlling  powers  of  the  teachers ; and,  so  long  as  education  was 
regarded  as  a mere  process  of  cramming  with  masses  of  facts,  this 
would  have  been  quite  satisfactory.  But  in  our  days,  when  education 
is  recognised  as  aiming  at  the  formation  of  those  good  habits  of  mind 
and  body  which  constitute  character,  it  is  different.  For  instance,  to 
enter  into  details,  it  is  difficult,  we  may  say  impossible,  to  inculcate 
order  and  cleanliness  in  a school-house  unprovided  with  racks  for 
caps,  without  clean  floors.  It  is  difficult  to  inculcate  that  indefinable,  Goo(i 
charming  thing  called  manners.  I remember  a child  saying  in  a manners* 
letter  that  he  thought  Grammar  was  better  than  Geography,  because 
Geography  taught  us  only  to  point  on  the  map,  but  Grammar  was 
to  teach  us  manners.  I am  afraid  there  is  not  much  “ Grammar  ” of 
this  kind  in  Ballymacarrett.  In  one  country  school  the  teacher  had 
taught  the  Infants,  as  an  exercise,  to  say  in  chorus  : “ Thank  you,  sir,” 

“ Thank  you,  ma'am,”  “ If  you  please,  sir,”  “ If  you  please  ma'am.” 

Some  people  would  smile  at  such  an  exercise,  even  for  Infant  children. 

But  it  really  was  a touching  and  interesting  attempt  to  teach  the  most 
useful  kind  of  “ Grammar  ” to  the  children  of  North  Down.  If 
“manners  makyth  man,”  what,  indeed,  are  the  children  of  Bally- 
macarrett? To  me,  personally,  they  are,  indeed,  delightful;  their 
absolute  inattention  to  all  the  formalities  of  life  has  often  struck  a 
spark  of  humour  out  of  the  dreariest  day  of  “ Results  ” drudgery. 

• Their  way  of  describing  their  teachers  or  their  clergymen  by  their 
surnames,  without  prefix  of  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  their  way  of  pushing 
past  teacher  or  inspector  in  the  doorway  'with  a look  of  resentment 
at  being  thus  slightly  hampered  in  their  free  course,  their  way  when 
questioned,  of  bending  down  their  heads  and  mumbling  through  their 
teeth,  their  disuse  of  the  superfluous  Sir  or  Ma'am — they  are  all 
delightfully  humorous  in  children;  but,  unfortunately,  the  humour 
is  of  a melancholy  character,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  children 
of  to-day  are  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow.  I was  much  struck, 
lately,  with  a little  incident.  I was  on  the  top  of  a tram-car  when  a 
bright  little  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  sat  down  beside 
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thePState  of  me'  evidently  knew  me,  addressed  me  by  my  name,  and  ten- 

National  ° dered  me  a collecting  card  for  a subscription  to  some  fund  or  other. 
Education.  I wrote  my  initials  on  the  card  and  gave  her  a shilling.  She  took  the 
money,  but  neither  looked  at  me  nor  uttered  a word.  I could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  “ Merci  bien,  monsieur  ” of  a French  child,  or 
the  “ Thank  you,  sir  ” of  an  English,  and  reflecting  how  much  of  the 
happiness  of  life  depends  on  the  trainiiig  in  “ manners,”  and  how 
useful  an  element  in  life  is  what  Mr.  Howells  well  called  “ a habit 
of  self-respectful  subordination.” 

Much  injury  must  result  to  educational  progress,  and  much  impedi- 
ment to  the  working  of  compulsory  attendance,  from  the  migratory 
habits  of  school  children.  Some  children  seem  to  make  a business  of 
passing  from  school  to  school — in  one  recent  case,  a child  had  changed 
her  school  six  times  in  five  months — and  the  departure  of  a child  just 
beforg  the  Results  Examination  leads  to  the  loss  of  Results  Fees  for 
an  almost  entire  year’s  teaching.  Such  children,  on  enrolment  in 
another  school,  must,  of  course,  under  the  Board’s  instructions,  be 
struck  off,  and  thus  rendered  ineligible  for  earning  Results  Fees  in 
the  school  which  they  have  left.  Hence  there  is  much  heart-burning 
for  unrequited  labour.  But  it  is  obvious,  on  reflection,  that  some 
* general  rule  is  necessary,  and  must  be  enforced ; and  that  the  regular 
tion  in  force  is  the  only  equitable  one. 

Tims- table-'.  The  checking  of  the  arrangements  set  forth  on  the  time-tables  of 

the  district  has  involved  a large  amount  of  toilsome,  though  necessary 
and  useful,  work  during  the  past  year.  The  greater  number  of  these 
tables  were  judiciously  framed,  and  were  in  accordance  with  the 
Board’s  recent  changes  of  rule.  But  in  some  few  cases  the  arrange- 
ments were  so  unsuitable  as  to  lead  to  doubts  whether  they  could 
have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  work;  and  in  one  case  so  extra- 
ordinary (although  in  a well-taught  school)  that  they  deserve  record. 
This  time-table  showed  no  time  for  Spelling  or  Dictation  in  any  class ; 
no  time  for  Grammar  or  Geography  of  girls ; no  time  for  Reading  in 
any  class  above  Second;  no  time,  after  roll-call,  for  Writing  of  Fifth 
or  Sixth  Classes.  The  junior  boys  were  assigned,  for  Reading,  an 
hour  and  three-quarters,  and,  for  Writing,  an  hour  and  a-half,  but 
only  part  of  half  an  hour  for  Arithmetic. 

The  monitors  in  this  district  answer  well,  as  a rule,  and,  the  schools 
being  generally  very  efficiently  conducted,  have  opportunities  for 
very  useful  training  in  teaching  and  school-keeping.  The  recent 
raising  of  the  age  qualification  is  a step  which  should  be  approved 
by  all  friends  of  education,  and,  if  the  class  qualification  were  raised 
to  Sixth,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  hardship  would  be  inflicted. 

Hitherto,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  monitors  appointed,  a 
proper  value  was  not  always  set  on  the  position,  as  the  main  avenue 
to  teacherships ; and,  moreover,  the  number  of  ex-monitors  who  failed 
to  obtain  places  afterwards  was  large.  I have  been  assured  by  an 
informant,  who  counted  the  applications,  that  for  two  assistantships 
in  a Belfast  school  there  were  recently  eighty-seven  applicants. 
Figures  like  these  (which  would  have  seemed  to  me  almost  incredible) 
can  point  only  to  the  conclusion  that  the  qualified  candidates  are 
largely  in  excess  of  the  number  of  available  places. 

The  rule  as  to  monitors  being  selected  from  “ the  schools  in  which 
they  are  to  be  employed,”  sometimes  presses  hardly  on  city  schools, 
and  leads,  frequently,  to  the  recommendation  of  candidates  greatly 
inferior  to  aspirants  from  neighbouring  schools.  In  Infant  schools 


Monitors. 
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there  is  a special  difficulty,  as  they  cannot  provide  monitors  them-  Reports  on 
selves,  nor  are  they  responsible  for  the  supply  of  candidates  from  the  Nationa?  °f 
senior  school.  To  illustrate  this  latter  point,  I may  mention  that  Education, 
one  very  satisfactory  Infant  school  has  never  had  a monitress,  owing  n — 
to  the  want  of  eligible  candidates  in  the  neighbouring  senior  school.  mstrie?tV' 
Even  in  good  schools  the  monitorial  supply  often  falls  short.  In  the  InsPect0T • 
poor  localities,  especially  where  there  are  half-time  pupils,  the  children  Belfast- 
are  taken  from  school  before  they  can  qualify  for  the  position ; and 
the  cleverest  Sixth  Class  boys — even  girls — frequently  prefer  other 
employments.  Some  time  ago,  on  visiting  a school  for  the  selection 
of  a monitor,  I found  that  not  one  of  the  five  boys  in  Sixth  Class 
would  take  the  place. 

The  monitors,  as  I said  above,  answer  well,  as  a rule;  still,  the 
fact  that  there  were  seven  failures  at  the  last  Easter  Examinations  is 
not  quite  satisfactory.  Fifth  Year  monitors  are,  generally,  not  much 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  should  find  no  difficulty  in  passing  so 
moderate  a test.  In  cities  and  large  towns,  there  would  probably  be 
both  a saving  of  labour  and  a gain  in  efficiency,  if  the  monitors 
received  their  special  instruction  collectively,  at  certain  schools 
specially  selected  as  centres.  At  present  a teacher  may  have  under 
his  special  instruction  five  monitors,  each  in  a different  year,  and 
learning  a different  course.  Therefore,  even  with  the  best  intentions, 
four-fifths  must,  at  any  given  time,  be  teaching  themselves ; and,  as 
intentions  are  not  invariably  at  their  best,  there  is  a natural  tempta- 
tion to  go  just  a little  farther,  and  let  the  other  fifth  do  the  same.  - 
By  the  system  of  collective  teaching,  the  monitors  would  be  under 
the  most  efficient  and  specially  selected  instructors  of  the  place ; the 
teaching  would  be  systematized ; and  the  prestige  and  emoluments  of 
a collective  instructor  would  be  a reward  for  the  most  distinguished 
teachers.  As  a matter  of  fact,  even  at  present,  I believe,  many 
monitors  pay  out  of  their  slender  incomes  for  special  “ coaching.” 

When  dealing  in  my  last  general  report  with  the  question  of  Compulsory 
compulsory  attendance  and  its  results,  I took  the  town  of  New-  attendance, 
townards  as  a test,  in  preference  to  the  portion  of  Belfast  with 
which  I am  acquainted.  I did  so,  in  order  to  avoid  the  complication 
and  uncertainty  resulting  from  the  rapid  and  indeterminate  increase 
in  the  population  of  Belfast. 

In  Newtownards  the  work  of  compulsion  has  been  carried  on  in  a 
business-like  and  systematic  manner;  and  yet  the  results,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  not  quite  what  might  be  expected. 

The  population,  I assume  for  the  moment,  to  be  stationary.  I 
should  personally  conjecture  that  it  is  increasing.  At  any  rate,  the  . 
decrease,  if  such  there  be,  must  be  trifling. 

I append  the  figures  for  the  year  1893  (the  last  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  compulsion),  for  the  year  1894  (the  first  of  compulsion), 
for  the  year  1896  (which  is  mid- way),  and  for  the  year  ended  the 
30th  of  September,  1899 — 


Schools  in  Newtownards. 


Year. 

Noc  on  Rolls. 

Average 
Attendance.  1 

Number 

Examined. 

1893,  .... 

1,867 

1,277 

1,242 

1894 

1,889 

1,421 

1,349 

1896 

1,846 

1,419 

1,438 

1899 

1,877 

1,382 

1,420 

E 
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Reports  on  Jt  will  be  seen  that,  except  in  the  last  column  (that  of  the  number 

National  °f  ©xaminied)  the  promise  held  out  by  the  working  of  the  first  year 
Education,  of  compulsion  (1894)  has  not  been  fulfilled,  and  even  in  the  last 
Dr  Beatty  c°lumi1  "there  is  a falling-off  in  1899,  as  compared  with  1896.  It 
District  ’ must,  however,  be  conceded  that  all  the  columns  bear  witness  to  a 
Inspector.  sut>stantial  improvement  since  1893,  the  last  year  of  freedom  from 
Belfast^  compulsion;  although  the  successive  years  do  not  show  a successive 
improvement.  The  raising  of  the  standard  of  exemption  from  Fourth 
to  Fifth  Class  will,  no  doubt,  produce  important  and  beneficial  results. 
Some  such  provision  was  necessary,  if  the  first  stage  of  Fifth  Class 
were  not  to  be  depleted  of  pupils. 

This  phrase,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  at  some  slight  length,  not 
merely  as  conveying  some  information  which  is  intrinsically  valuable 
but  also  as  illustrating  the  retrogression  or  recoil  which  follows  an  impor- 
tant educational  advance.  In  my  first  general  report  on  this  district 
I drew  attention  to  an  instance  of  this,  viz.,  that  children,  taking  the 
legal  minimum  of  compulsion  for  their  own  maximum,  had  largely 
ceased  to  attend  school,  except  dining  the  years  to  which  compulsion 
applied.  Now,  in  the  case  of  first  stage  of  Fifth  Class,  which  has 
hitherto  been  outside,  but  only  just  outside,  the  area  of  compulsion, 
something  similar  has  occurred.  What  I mean  by  the  threatened 
depletion  of  this  class  will  be  best  explained  by  the  figures.  These 
figures  refer  to  the  schools  in  the  Ballymacarrett  division  of  Belfast 
(with  the  exception  of  one,  for  which  the  statistics  were  not  available), 

' which  were  in  operation  in  1893,  and  exhibit  the  increase  in  each  of 
the  senior  classes  during  the  five  subsequent  years. 


The  increase  in  the  Foiu’tli  Class  was  . .51  per  cent. 

„ „ „ Fifth  Class  (First  Stage),  was  . 6 per  cent. 

„ „ „ „ „ (Second  Stage),  was  . 22  per  cent. 

„ „ „ Sixth  Class,  was  . . .13  per  cent. 


The  insignificant  increase  of  6 per  cent,  was  really  comparatively  a 
decrease;  and  it  is  pretty  evident  that,  if  the  standard  of  exemption 
had  not  been  raised,  in  a few  years,  no  children  would  have  been 
found  in  Fifth  Class  (first  stage)  except  those  children  who  intended 
. to  run  the  entire  course  up  to  Sixth  Class.  The  process  of  depletion, 
now  driven  back  a stage,  will,  it  is  to  be  presumed,,  attack  Fifth 
(second  stage)  with  equal  vigour.  I need  not  here  repeat  what  I said 
in  my  last  report  as  to  what  seemed  to  be  defects  in  the  working  of 
compulsion ; but,  that  compulsion  is  not  sufficiently  stringent  is  the 
conclusion  almost  unavoidable,  when  in  schools  are  found,  as  has 
been  my  experience,  a considerable  proportion  of  the  children  who 
have  made  only  110  or  120  or  130  attendances  during  the  year. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  universal  compulsion  is  the  one  force  which 
will  gradually  build  up  what  may  be  called  the  instinct  of  attendance, 
Prizes  for  anr‘  ma^e  absence  from  school  seem  to  the  children  as  unnatural 
attendances.  as  doing  without  their  breakfast.  But  in  the  meantime  much  might 
be  done,  if  prizes  for  regular  attendance  were  distributed  by  local 
persons.  The  late  Rev.  T.  S.  Woods,  of  Bally gowan,  whose  genial 
presence  and  encouragement  diffused  so  much  sunshine  through  the 
schools  imder  his  management,  accomplished  excellent  work  by  this 
means  in^  raising  the  attendance.  In  the  Kircubbin  district  of  the 
Ards  peninsula  a somewhat  similar  effect  has  been  produced  by  what 
are  known  as  the  “ Brown’s  prizes.”  In  one  school,  where  these 
prizes  are  distributed,  I found  that  more  than  half  the  children  had 
made  over  200  attendances  during  the  year.  In  another  locality 
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where  prizes  were  offered,  a large  number  of  the  children  (I  have,  Reports  on 
unfortunately,  forgotten  the  details)  had  not  missed  a single  attend-  th'  ®late  of 
ance  during  the  year.  EJucSion 

Given  regular  attendance  of  pupils,  such  teachers  as  are  the  °n‘ 
majority  in  this  district,  could  effect  wonders ; and  if  some  person  in 
each  locality  would  offer  a trifling  prize  to  each  child  who  would  reach  ImPect°r. 
a certain  fixed  number  of  attendances,  determined  in  accordance  Belfasfc- 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  place,  there  would  be  no  fear  of 
premature  or  unwholesome  rivalry  among  the  children,  and  hardly 
anything  but  good  could  ensue. 

The  system  of  granting  to  teachers  promotion  to  First  Division  of  “Highly 
First  Class  on  the  ground  of  highly  efficient  service,”  and  without  efficient 
examination,  has  had  a good  effect  on  the  teaching,  and  has  not,  I Service-S’ 
imagine,  tended  to  lower  the  standard  of  general  literary  culture. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  cramming  for  examinations  does  not, 
in  the  case  of  persons  of  advanced  years,  tend  to  make  study  of  an 
improving  kind  unattractive  rather  than  otherwise  ; while  anything 
which  stimulates  to  more  intelligent  methods  of  teaching  must  stimu- 
late the  mind  generally  and  encourage  the  habits  of  study  and 
reflection. 

The  subjects  of  the  Board’s  Programme  have  been  well  taught;  The 
and  progress  has  to  be  recorded  practically  all  along  the  line.  Programme. 

Reading  is  certainly  improving.  It  is  more  intelligent,  clearer,  and  Readincr 
more  expressive.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  requirements  as  to 
"Explanation  of  the  words  and  phrases,”  and  still  more  to  the  choice 
now  permitted  of  various  series  of  Readers.  I am  told  that  children 
HOW  frequently  read  their  books  at  home  for  amusement,  far  in 
advance  of  the  lessons  prescribed  for  them.  This  would  have  been 
quite  incredible  in  the  case  of  the  Board’s  series  of  reading  books. 

Some  of  the  junior  reading  books  now  in  use  may  appear  to  be, 
and  possibly  are,  slightlv  too  childish  for  the  quick-witted  pupils  of 
this  country.  But  the  fault  is  on  the  right  side.  Children’s  books 
should  be  childish ; and,  unless  they  are,  the  main  end  of  the  reading 
lesson  is  not  attained — that  is,  to  encourage  the  love  of  reading.  In 
any  case,  most  of  the  series  have  the  great  advantage  of  conversational 
lessons,  lessons  of  dialogue.  Without  such  lessons,  expressiveness  of 
reading  cannot  be  attained ; and  in  this  respect  the  progress  recently 
made  in  some  of  the  schools  has  been  quite  remarkable.  Once  a child 
has  gained  the  taste  for  reading,  and  got  the  gist  and,  so  to  say,  ex- 
pression of  the  lesson,  individual  words  do  not  matter.  He  can,  by 
what  examination  slang  calls  “ bottoming,”  get  a far  clearer  notion  of 
their  meaning  than  by  the  most  elaborate  definitions. 

Writing  is  probably  hardly  so  good  as  it  was  in  old  times;  but  Writing, 
with  the  adoption  of  round  full  head-lines,  improvement  may  be 
expected.  The  “ Civil  Service  hand,”  which,  some  years  ago,  was 
greatly  in  vogue,  is  now  rarely  met  with.  Why  it  came  into  vogue 
and  why  it  went  out  of  it  are  equally  hard  to  tell.  It  was  considered 
rapid,  I believe;  but  that  is  questionable.  At  any  rate  it  was  un- 
natural, hard  to  learn,  obtrusively  ugly,  and  usually  ended  in  scrib- 
bling. Possibly  its  contortions  may  have  been  discredited  by  the 
increased  attention  now  given  to  Drawing;  the  full  flowing  outlines 
of  which  are  simply  Writing  on  a larger  scale. 

The  issue  of  a new  set  of  Arithmetic  cards  has  produced  a Arithmetic 
full  crop  of  ciphers  in  this  subject.  No  better  proof  need  be  de- 
sired of  the  mechanical  nature  of  the  teaching.  But  the  fault  is 
not  altogether  the  teachers’.  A teacher  of  long  experience  told 
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me  that  one  year  he  had  dispensed  with  cards  (such  as  are  issued  by 
several  printers),  and  had  confined  himself  to  teaching  the  subject. 
The  result  was  a large  number  of  failures.  So  he  had  returned  to 
cards,  which,  of  course,  are  framed  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the 
same’ lines  as  the  Board’s  official  cards.  It  is  worth  considering 
whether  the  Programme  is  not  at  present  unnecessarily  advanced 
for  the  pupils.  I recently  asked  a monitor  in  a very  fair  school 
to  tell  me  how  much  142  and  59  added  together  amounted  to;  he 
could  not  tell;  nor  could  several  Sixth  Class  boys  add  24  to  53. 
While  this  is  the  case  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  teaching  of 
Discount,  Stocks  and  Shares,  and  Compound  Interest,  can  be  of 
anything  but  the  most  mechanical  character.  It  is,  moreover,  hard 
to  believe  that  the  ordinary  National  school  child  would  not  be  better 
equipped  for  the  battle  of  life  if  he  knew  how  much  change  he 
ought  to  get  out  of  a half-crown  if  he  had  bought  three  loaves  at 
threepence  halfpenny  each,  than  if  he  could  calculate  the  present 
worth  of  some  (to  him)  fabulous  number  of  pounds. 

The  educative,  apart  from  the  practical,  value  of  many  of  the 
advanced  rules,  must  be  small  ; as.  the  formula  is  only  a matter  of 
memory  work. 

Spelling  is  improving,  and  would  be  probably  better  if  the  Dicta- 
tion exercises  were  properly  corrected.  It  is  strange  how  rarely  a 
monitor,  or  even  an  assistant,  can  be  depended  on  to  overlook  no 
errors  in  these  exercises. 

In  one  school,  with  a view  to  encouraging  clear  articulation,  the 
teacher  employs  the  senior  children  in  turn  to  read  the  Dictation, 
and  finds  the  plan  successful. 

It  is  worth  considering  whether  writing  from  Dictation  should  not 
supersede,  at  least  to  a large  extent,  the  present  oral  spelling  in  the 
junior  classes.  Till  a word  has  to  be  written,  its  spelling  is  a matter 
of  indifference.  When  we  forget  the  spelling  of  a word,  we  write  it 
down  in  various  ways  to  see  how  it  looks.  _ As  an  introduction  to 
Dictation,  the  First  Class  could  be  taught ‘by  means  of  groups  of 
similar  words,  written  on  the  blackboard,  and  copied  by  the  children 
on  their  slates;  and,  even  if  the  progress  in  this  class  were  slow, 
the  loss  would  be  compensated  by  early  practice  in  writing  from 
Dictation,  and  therefore,  by  more  rapid  progress  afterwards. 

In  the  higher  classes,  if  the  children  had  only  acquired  the  habit 
of  more  extensive  reading,  little  formal  instruction  in  the  subject 
would  be  required. 

Grammar  is  much  as  before,  although  the  “ Instructions  to  In- 
spectors ” have  led  to  a larger  number  of  passes. 

It  is  hard  to  see  .why  children  in  National  schools,  except,  per- 
haps, the  most  senior,  learn  this  subject.  It  is  very  difficult,  and  so 
abstruse,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  must  be,  as  a rule,  a matter  of 
memory.  It  is  also  very  indefinite.  For  instance,  words  such  as 
“ should  strike  ” are  parsed,  in  three  Grammars  of  the  highest  repute, 
in  three  different  ways : as  respectively  the  Past  Indefinite,  the 
Future,  the  Present  Subjunctive;  while  in  another  set  of  Grammars, 
these  words  are  not  placed  under  the  Subjunctive  Mood  at  all,  but 
under  the  Potential. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  teaching  of  Grammar  to  little  children 
is  a heritage  from  the  days  when  every  boy  who  had  any  schooling 
at  all  learned  Latin : which,  being  both  a foreign  and  a dead 
language,  offered  a fair  and  useful  field  for  classification.  Grammar 
is  still  a valuable  adjunct  in  learning  a foreign  language,  and  had 
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some  raison  d'etre,  even  in  the  case  of  English,  so  long  as  our  Reports  on 
language  was  treated  as  having  no  history,  and  as  being  stereotyped,  jJjtSmd  °f 
like  a dead  language.  This  view  is,  however,  now  discarded ; and  it  Education 
is  recognised  that  the  distinctions  of  parts  of  speech  are,  in  English,  Dr  ~u 
mainly  functional,  not  inflectional,  and  that  English  Grammar  is  DistrS  V' 
largely  another  name  for  the  History  of  the  English  Language.  It  Inspeilor- 
is  also  recognised  that  a theoretical  knowledge  of  Grammar  has  little  Bolfast‘ 
effect  on  the  correctness  of  speech,  which  is  mainly  influenced  by 
one’s  company  and  reading;  while  the  mental  training  supplied  by 
grammatical  classifications  is  not  as  useful  as  that  supplied  by  a good 
lesson  in  Botany:  such,  for  instance,  as  that  described  by  Dr. 

Klemm  in  European  Schools  (pp.  49,  et  seq.). 

Geography  is  holding  its  own,  and  is  probably  as  good  as  it  will  Geography 
be  under  the  Results  system,  or  with  the  extraordinary  pro- 
gramme in  use.  The  present  system  of  examination  necessi- 
tates, owing  to  the  mass  of  questioning  to  be  accomplished  in 
a limited  time,  that  the  questions  should  be  brief,  and  answerable 
in  a few  words — what  have  been  described  as  “ razor-edge  questions.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  no  encouragement  to  teach 
descriptive  Geography,  or  to  enliven  the  dry  bones. 

Needlework  and  Singing  are  taught  with  great  skill.  Drawing  is  Other 
not  so  good  as  Singing,  although,  in  some  schools,  admirably  taught.  -ubJ'ect3* 
Kindergarten  is  spreading,  and  the  training  given  is  in  the  highest 
degree  useful.  The  children  who  enter  their  school  life  in  some  of 
the  Infant  schools  of  this  district  are  to  be  envied. 

Agriculture  does  not  enter  largely  into  the  teaching  of  the 
schools,  situated  as  they  are  mainly  in  a city  or  in  towns. 

A good  deal  of  Book-keeping  is  taught.  The  books  are  often 
neatly  filled;  but  the  knowledge  displayed  of  the  principles  is  not 
veiy  great,  at  least  in  the  advanced  “ sets.”  The  entries  in  these 
sets  might  puzzle  a pretty  expert  book-keeper,  and  are  so  far  above 
the  practical  experience  of  the  children  that  the  knowledge  must  be 
almost  entirely  rote  work.  The  majority  of  the  Ballymacarrett 
children  will  be  engaged  in  hammering  rivets  in  a shipyard;  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  mentally  or  otherwise  they  will  receive  any  benefit 
from  having  been  primed  up  to  retain  in  their  heads  during  the  day 
of  the  Results  examination  the  correct  posting  of,  e.g. : 

“Remitted  Coutts  & Co.  James  Hamilton’s  draft 

on  Jones,  Lloyd,  & Co., £210  0 0 

“Discount  £ per  cent  received,  . . . . 110” 

Knowledge,  when  a little  beyond  the  children’s  range,  is  stimulating; 
but  when  it  is  altogether  outside  their  comprehension,  it  either 
stupefies  or  else  results  in  purely  rote  work. 

A fair  number  of  extra  branches  are  taught,  but  the  abolition  of  Extras, 
the  old  Results  statistics  form,  which  was  so  convenient  a storehouse 
of  information,  deprives  me  of  the  power  of  entering  into  details. 

As  I am  about  to  leave  this  district,  of  which  I have  been  in  charge 
for  the  past  seven  years,  I should  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
taking  my  leave  of  the  teachers.  No  teachers  are  less  amenable  to 
personal  whims  or  more  tenacious  of  the  claims  of  their  noble  pro- 
fession; and  none  are,  as  a body,  more  loyal  servants  of  the  Board 
of  National  Education.  The  charge  of  the  schools  of  this  district  is 
hy  no  means  a sinecure.  Yet  I should  not  care,  on  official  foolscap, 
to  give  full  expression  to  the  feelings  of  regret  with  which  I leave 
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these  exhilarating  hives  of  industry,  their  skilful  and  devoted  teachers, 
and  my  little  friends,  the  scholars  of  Ballymacarrett  and  North 
Down. 

With  a revised  system  of  inspection,  with  a revised  Programme, 
and,  as  to  Belfast,  with  a sufficiency  of  commodious  school-houses, 
they  would  go  far  on  the  path  of  progress. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office. 


H.  M.  Beatty,  i.n.s. 


General  Report  on  the  Limerick  District  by  Dr.  Bateman, 
District  Inspector. 

27th  December,  1899. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  instructions,  I beg  to  furnish 
my  third  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  Limerick  district. 

The  district  remains  unchanged  in  area ; but  the  number  of  schools 
has  increased  from  118  to  121. 

For  many  year’s  the  rooms  at  Sexton-street  Convent  School  allotted 
to  the  junior  girls  were  overcrowded.  At  length  a fine  structure,  re- 
plete with  every  convenience  for  an  Infants'  school,  was  erected. 
The  ground  floor  is  reserved  for  the  Infants  proper;  the  First 
and  Second  Classes  are  taught  in  the  upper  room. 

For  several  winters  the  nuns  in  charge  of  the  Pery-square  School 
had  to  teach  in  unsuitable  rooms;  they  have  now  obtained  proper 
accommodation.  When  the  Leamy  School  became  available  for  the 
boys  taught  at  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  Vested  School,  the  junior  classes 
from  Pery-square  were  transferred  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  School. 
The  Sisters  of  Mercy  promptly  built  side  by  side  with  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul's  a building  similar  in  plan  and  size  known  as  Pery-square,  in 
which  the  senior  classes,  formerly  taught  in  the  old  building  of  the 
same  name,  are  now  instructed.  Hence  out  of  the  natural  expansion 
of  Sexton-street  Convent  and  Pery-square  Convent,  two  schools  have 
been  added  to  the  roll  of  National  schools. 

A small  mixed  school  under  E.C.  management  has  also  been  taken 
into  connexion. 

The  school-houses  present,  as  to  structure,  marked  contrasts.  In 
one  such  as  St.  john’s-square  the  building  is  palatial,  and  the'  600 
present  can  be  easily  accommodated.  In  another,  the  mud  walls  are 
propped;  the  ceiling  needs  repair;  there  is  no  playground;  and 
though  I found  twenty-three  boys  and  forty-two  girls  in  attend- 
ance, fourteen  of  whom  were  in  the  Sixth  Class,  and  four  of  whom 
were  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  so  little  regard  is  paid  to  decency 
that  there  are  no  offices,  although  the  school  is  on  the  public  road. 

In  the  matter  of  attendance  there  are  also  contrasts.  There  is  the 
large  Convent  school,  where  559  were  examined,  worked  by  fourteen 
Sisters  and  six  paid  monitors,  aided  by  lay  assistants  paid  by  the 
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community.  TheiG  is  the  large  boys  school,  where  392  were  pre-  Reports  on 
sented  for  Results  inspection,  and  in  which  the  staff  consisted  of  .State  of 
twelve  classed  teachers.  But  there  is,  too,  the  school  where  the  Education, 
attendance  is  so  low  that  the  teacher  cannot  be  paid  full  salary;  — 
the  school  where,  if  eighteen  pupils  can  be  mustered,  the  local  Bateman, 
parties  are  not  dissatisfied.  District  ' 

The  usual  type  of  school  here  is  a boys’  department  and  a girls’  22k 
department  built  side  by  side,  and  generally  taught  each  by  one  ' 

classed  teacher.  In  several,  however,  the  average  suffices  for  an 
assistant , 

There  - are  twenty-six  schools,  in  which  both  sexes  attend, 
and  are  taught  in  the  same  classes.  In  fifteen  of  these  the 
principal  is  a male  teacher,  and  is  assisted  either  by  a classed  female 
teacher  or  a workmistress ; ten  are  conducted  by  female  teachers; 
in  one  the  sole  teacher  is  a man,  and  the  girls  receive  no  instruction 
in  Needlework.  So  far  as  I remember,  this  is  the  only  school  in  the 
Limerick  district  where  girls  are  not  taught  sewing. 

In  some  mixed  schools  the  attendance  is  large.  I give  below  the 
names  and  numbers  examined  in  the  ten  largest : — 


Name  of  School. 

Boys. 

Gills. 

Total. 

Sallybank, 

64 

57 

Montpelier, 

28 

Kilmurry, 

41 

Villi  ers,  .... 

2!) 

34 

Adore,  .... 

30 

Caherelly, 

36 

Caherline, 

71 

Caherconlish,  . 

62  ■ 

Inch  St.  Laurence, 

23 

Rich  Hill, 

52 

38 

SO 

Total, 

42:i 

428 

854 

All  the  schools  except  two  are  really  needed;  of  the  two  which 
might,  perhaps,  be  dispensed  with,  one  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  St.  Mary’s  Convent  School;  the  other  is  near  St.  John’s  Convent 
School.  When  the  present  teachers  leave,  these  schools  may,  without 
any  educational  loss,  be  removed  from  the  list. 

The  121  schools  are  scattered  through  the  counties  of  Limerick, 

Clare,  and  Tipperary ; the  diameter  of  the  district  is  about  thirty-one 
miles ; the  roads  are,  on  the  whole,  good. 

During  the  winter  months  the.  heavy  city  work  is  done;-  this 
arrangement  was  well  conceived,  and  it  works  well. 

Eighty-seven  of  the  schools  may  be  considered  as  well  conducted. 

Of  boys’  and  girls’  schools  standing  side  by  side,  as  a rule,  the 
girls  school  is  the  better  taught.  In  some  cases  the  difference  is 
very  noticeable. 

The  best  test  of  the  merits  of  the  teachers  is  the  state  of  the  pro-  Teachers, 
ficiency  of  their  schools.  So  judged  thirty -four  of  the  principal 
teachers  of  the  121  employed  are  highly  efficient;  and  only  two  are 
worthless.  In  addition  to  the  principal  teachers  of  the  twelve  Con- 
vent schools,  and  the  Head  teachers  of  the  three  Model  schools,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  highly  efficient,  there  are  at  least  twenty-two  of  the 
other  106  principal  teachers  who  are  satisfactory.  Of  these  twenty- 
two  teachers,  eight  are  in  the  first  class,  and  ten  hold  second  class 
certificates. 
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Reports  on  One  fact  seems  certain : that  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are 
National  °f  e®-cient-  ^ also  appears  that  the  female  principals  are,  as  a rule,  the 
Education,  better. 

^ — Efficient  teachers  always  rise  superior  to  their  surroundings.  Bad 
Bateman,  houses  may  hamper  them ; want  of  space  accommodation  may  impede 
Inspector.  tlieir  efforts  and  impair  their  health ; they  may  not  be  able  to  get  a 
Limerick'.  site  for  a residence  from  the  parents  of  the  children  they  educate ; yet 
— they  work  well  and  patiently,  hoping  that  time  will  bring  better 
things.  The  financial  position  of  the  teacher  is  much  better  than 
when,  more  than  twenty-one  years  ago,  I first  had  the  honour  of 
dealing  with  them  as  an  inspector.  • 

Educational  I 110 w view  the  general  proficiency  of  the  district  from  another 
proficiency  standpoint,  and  quote  some  statistics,  drawn  up,  for  the  first  three 
°f  the  months  of  the  Results  year  commencing  March,  1898,  which  show 
district.  proficiency  in  the  various  obligatory  branches  : — 


Subject. 

Percentage 
of  passes  in 
March. 

Percentage 
of  pas  <es  in 
April. 

Percentage 
of  passes  in 
May. 

Reading,  . . « 

90 

90-3 

92 

Writing,  .... 

93'3 

921 

90-5 

Arithmetic, 

85'6 

82-4 

8V8 

Spelling,  .... 

80-4 

831 

83-9 

Grammar 

7P5 

72-2 

74 

Geography,  . . 

75-4 

72-6 

75-4 

Needlework,  . . 

95-5 

96'7 

91-2 

Percentages  for  all  subjects,  . 

84-5 

84-2 

841 

The  percentage  of  passes  computed  for  all  the  pupils  examined  in 
these  three  months  in  all  the  literary  subjects,  Agriculture  excepted, 
is,  therefore,  above  84  per  cent. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  relative  to  the  educational  state  of  the 
Limerick  district,  I may  say  that  eighty-seven  of  the  121  schools  are 
well  conducted;  and  that  the  mean  standard  of  efficiency  of  the 
schools  in  all  obligatory  branches,  Agriculture  excepted,  is  84  per 
cent. 

It  may  be  well  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  subjects  of  the  Programme. 

Reading.  In  Reading,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  passes  given,  I 
cannot  say  that  I am  satisfied  with  the  teaching  imparted.  Verbal 
correctness  is  the  best  feature;  yet  I find  from  my  note-book  that 
since  I wrote  my  previous  report  a large  number  of  words  were  mis- 
pronounced. Incorrect  grouping  of  words  is  still  common,  and  many 
failures  occur  from  Third  Class  upward  for  this  reason.  The  Reading 
is  painfully  monotonous. 

Selection  of  As  the  Reading  book  is  often  the  only  book  of  secular  literature 
readers.  in  a rural  boy’s  possession,  it  behoves  the  teacher  to  exercise  great 
care  when  selecting  a set  of  Readers.  I suggest  to  teachers  to  occa- 
sionally test  their  pupils  in  the  corresponding  books  of  another  set. 
Doing  so  would  indicate  the  pupils’  progress,  relieve  the  monotony, 
and  show  the  teacher  the  comparative  merits  of  the  various  Readers 
in  the  market. 
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To  teach  elementary  matters  in  such  a way  as  to  develop  the  ^®Purt‘®e°“f 
children’s  minds  should  be  the  great  aim  of  the  primary  teacher.  Natioual 
Viewed  in  this  light,  Writing  is  a training  in  accuracy  of  eye,  in  Education, 
steadiness  and  flexibility  of  hand,  and  in  obedience  and  cleanliness.  Dn 
As  an  examination  of  the  head-line  copies  written  during  the  year  Bateman, 
by  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Classes  puts  an  inspector  in  the  inspector. 
position  of  one  who  has  seen  how  the  children  have  been  occupied  Limerick, 
at  100  or  more  Writing  Lessons,  I invariably  inspect  them. 

At  my  suggestion  two  or  three  lessons  per  week  in  Letter-writing  Writing, 
have  been  given  with  very  beneficial  results. 

Arithmetic  is  a strong  subject;  much  time  is  given  to  it,  and  Arithmetic, 
frequent  blackboard  instruction  is  imparted.  The  advantage  which 
the  conductors  of  large  schools  possess  in  being  able  to  allot  to  each 
class  a teacher  whose  undivided  attention  can  be  given  to  it  is 
seen  among  other  ways,  in  the  superiority  which  such  schools  evince 
in  Arithmetic  over  the  usual  type  of  school.  I give  the  numbers 
examined  in  the  four  largest  schools,  and  the  numbers  who  passed 
in  Arithmetic:  — 


No.  1 School. 


CLASS. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 
that  passed  in 
Arithmetic. 

I 

85 

81 

II 

79 

77 

III.,  . . . 

72 

72 

IV 

60 

53 

v> 

43 

42 

V2 

19 

18 

VI.,  ... 

29 

28 

Total, 

387 

371 

Percentage  of  passes, . . . 958 


No.  2 School. 


Class. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 
tbat  passed  in 
Arithmetic. 

I 

27 

27 

II.,  . . . 

03 

62 

III.,  ... 

80 

80 

IV 

47 

47 

V' 

59 

54 

v=.,  ... 

32 

31 

VL,  ... 

59 

58 

Total,  . . 

367 

359 

Percentage  of  passes,  . . 97#8 


No.  3 School. 


Class. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 
that  passed  in 
Arithmetic. 
lql/1 

I.,  ... 

76 

73 

II.,  ... 

77 

77 

III.,  . . . 

71 

69 

IV.,  . . . 

47 

42 

V1., 

40 

39 

V’., 

16 

16 

VI.,  ... 

29 

28 

Total, 

356 

341 

Percentage  of  passes,  . . 96*6 
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Grammar. 


Needlework 


No.  4 School. 


Class. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 
that  passed  in 
Arithmetic. 

L, 

43 

43 

II 

47 

44 

HI 

59 

58 

IV.,  . . . 

56 

'ot 

V1., 

47 

43 

V , ... 

34 

21 

VI.,  . . . 

44 

41 

Total,  . 

330 

302 

Percentage  of  passes,  , . 91*5 


For  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  1898,  the  percentages 
in  Arithmetic  of  all  the  schools  examined  were,  respectively,  85  • 6, 
82-4,  and  81-8;  these  percentages  are  much  lower  than  those 
reached  in  the  large  schools  above  mentioned. 

As  three  out  of  the  four  schools  tabulated  are  Convent  schools,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  opinion  held  by  some  that  Arithmetic  is  not  well 
taught  in  such  schools  is  erroneous. 

In  all  the  time-tables  which  I have  read  through,  I have  sug- 
gested that  one  weekly  lesson  on  the  floor  should-  be  given  to  Mental 
Arithmetic. 

The  Ball-frame  is  becoming  increasingly,  well  taught,  and  is 
generally  selected  as  one  of  the  exercises  for  Infants. 

It  is  only  in  schools  of  the  first  rank  that  Grammar  can  be  said 
to  be  well  taught;  in  fact,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  if 
Grammar  prove  satisfactory,  other  subjects  will  be  excellent. 

A child  who  does  not  understand  what  he  reads  is  very  liable  to 
fail  in  Grammar.  He  may  talk  glibly  about  “ potential  mood  ” and 
“ pluperfect  tense/'  but  he  will  treat  verbs  as' nouns,  all  words  ending 
in  -ly  will  be  adverbs,  and  the  subject  and  object  in  a simple  sentence 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  him.  Wherever  possible,  the  mind  of  the 
examiner  and  the  minds  of  the  children  should  be  brought  into 
touch,  therefore,  in  every  subject  there  should  be  more  or  less  of 
oral  examination,  and  particularly  so  in  Grammar. 

Needlework  is  taught  in  seventy-two  of  the  121  schools.  In  some 
schools,  where  the  girls  receive  careful  literary  instruction,  I find  the 
Needlework  indifferently  taught?  Why  is  this?  Because  the  teachers 
are  bad  needlewomen.  When  they  were  trained  for  the  office  of 
teacher,  no  marks  were  allotted  in  Needlework,  Knitting,  and  Cutting- 
out;  or,  at  least,  were  not  included  for  classification.  So  naturally 
many  young  women  neglected  the  Industrial  side  of  their  education, 
and  now,  to  their  own  mortification,  and  to  the  loss  of  their  pupils, 
cannot  teach  sewing  effectively. 

I note  that  the  Commissioners  consider  it  desirable  that  all  the 
girls  in  the  Infant  and  First  Classes  should  be  taught  Needlework, 
and  I therefore  test  the  First  Class  girls  and  the  senior  Infant  girls 
in  Hemming  or  Knitting  ; especially  in  schools  where  the  bulk  of  the 
twenty  girls  which  form  the  average  for  a workmistress  are  com- 
posed of  juniors. 

In  the  Co.  Limerick  portion  of  my  late  district  a committee  of 
ladies,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon.  Alice  Spring  Rice,  under- 
take, with  the  consent  of  the  local  managers,  to  visit  the  National 
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school  or  schools  in  their  neighbourhood,  and,  in  a friendly  way,  help  Reports  on 
the  teachers  by  counsel  and  sympathy.  Each  member  brings  her  *lle  ®late  ol 
own  district  and  its  wants  under  the  notice  of  the  committee.  SubSton. 

The  committee  do  not,  I believe,  think  it  practicable  to  start  — 
cottage  or  home  industries.  Their  primary  object  is  to  make  the  Bateman, 
girls  good  housewives ; and,  therefore,  they  confine  their  efforts  to  Bil-irici 
sewing,  patching,  mending,  knitting.  Latterly  Miss  Spring  Rioe  hail 
the  girls  in  a number  of  the  rural  schools  taught  Cookery.  1menc  ' 

Every  year  the  Association  offers  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  the 
girls  in  the  Co.  Limerick  National  schools.  At  Aliane  Female  School, 
the  patron’s  daughter  imparts  instruction  in  mending  of  table  linen, 
and  darning  in  pieces  matching  the  pattern,  instead  of  running  and 
felling  the  patch.  Prizes  have  been  taken  by  her  pupils  at  several 
competitions. 

Geography  is  moderately  well  taught.  I am  not  in  favour  of  the  aeosraphv 
text-books  in  common  use;  I prefer  Geographical  Readers,  and  wish 
that  some  publisher  would  compile  Readers  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  each  class,  and  get  them  put  on  the  Board’s  list  at  cheap  figures. 

I found  a tendency  in  some  schools,  in  the  Fourth  Class,  to  con- 
centrate the  teaching  on  the  Map  of  Ireland,  neglecting  the  Map  of 
The  World.  Prescribing  the  blank  map  of  Ireland  for  Senior  Fifth 
is  a step  in  the  right  direction ; I hope  a knowledge  of  several  blank 
maps  will  soon  be  required  from  the  Sixth  Class. 

Under  the  present  Results  system  the  greater  part  of  an  in-  Incidental 
specter’s  time  is  occupied  with  the  individual  examination  of  large  Tisits- 
numbers  of  children ; consequently  there  is  little  time  for  unexpected 
visits.  Further,  as  the  same  schools  are  examined  in  the  same 
month,  it  is  well  known  what  part  of  the  district  the  inspeptor  will 
be  in  every  month,  and  it  is  a waste  of  time,  therefore,  to  visit 
incidentally  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  schools  examined 
for  Results. 

Incidental  visits  show  the  schools  in  their  undress  state,  reveal 
the  _ efficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  instruction,  the  order  and 
discipline,  and  the  sufficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  sale  stock.  Many 
irregularities  are  noticed  at  these  visits. 

Having  completed  a Results  examination  by  1 o’clock,  I drove  to 
a school  lying  six  miles  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  found  the  roll- 
call  for  the  day  quite  inaccurate. 

On  a February  morning  I arrived  at  9.13  at  a school  six  miles 
distant.  The  mistress  and  the  two  monitors  should  have  been  in  a t- 
tendance,  but  were  not.  At  the  adjacent  boys’  school  the  master 
ought  to  have  been  present  at  9.15  to  give  instruction  to  monitor; 
he  did  not  arrive  till  9.29.  During  the  same  week,  at  a school  six 
miles  from  centre,  the  principal  was  not  present  at  9.40,  though  in- 
struction to  the  monitor  should  have  commenced  at  9.15.  Leaving 
this  school,  I went  on  four  miles,  and  at  10.8  found  the  master  of  a 
National  school  on  the  way  to  duty ; when  his  school  was  reached 
two  boys  were  sweeping  it  out,  and  everything  was  in  disorder. 

On  a December  morning  I arrived  at  two  schools,  nine  miles 
distant,  at  9.37,  and  found  both  closed;  going  on  three  miles,  at 
10.10  I found  a teacher  walking  on  the  public  road  within  ten  yards 
of  his  school  and  residence,  which  lie  side  by  side. 

Singing  is  taught  in  sixteen  schools;  in  only  one  school  is  the  Vocal  ifusic 
instruction  ineffective.  Hullah’s  system  was  taught  in  eight  schools ; 
but  lately  two  of  these  have  adopted  Tonic  Sol-fa. 
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Reports  on  Drawing  is  taken  up  in  seventeen  schools ; the  general  results  are 
National6  °f  G0^  a vei7  high  order.  I have  introduced  Drawing  from  charts 
Education,  throughout  the  district. 

Kindergarten  is  well  taught  in  nine  schools. 

Of  the  121  schools  eighty-five  are  well  supplied  with  requisites; 
about  a dozen  teachers  are  negligent  in  this  respect.  There  should 
be  at  least  sale  stock  to  the  amount  of  Is.  per  head  for  every  child 
per  year. 

The  conduct  of  the  children  while  under  examination  affords  some 
opportunity  of  testing  their  moral  training;  where  the  latter  is 
good,  the  pupils  are  self-reliant  and  truthful;  where  it  is  ineffective 
Supply  of  the  children  whisper,  prompt,  and  endeavour  to  use  books  surrep- 
requMtes.  I must  say  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  conduct 

Aim  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  Limerick  district,  while  engaged  in  their  written 
instruction,  and  oral  work  and  in  the  hundreds  of  examinations  which  I have  held 
reflects  credit  on  all  who  are  responsible  for  their  moral  training. 

As  bearing  on  this  question  of  moral  training,  many  teachers  place 
on  reliable  pupils  some  little  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  well-being 
of  the  schools.  I encourage  this,  for  I believe  that  the  children  are 
in  this  way  taught  the  importance  of  doing  their  part  well,  and  the 
evil  results  that  may  follow  from  inattention  to  apparently  trifling 
matters.  The  consciousness  of  being  trusted  also  leads  the  children 
to  have  confidence  in  their  own  powers,  and  such  faith  in  them- 
selves, as  long  as  it  does  not  degenerate  into  vanity,  is  useful,  and 
will  eventually  stand  them  in  good  stead. 

Infant  Infant  schools  ought  to  be  encouraged ; for  a most  difficult  problem, 

schools.  jn  ordinary  schools,  is  to  find  profitable  occupation  for  the  little  ones. 

While  the  teachers  are  engaged  with  the  other  classes  the  Infants 
become  accustomed  to  idle  habits.  For  an  Infant  school  to  be  a 
complete  success,  and  to  do  all  that  it  should  accomplish,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  Staff  be  qualified  to  give  instruction  in 
Kindergarten,  Singing,  and  Drill ; and  in  future  it  would  be  well  to 
make  these  qualifications  indispensable.  As  a bright,  clean,  well- 
rf  WlluTt  kel^  school  is  an  important  factor  in  a child’s  moral  education,  the 
schools'.  6pt  practice  of  allowing  disfigured  tablets  and  maps  to  remain  on  the 
school  walls  is  wrong. 

Supervision  I attach  great  importance  to  the  rule  of  the  Board  that  there  should 
of  children  be  supervision  of  the  children  during  play-hour.  If  the  pupils  learn 
recession-  ev^  habits  or  bad  language  at  school  it  is  during  the  recess.  Super- 
duces  to  vision  detects  the  few  who  are  disposed  to  corrupt  their  fellow-pupils, 
good  moral  ancj  prevents  rough  games,  wanton  injury  to  children’s  clothing,  or 
tone. 

City 
Convent 
Schools. 

Physical 
develop  - 

ment. 


to  the  school  flowers,  walls,  or  windows. 

Relative  to  the  development  of  the  child  physically,  I know  of  no 
schools  where  this  is  better  done  than  in  the  Limerick  City  Infant 
schools.  Unfortunately,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  senior 
schools;  in  them,  little  attempt  is  made  to  give  a physical  training: 
even  in  the  girls’  schools,  calisthenic  exercises  are  not  often  taught; 
they  should  be  made  compulsory  in  all  schools  conducted  by  trained 
teachers. 

Fully  one-third  of  the  work  of  the  Limerick  district  is  done  in  the 
large  city  schools,  which,  I am  glad  to  report,  are  in  a high  state 
of  efficiency. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  have,  as  the  heads  of  the  working  staff  of 
their  seven  schools,  sisters  who  are  responsible  for  the  general 
organization,  proficiency,  and  discipline.  The  idea  is  excellent. 
These  ladies  are  the  organizers  and  inspectors  of  the  community; 
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they  attend  early  to  note  the  times  of  arrival  of  the  large  staff  of  lay  Reports  on  ■ 
assistants  and  paid  monitors;  they  pass  through  their  hands  from  National* ° 
time  to  time  the  various  classes,  and  so  know  their  weak  points  and  Education, 
the  competency  or  otherwise  of  their  teachers.  It  is  a great  help  to  Dr 
the  Board's  inspector  to  confer  with  these  ladies.  Bateman , 

The  Superioress  and  Assistant  Superioress  of  the  Presentation  'inspector. 
Order  who  conduct  two  large  schools,  perform  the  same  functions  for  Limerick, 
their  Order. 

With  such  a system,  progress  is  the  motto,  and  so,  year  by  year, 
improvements  are  suggested  and  carried  out  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
large  numbers  in  attendance. 

In  the  Leamy  Boys'  School  the  daily  attendance  exceeds  400 ; it 
is  well  managed  by  a local  board,  who  have  made  several  improve- 
ments, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  heating  of  the  large 
school-rooms  by  hot  water  pipes,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  play- 
ground. A school  library  has  been  established,  partly  from  a grant 
by  the  local  board,  and  partly  by  the  exertions  of  “the  head  master. 

A Woodwork  Class,  lasting  for  two  hours  every  Saturday  morning, 
was  started  a year  and  ahalf  ago;  the  Leamy  Board  supplied  benches, 
tools,  &c.,  and  pay  a qualified  teacher;  the  head  master  makes  the 
necessary  drawings. 

This  summer  the  same  Board  gave  a grant  towards  the  head 
master's  expenses  for  a course  of  training  in  Woodwork,  Card- 
board, and  Paperwork,  at  Ambleside. 

The  Woodwork  Class  can  hardly  be  described  as  a success.  Being 
voluntary,  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  boys  to  come  in  on  Saturdays ; and 
even  those  enrolled  do  not  attend  regularly. 

The  Leamy  Board  also  made  a grant  towards  a supply  of  chemical 
apparatus  for  the  school.  Every  Saturday  there  is  a class  in 
Chemistry,  conducted  by  the  Abbe  L’Heretier,  of  Mungret  College. 

The  attendance  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  teaching  staff,  a few 
advanced  Sixth  Class  boys,  and  four  or  five  extern  teachers. 

The  Limerick  Model  Schools  are  well  equipped,  and  efficiently  Other  City 
conducted.  8ch°oIs' 

The  Villiers  Schools,  looked  after  by  the  Governors  of  the  Villiers 
endowment,  and  St.  Michael’s  School,  by  Archdeacon  Hamilton,  are 
well  cared  for. 

St.  John’s  Boys'  School-house,  which,  by  the  energy  of  the  Rev. 

T.  Lee,  was  changed  from  a dilapidated  to  a well-built  structure, 
and  where  there  are  ninety  children  in  attendance,  must  probably 
be  soon  enlarged.  The  manager  is  unwearying  in  his  exertions 
to  improve  both  this  school  and  the  large  Convent  school  at  St. 

John’s,  where  his  efforts  are  ably  seconded  by  the  staff  of  nuns  and 
lay  assistants. 

In  other  parts  of  the  district  progress  can  also  be  reported.  At  District 
Murroe  the  old  rooms  used  as  a residence  by  the  female  teacher  have  generally 
been  changed  into  a class-room  and  cooking-room.  Suitable  desks 
have  been  procured  with  a view  to  the  introduction  of  Kindergarten. 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  patron  of  Adare  School,  gave  to  it  a supply 
of  new  desks. 

Some  necessary  works  in  other  schools  are  not  yet  begun,  owing 
either  to  the  ill-health  or  supineness  of  the  managers.  Three  of  the 
worst  cases  are  in  one  parish;  grants  have  been  threatened  to  be 
withdrawn  if  proper  houses  are  not  provided  within  a reasonable  time. 

Through  the  energy  of  Miss  Spring  Rice  and  the  co-operation  of  £°?k«y 
the  Commissioners,  Cooking  classes  were  conducted  by  Miss  Andrews  Laundry 
at  Adare  Mixed  and  Drehidtarsna  Schools.  classes. 
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Large  and  successfully  conducted  classes  in  Cookery  and  Laundry 
work  were  held  in  the  various  Convent  schools  by  Miss  Ferguson. 
These  classes  have  been  ardently  followed  up  and  extended  at  Sexton- 
street  Convent  National  School,  where  a special  room  for  instruction 
in  these  branches  has  been  fitted  up  at  a cost  of  £230. 

As  the  teaching  staff  is  largely  recruited  from  the  monitors  I have 
always  felt  it  to  be  an  important  part  of  my  duty  to  endeavour  to 
have,  in  my  district,  a good  staff  of  monitors.  When  I took  charge 
of  the  Limerick  district,  in  1892,  I set  it  before  me  to  effect  this,  and 
considerable  success  attended  my  efforts.  In  this  connection,  I at- 
tach great  importance  to  early  morning  visits ; and  was  often  present 
at  9 a.m.,  to  check  the  extra  instruction  of  monitors  in  the  city  schools. 

I also  found  it  advantageous  to  hold  the  examination  of  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  year  monitors  towards  the  end  of  the  monitorial 
year.  Examining  early  in  the  year  in  special  subjects  is  a mistake, 
for,  as  the  monitors  cannot  be  expected  to  make  up  a year’s  work  in 
seven,  or  eight,  or  nine  months,  they  must  be  let  off  easily.  If 
examined  early  they  take  things  easily  the  remainder  of  the  year; 
but  if  they  know  a searching  examination  in  the  full  Programme 
awaits  them  towards  the  end  of  their  year,  they  are  kept  on  the 
alert,  and  cannot  idle. 

In  July,  1892,  of  forty-two  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  fourteen 
failed;  in  April,  1898,  of  forty  monitors  and  pupil-teachers,  only  two 
failed.  This  represents  substantial  progress. 

I would  respectfully  suggest  that  monitors  be  allowed  to  teach  for 
only  two  hours  daily.  Under  existing  regulations  monitresses  spend 
daily  three  hours  imparting  secular  knowledge;  they  give  Religious 
Instruction  for  half-an-hour,  and  half-an-hour  is  devoted  to  play; 
thus,  at  most,  an  hour  and  a-half  is  left  for  their  own  instruction. 

May  I recommend  that  pupil-teachers  be  not  allowed  to  teach  for 
the  whole  of  the  school  day;  three  hours  would  be  ample  to  require 
from  them. 

The  partial  or  total  abolition  of  school  fees  does  not  appear  to  have 
produced  an  improvement  in  the  average  attendance  of  the  schools; 
neither  has  it  led  to  the  establishment  of  many  School  Savings  Banks. 
The  two  Savings  Banks  at  the  Aliane  Schools  still  exist;  that  in  the 
girls’  school  is  flourishing ; but  the  boys,  who  never  took  heartily  to 
the  idea,  have  gradually  dropped  off;  there  are  now  only  five  male 
depositors. 

The  important  concession  of  lowering  the  average  for  an  assistant 
will  not,  I think,  affect  many  schools  in  the  Limerick  District. 
Allowing  a second  assistant  for  an  average  attendance  of  ninety-five 
will  benefit  Murroe  M.  and  Newport  M. ; it  will  enable  them  to 
have  a third  classed  teacher. 

As  a great  deal  of  public  money  is  disbursed  according  to  the 
average  attendance,  it  behoves  the  teachers  to  be  scrupulously  careful 
in  the  marking  of  the  rolls.  During  the  year  1898  I found  six  cases 
of  inaccuracies  in  the  roll-call  for  the  day. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I have  only  to  add  that  it  was 
my  sincere  desire  to  improve  the  Limerick  District;  and  I have  to 
express  my  indebtedness  to  many  earnest  managers  and  teachers  for 
their  willing  co-operation. 

Since  1st  February,  1899,  I have  had  charge  of  the  Enniskillen 
District. 

The  type  of  school  most  prevalent  here  is  a mixed  school  (boys  and 
girls),  with  a male  principal  teacher. 
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As  many  of  these  schools  are  small,  there  is  neither  a female  Reports  on 
assistant  nor  a workmistress,  and,  as  a consequence,  more  than  500  "‘;'e  Sfcilte  °f 
girls  are  not  taught  Needlework.  The  pressing  need  here,  therefore,  S, 
is  the  lowering  of  the  average  attendance  for  a workmistress.  If  for  — 
an  average  of  twelve  girls,  the  present  grant  of  £12  per  annum,  or  rn&mm 
even  £8  per  annum,  were  given,  it  would  be  a boon.  Some  plan  strict  ' 
ought  to  be  devised  which  would  prevent  the  girls  growing  up  in  Imveet0^k 
ignorance  of  what  is  essentially  necessary  for  women  of  the  poorer  En°iskillei‘ 
class.  Pressing 

need  of 

I am,  Gentlemen,  district 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  Bateman. 

The  Secretaries. 


General  Report  on  the  Ballina  District  by  Mi-.  J Semple  b a Vr. 

• J j.  Semple, 

District  Inspector.  miket 

Inspector. 

Ballina,  December,  1899.  Ballina. 


Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
missioners my  general  report  on  the  state  of  National  Education  in 
the  Ballina  district  for  the  year  ended  30tli  September,  1899. 

During  the  seven  years  that  1 have  had  charge  of  the  district  no 
change  has  taken  place  in  its  boundaries.  It  includes  the  north- 
western parts  of  Sligo  and  Mayo,  with  a coast  line  extending  from 
Aughris  Head  to  Blacksod  Point.  Its  area  is  extensive,  the  distance 
between  these  two  limits  being  about  eighty  miles.  A great  deal 
of  the  surface  is  mountain,  waste,  and  water.  The  people  are  engaged 
mainly  in  agriculture,  the  richest  and  the  poorest  land  being  devoted 
to  grazing,  and  tillage  being  practised  on  land  of  medium  quality. 
The  population,  as  a rule,  is  thin,  but  it  is  congested  in  some 
localities  along  the  coast,  where  the  inhabitants,  in  addition  to  tilling 
their  patches  of  land,  eke  out  a scanty  subsistence  by  fishing.  The 
average  distance  of  the  schools  from  centre  is  sixteen  miles,  and  over 
twenty  schools  are  more  than  one  day’s  journey  distant.  All  travel- 
ling must  be  performed  by  car  or  boat. 

Iu  1898  the  attendance  at  the  schools  was  injuriously  affected  by 
a famine,  which  required  for  its  relief  the  aid,  not  only  of  private 
chanty,  but  of  the  Government.  The  usual  causes  assigned  for 
irregular  attendance  are  epidemics  (from  which  the  district  is  scarcely 
ever  entirely  free),  employment  at  farm  work,  want  of  clothes,  severity 
of  weather,  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  parents.  In  no  part  of 
the  district  are  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1892  enforced; 
nor,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  are  they  likely  to  be 
enforced.  Public  opinion  does  not  yet  appear  to  demand  compulsory 
education,  and  the  Act  affords  so  many  loopholes  of  escape  that  it 
would  require  a much  more  rigorous  administration  of  it  than  would 
probably  be  instituted  where  its  necessity  is  not  felt  to  effect  an 
appreciable  increase  in  the  attendance.  In  nearly  all  schools  the 
niimber  wj^o  qualify  fry  examination  is  considerably  in  excess  of 


The 

district. 


Attendance 
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of  the  average  attendance,  and,  in  some,  does  not  fall  far  short  of 
the  number  on  rolls.  The  difference  consists,  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, of  infants,  who  are  sometimes  two.  or  three  years  on  rolls  before 
qualifying  for  examination.  While,  however,  most  pupils  attend  for 
100  days  during  the  year,  there  is  a large  proportion  whose  attendances 
over  that  number  are  very  few.  I have  been  assured  by  more  than 
one  teacher  that,  as  soon  as  the  children  know  that  they  have  “ made 
their  days,”  they  practically  cease  to  attend  till  the  examination  is 
held.  In  some  schools,  again,  the  attendance  drops  after  the  examina- 
tion to  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  usual  number.  All  this,  of  course, 
comes  from  the  fact  that,  with  a large  number  of  teachers  the 
examination  dominates  the  situation.  The,  children  are  urged  to 
come  to  school,  not  for  education,  but  to  qualify  for  examination, 
and  they  naturally  think  that,  when  this  object  has  been  attained, 
further  attendance  is  idle.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  some 
teachers  do  very  little  work  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  reserving  all 
their  energies  for  a violent  spurt  towards  its  close,  in  which  the  pupils 
are  harassed  and  detained  long  after  the  usual  hours,  so  that,  after 
the  examination,  they  are  only  too  glad  to  stay  away  for  a time  from 
a school  in  which  their  lives  have  been  a burden  for  months.  On 
examination  day  no  excuse  is  more  frequently  made  for  a backward 
pupil  than  his  absence  from  school  for  three  weeks  or  a month 
previous  to  the  examination. 

Nearly  all  the  vested  schools,  which  comprise  eighty-six  of  the 
total  number  of  145  schools,  are  good  and  suitable  buildings,  well 
furnished,  and  adequately  supplied  with  apparatus.  This  description 
also  applies  to  a considerable  number  of  the  non-vested  schools,  but 
some  of  the  latter  class  are  old  and  unsuitable  houses,  badly  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  inadequately  furnished  and  equipped.  It  is 
gratifying,  however,  to  state  that  the  work  of  superseding  these  build- 
ings by  new  vested  schools  is  being  vigorously  carried  on.  During  the 
last  seven  years  thirty-four  of  the  latter  class  have  .been  brought  into 
operation,  and  seven  more  are  in  course  of  erection,  at  least  three  of 
which  are  practically  complete.  Grants  have  also  been  applied  for  in 
case  of  two  other  unsuitable  buildings,  but  there  still  remain  about 
a dozen  schools,  most  of  them  with  thatched  roofs,  and  some  with 
clay  floors,  which  are  in  every  way  unsuitable  for  their  purpose,  and 
in  case  of  which  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  have  suitable  build- 
ings erected.  In  one  or  two  other  cases  the  buildings,  though 
tolerable,  are  overcrowded.  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  area  of 
the  district,  and  the  barren  character  of  a great  part  of  it,  there  are 
few  localities  where  the  pupils  have  to  walk  excessive  distances  to 
school.  I know  of  only  one . locality  unsupplied  with  school  accom- 
modation where  there  is  any  probability  of  the  requisite  average  for 
a new  school  being  maintained,  and  a grant  towards  building  a vested 
school  would  have  been  applied  for  in  this  case  had  there  not  been 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  a site. 

The  keeping  of  the  buildings  in  a good  state  of  repair  is  a matter 
of  serious  difficulty.  Now  that  the  teachers  derive  practically  the 
whole  of  their  incomes  from  the  State,  there  is  a tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  look  on  the  whole  business  of  education  as  a 
matter  for  the  Government,  and  they  are,  consequently,  becoming 
every  year  less  disposed  to  make  contributions  for  any  educational 
purpose  whatever.  The  result  is  that  good  buildings  are  often  allowed 
to  go  rapidly  to  decay  for  want  of  repairs,  the  cost  of  which,  had  they 
been  effected  in  time,  would  have  been  very  small.  Not  unfrequently 
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610  cost  of  repairs  falls  upon  the  teacher,  who  becomes  hopeless  of  Reports  on 
having  them  effected  by  anybody  else.  Ventilation,  where  it  can  Natklnd  °f 
be  effected,  is  fairly  well  attended  to,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the  EduSn. 
buildings  are  well  warmed.  Very  often,  however,  the  fire  is  not  M — 
lighted  in  proper  time,  so  that  the  school  presents  a cold  and  cheerless  jfsemple, 
aspect  - on  the  arrival  of  the  pupils,  a circumstance  which  does  not  ziisirtct 
conduce  to  punctuality  of  attendance.  Sanitation  would  admit  of  Inspector. 
improvement  in  a large  number  of  cases,  and  there  are  still  a number  Ballina. 
of  schools  without  offices.  I find  at  my  incidental  visits  that  the 
school-rooms,  as  a rule,  are  fairly  satisfactory  in  regard  to  cleanliness. 

While,  however,  the  school-room  floor  is  regularly  swept — and  matters 
are  improving  in -this  respect — it  is  scrubbed  only  at  long  intervals, 
and  in  some  cases  not  at  all.  Sometimes  the  room  presents  an  untidv 
appearance  owing  to  books,  slates,  &c.,  being  left  carelessly  about. 

It  has  often  been  a matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  teachers  could  Grounds, 
look  every  day  on  grounds  overgrown  with  grass  and  weed's,  or 
littered  with  stones,  papers,  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  without  evincing 
the  least  concern.  In  more  than  one  case  I have  even  seen  the 
ashes  of  the  turf  fire  placed  conspicuously  in  a heap  in  the  grounds 
in  front  of  the  school.  There  has,  however,  been  some  improvement 
in  this  respect,  and  in  a few  cases  the  grounds  are  ornamented  with 
flowers,  and  kept  with  perfect  neatness.  In  some  schools  window- 
gardening is  very  successfully  practised. 

The  pupils  are  naturally  intelligent  and  docile,  so  that  the  teachers  Discipline 
experience  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  under  control.  Their 
behaviour  when  under  examination  is,  in  most  cases,  irreproachable. 

I have,  however,  sometimes  to  complain  of  indistinctness  of  speech, 
and  a general  awkwardness  of  behaviour.  The  observance  of  order 
is,  in  a large  number  of  cases,  defective.  Draft  circles  are  very  often 
not  marked,  and  even  where  they  are,  the  pupils  are  not  made  to 
stand  at  them.  It  is  quite  common  to  see  pupils  leave  their  places 
in  desks  or  class  to  hunt  for  their  belongings,  which  have  been 
deposited  in  odd  corners,  and  when  a class  is  brought  out  of  the  desks 
for  oral  examination,  and  requested  to  bring  their  Reading  Books, 
there  is  often  a general  search  for  books,  which  occupies  one  or  two 
minutes,  before  the  class  can  be  formed.  It  is  in  the  smaller  number 
of  schools  that  the  change  of  lessons  is  carried  out  with  perfect 
order  and  despatch,  and  in  some  no  definite  system  of  class  change 
lias  been  devised.  There  is,  however,  a considerable  and  increasing 
number  of  schools  in  which  the  observance  of  order  and  the  demeanour 
of  the  pupils  are  all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected. 

The  teachers  of  the  district  are  a highly  respectable  body  of  men  Teachers, 
and  women.  Their  classification  is,  I believe,  above  the  average.  A 
Considerable  proportion  of  the  teachers  appointed  for  the  first  time 
m recent  years  have  undergone  two  years’  training  and  rank  in 
Second  Class,  while  the  number  of  teachers  actually  in  the  service 
who  enter  for  one  year’s  training  is  on  the  increase.  Attendance  at 
a Training  College  almost  invariably  secures  promotion,  but  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  my  district  leads  me  reluctantly  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  very  often  fails  to  impart  skill  in  school  organiza- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  more  conclusive  on  this  point  than  the  utter 
inability  of  a large  number  of  teachers — trained  and  untrained  alike — 
to  draw  up  a Time-table  which  should  provide  for  adequate  instruction 
in  the  ordinary  school  subjects  within  the  hours  constituting  an 
attendance,  as  required  by  the  regulation  of  the  Commissioners  issued 
more  than  a year  ago.  This  task  devolved,  in  most  cases,  on  myself, 
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and  constituted  no  small  addition  to  the  year’s  work.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  teachers  whose  training  has  rendered  them 
perfectly  competent  to  teach  a class,  but  who  are  unable  to  organize 
their  schools  so  that  every  pupil  shall  be  profitably  employed  through- 
out the  entire  school  day.  A considerable  improvement  in  this 
direction  might  be  effected  if  leisurely  inspection  was  the  rule  instead 
of  the  exception.  At  the  present  visits  of  inspection,  generally 
hurried,  and  often  on  special  business,  little  more  can  be  done  than 
to  check  the  accounts,  and  call  attention  to  glaring  defects. 

With  regard  to  the  standard  of  proficiency  attained  in  the  schools, 
about  one-fourth  might  be  described  as  highly  efficient  or  good, 
one-half  as  middling,  and  one-fourth  as  unsatisfactory. 

The  eagerness  with  which  appointment  as  monitor  is  sought  shows 
the  estimation  in  winch  the  position  of  teacher  is  held.  Pressure 
from  every  quarter  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  inspector  with  the  view 
of  having  appointments  made  in  nearly  all  cases  where  the  average 
attendance  admits  of  them.  Since  the  number  of  monitors  assigned 
to  each  district  is  now  limited,  it  is  a matter  of  serious 
difficulty  to  confine  the  appointments  to  the  best  schools.  The  courses 
of  instruction  prescribed  for  monitors  are  well  within  the  capacity 
of  a boy  or  girl  of  average  intelligence,  and  yet  the  number  classed 
at  the  end  of  their  period  of  service  is  little  more  than  half  the 
number  appointed.  I believe,  notwithstanding,  that  the  time  has 
come  when  a higher  standard  of  education  could  be  reasonably  looked 
for  from  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  and  that 
a more  extended  course  of  study  should  be  prescribed  for  monitors, 
and  increased  gratuities  awarded  to  teachers  for  their  successful 
instruction. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  accounts  are  faithfully  kept.  The  few  cases 
of  falsification  detected  consisted  for  the  most  part  in  marking  pupils 
absent  who  were  present,  in  order  to  bring  the  day’s  attendance  under 
one-third  of  the  average  for  the  month,  with  the  view  of  excluding  it 
from  the  quarterly  or  yearly  average.  I have  also,  on  a few  occa- 
sions, found  that  the  rule  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Leave  of 
Absence  Book  was  not  strictly  observed.  But  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  how  strong  is  the  temptation,  in  the  form  of  increased  pay- 
ments, to  falsify  the  accounts,  the  teachers  deserve  great  credit  for 
the  general  integrity  displayed  in  this  respect.  I wish  I could  speak 
as  highly  of  the  manner  in  which  the  accounts  are  kept.  They  are 
frequently  in  arrear,  and  omissions  are  of  common  occurrence.  The 
want  of  care  also  displayed  in  the  preparation  of  the  Results’  Docu- 
ments is  marked.  The  utmost  vigilance  on  the  examination  day  fails 
to  detect  all  the  errors  in  these,  with  the  result  that  they  are  in 
numerous  cases  returned  to  the  inspector  for  correction,  which  nearly 
always  necessitates  correspondence  with  the  teacher. 

In  recent  years  a much  greater  degree  of  attention  has  been  given 
to  Reading,  and  a distinct  improvement  is  perceptible.  The  general 
proficiency,  however,  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  At  my 
incidental  visits  I do  not  often  find  that  the  teacher  reads  for  the 
imitation  of  his  pupils,  the  instruction  being  largely  confined  to  the 
correction  of  mis-called  words,  and  to  the . pronunciation  of  words 
which  the  pupil  fails  to  recognise.  As  a rule,  no  opportunity  is  given 
the  pupil  of  making  out  the  word  by  spelling  it;  the  moment  he 
hesitates  the  teacher  pronounces  the  word,  then  the  pupil  pronounces 
it  after  him  and  proceeds.  At  the  examination  I often  find  that  the 
pupils  fail  to  grasp  my  meaning  when  I request  them  to  spell  words 
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which  they  do  not  recognise.  With  plenty  of  practice  even  this  Reports  on 
unskilful  method  will  render  the  pupil  proficient  enough  to  merit  a National*  °f 
pass,  which  is  the  chief  aim.  When  the  class  is  small  the  teacher  Education, 
often  allows  the  pupils,  when  reading,  to  stand  quite  close  to  him,  Mr  — 
which  causes  many  to  read  in  a mumbling  fashion.  During  my  entire  j.  Semple,' 
time  here  I have  been  combating  the  practice  of  pointing  to  the  words  district 
with  the  finger,  but  it  still  holds  a considerable  extent  of  ground,  inspector. 
Intelligent  reading  pre-supposes  intelligent  pupils,  and,  unfortunately,  Ballina. 
the  character  of  the  instruction  in  many  schools  is  not  such  as  to  ~ 
render  the  pupils  intelligent.  Their  natural  intelligence  is  deadened 
by  theh  being  taught  in  all  subjects  to  use  terms  which  they  do  not 
understand.  Since  Explanation  of  the  Reading  lessons  has  been  in- 
sisted on,  it  receives  marked  attention,  and  in  some  schools  is  fairly 
carried  out.  I find  that  Explanation  is  too  much  confined  to  single 
words,  which  the  pupil  may  understand  without  comprehending  the 
meaning  of  phrases  or  the  general  drift  of  the  passage.  There  is  no 
improvement  to  record  in  the  repetition  of  poetry.  The  prescribed 
quantity  is  learnt  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  but  is  seldom  under- 
stood. Indeed,  I have  concluded  from  the  frequent  mispronunciations 
in  the  repetition  that  some  teachers  take  no  trouble  in  the  matter 
beyond  telling  their  pupils  to  learn  the  poetical  pieces  by  heart. 

Infants’  exercises  have  been  introduced  into  nearly  all  schools.  Infant 
The  use  of  the  Ball-frame  and  Elementary  Drawing  are  most  in  exercises, 
favour,  and  are  fairly  taught.  In  some  schools  I have  found  really 
good  Drawing.  Conversational  Object  Lessons  are  seldom  taken 
up,  for  the  simple  reason  that  few  teachers  know  how  to  conduct 
them.  The  introduction  of  exercises  has  done  much  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  infants’  school  day.  Advantage  is  seldom  taken  of 
the  rule  which  allows  the  infants  in  ordinary  schools  to  be  dismissed 
after  an  attendance  of  three  hours.  In  some  cases  they  are  detained 
for  religious  instruction,  in  others,  it  is  considered  unsafe  to  permit 
them  to  go  home  alone. 

Writing  is  improving,  and  in  a considerable  number  of  schools  a Writing, 
good  imitation  of  the  head-line  in  the  copy-books  is  secured.  In  many 
schools,  however,  there  is  a lack  of  supervision  and  a tolerance  of 
awkward  habits.  No  trouble  is  taken  to  show  the  pupil  how  to  sit 
and  to  hold  the  pen  properly.  In  such  schools  the  pupils  never  learn 
to  write  a good  hand.  Even  where  Writing  is  good,  figures  are  some- 
times badly  formed,  the  Programme  in  Writing  being  evidently  .. 

interpreted  to  exclude  figures.  This  minimizing  of  the  Programme 
appears  again  and  again.  There  are  numbers  of  clever  pupils  for 
whom  the  Results  Programme  is  quite  too  easy,  but  whose  education 
is,  nevertheless,  rigidly  confined  to  the  narrowest  interpretation  of  it. 

The  written  exercises  consist,  in  a large  number  of  cases,  of  transcrip- 
tion from  the  text-books  in  Reading,  Grammar,  &c.,  with  a few 
questions  in  Arithmetic,  and  passages  of  Dictation  thrown  in.  Even 
the  Letters  are . sometimes  copies.  The  same  mistakes  occur  over 
and  over  again,  showing  the  almost  entire  absence  of  revision.  This 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  the  educational  value  of  properly  selected 
and  properly  revised  written  exercises  is  very  high.  There  is  an 
improvement  in  Letter-writing,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  its  great 
importance  is  beginning  to  be  more  fully  understood.  There  is 
uo  more  certain  evidence  of  good  general  teaching  than  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  to1  write  a good  letter. 

The  proficiency  in  Arithmetic  may  be  considered  fairly  satisfactory.  Arithmetic. 
It  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  of  the  school  subjects  with  both 

F 2 
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Reports  on  teachers  and  pupils.  I have  never  found  a school  in  which  the  time 
National  °f  allotted  to  Arithmetic  was  insufficient,  however  short  the  time  devoted 
Education,  to  some  of  the  other  subjects.  The  use  of  the  blackboard  in  teaching 
Mr  the  subject  is  extending,  and  text-books  are  coming  into  more  general 

J.  Semple,  use.  There  are  still,  however,  plenty  of  schools  in  which  practising 
District  the  pupils  in  working  exercises  on  test  cards  constitutes  the  bulk  of 
Inspector . the  teaching  in  Arithmetic.  The  limited  character  of  the  programmes 
Ballina.  of  the  junior  classes  precludes  any  large  number  of  failures.  What- 
ever  the  reason  may  be,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  number 
of  passes  in  the  senior  classes  has  been  considerably  diminished  since 
the  issue  of  the  new  set  of  test  cards,  some  months  ago.  Tables  are 
generally  well  known,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  illustrate  the  table 
by  reference  to  an  actual  weight  or  measure.  Mental  Arithmetic 
shows  no  improvement.  It  does  not  enter  into  the  pass  mark, 
and,  consequently,  receives  little  attention.  If  Arithmetic  was 
properly  taught,  no  formal  teaching  of  Mental  Arithmetic  would 
be  required.  A good  teacher,  in  explaining  a rule  in  Arithmetic,  will 
first  give  exercises  that  can  be  worked  by  the  rule  mentally,  and  then 
show  his  pupils  that  slate  or  paper  work  becomes  necessary  only 
when  the  question  is  too  difficult  for  mental  calculation.  In  short, 
the  children  should  be  taught  to  forecast  their  answers,  a process 
which  would  afford  plenty  of  mental  exercise.  But  as  the  teacher’s 
illustrations  of  the  rule  very  often  consist  of  long  and  intricate 
exercises  only,  the  pupils  learn  to  work  exercises  of  this  kind  on 
paper,  without  having  the  least  notion  that  simple  exercises  under 
the  rule  can  be  worked  mentally.  Nothing  is  commoner  than  to  find 
pupils  able  to  work  correctly  on  paper  difficult  questions  in  Interest, 
but  unable  to  calculate  mentally  the  interest  of  £150  for  a year  at 
3 per  cent. 

Sjeliinj.  First  and  Second  Classes  get  plenty  of  practice  in  Oral  Spelling, 
and  are  generally  well  prepared.  Failures  in  Dictation  occur  most 
frequently  in  Third  and  Fourth  Classes,  but  the  general  proficiency 
in  this  subject  may  be  considered  satisfactory.  Mistakes  in  Spelling 
occur  frequently  in  the  letters  written  by  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes 
in  the  case  of  such  ordinary  terms  as  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week  and  the  months  of  the  year.  Some  are  unable  to  spell  the 
name  of  the  nearest  town,  or,  what  is  more  surprising  still,  the  name 
of  their  own  school. 

Grammar.  Grammar  is  generally  fair  in  Third  Class,  but  in  Fourth  and  higher 
classes  the  failures  are  numerous.  Grammar  is  a subject  which  very 
few  teachers  can  teach  skilfully.  To  judge  from  the  speech  of  the 
teaching  staff,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Grammar  lessons  are 
given,  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  possessed  by  teachers  generally  is 
meagre.  An  acquaintance  with  the  excellent  text-books  now  coming 
into  use  may  effect  some  improvement  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  only 
a knowledge  of  other  languages  that  will  make  one  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  one’s  own. 

Gjograpli".  Geography  is  fair  generally.  In  Fifth  (Second  Stage)  and  Sixth 
Classes  there  is  a tendency  to  neglect  the  teaching  of  maps.  A good 
deal  of  the  map  teaching  appears  to  be  done  by  unpaid  monitors, 
and,  as  a natural  consequence,  such  blunders  as  pointing  names  for 
places,  and  rivers  from  mouth  to  source,  are  still  frequently  Committed- 
Latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  elements  of  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Geography,  are  not  well  understood.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
senior  pupils  should  be  taught  the  method  of  finding  the  distance 
between  any  two  places  on  the  map. 
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Agriculture  is  a very  popular  subject,  and  in  the  mixed  schools, 
which  constitute  the  great  majority,  is  almost  invariably  taught  to 
both  boys  and  girls.  There  is  practical  teaching  in  the  case  of  six 
schools,  five  of  which  have  farms,  and  one  a garden.  Although  the 
text-book  appears  to  be  quite  too  elaborate  for  elementary  schools, 
the  proficiency  generally  is  fair,  and  is  improving.  Very  primitive 
methods  of  farming  still  prevail  in  part  of  the  district,  and  where 
better  methods  are  practised,  they  are  generally  characterized  by 
slovenliness.  J 

Needlework  continues  to  improve,  and  in  a large  number  of  schools 
the  proficiency  is  decidedly  good.  Knitting  and  Cutting-out  are  also 
satisfactorily  taught,  but  Darning  does  not  receive  due  attention. 
The  Industrial  Programme  for  Sixth  Class  gii'ls  has  almost  disappeared 
from  the  district. 

Book-keeping  is  fairly  taught,  but  the  number  of  schools  in  which 
it  is  taken  up  is  not  large.  Some  teachers  drop  it  after  the  Fifth 
Class.  It  would  be  well  to  confine  this  subject  to  Sixth  Class.  The 
six  sets  could  be  easily  taken  at  the  two  examinations  of  that  class. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  there  has  been  manifested  in  some 
quarters  a strong  desire  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
Irish  language,  which  is  fast  dying  out.  However  interesting  the 
language  may  be  from  am  academic  point  of  view,  I fail  to  sea  how 
its  general  use  by  a people  who  migrate  and  emigrate  in  such  numbers 
as  the  people  of  Connaught  could  be  of  advantage. 

The  teaching  of  Drawing  is  slowly  extending,  and  in  a few  schools 
good  results  are  attained.  V ocal  Music  is  confined  to  the  Convent 
schools,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  teachers  of  some  other  schools 
have  certificates,  but  do  not  seem  to  think  the  fee  sufficient  payment 
lor  the  labour  of  teaching  the  subject.  A number  of  other  extra 
branches  are  taught  in  the  district,  generally  with  fair  success, 
teachers  appointed  for  the  first  time  after  a two  years’  course  of 
traimng  are  inclined  to  give  undue  prominence  to  extra  subjects  in 
their  Time-tables.  It  is  not  in  the  most  efficient  schools  that  the 
desire-  for  teaching  extras  is  strongest,  and  it  sometimes  becomes 
necessary  to  point  out  to  teachers  that  they  would  do  well  to  limit 
their  instruction  to  the  ordinary  subjects. 

As  I am  under  orders  to  take  charge  of  another  district,  I take  this 
opportunity  of  recording  my  sense  of  the  invariable  courtesy  and 
consideration  extended  to  me  by  the  managers  during  the  seven  years 
he  district  has  been  in  my  charge.  They  take  a warm  interest  in 
tneir  schools,  and  are  unsparing  in  their  efforts  to  promote  education 
i also  deem  it  right  to  say  that  the  teaching  staff  includes  men  and 
vomen  who,  by  their  educational  attainments,  strong  sense  of  duty 
n igh  personal  character,  do  honour  to  their  profession. 
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I am,  Gentlemen, 

Vour  obedient  servant, 

John  Semple. 

The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office. 
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General  Report  on  the  Boyle  District  by  Mr.  D.  Lehane,  b.a, 
District  Inspector. 

Boyle,  5th  January,  1900. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions  1 beg  to 
Inspector,  forward  the  following  general  report  on  the  state  of  National  educa- 
Boyle.  tion  in  this  district. 

— The  extent  and  general  condition  of  the  district  are  the  same  as 
when  I furnished  my  last  general  report  on  it  in  1897. 

Schools.  There  are  128  schools  in  operation,  of  which  one  is  a Convent 
school,  one  is  a Poor  Law  Union  school,  and  the  remaining  126  are 
ordinary  National  schools. 

School-  Five  new  school-houses,  vested  in  trustees,  have  been  built  since 
houses.  1897.  These  supersede  four  old  and  extremely  bad  houses.  Six 
other  new  vested  school-houses,  which  will  replace  five  other  defective 
houses,  are  now  nearly  completed,  and  building  grants  have  been 
made  in  the  case  of  five  other  schools.  The  construction  of  these 
will  be  commenced  in  Spring. 

Notwithstanding  this  progress  in  building,  there  are  still,  how- 
ever, many  bad  or  indifferent  school-houses  in  the  district.  Of  the 
126  ordinary  school  buildings  twenty  are  bad  unsuitable  structures, 
and  the  condition  of  at  least  twenty  others  is  far  behind  the  standard 
of  modern  requirements. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  providing  new  buildings  are : — 

(1.)  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  sites,  and  though,  in 
most  cases,  the  difficulty  consists  in  getting  the  landlord's  con- 
sent, yet  in  some  cases  much  trouble  is  experienced  in  arranging 
matters  with  the  occupying  tenant.  In  one  large  estate,  owing 
to  some  legal  difficulty  or  technicality,  no  acceptable  lease  for 
school  buildings  can,  I have  been  informed,  at  present  be  given : 
nor  could  one  be  given  during  the  past  six  years.  Within 
the  limits  of  this  estate  are  now  included  some  of  the  worst 
school-houses  in  the  district. 

(2.)  Much  difficulty  is  also  experienced  in  raising  the  local  aid 
necessary  to  supplement  the  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  building 
which  the  Commissioners  grant.  Those  who  undertake  school- 
building now  find  that  the  proportion  which  the  present  two- 
thirds  grant  bears  to  the  actual  cost  of  building  is  much  less 
than  the  proportion  which  the  two-thirds  grant  bore  to  the 
cost  of  building  some  years  ago. 

(3.)  There  is  occasionally  difficulty  and  delay  in  obtaining  the 
two-thirds  grant  from  the  Board;  and, 

(4.)  Some  managers,  through  want,  perhaps,  of  sufficient  energy, 
are  slow  to  undertake  the  correspondence,  negotiations,  trouble 
and  expense  incidental  to  procuring  a building  site,  and  arrang- 
ing for  satisfactory  completion  of  the  building. 

Though  urgent  necessity  for  the  erection  of  some  new  houses  exists, 
yet  in  some  localities  schools  are  too  numerous,  and  too  near  eac 
other.  When  several  of  these  old  buildings  were  first  erected  they 
were  most  probably  needed,  but  now,  owing  to  the  decrease  o 
population — a decrease  that,  unfortunately,  still  continues — -the  a 
t tendance  in  some  schools  has  so  fallen  away  that  it  is  insufficient  to 
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entitle  the  teacher  to  payment  of  full  class  salary.  Sixty-two  of  Reports  on 

the  schools  of  the  district  have  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  ^at^nai  °f 

forty,  and  fourteen  of  these  sixty-two  schools  have  an  average  attend-  Education, 
ance  of  less  than  thirty.  Unless  on  denominational  grounds,  or  for  — 
some  other  good  reason,  I am  of  opinion  that  no  modified  grant  ^Lehane, 

should  be  continued  to  a school  with  an  average  attendance  of  less 
than  thirty,  so  long  as  there  is  another  suitably  built  National  school  inspector. 
with  sufficient  accommodation  within  reasonable  distance.  Teachers  Boyla* 
in  these  very  small  schools  work  under  unfavourable,  depressing, 
worrying  conditions,  and  the  temptation  to  falsify  their  school 
accounts  is  often  great. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  classed  teachers  are  employed  in  the  dis- 
trict in  addition  to  seventeen  workmistresses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers  in  each  class : — Teacher#. 


Class. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

I.*  , 

7 

_ 

11 

1 9 

L«  . . 

18 

1 

11 

— 

n 

32 

3 

31 

11 

HI.  . 

13 

6 

5 

11 

35 

Totals,  . 

70 

10 

58 

22 

160 

Fioni  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  classification  is  comparatively 
' ^le  Pr°ficiency  of  a school  does  not,  however,  always  corre- 
spond with  the  classification  of  the  teacher.  It  oftentimes  happens 
that  a school  in  charge  of  a Third  Class  teacher  is  well  conducted, 

7 ,e  one  *n  charge  of  a First  Class  teacher  is  badly  conducted. 

Instances  of  the  kind  occur  here. 

liJn  00™ectl011  wit]l  question  of  proficiency,  the  rule  regarding  Promotion. 
hIi  u ™*CIentservi°e  tas  had  a good  effect,  and  it  is  desirable,  and  it 
Possdde  extend  its  scope.  I do  not  mean  to  state  that 
goocl  effects  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  highly  efficient 
mice  scheme  are  discernible  in  the  case  of  all  teachers  to  whom  it 
esuMi  • §ood  effehts  are  noticeable  in  several  instances, 

-pecia  ly  m the  case  of  those  teachers  who  consider  they  have  a 
Prospect  of  promotion. 

Wrlth6T  °P®ration  of  the  scheme  were  made  general  the  result 
exf purl  ri  y3e  ieve>.  he  found  satisfactory.  Its  operation  could  be 
snppfi  6 e Pu^ng  every  teacher,  when  first  appointed,  and  irre- 
tLJ®,0  classification  or  training,  on  Third  Class  salary.  If  a 
unalt  laPPene(f  to  rank  in  Third  Class  his  salary  would  remain 
in  liM?  S°,  ^on§'  as  he  remained  so'  classed.  If  the  teacher  ranks 
attach" i an  ^rd  Class  his  salary  should  reach  the  salary 
v;.i  ,\e  . 0 ^us  class  by  suitably  graduated  annual  increments,  pro- 

Th  i?  18  rePorted  efficient. 

Nq6  u 6fficiency  required  might  vary  with  the  classification, 
the  wa°  fC  e sh°uld3  hr  need,  imder  these  conditions,  be  placed  in 
to  Tjrnrn  « teachers  seeking  admission  to  examination  with  a view 
to  attJ  °n'  Eve^  teacher  ought,  as  a matter  of  right,  be  allowed 
id  whirl  ,exammahi(>n  on  the  papers  of  the  grade  higher  than  that 
. 16  ls  classed,  and  in  case  he  qualified  for  the  higher  grade, 
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salary  should  be  paid  according  to  it  as  soon  as  the  teacher,  by 
efficient  service;  becomes  entitled  to  such  salary. 

As  an  objection  to  the  suggestion  that  admission  to  examination 
for  promotion  should  be  freely  open  to  all  teachers,  it  might  be 
adduced  that  there  is  danger  that  teachers  studying  for  promotion 
might  neglect  them  school  duties. 

I am  of  opinion  that  such  neglect,  because  of  teacher’s  studies, 
seldom  occurs.  The  teacher  studying  for  promotion  is,  as  a rule,  more 
attentive  to  his  school  work  than  the  non-studious  teacher.  Be- 
sides if  any  deterioration  in  proficiency  takes  place  it  militates 
against  candidate’s  chance  of  reaching  by  efficient  service  the  higher 
grade  to  which  he  aspires. 

There  are  now  only  fiftj^-five  monitors  engaged  in  the  district: 
three  years  ago  there  were  ninety-eight  employed.  The  smallness  of 
the  attendance  in  many  schools,  and  the  more  stringent  regulations 
governing  monitorial  appointments  during  the  past  two  years,  have 
been  the  cause  of  this  diminution  in  their  number.  Those  employed 
receive  extra  and  ordinary  instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Commissioners’  Rules. 

Practical  teaching  is  the  subject  in  which  I consider  their  general 
proficiency  weakest. 

Eighty  monitors,  thirty-seven  males,  and  forty-three  females,  com- 
pleted their  term  of  five  years’  service  in  the  six  yearly  periods— 
30th  June,  1894,  to  30th  June,  1899,  inclusive.  The  number 
originally  appointed  was  117,  but  thirty-seven  of  these,  owing  to 
various  causes,  did  not  complete  their  course.  Of  those  who  did 
complete  the  full  term  of  service,  thirty  males  and  thirty-six  females 
succeeded  in  obtaining  classification ; only  six  of  these,  two  males  and 
four  females,  are  now  employed  in  this  district ; several  went  to 
training,  and  have  got  appointments  throughout  the  country; 
a few  are  teaching  in  England;  and  several  others  having  failed  to 
obtain  employment  as  teachers  have  settled  down  in  other  walks  of 
life. 

The  regularity  of  pupils’  attendance  shows  no  material  alteration 
as  compared  with  the  regularity  of  their  attendance  during  the  five 
preceding  years,  nor,  under  existing  conditions,  is  it  likely  to  show 
any  material  improvement.  Teachers  and  managers  have,  with  vary- 
ing energy  and  varying  results  during  these  years,  tried  to  induce 
pupils  to  attend  school;  and  any  future  efforts  they  make  are  not 
likely  to  be  more  successful  than  those  they  have  already  made. 
During  the  summer  of  1899  there  was  a slight  outbreak  of  fever 
in  one  or  two  parishes  in  the  district,  which  interfered  to  some 
small  extent  with  the  attendance  in  a few  schools.  Apart,  however, 
from  this  outbreak,  there  has  been  no  serious  epidemic  in  the  dis- 
trict during  the  past  three  years. 

About  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  children  on  rolls  are 
in  daily  attendance,  and  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  rolls 
qualify  by  attendances  for  Results  examination.  In  1895  the  averago 
in  attendance  in  the  district  was  approximately  6,000,  and  the  num- 
ber examined  for  Results  7,600;  in  1899  the  average  in  attendance 
was,  approximately,  5,740,  and  the  number  examined  for  Results, 
7,150.  The  recent  establishment  of  creameries  in  North  Roscommon 
and  South  Sligo  has  injuriously  affected  both  the  regularity  and  punc- 
tuality of  pupils’  attendance.  Several  boys  of  school-going  age,  who 
are  employed  to  convey  milk  in  the  morning  to  the  creameries,  either 
do  not  attend  school  at  all,  or  come  late  in  the  morning. 
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The  time-tables  recently  approved  will  define  and  specify  better 
than  did  the  old  ones  the  manner  in  which  the  school  work  is 
earned  on.  The  checking,  .altering,  returning,  and  re-returning  of 
several  of  these  time-tables  to  managers  and  teachers  added  con- 
siderably to  my  office  work  during  the  year. 

School  accounts  are,  as  a rule,  correctly  kept.  I have  not  recently 
had  to  report  any  serious  irregularity  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
school  records  are  kept. 

I shall  now  refer  briefly  to  the  general  proficiency  in  the  various 
school  subjects. 

In  the  first  place,  sub-heads  are  as  a rale  badly  taught  ■ cases 
occur  where  there  is  evidence  that  no  real  attempt  has  been  made 
to  teach  them.  They  would  receive  more  attention  if  they  ceased  to 
lank  as  sub-heads  and  were  made  a portion  of  the  pass  course:  or 
if  m every  case  where  the  teaching  of  a sub-head  is  reported  bad  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  possible  fees  for  the  subject  were  deducted 
fiom  the  fees  earned,  all  parts  of  the  course  prescribed  in  a subject 
would  receive  due  attention.  J 

Increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  Reading  since  the  issue  of 
he  legulation  making  explanation  of  the  words  and  phrases  occurring 
n the  Reading  lesson  a part  of  the  pass  course.  There  has  been  l 

SlwImPTTnt’,th,°U?h  the  emb0d™6nt  of  explanation  with 
ldmary  reading  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  Results  marking 

PamEs  wo™e.tha?  when  explanation  remained  a sub-head. 
mJ,  IE  wam!?S  3 fjhe  meamnSs  of  neariy  all  the  difficult 
and  hihri'  B,°ards set  of  Readers  were  at  first  somewhat  largely 
of  dffierett  ™iS  y “®d  i latterly>  however,  owing  to  the  introduction 
larmh  1-  of  Readers  and  to  other  causes  their  use  has  been 

thegteach r ™ 3 1 “r  7 ,d°  Httle  harm-  The  ehief  fault  in 
and  not  fljjf  exPlanataon  la  that  the  meaning  of  a difficult  word, 
meaning  of  the  phrase  m which  it  occurs,  is  taught, 
which  are  f .S?c0“d>.  Third,  and  Fourth  classes  usually  write  copies 

T?1°T  he  head‘line-  Practice  a,oae  is>  however, 
S?*  ° P10duce  tolerable  writing  in  these  classes,  and  very  little 

conies  on  n neoessary-  Some  pmst  class  pupils  write  fairly  good 
and  I have  E' m u^^  CaSeS’  however»  the  writing  is  not  so  good, 
lines1  set  ITTfi  observed  headlines  not  written  between  ruled 
irLjf , tbe  blackboard  for  the  children  of  this  class, 
ficienev  iu™r  •“  d!voted.to  Arithmetic,  and  while  the  general  pro 
lcsson  on  H » u-  r f n0t  M good  “ i4  miSht  be.  The  draft 

not  made  of  tbE  i?  fl'Tenay  n°*  wel1  given'  Suffici™t  use  is 
blackboard,  and  instead  of  short,  suitable  exercises 

'lass  a W a U-ed  fof  dlu1tratlve  P“Poses,  teacher  reads  for  each 
exercise  out  of  the  text-book. 

jnclicTousEE617  *at  fl°°r  Arithmetic  could  be  better  served  by  a 
classes  could fgamatlon  claases  : thus,  pupils  of  Third  and  Fom-th 
pupils  ofT,  r m7^?g  ®Imple  EuIes  and  Compound  Addition; 
Koduction  OTth-af,d  Flftb  dasses  could  Compound  Rules  and 

Decimals  onnld' wtly  ;i  rand  ProPortloIb  Practice,  Fractions,  and 
6th  classes  ™ taUght  at  the  same  tlme  to  PuPils  of  Senior  5th  and 

junior  1da«e^nd-DUbura0liioP  ^les  are  not  got  off  thoroughly  in  the 
ing  throinA  in  Pll?11is. of  tbese  classes  very  frequently  add  by  count- 
adddl0u  table,  thus,  instead  of  saying  7 and  3 are 
practice7  dm/  ? and  1 are  8’  7 2 are  9,  7 and  3 are  10.  This 

ffers  very  slightly  from  finger  counting,  or  counting  from 
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strokes  made  on  the  slate.  Frequent  exercise  of  the  pupils  of  these 
classes  in  adding  and  subtracting  figures  written  on  the  blackboard 
or  on  large  sheets  of  paper  is  necessary. 

Spelling  is,  on  the  whole,  well  taught. 

The  proficiency  in  Grammar  and  Geography  is  variable.  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  might  with  very  little 
disadvantage  to  educational  progress  be  left  optional. 

English  Grammar,  outside  the  analysis  of  sentences,  is  of  little  use 
in  assisting  one  to  speak  or  write  the  English  language ; and  analysis 
of  sentences  can  be  taught  without  any  knowledge  of  grammatical 
rules. 

Pupils  of  Second  Stage  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes  display  a fail- 
knowledge  of  the  courses  in  Agriculture  prescribed  for  these  classes. 
The  proficiency  of  pupils  in  First  Stage  of  Fifth  Class  is,  as  a rule, 
low.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  teacher  combining 
practical  with  theoretical  instruction  in  this  subject.  So  far  as  occa- 
sional reference  to  surrounding  conditions,  with  a view  to  explaining 
the  text  goes,  such  practical  instruction  is  desirable  and  is  frequently 
given.  There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  practical  instruction  in 
accordance  with  which  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
farm  or  small  piece  of  ground  in  connection  with  the  school,  which 
should  be  cultivated  on  scientific  principles,  and  on  which  the  proper 
manner  of  sowing,  growing,  and  caring  different  farm  crops  could 


be  practically  shown  to  pupils  by  the  teacher ; the  theory  and  the 
practice  could  thus  be  taught  in  conjunction.  This  is  an  ideal 


method,  but  is,  in  my  opinion,  unattainable  if  both  kinds  of  instruc- 
tion are  to  be  given  by  the  teacher  of  the  ordinary  day  school. 

The  really  good  teacher,  the  man  who  takes  a keen  interest  in  the 
progress  of  his  school,  is  rarely  and  can  scarcely  be  a good  fanner; 
and  it  is  a matter  of  notoriety  that  teachers  who  engage  to  any 
great  extent  in  farming  do  not  efficiently  manage  their  schools. 

All  that  should  be  expected  of  teachers  is  to  teach  the  theory  of 
the  subject  intelligently,  illustrating  their  teaching  by  a reference  to 


seeds,  grasses,  or  other  specimens  preserved  in  a little  museum  m 


the 


school,  and  by  an  occasional  reference  to  crops  growing  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  school,  in  places  with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar. 

Bearing  on  and  closely  connected  with  Agriculture  is  the  subject 
of  cottage  gardening.  One  would  expect  that  this  is  a subject 
specially  adapted  for  practical  instruction,  the  garden  being  sma  , 
close  to  the  school,  and  producing  flowers  and  fruit,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  vegetables.  Yet  so  far  as  this  district  is  concerned,  PraC 
tical  instruction  in  cottage  gardening  has  been  a failure. 

If  nothing  is  done  in  the  way  of  visiting  a cottage  garden  un 
the  day  of  the  Results  Examination,  then  indeed,  it  may  be  i°un^ 
clean  and  in  proper  order — the  work  being  done,  not  by  the  PllP! 
supposed  to  be  receiving  instruction,  but  by  some  outsider.  IUP 
will  also  be  able  to  answer  a few  questions  on  the  growing  C1  °P  ’ 
though  they  may  have  done  nothing  of  the  work  of  cultivating  ^ 
garden,  and  may  not  even  have  seen  it  undergoing  cultivation. 
1898  there,  were  five  cottage  gardens  in  this  district.  Practica 
struction  in  one  ceased  towards  the  end  of  1898,  as  neither  e3A^r 
nor . pupils  showed  a disposition  to  continue  practical  work.  ^ 
gardens  remained,  which  I visited  frequently  during  the  summer 
1899,  and  each  succeeding  visit  convinced  me  more  and  more 
with  one  exception,  no  practical  instruction,  worthy  of  the  n ■ ’ 

was  given.  As  a result  of  my  visits,  the  teacher  of  another  co  g 
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garden  found  it  advisable  not  to  present  pupils  for  examination  in  Reports  on 
the  subject.  NatkSd  °f 

Needlework  is  taught  in  ninety  schools.  The  general  proficiency  Education, 
in  it  is  fairly  satisfactory.  The  alternative  scheme  was  never  exten-  Mr 
sively  taken  up,  and  the  few  schools  wherein  it  was  attempted  are  Leharie, 
gradually  dropping  it.  One  hour’s  daily  instruction  in  Needlework  Diftkct 
appears  sufficient,  and  where  the  subject  is  well  taught,  pupils  who  Inspector . 
receive  only  the  hour’s  instruction,  appear  to  be  as  expert  as  those  Needlel 
who  learn  the  alternative  course.  work. 

No  Irish  is  taught  in  this  district.  As,  however,  I have  during  the  Irish, 
past  two  years  marked  a large  number  of  Irish  exercises  done  by 
pupils,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  refer  to  it  here.  In  1898,  I 
marked  Irish  exercises  done  by  1,325  pupils,  of  whom  992  passed, 
and  333  failed. 

These  pupils  were  distributed  amongst  seventy-nine  schools.  In 
1899,  I marked  Irish  exercises  from  105  schools;  1,827  pupils  were 
presented,  of  whom  1,432  passed,  and  395  failed.  These  figures  do  not 
represent  the  full  number  presented  and  examined  in  Irish,  as  some 
Inspectors  marked  Irish  exercises  done  by  pupils  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts. The  increase  in  1899  over  1898  is  remarkable,  and  shows  that 
the  study  of  Irish,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  it  has  to  encounter, 
is  progressing. 

The  present  system  of  testing  by  written  examination  the  value 
of  the  work  done  in  the  teaching  of  Irish  is  unsatisfactory.  Schools 
m which  it  is  taught  should  be  specially  visited  and  inspected,  and 
pupils  knowledge  of  the  subject  should  be  partially,  at  least,  tested 
by  oral  examination.  As  the  teaching  of  Irish  is  nearly  altogether 
confined  to  bilingual  districts,  there  is  here  afforded  a splendid  oppor- 
tunity, if  properly  utilized,  of  grounding  children  both  in  a knowledge 
of  English  and  Irish.  Where  two  languages  are  known  translation 
from  one  to  the  other  brings  before  students  shades  of  meaning  in 
expressions  in  each,  that  they  would  otherwise  never  notice. 

Irish,  if  taught  at  all,  should  be  taught  properly  and  thoroughly, 
and  throughout  the  pupils’  whole  school  course.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  an  ordinary  person  requires  to  study  about  1,000  hours 
m order  to  learn  a language.  Compare  this  with  the  time  devoted 
o the  study  of  Irish.  A pupil  who  attends  100  days  in  a year 
®ay  pass  through  the  whole  three  years’  course  prescribed  by  the 
rogramme,  after  having  devoted  only  sixty  hours  to  the  study  of 
the  subject.  J 

Tlie  extra  and  optional  subjects  taught  in  the  district  are  Book-  Extras, 
eepmg,  Agriculture  for  girls,  Drawing,  Music,  Geometry  and  Men- 
suration, Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  Hygiene,  Cookery,  French, 
or t hand,  Girls’  Heading  Book,  and  Domestic  Economy. 

1 awing  is  taught  in  twelve,  and  Music  in  eight  schools.  The 
P10  ciency  in  Music  is  good.  Drawing  is  taught  with  only  moderate 
Uccess.  Cookery  French,  and  Shorthand  are  each  taught  only  in 
°ne  school. 

I ^0W,  ^ut  am  ab>out  to  sever  my  connection  with  this  district, 
the  ^ Perm^ed  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
tea  if BneraJ  cprdial  co-operation  I have  received  from  managers  and 
orV  ?rS  ^ur^ng  the  past  six  years  in  my  efforts  to  promote  the 
educational  welfare  of  the  district. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

m D.  Lehane, 

ne  secretaries,  Education  Office,  Dublin. 
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thePS(ate°of  General  Report  on  Mullingar  and  Bailieboro’  Districts  by 
Education.  Mr.  J.  A.  MacMahon,  District  Inspector. 

Bailieboro’,  January,  1900. 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I beg  to 
submit  my  views  on  the  state  of  education  in  those  parts  of  Ireland 
in  which  I have  acted  as  District  Inspector  during  the  past  three 


Mr.  J.  A. 

MacMahon, 

district 

Inspector. 

Mullingar 

and 

Bailieboro’. 


years. 

Extent  of  Until  the  1st  of  February,  1899,  I was  in  charge  of  the  Mullingar 
districts.  District,  and  since  that  time  I have  been  District  Inspector  in 
Bailieboro’  District.  Consequently  my  opinions  have  been  formed 
from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  schools  in  Westmeath,  por- 
tions of  Longford,  King’s  Co.,  Meath,  Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  a small 
portion  of  Louth. 

Number  of  The  number  of  schools  with  which  I have  had  official  connection  in 
schools.  these  districts  is  302.  These  may  be  classified  as  follows:  — 


Ordinary  Schools,  .....  288 

Convent  Schools,  ......  6 

P.  L.  Union  Schools,  .....  6 

Model  Schools,  ......  2 


Effects  of  There  is  no  evening  school  in  all  this  wide  stretch  of  country, 
decrease  of  The  number  of  schools  is  quite  adequate  to  fairly  supply 
population.  ^.j10  e(}ucational  wants  of  the  people.  The  rapid  and  continued 
decrease  in  the  population  of  the  country  has  begun  to  manifest 
itself  in  no  uncertain  manner  in  the  average  number  of  pupils 
attending  schools  in  this  district.  Within  the  past  year  the 
question  of  continuing  the  grants  in  view  of  an  average  falling  below 
twenty  has  been  raised  in  no  less  than  six  schools,  and  grants  have 
been  withdrawn  from  two  schools,  whilst  salary  has  been  withdrawn 
from  two  workmistresses  and  one  assistant  during  the  year,  through 
fall  in  the  average  attendance.  The  undue  increase  in  the  number 
of  small  schools  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  beneficial  to 
education.  When  the  average  of  thirty  is  only  maintained  by 
strenuous  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  both  manager  and  teacher, 
and  when  the  latter  is  living  in  constant  dread  of  reduction  of  salary 
or  dismissal  through  no  fault  of  his,  but  through  fall  of  the  average, 
he  certainly  cannot  put  any  heart  into  his  work.  He  is  ever  on  the 
alert  for  a change;  discipline  is  neglected;  pupils  are  coaxed  an 
bribed  to  come  to  school,  and  the  whole  working  of  the  school  is  con- 
ducted on  wrong  principles  and  methods.  Several  instances  of  this 
have  attracted  my  attention  since  I came  to  the  co.  Cavan,  whei 
the  diminution  of  population  is  far  more  marked  than  in  Westmeat  , 
Louth,  or  Monaghan.  . 

Attendance.  There  is  no  School  Attendance  Committee  in  either  of  these  dis- 
tricts, though  the  necessity  of  penalising  careless  parents  for  keeping 
their  children  from  school  without  just  cause  will  be  admitted  on  a- 
sides.  This  necessity  is  much  more  marked  in  Cavan  and  Monagha 
than  in  Meath  and  Westmeath.  Cos.  Cavan  and  Monaghan  are 
occupied  almost  entirely  by  small  farmers  who  till  their  land;  wli 
in  Meath  and  Westmeath  farms  are  large,  tillage  is  rare,  and  ha-n 
labour  can  be  dispensed  with.  In  Cavan  and  Monaghan  the  poorer 
farmers,  I regret  to  state,  view  their  children  as  part  of  the  labo 
machinery  of  the  farm,  and  so  long  as  their  services  can  be  aval 
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of,  they  are  kept  from  school,  and  must  assist  at  the  farm  work.  Reports  on 
The  result  is  that  during  the  times  for  turf-making,  weeding,  turnip  .Statje  of 
thinning,  haymaking,  harvesting  com  and  potatoes,  they  are  away  Education, 
from  school — to  which  they  are  sent  only  at  special  times,  often  at  — 
long  intervals.  Their  progress  in  education  is  accordingly  spasmodic.  MacMaiion, 
The  teachers  in  these  schools  can  follow  no  regular  system  of  work,  inspector 
and  even  the  regular  attenders  suffer  in  no  small  degree  by  the  Mullingar 
teachers  being  compelled  to  devote  special  attention  to  the  irregular  and  ° 
attendants  during  the  limited  periods  diming  which  they  do  attend.  Bai1^01'0’- 
New  codes  and  systems  may  be  adopted,  calculated  in  every  way  to 
improve  the  educational  machinery  in  our  primary  schools,  but  so 
long  as  this  defect  remains,  X have  but  slight  hopes  of  any  permanent 
improvement  in  primary  education  in  this  country. 

Some  slight  improvement  is  to  be  noted  in  the  manner  in  which  Method  of 
school-houses  and  premises  are  kept.  But,  taken  as  a whole,  the  ^hoSS 
rural  schools,  and  a large  percentage  of  the  town  schools,  show  very  premises, 
slight  signs  of  neatness,  taste,  or  the  most  elementary  refinement  in 
this  respect. 


Of  the  teachers,  I am  glad  to  state  that  they  are  improving  each  Teachers, 
year  in  ability,  trustworthiness,  and  social  position.  There  is,  of 
course,  a large  percentage  of  untrained  Third  class  teachers  who  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  in  line  with  the  general  progress,  and  who  plod 
along  in  their  old  ways  uninfluenced  by  modem  methods.  The 
majority  of  teachers,  however,  trained  and  untrained,  are  capable  of 
great  improvement  in  their  methods.  Few  of  them,  I fear,  spend 
adequate  time,  when  school  is  over  for  the  day,  in  preparing  even 
cursorily  for  the  next  day’s  work.  Few  of  them  appear  to  be  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  necessity  of  saving  their  own  and  their  pupils’ 
ime  diming  school  hours  by  systematic  arrangements  for  the  collec- 
ion  and  distribution  of  slates,  copies,  pens,  pencils,  &c. ; by  the 
preparation  of  the  various  lessons  to  be  taught,  by  having 
heir  own  set  of  books  with  specially,  marked  words,  clauses, 
sentences  for  explanation,  grammatical  difficulties,  or  dictation, 
eachers  associations  are  very  valuable  adjuncts  to  education  when 
properly  used.  When  employed  for  redress  of  grievances,  agreeable 
social  intercourse,  and  interchange  of  ideas  on  improved  systems  and 
methods  of  education,  they  deserve  the  unqualified  support  of  every- 
one having  the  interests  of  education  at  heart.  Their  increase  in 
numbers  and  influence  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  very 
remarkable.  But  from  constant  reading  in  the  public  journals  one  is 
orced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  too  much  discussion  of  grievances 
and  too  little  discussion  of  better  methods  and  plans  of  education. 

le  monitorial  system  has  not  been,  in  my  opinion,  a success,  and  Monitors. 
!?  caPable  of  much  improvement.  The  chief  defect  in  this  system  is 
a V6ry  large  percentage  of  cases  monitors,  after  spending  five 
°_  . Most  valuable  years  of  their  lives,  and  passing  the  final 
examination  qualifying  them  to  conduct  a school,  have  to  turn  to 
some  other  employment  than  teaching  to  gain  a livelihood.  Girls  in 
emote  country  districts  are  the  greatest  sufferers  in  this  respect. 

0 TV0  ^ a s°11001j  they  are  unsuited  either  for  household  work 
/ °r  business,  and  they  dawdle  about  home  for  a few  years,  and 
trai  ^ enil£rabe-  E hve  years’  course  as  monitor  and  two  years’ 

mmg  do  not  appear  to  me,  judging  from  results,  to  be  an  adequate 

1 paration  for  the  successful  performance  of  the  duties  of  a principal 
0r  ,er'  Some  regulation  appears  to  be  necessary  by  which  one 

Wo  years’  satisfactory  work  as  an  assistant  should  be  done 
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Accounts. 
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Infanta’ 

class. 


Reading. 


Writing. 


before  the  young  candidate  is  eligible  for  appointment  as  principal 
teacher.  I find  that  junior  teachers  who  have  gone  through  a regular 
monitorial  course,  followed  by  two  years’  training,  are  seldom  success- 
ful in  teaching  senior  classes,  whilst  generally  very  successful  with 
juniors. 

The  school  accounts  are  well  kept;  but  they  are  becoming  very 
complicated,  and  the  preparation  of  all  the  forms  necessary  for  a 
Results  Examination  is  no  easy  task.  The  last  change  of  capitation 
payment  on  annual  instead  of  quarterly  averages  has  been  almost  in- 
variably a source  of  hardship  in  these  districts,  owing  to  irregular 
attendance  at  certain  periods  of  the  year.  The  new  method  of 
marking  the  rolls  is  a decided  improvement  in  every  respect,  and  has 
removed  a constant  source  of  temptation.  Some  simplification  of  pay- 
ments, however,  seems  very  desirable,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
form  one  of  the  changes  in  the  new  system. 

To  come  to  the  actual  work  of  the  schools,  the  most  striking 
defects  are  the  absence  of  proper  drill  and  defective  deport- 
ment. The  teachers  are  not  entirely  to  blame  in  these  mattei’3. 
Insufficient  space,  irregular  attendance,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  Results  Programme  are  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way. 
But  I find  that  some  teachers  have  overcome  all  these  obstacles,  and 
are  well  rewarded  for  their  trouble  by  the  amount  of  school  time 
saved  and  the  greater  ease  and  effect  with  which  their  work  is  done. 

The  regulation  requiring  at  least  two  suitable  Infants’  Exercises  to 
be  taught  is  generally  carried  out,  and  has  been  productive  of  much 
good.  Object  lessons,  and  the  description  of  animals  are  the  two 
favourite  exercises.  A large  number  of  teachers,  however,  have,  at 
my  suggestion,  adopted  Drawing  as  one  of  the  exercises.  It  bids  fail' 
to  be  the  most  popular,  as  the  cost  of  the  materials  is  almost  nil,  and 
most  children,  being  naturally  fond  of  this  exercise,  are  kept  fully 
and  silently  occupied,  while  the  teacher  is  free  to  pay  adequate  atten- 
tion to  the  other  pupils  of  the  school. 

A radical  change  is  being  effected  in  Reading  by  the  introduction 
of  a large  number  of  new  Reading  books.  They  have  not,  as  yet,  been 
taken  up  to  any  great  extent  here.  Most  teachers  here  appear 
. to  be  feeling  their  way  before  making  any  change.  The  insisting  ot 
knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  words  and  phrases  occurring  in  the  tex 
in  the  senior  classes  as  an  essential  in  obtaining  a pass  in  Reading,  13 
a regulation  that  cannot  fail  to  have  a most  beneficial  effect  on  e 
education  of  the  pupils  who  attend  our  schools.  As  yet  too  muc 
attention  is  paid  to  the  meaning  of  individual  words,  whilst  the  su 
stance  of  the  lesson  is  too  frequently  ignored.  , 

Writing  is  really  well  taught  in  the  junior  classes,  and  with  ony 
moderate  success  in  the  seniors,  where  Letter-writing  is  the  . 
Far  too  frequently  I find  that  teachers  neglect  Letter-writing 
within  a month  of  the  examination.  I have  made  some  expenmen 
in  this  subject,  and  I am  convinced  that  a simple  letter  can 
easily  written  by  a child  of  nine  years,  after  a few  lessons.  _ ^ 

Arithmetic  is  taught  with  great  success  generally,  if  we  t_ 
judge  by  the  large  percentage  of  passes  obtained  in  this-  su  j • 
But  the  issue  of  a new  set  of  cards  within  the  past  year,  J 

a marked  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  passes  in  this  subject,  tog 
with  the  notorious  fact  that  sets  of  cards  identical  with  thos  _ ^ 
by  Inspectors  at  examinations  were  for  sale,  leads  one  inevi  a ■ 
the  conclusion  that  the  apparent  success  in  teaching  Anthme 
some  years  past  was  deceptive,  and  that  this  subject  has  no 
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generally  taught  as  much  with  a view  to  mate  the  pupils  sound  prac-' 
tical  calculators  as  to  make  them  able  to  do  certain  special  sets  of 
sums  more  by  memory  than  by  exercise  of  their  reasoning  powers. 
Tables  are  generally  well  known,  but  without  sufficient  intelligence 
or  practical  application.  Mental  Arithmetic  is  seldom  well  taught. 
I fear  the  teachers  have  not  sufficient  time  to  give  this  important 
branch  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Spelling  is  very  seldom  bad  in  any  portion  of  these  districts,  though 
words  not  occurring  in  the  lesson-books  are  very  frequently  mis-spelled 
in  the  Letters,  proving  pretty  conclusively  that  few  pupils  read 
anything  but  the  text-books  used  in  the  school. 

Grammar  is  usually  taught  with  success  in  Third  and  Fourth 
classes,  but  there  is  a marked  falling  off  in  the  proficiency  in  this 
subject  in  the  higher  classes.  This  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
caused  by  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  explain  regularly 
the  meanings  of  phrases  and  sentences  in  the  Reading  books.  When- 
ever possible  I strongly  recommend  teachers  to  combine  the  teaching 
of  Reading  and  Grammar,  and  to  insist  on  simple  paraphrasing  of 
more  difficult  or  involved  passages  in  the  Reading  lesson.  There  are 
so  many  different  views  held  by  the  highest  authorities  on  Grammar 
with  regard  to  the  correct  parsing  of  apparently  simple  words,  that 
1 think  time  is  wasted  in  the  school  in  teaching  difficulties  and 
technicalities.  With  the  three  half-hours  per  week  generally  devoted 
to  Grammar,  and  irregular  attendance  of  a large  majority  of  senior 
pupils,  I am  not  surprised  at  the  frequent  failures  in  Grammar.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  Grammar  should  not  be  an  obligatory  subject  in 
our  system.  If  the  pupils  are  taught  to  speak  correctly  and  write 
correctly  in  the  primary  schools,  the  study  of  Grammar  as  a special 
branch  might,  without  much  loss,  be  left  out. 

Geography  appears  to  me  to  be  arranged,  in  our  schools,  on  a most 
unscientific  plan.  Instead  of  the  map  of  The  World  the  Third  class 
pupils  should  be  taught  the  map  of  their  county,  the  Fourth  the 
map  of  Ireland,  and  the  Fifth  the  maps  of  Europe  and  The  World, 
aong  with  the  work  of  the  previous  classes.  Nothing  is  more  common 
an  to  find  a Third  class  pupil  showing  without  hesitation  the  Philip- 
pme  Islands,  and  unable  to  show  Ireland  on  the  map  of  The  World, 
mce  the  present  war  broke  out  I have  very  often  asked  pupils  to 
pom  out  the  Transvaal,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  schools  when  I 
m able  to  state  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I have  been  cor- 
C ? answered.  Mere  pointing  out  of  names,  however,  is,  I am 
mp  to  say,  far  too  prevalent. 

*ast.  rePort  * l°°k  a very  gloomy  view  of  the  practical 
j 6 f accruing  to  the  pupils,  and,  through  them,  to  the  country  at 
ge,  trom  the  study  of  Agriculture  as  at  present  taught  in  the 
as  rn°nf  ™ ®ome  little  good  can  be  done  at  present  by  giving 
in?  p a i n^on  *n  our  Model  farms  to  poultry-keeping  as  to  da-iry- 
J?\  ese  two  branches  of  Agriculture  are  most  suited  to  the 

s or  the  large  majority  of  the  pupils  of  our  schools, 
in  o am  7^ee(ll6worlc  is  generally  taught  with  a fair  amount  of  success 
andUfi  SCaoo^s' . w°pild  be  glad  to  see  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine 
withi  ?fs'makin§i  more  frequently  taught.  The  sewing  machine  is 
so  mi11  if?  reack  11  early  everyone,  and  so  much  time  is  saved,  and 

an  rmd  hotter  wearing  articles-  of  apparel  can  be  made  at  home,  that 
of  it  I?-  saving  would  result  to  the  country  by  the  frequent  use 
of  wiiiY,  ^P^ting  generally  is  very  good.  Cutting  out  of  shirts  and 
ens  undergarments  is  seldom  well  taught. 
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Reports  on  * Of  extra  subjects  the  favourite  ones  in  these  parts  are  Algebra, 
National °f  Drawing,  Geometry,  and  Music.  In  very  few  schools  Domestic 
Education.  Economy  and  Physical  Geography  are  taught.  The  proficiency . ex- 
Mr  “ hibited  in  these  subjects  is  generally  good.  The  adoption  of  charts 
MacMahon,  for  teaching  Drawing  is  each  year  becoming  more  frequent.  The 
inspector,  results  obtained  by  this  method  of  teaching  are  undoubtedly  better 
Mullingar  than  those  obtained  by  any  other  method.  In  only  one  school  is 
and  Irish  taught. 

Bailieboro’. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


Extras. 

Irish. 


The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office. 


J.  A.  MacMahon. 


General  Report  on  the  Dundalk  District  by  Dr.  Steede, 
District  Inspector. 

Dundalk,  December,  1899. 


Dr.  Steede, 
District 
Inspector. 
Dundalk. 


The 

district. 


Occupations 
of  the 
people. 


Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  forward  this  general  report  on 
the  district  for  the  year  1899. 

The  area  of  the  district  has  undergone  no  alteration  since  the  date 
of  my  last  report.  It  consists  of  nearly  all  of  the  county  of  Louth, 
a considerable  portion  of  the  county  of  Meath,  and  small  portions  of 
the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Monaghan.  It  contains  two  large  towns, 
Dundalk  and  Drogheda ; and  some  smaller  ones,  of  which  Ardee  is 
the  largest.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agn- 
cultural  pursuits,  and  some  are  employed  in  fishing,  chiefly  at  Clogher- 
head,  Annagassan,  and  Baltray  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne. 

There  are  133  schools  in  operation  in  the  district,  classed  as 
follows : — 


Poor  Law  Union 

Monastery 

Infants  (one  for  boys,  and  one  for  boys  and  girls),  . 


Convent  (four  for  girls,  one  for  girls  and  infant  boys,  and  one 
for  junior  boys  up  to  13  years  of  age), 


121 

133 


the 


A vested  school  has  been  placed  on  the  suspended  list, 
population  in  that  part  of  the  district  has  decreased.  There  are  two 
Industrial  schools  under  the  Act  attached  to  two  of  the  Conven 
schools.  These  schools  are  held  in  ninety-six  school-houses,  classe 
as  follows : - 


Satisfactory 

. 27 

Good, 

37 

Fair,  

14 

Middling, 

12 

Unsatisfactory,  .... 

6 

Total,  . 

. 96 

Of  the  six  unsatisfactory  school-houses,  two  are  to  be  immediat  J 

1 ’ Another  will 


superseded  by  two  newly-built  vested  houses. 
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replaced  by  one  for  which  a,  grant  ill  aid  to  build  ha.s  been  given.  Reports  on 
Two  other  vested  school-houses  are  in  course  of  erection  (one  almost  NotioSn  °f 
completed)  to  supersede  unsuitable  houses,  one  to.  contain  three  depart-  Education, 
ments  for  boys,  girls,  and  infant,  boys  and  girls  respectively ; the  other  „ . 
will  have  two  departments,  one  for  boys,  and  the  other  for  infant  BikrS  ' 
boys.  A non-vested  school-house  has  been  erected,  containing  two 
school-rooms,  for  boys  and  girls  respectively,  in  a part  of  the  district  Plin<lalk' 
where  it  was  much  required.  These  schools  came  into  operation  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Suitable  and  adequate  play-grounds  are  attached  to  less  than  half  Plar- 
of  the  schools ; the  public  road,  in  most  of  the  other  cases,  serves  srouniU' 
as  a substitute,  though  often  a very  bad  substitute.  Eight  schools 
have  no  out-offices  attached  to  them.  Some  schools  in  the  district  Types  of 
afford  models-  of  what  a school-house  should  be — well  built,  of  an  S00<1  school- 
attractive  appearance  outside,  suitably  enclosed,  with  grounds  tomea' 
nicely  kept,  with -grass  plots  or  flower  beds  bordered  by  ornamental 
tiles  or  castings,  having  suitable  porches,  adequate  play-grounds  (in 
one  case  having  a large  ball  alley  made  of  concrete),  well  lighted, 
ventilated,  heated,  lavatories,  and  perfect  sanitary  arrangements  as 
regards  out-offioes,  the  interior  tastefully  arranged  and  suitably  fur-  ~ 
nished.  It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  school-houses  of  this  kind 
were  more  general,  and  would  supersede  many  at  present  in  the 
district.  Besides  the  ordinary  furniture  and  apparatus  found  in  Art  culture, 
schools,  there  might  be  introduced  oleographic  illustrations  of  science, 
art,  biography,  history,  localities,  and  remarkable  objects,  so  as  to 
educate,  even  in  a moderate  degree,  the  msthetic  faculty  of  the  pupil. 

In  these  days  of  cheap  oleographic  printing  this  could  easily  he  done 
at  moderate  cost.  The  feeble  attempts  made  in  this  direction  are,  in 
some  cases,  only  injurious. 

Excluding  Convent  and  Poor  Law  Union  schools,  the  teaching  Teaching 
staff  of  the  remaining  125  schools  consists  of  125  principals,  forty-two 
assistants,  fourteen  workmistresses,  twenty-four  monitors,  and  seventy- 
two  monitresses.  The  following  tables  show  the  classification,  &c., 
of  the  principals  and  assistants  : — 


Class, 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fomalcs. 

Trained. 

Un- 

trained. 

Trained. 

Un- 

trained. 

Trained. 

Un- 

trained. 

Trained. 

Un- 

trained. 

I' 

10 

3 

2 

1 

1 

fi, 

15 

2 

8 

2 

- 

— 

2 

_ 

u 

24 

8 

21 

9 

14 

2 

7 

1 

HI 

i i 

8 

- 

11 

1 

4 

2 

8 

Total,  . . j 

50 

21 

3! 

23 

15 

6 

12 

9 

7J 

L 

•S' 

21  I 

21 

125 

1 

42 

107 

G 
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Reports  on  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  til! 
Natal’  °f  teaehers  are  trained,  and  that  a far  larger  number,  proportionally,  ol 
Education,  trained  teachers  are  in  higher  classes  than  that  of  the  untrained. 
Hr  steede  Very  few  teachers  go  to  training  who  do  not  return  in  a higher  class 
District  ’ than  they  were  in  before.  But  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they 
Inspector.  do  not  sll(>w  correspondingly  better  work  in  their  schools.  Trained 
Dundalk.  an(j  un(.rained  teachers  alike  are  among  the  best,  as  well  as  the 
Classifies-  worst  in  the  district.  The  125  principal  teachers,  as  regards  their 
teachers  efficiency,  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 


Teachers' 


Highly  efficient, 


25 


relative  Good,  . 

efficiency. 

Moderate, 


57 

20 


125 

Causes  of  The  causes  of  the  inefficiency  of  these  forty-three  teachers  are 
inefficiency,  various.  Some  are  so  well  off  that  they  appear  to  be  satisfied  if  they 
escape  censure.  Their  quarterly  salaries  are  sure,  and  also  a certain 
proportion  of  Results'  Fees.  Due  attention  to  their  school  duties, 
and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  them,  would  increase  those  fees; 
but  they  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reduced  amount,  consequent 
on  a perfunctory  discharge  of  their  duties.  Bad  methods  of  teaching, 
often  caused  by  want  of  proper  preparation  for  their  work,  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  inefficiency.  Comparatively  few  teachers,  I fear, 
after  they  have  dismissed  their  pupils  for  the  day,  bestow  any  thought 
on  the  day’s  work,  as  to  its  success  or  failure,  or  make  any  preparation 
for  next  day’s  duties.  Doing  work  in  school  which  should  he  done 
outside  school  hours,  such  as  correcting  errors  in  Dictation  or  other 
written  exercises,  &c.,  is  another  cause.  The  correction  of  these 
should,  as  a rule,  be  done  outside  school  hours.  If  done,  for  example, 
during  the  half-hour  the  Dictation  lesson  generally  lasts,  it  will  almost 
invariably  be  found  to  be  imperfectly  done,  tbe  class  will  be  more 
or  less  in  disorder,  and  tbe  school  cannot  be  properly  superintended 
while  the  principal  teacher  is  so  engaged.  This  correction  of  written 
exercises  after  school  hours  would  occupy  little  time,  yet  many 
teachers  appear  to  have  a great  disinclination  to  do  it.  There  is  no 
business  or  profession  whatever  where  those  employed  in  it  are  not 
often  called  upon  to  do  work  after  the  ordinary  hours  of  business  are 
over,  and  it  is  strange  that  teachers  should  hesitate  to  do  this 
legitimate  school  work  for  the  benefit  of  their  pupils  before  or  after 
extension  of  the  ordinary  school  hours.  Instances,  of  course,  are  known,  where 
school  the  school  hours  have  been  extended  for  some  time  previous  to  a 
hours.  Results’  Examination  to  make  special  preparation  for  it;  but  this 
would  be  quite  unnecessary  if  work  had  been  systematically  earned  on 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Results’  year.  Such  extension  of 
- the  school  hours  should  not  be  permitted,  tending,  as  it  does,  to 
injure  the  pupils  both  mentally  and  physically.  A pupil  was  one* 
asked  to  say  in  a letter  whether  he  would  rather  be  a teacher  or  an 
inspector,  when  he  replied  he  would  rather  be  a teacher,  for  the 
teacher  had  only  to  work  for  a month  in  the  year,  but  the  inspector 
had  to  work  all  the  year.  I know  a case  where  the  manager  stated 
that  the  teacher  had  attended  to  his  school  duties  for  three  months 
before  tlie  Results’  Examination,  implying  that  for  the  previous  nine 
months  he  had  not  done  so.  There  was  another  case  of  a contrary 
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kind  where,  for  some  time  before  the  oxaminati on,  the  great  majority  Reports  on 
of  the  pupils  were  absent  through  illness.  The  teacher  was  asked  Se  *tat,e  of 
whether  he  wished  the  examination  to  be  postponed ; the  reply  was  EdSon. 

11  Ho/  The  result  of  the  examination  was  satisfactory,  because  the  — 
teacher  had  attended  to  the  school  from  the  commencement  of  the  I iLrtS*’ 
year.  Some  teachers  have  extensive  private  business  on  hands,  as  Imvector- 
merchants  or  agriculturists.  Their  mental  powers  are  so  engaged  Dun<lall; 
with  these  pursuits  that  they  cannot  bring  that  vigour  of  mind°to  Teachers’ 
their  school  duties  which  is  required,  and  the  school  consequently  outsitIe. 
suffers.  What  should  be  thought  of  a teacher  who,  without  per-  occuP“tion3- 
mission,  left  his  school  to  attend  to-  some  of  his  commercial  affairs 
in  a place  about  two  miles  distant  ? Such  a case  has  been  known  to 
occur.  Extended  vacations  also  interfere  with  the  due  progress  Vacations, 
of  a school.  In  some  cases,  these,  with  the  ordinary  holidays,  have  &c- 
taken,  up  one-fifth  of  the  school  year.  Except  in  few  cases  Saturday 
is  a dies  non  as  regards  school  work.  It  used  not  to  be  the  case. 

The  loss  of  Saturday  as  a school  day  would  be  less  felt  if  teachers,  on 
that  day,  met  together  to  consider  and  discuss  questions  as  to  the 
practical  work  of  their’  schools — the  best  methods  of  teaching  the 
several  subjects  of  the  school  programme — the  employment  of  infants 
—how  to  secure  punctuality  of  attendance,  &c.  If  such  topics  as 
these  were  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the  teachers,  much  good 
would  be  effected. 

The  teachers  now  are  well  paid,  they  have  comparatively  few  Teacher's 
hours  of  work— from  five  and  a-half  to  six  and  a-half  daily;  Position- 
long  vacations,  having  also,  as  stated  above,  Saturday  as  a 
dies  non  as  regards  school  work;  secure  of  a pension,  and  having 
a programme  of  instruction  for  their  pupils,  which  is,  in  general,  so 
definite  and  reasonable  that,  if  they  attend  to  their  school  duties 
throughout  the  year  with  due  diligence  and  assiduity,  they  cannot 
fail  to  have  their  pupils  successful  at  the  annual  examinations.  At 
such  an  examination,  if  the  pupils  failed  badly  without  any  adequate 
cause,  the  teacher  should  be  depressed,  and  get  another  year’s  trial, 
when,  if  again  there  were  marked  inefficiency,  the  teacher  should 
seek  some  other  employment. 

In  their  intercourse  with  their  pupils  teachers  do  not  often  insist  Politeness 
on  their  pupils  using  the  words  “ sir,”  or  “ madam,”  “ please,”  or 
thank  you.  ’ This  should  be  a very  important  part  of  a child’s 
education.  A brusque  unmannerly  manner  in  a boy  or  girl  will,  if 
persevered  in,  be  hurtful  to  them  in  their  after  life.  It  would ’be 
well  at  roll-call  to  insist  on  the  pupils’  answering  “ here,  sir,”  or 
present,  sir,”  &c. 

Teachers  who  hold  certificates  of  competency  to  teach  Singing  or  Teaching 
Drawing  should  teach  those  subjects  in  their  schools.  First  Class  5ubJec.ts. 
male  teachers,  besides,  should  teach  Geometry  and  Mensuration,  and  Fourth  °r 
Algebra,  or  other  science  subjects,  as  a necessary  condition  of  their  Class, 
retention  of  their  class. 

Tlie  local  managers  of  the  125  Ordinary  schools  consist  of  thirty-  Managers, 
eight  clergymen,  and  three  lay  men.  The  great  majority  of  them  take 
a keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  schools.  I have 
often  experienced  personal  kindness  from  them,  for  which  I feel 
grateful,  as  well  as  for  their  general  courtesy  and  willing  co-operation 
or  the  good  of  the  schools.  The  recent  regulation  of  an  appeal  by 
teachers  to  the  bishop  before  dismissal  on  three  months’  notice,  in 
essemng  their  authority,  has  not  been  conducive  in  this  district  to 
e good  of  education,  or  to  the  interests  of  the  teachers. 

a 2 
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There  are  two  Poor  Law  Union  schools  in  operation-  in  the  district. 
One,  attended  by  boys  and  girls,  is  in  charge  of  a nun.  The  pupils 
are  well  trained,  and  are  very  clean  and  tidy  in  appearance.  The 
school-room,  too,  is  attractive,  and  scrupulously  clean.  The  other  has 
two  departments:  one  for  girls,  also  under  the  charge  of  a nun;  the 
other  for  boys,  under  a male  teacher.  The  attendance  in  both 
departments  is  small,  and  they  might  be  amalgamated. 

There  are  two  Monastery  schools,  whose  teachers  belong  to  the 
De  La  Salle  Order  of  Monks.  One  of  them  has  not  been  successful  ; 
the  other  is  progressing  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

The  six  Convent  schools  continue  to  do  excellent  work.  In  five  of 
them  Singing  is  taught  with  satisfactory  results,  and  in  four  Freehand 
Drawing.0  Cookery  is  taught  in  one  to  about  thirty  pupils,  and  in 
three  the  use  of  Sewing  Machine  and  Dressmaking.  The  manners  and 
deportment  of  the  pupils,  who  are  always  clean  and  neat  in  appear- 
ance, are  well  attended  to.  The  proficiency  in  the  ordinary  branches 
is  generally  very  good.  Cutting  out  articles  of  apparel  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  has  been  a complete  success. 

The  attendance  at  all  the  schools  is  over  65.  per  cent,  of  the  average 
numbers  on  rolls.  This  percentage  for  several  schools  is  VO  and 
above,  in  one  case  rising  to  80  per  cent.  In  others  the  average  is 
between  50  and  60,  one  being  as  low  as  49.  . As  a rule  the  good 
schools  have  a high  average  attendance  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
o-n  rolls,  and  the  bad  schools  the  reverse. 

The  compulsory  attendance  clauses  of  the  Education  Act  have  not, 
as  yet,  been  put  in  force  in  this  district.  _ Hitherto  there  has  been  a 
want  of  school  accommodation  for  boys  in  Dundalk  and  Drogheda. 
This  will  shortly  not  be  the  case,  as  vested  schools  for  boys,  m course 
of  erection,  will,  in  both  towns,  be  opened  in  a few  months’  time. 
The  opinion  of  managers  differs  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  com- 
pulsory attendance.  Some  think  it  would  be  of  great  use  in  increasing 
the  attendance.  Others  say  that  after  a short  time  tilings  would 
settle  down  to  much  the  same-  condition  as  before,  owing  to  the  many 
causes  of  exemption  contained  in  the  Act,  and  that  it  may  have 
even  an  injurious  effect  on  those  pupils  who  now  attend  school  for 
over  150  days  in  the  year.  All  agree,  however,  that  it  is  the  only 
remedy  in  cases  where  moral  influence  fails.  Both  in  Drogheda  and 
Dundalk  it  could  not  fail  to  have  a beneficial  effect  _ 

About  8,660  pupils  were  examined  for  Results  during  the  year  ot 
whom  about  27  per  cent,  were  in  the  Infant  Class.  This  number 
would  have  been  increased  by  about  150,  if  the  examinations  of  two 
schools  had  not  been  postponed  in  consequence  of  severe  attacks  or 

W' The  infants,  besides  being  examined  in  a suitable  literary  coiuse, 
were  prepared  for  examination  in  two  infant  school  exercises.  n 
of  these  was  almost  universally  the  use  of  the  Ball-frame,  or  An  h- 
metic.  The  exercises  on  it  were,  in  numerous  cases,  good.  “ 
pupils’  answering  showing  that  they  had  acqumed  clear  ideas  o 
Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Multiplication ; which  will  be  useful 
them  in  the  higher  classes.  The  other  exercise  was  of  various  Innd^ 
Object  Lessons,  Kindergarten  Drawing,  Action  Songs.  T bje 
Lessons  were  of  various  degrees  of  merit  In  many  cases  the  objeds 
selected  were  suitable,  and  the  lesson  well  arranged;  m others  s<® 
of  the  selected  objects  were  most  unsuitable,  and  the  lesson g ^ 
without  proper  method.  In  a few  cases  the  number  o 3 
which  lessons  were  given  during  the  year  were  so  few  as  to  lead 
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the  conclusion  t-hat  this  exorcise  was  not  attended  to.  Kindergarten  Reports  on 
Drawing  appears  to  be  more  successful.  In  a few  schools  the  result  *e  Stale  °f 
is  excellent,  the  pupils  of  one  using  paper,  properly  ruled,  on  which  Education. 
to  draw  their  exercises.  Some  have  action  songs,  which  they  go  — 
through  in  a pleasing  manner.  mirief’’ 

Kindergarten  is  taught  in  the  six  Convent  schools,  and  in  one  of  Imixctor- 
the  infant  schools,  with  excellent  results.  Their  Drill  exercises  are  Dunffk- 
gone  through  with  precision  and  gracefulness,  and  their  action  songs  Kinder- 
give  an  excellent,  preparation  for  Singing  in  the  higher  classes.  They  S“rt™ 
also  go  through  the  exercises  with  the  various  gifts  with  readiness  dl'a™^ 
and  accuracy,  and  in  some  cases  accompany  their  doing  so  with  Kinder- 
singing.  garten. 

Of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  school  programme,  the  highest  Writing, 
percentage  of  marks,  91,  is  obtained  in  Writing.  The  First  and 
next  three  higher  classes  get  passes  for  copying  on  slates,  or  paper, 
and  the  failures  in  these  classes  are  few.  The  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Classes  are  required  to  write  a Letter  on  a given  subject,  simple  for 
both  stages  of  Fifth  Class,  but  of  a more  complex  nature  for  Sixth 
Class,  the  pupils  of  which  are  expected  to  furnish  some  information 
in  reference  to  the  subject,  clearly  and  briefly,  with  no  serious  errors 
in  Grammar,  and  properly  punctuated.  The  failures  in  Fifth  Class 
are  due  chiefly  to  bad  form — ignorance  of  the  proper  manner  of 
beginning  or  ending  of  the  Letter,  addressing  improperly  the  person 
to  whom  the  letter  is  written,  &c.  Some  excellent  Letter-writing  has 
been  found,  especially  in  Sixth  Class.  I would  recommeud  the  paper 
for  Sixth  Class  Letter-writing  to  have  a margin  marked  off  and  ruled. 

The  remaining  subjects,  taken  in  the  order  of  their  percentages  of 
marks,  are:— Needlework,  86;  Spelling,  82;  Reading  with  Explana- 
tion, 80;  Arithmetic  and  Geography,  77  each;  Grammar,  71;  and 
Agriculture,  50. 

The  passes  in  Needlework  are  86  per  cent,  of  those  examined.  Needle~- 
The  failures  chiefly  occur  in  the  Second  and  Third  classes.  The  work- 
operations  required  from  Second  Class  are  hemming  and  knitting 
with  two  needles ; that  from  Third,  plain  knitting  with  four  needles, 
hemming,  running,  and  top-sewing.  They  are  engaged  at  this  work 
for  an  hour  daily.  All  the  teachers  agree  in  saying  that  an  hour 
for  these  two  classes  is  excessive  for  what  they  are  required  to  do. 

And  yet  they  fail.  It  is  evident  that  these  classes  cannot  be  properly 
attended  to  during  the  horn*,  otherwise  there  would  not,  as  there 
ought  not  to  be  a single  failure.  In  a school  in  England,  which  I 
visited  this  year,  I found  infant  girls  hemming  glass  cloths  and  pillow 
cases  which  were  sold  for  the  cost  of  the  materials.  The  teacher 
stated  she  could  sell  any  number  of  these  articles.  It  is  evident  that 
he  infants  must  have  done  the  work  well,  or  the  articles  would  not 
have  found  such  a ready  sale.  If  infants  can  do  such  work,  surely  First  Class 
our  First  Class  girls  should  be  taught,  at  least,  to  knit,  if  not  also  &irls  lo  be 
o hem;  and  the  programme  in  Needlework  far  the  remaining  classes  taug 
rmsed  accordingly.  Cutting-out  and  Darning,  as  well  as  Sewing  and 
f itting  are  taught  with  generally  good  success  to  the  remaining 
c asses,  according  to  their  several  programmes.  Each  pupil  from 
fourth  Class  upwards  exhibits  an  article  of  apparel  for  herself  or  a 
member  of  her  family,  which  she  made  in  school.  It  would  be  well 
such  articles  were  made  for  sale  as  well  as  for  home  use,  thus 
ensuring  more  careful  work,  if  possible.  In  connection  with  this  Sew,!u2 
m-anch,  mnety-seven  pupils  were  examined  in  the  use  of  Sewing  TnddZl 
enrne  and  Dressmaking,  of  whom  sixty-four  passed.  In  two  of  the  making/ 
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Reports  on  Convent  schools  this  extra,  branch  was  successfully  taught,  fifty-three 
the  state  of  _upjjs  passing  out  of  fifty-nine  examined. 

National  gpej^g  there  were  82  per  cent,  of  passes.  In  the  First 

and  Second  Classes  the  failures  should  be  almost  nil,  as 
the  standard  is  low.  The  Third  and  higher  classes  are 
tested  by  means  of  writing  passages  from  dictation,  the  Third 
Class  on  slates,  the  others  on  paper.  The  proficiency  in  this  sub- 
ject has  improved.  In  some  schools  the  dictation  exercise  is  cor- 
rected during  the  half -hour  given  to  the  lesson ; either  by  exchanging 
methods  of  copy-books  and  spelling  the  words  for  the  pupils  to  mark  those  mis- 
correcting  spelled,  or  by  the  teacher  going  through  the  class  and  marking  the 
dictation.  errors  dining  the  progress  of  the  lesson.  Both  methods  are  objection- 
able, being  rarely  effective,  and  also  for  the  reasons  I have  already 
given. 

headin''.  Beading  has  80  per  cent,  of  passes.  The  inclusion  of  Explanation 
in  the  pass  mark  has  caused  many  failures.  This  combination  of 
Explanation  with  mere  Reading  is  an  evident  improvement,  as  the 
latter  without  the  former  is  of  little  value.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  teachers  give  too  little  time  to  reading  in  its  limited  sense,  for 
there  cannot  be  fluent  reading  without  a sufficient  quantity  of  matter 
being  read.  The  intelligent  teacher,  who  knows  his  pupils,  will  so 
utilize  the  half-hour  generally  given  to  this  lesson  at  one  time,  as  to 
justly  proportion  the  part  given  to  Reading,  and  that  to  Explanation. 
Connected  with  Reading  is  the  repetition  of  a certain  number  of 
Poetry.  pieces  of  Poetry  prescribed  for  each  class.  These  are  generally 
repeated  too  hurriedly,  and  consequently  inaccurately  and  indistinctly, 
In  many  cases  the  pieces  are  repeated  in  a pleasing  manner.  When 
the  pupils  have  learned  a piece  after  its  having  been  previously 
explained  to  them,  they  should  be  required  to  write  it  from  memory 
as  a test  of  their  accurate  knowledge  of  it. 

Arithmetic  Arithmetic  and  Geography  have  each  77  per  cent,  of  passes.  Com- 
plaints  have  been  made  of  the  new  Arithmetical  Cards  tor  use  m 
examinations  in  Arithmetic;  but  these  complaints  are  unreason- 
able, for  there  is  not  one  of  the  cards  in  which  a pupil  fairly 
prepared  could  not  work,  at  least,  three  of  the  questions,  so 
as  to  obtain  a pass;  and  most  pupils  ought  easily  to  do  four.  Some 
of  the  other  questions  require  thought  for  tlieir  solution,  but  nothing 
beyond  what  the  pupils  are  expected  to  know.  Mental  Arithmetic 
is  not  generally  attended  to. 

Geography.  Geography  has  also  77  per  cent,  of  passes.  This  should  he  better, 
as  the  subject  could  be  made  very  attractive.  The  terms  are  often 
not  understood,  probably  from  not  being  sufficiently  illustrated  and 
explained.  In  the  Fifth  Class,  Second  Stage,  there  should  he  no 
failures,  as  the  prescribed  portion  is  so  limited  and  definite.  A go 
drawing  of  an  outline  Map  of  Ireland  is  seldom  met  with;  hut 
I have°some  excellent  specimens  done  from  time  to  time 
Grammar.  The  percentage  of  passes  in  Grammar  is  71.  Compared  with  thos 
in  Arithmetic  and  Geography,  this  may  be  considered  as  fair,  as  the 
subject  is  more  abstract  than  either  of  the  others,  and  not  so  popular. 
Agriculture.  The  lowest  percentage  (50)  of  passes  is  found  m Agmcultoe.  it 
subject  should  not  be  limited  to  mere  book  teaching.  To  each  schoo 
in  rural  districts  might  be  attached  a plot  of  ground,  where  smau 
quantities  of  the  several  crops  might  be  grown.  For  large  oper 
the  pupils  should  be  directed  to  observe,  at  the  proper  time,  what  tn 
farmers  are  doing  in  the  country,  and  the  literary  lesson  on  tM 
operations  given  at  the  same  time.  Thus  the  practical  wor  a 
theoretical  lesson  would  synchronize. 
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The  extra  and  optional  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  are  : — Singing,  Reports  on 
Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Cookery,  Girls’  Reading  Book  and  Domestic  {J10  State  l,f 
Economy,  Physical  Geography,  the  use  of  Sewing  Machine  and  Education. 
Dressmaking,  Lace-making,  Typewriting,  and  Shorthand.  — 

In  Singing  1,328  pupils  were  examined,  of  whom  1,163,  or  87  per  mtHcf*’ 

cent.,  passed.  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  is  generally  adopted.  In  InsPector • 

some  schools  the  pupils’  voices  are  trained  with  excellent  results,  Dund_^k* 

producing  pleasing,  true,  and  expressive  singing.  Many  of  the  Extra  and 

classes,  also,  have  Rounds,  which  are  sung  in  accurate  time,  and  °Pt5.onal 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  harmony.  Hullah’s  method  is  adopted  subject3' 
in  two  schools  with  fair  success.  Singing. 

In  Freehand  Drawing  1,498  pupils  were  examined,  of  whom  1,169,  Freehand 
or  78  per  cent.,  passed.  The  subject  is  taught  carelessly  in  some  drawing, 
schools,  the  pupils  being  allowed  to  use  wrong  methods  of  doing  their 
work.  This  branch  should  be  taught  in  every  school  where  the 
teacher  has  a certificate  of  competency  to  teach  it. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  most  of  the  remaining  sub- 
jects taught ; — 


Subject. 

Number 

presented 

for 

examina- 

tion. 

Number 

passed. 

Percent- 

age. 

Book-keeping,  .... 

332 

177 

53 

Algebra,  . . . , 

134 

95 

70 

Geometry  and  Mensuration, 

56 

47 

83 

Physical  Geography,  e 

G 

5 

83 

Cookery,  ] ' . 

211 

27 

93 

Girls’  Reading  Book  and  Domestic 
Economy,  ..... 

13 

13 

100 

The  Sewing|Machine  and  Dressmaking, 

97 

64 

66 

Of  these  subjects  a far  larger  number  of  pupils  should  have  been 
presented  for  examination  in  Geometry  and  Mensuration,  and 
Algebra,  as  well  as  m Book-keeping.  I have  already  given'  it  as 
my  opinion  that  First  Class  teachers  should  teach  these  or  kindred 
subjects,  with  fan-  efficiency,  as  a condition  of  their  retention  of  their 


Typewriting  is  taught  in  three  schools,  and  Shorthand  in  two.  Type- 
. examinations  in  these  subjects  might  be  distributed  over  at  least  writinK  and 
two  years.  Shorthand. 

Lace-making  is  taught  in  two  schools  with  satisfactory  results 

and ' wyeir  th®  teachef  ™>re  required  to  revise  their  Time-tables,  Time-tables 
and  Have  them  approved  by  managers  and  inspectors.  This  has  had 
a beneficial  effect  m this  district,  as  there  are  suitable  Time-tables  now 
°f  s,clloc>ls’  As  Needlework  takes  up  an  hour  of  the 
cnool  day,  and  the  corresponding  subject  in  boys'  schools— Agricul- 

bovs  talf'™“haif > l4  has  happened,  in  a few  cases,  that  the 

y are  dismissed  half-an-hour  before  the  girls  of  the  adjacent  school, 
nna  to  avoid  this,  sometimes  scarcely  sufficient  time  is  given,  in 
f ‘ j ®>.to  some  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  the  Programme. 
riinTj/u  a nJe  might  be  made  that>  ™ such  cases,  tile  hoys’ 

1 should  remain  open  as  long  as  the  adjacent  girls’  school,  and 
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Reports  on  that  the  lia  If -hour  slioitld  be  given  to  teaching  extia  subjects  to  tlie 
the  State  of  an(j  gjxtk  Classes ; the  remaining  classes,  except  Infants’,  having 

Education,  definite  work  assigned  to  them  at  the  same  time. 

— The  district,  on  the  whole,  has  progressed  within  the  last  few  years. 
D&iS  ' I gladly  bear  testimony  to  the  work  clone  by  many  excellent  teachers 
Inspector.  ^ jfc.  punctual  in  attendance  themselves,  their  pupils  are  found  to 
Dundalk.  be  pUllctuai.  Their  schools  are  kept  neat,  clean,  and  orderly,  and  the 
pupils  imitate  these  in  their  appearance  and  deportment.  They 
Progress  of  mAa  due  preparation  for  the  day’s  work.  They  maintain  good 
discipline  in  their  schools,  and  appear  to  have  perfect  control  over 
their  pupils.  Their  schools  seem  to  take  up  their  whole  attention, 
and  they  are  only  too  glad  to  do  any  work  for  the  benefit  of  their 
pupils  outside  school  hours.  It  is  a pleasure  to  visit  such  schools, 
and  to  bestow  a well-deserved  word  of  praise  on  their  teachers. 
Managers.  The  managers,  on  the  whole,  make  excellent  superintendents  of  their 
schools.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  their 
generous  kindness  to  myself,  their  courtesy,  and  cordial  co-operation 
for  the  welfare  of  the  educational  interests  of  their  several  localities. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Steede, 

District  Inspector. 

■ The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office. 


Ur.  1. 
O'Reilly , 
District 
Inspector. 

Tuam. 

Schools 
taken  from 
district 

in  1897. 


General  Report  on  the  Tuam  District  by  Mr.  L.  O’REILLY, 
Distridt  Inspector. 

Tuam,  December,  1899. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit  the  following  general  report,  draym 
up  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  on  the  conditions  and  pro- 
spects of  education  in  the  Tuam  district. 

A general  report  on  this  district  was  last  made  in  loyo.  bmee 
then  the  area  of  the  district  has  been  diminished.  The  total  mimter 
of  schools  in  October,  1897,  was  143;  in  November  of  the  same 
year  they  were  reduced  to  132.  Ashford,  Cong  M.  and  F.,  on  it 
M.  and  F.,  Cluinhroon,  Cornamona,  Caragarew,  and  Tirnakill  were 
attached  to  the  Galway,  and  Moylough  M.  and  F.,  and  Menlougt 
M.  and  F.,  to  the  Ballinasloe  centres.  Two  schools  at  Belclare  w«e 
transferred  from  the  Galway  to  the  Tuam  district.  The  total  diminu- 
tion was  thus  of  eleven  schools,  thirteen  being  taken  away,  and  two 
added.  The  schools  transferred  to  the  Galway  distinct  all  lie  towaias 
Connemara.  They  provided  education  for  the  strip  of  country  strew- 
ing between  Loughs  Corrib  and  Mask,  with  Maam  Bridge  as  the  mos 
westerly,  and  the  town  of  Cong  as  the  most  easterly  points. 
year  1897,  when  last  examined,  these  schools  presented  567  miiare 
for  examination.  They  were  in  charge  of  thirteen  teachers,  o w 
three  were  First,  eight  Second,  and  two  Third  Class,  all  but 
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being  trained.  Most  of  the  buildings  were  of  comparatively  recent 
erection,  some  being  almost  new;  and,  with  one  exception,  provided 
abundant  accommodation  for  the  pupils  in  attendance. 

The  four  schools  transferred  to  the  Ballinasloe  district  were  con- 
ducted by  six  teachers,  two  of  whom  were  First  Class,  and  trained 
The  remaining  four  were  Third  Class  teachers,  and  untrained.  The 
number  of  pupils  last  examined  in  these  schools  whilst  attached  to 
the  Tuam  centre  was  321.  The  Moylouglr  schools  have  been  recently 
erected;  the  schools  at  Menlough  are  non-vested,  and  many  years 
in  connection  with,  the  Board.  J 

This  district  is  at  present  well  furnished  with  excellent  school- 
houses.  Fifty-five  are  non-vested,  seventy  are  vested  in  trustees  and 
seven  are  vested  m the  Commissioners.  There  are  five  schools’ held 
in.thafcched  cabins.  Grants  have  been  made  to  replace  two  of  them  • 
the  others  must  necessarily  disappear  in  a few  years.  Five  schools 
have  either  recently  been  enlarged,  or  are  at  present  in  process  of 
enlargement  . Since  last  report  was  written,  six  new  schools  have 
been  erected.  These  schools  are  constructed  according  to  suitable 
plans,  and  are  well  built.  Only  very  rarely  are  traces  of  hasty  work- 
manship to  be  found.  These  show  themselves  especially  in  the  plas- 
tering of  the  ceilings.  Tire  large  windows,  also,  in  the  gables  are 
occasionally  badly  glazed,  and  let  in  the  rain  to  a most  Uncomfort- 
able extent,  when  a high  wind  accompanied  by  showers  beats  directly 
upon  them.  J 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  a certain  number  of  teachers 
do  not  take  more  to  heart  the  desirability  of  keeping  the  interior  of 
their  schoolrooms  m a clean  and  attractive  condition.  The  annual 
white-washing  is  often  not  done;  the  evening  sweeping  and 
dusting  are  also  frequently  omitted.  Tattered  maps  and  tablets, 
which  might  easily  be  repaired,  hang  at  all  angles  and  in  all  positions 
on  the  walls  and  broken  slates  and  soiled  copies  lie  in  disorder  on 
the  desks  and  window  sills  The  appearance  of  the  children  is 

led  handf  elydUf  g , ^ "?d  torn  Pinafores>  “d  crimes 

1 fTw/6-7  "“favourable  impression  on  the 

the  nerl  Of  ? uS  TilabltS  “ a slmPle  dereliction  of  duty  on 

child?™4  wh  teacher'  14  sfms  Particularly  inexcusable  to  find 

SZTud  T 6XP!f  I™  advanced  kinds  of  Needlework  wearing 
pmaloies  and  dresses  that  need  repairs.  6 

into?  dS+r/ear’  u899’  has  n,ot  beeu  a bad  one  for  attendance 
“J*  generaHy-  Some  localities— but  they  form  a small 

poition  of  the  total  area  of  the  district— were  afflicted  in  the  earlier 
pat  of  the  year  with  various  forms  of  epidemics  amongst  the  pupils 
closed  a pe™d>  to 

oSess  wl  °Wlng  t0i  311  ™tbreak  o£  measles-  Thos®  forms 
0 tbf  1 ’ however,  restricted  to  a few  parishes.  In  the  case 

!iCb00,13  siakness  has  not  this  year  materially 
and  a3  suqf  ‘ t aften^ance.  The  weather  was  exceptionally  fine, 

keep  the  sZols  Z fill  ^ 111  m0st  Parts  of  the  district  to 

respect  to  weil  filled.  It  has  not,  however,  been  a boon  in  this 
neighbourhood  S f achools.  Where  bogs  abound  in  the 

supplying  the  *2  -*?d  tha  Peasant  partly  supports  himself  by 

tbv  gr0WU  b07s  and  ^ absent 
summer  months  fc?n.ually’  ln  favourable  seasons,  during  the 

and  teachers  of  fl  mPlaiu,ts  llave  been  made  this  year  by  managers 
attendance  is  attend™ce  at  schools  so  circumstanced.  The 

IS  affected  in  such  cases  almost  exclusively  in  the  higher 
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Reports  on  classes,  and  the  teacher  can  make  no  advance  with  the  most  important, 
the  State  of  an(j  most  difficult  portion  of  his  duties,  the  instruction  of  the  senior 
Education  pupils.  Strange  to  say,  in  many  of  the  schools  of  this  class  the 
. £tj£ndiulca  has  not  declined  numerically.  The  good  weather,  which 
keeps  the  grown  children  at  them  work,  promotes  a better  attendance 
among  the  little  ones;  and  as  these  form  the  largest  part  of  the 

attendance  a fair  average  is  generally  realized. 

The  duties  of  the  teacher  as  such,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
two  portions— the  elementary  and  the  advanced.  The  elementary 
work  is  carried  on  in  the  Infant,  First,  Second,  and,  to  a certain 
Elementary  degree  in  Third  class.  This  portion  of  the  teacher’s  duties  is  generally 
~""'™  best  done,  being  the  easiest.  The  children  are  for  the  most  part  em- 
ployed in  acts  of  imitation  and  exercise  of  memory.  Word  reading 
and  Spelling,  the  elementary  tables,  whether  alone  or  applied  to  the 
first  four  rules  of  Arithmetic  are  mere  exercise  of  memory,  as  Writing 
and  Needlework  are  pure  efforts  at  imitation.  Constant  occupation 
and  proper  supervision  are  the  main  points  to  be  attended  to  by  the 
teacher  in  this  department.  An  absence  of  sequence  in.  the  instruc- 
tion given  is  the  principal  fault  to  be  met  with  in  this  part  of  the 
teacher’s  duties.  In  Reading,  the  Infant  and  First  classes  are  allowed 
to  fall  into  the  dull  sing-song,  which  has  to  be  unlearned  again  in 
Second  and  Third  classes.  In  a school  where  the  ordinary  slanting 
system  of  writing  is  accepted  as  the  standard  in  the  Second  and 
higher  classes,  pupils  may  be  found  copying  from  the  blackboard 
during  the  full  year  of  their  course  in  First  class  headlines,  letters, 
and  figures  in  the  upright  style.  Too  mechanical  a repetition  of  the 
poems  to  be  committed  to  memory,  with  the  usual  painfully 
monotonous  cadence  at  the  end  of  each  line,  are  faults  too  often 
tolerated  in  the  pupils  of  the  Second  and  Third  classes. 

In  most  schools  Infant  exercises  have  so  far  been  mostly  tentative. 
In  making  the  selection  of  the  two  exercises  to  be  taught,  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  school  are  the  first  thing  to  he  con- 
sidered.  Physical  exercises  such  as  drill  prove  very  inconvenient 
in  a school  which  possesses  no  classroom,  as  this  exercise  tends  to 
distract  the  other  pupils,  and  a certain  amount  of  floor  space  is 
needed  which  cannot  always  be  at  the  teacher’s  disposal  m the 
single  schoolroom.  In  one  instance  I found  this  exercise  carried  on 
during  play-hour,  as  during  that  time  only  was  the  required  spacs 
available.  Unless  where  there  is  a large  staff  m a school  it  is  not 
easy  for  the  teacher  to  devote  to  this  exercise  all  the  time  it  requires. 
The  exercise,  however,  may  be  easily  learned  by  a few  of  i the  grom 
pupils,  and  conducted  by  them  in  turn.  When  well  taught,  and  wel 
executed,  no  exercise  helps  more  to  enliven  the  clnlds  long  school 
day.  Action  songs  are  also  a very  attractive  exercise  for  clnldien, 
and  can  be  practised  with  advantage  in  a class-room. 

Very  few  teachers  have  so  far  attempted  the  introduction  of  Ob] 
Lessons.  The  use  of  the  ball  frame,  on  the  contrary  is  taught  in 
almost  every  school  in  the  district.  The  exercises  taught  on  it  v ? 
very  much,  but  all,  of  course,  accustom  the  child  s mind  to  numbe  , 
it  may  also  be  used  for  teaching  the  youngest  infants  the  pruMJ 
colours;  and  when  the  exercises  have  to  be  earned  out  with  ? ' 
amount  of  despatch  and  accuracy,  and  the  pupil  is  not  allowed 
touch  any  of  the  rows  but  that  on  which  he  is  to  make  his  calculri  > 
it  trains  both  eye  and  hand,  and  leads  to  habits  of  pracun*.  Af 
the  ball  frame  Drawing  is  the  most  widely  adopted  of  the  into 
exercises.  It  is  done  on  chequered  slates,  the  model  being  m some 


Infant 

drill. 


Ball-frame. 
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schools  given,  on  a chequered  blackboard,  in  others  on  chequered  Reports  on 
cards  made  out  by  the  teacher,  and  distributed  among  the  pupils  Se  ?tate  ol 
One  or  two  minutes  set  the  class  at  work.  As  in  Drawing  the  Ed'S, 
squares  have  to  be  counted,  this  lesson  is  a pleasant  and  instructive  — 
exercise  in  number  for  the  younger  infants.  crmiiy 

It  is  not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  that  these  exercises  are  in  a inZSor. 
great  measure  intended  to  be  of  an  attractive  nature,  and  to  enliven  Tuam. 
as  much  as  possible  the  literary  work  of  the  children.  They  should  — 
if  possible,  be  set  down  on  the  time-table  at  some  hour  at  which  the 
children  are  likely  to  be  weary. 

The  senior  division  of  the  school  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  The  hi  her 
Fourth  and  higher  classes..  The  first  thought  that  strikes  one  in  clasies. 
regard  to  this  department  is  the  falling  off  in  the  attendance.  In 
very  few  schools  is  there  to  be  found  a due  proportion  of  pupils  who  Railing  off 
complete  their  studies  in  the  senior  classes.  Some  pupils  disappear  “ 
in  Fourth  Class,  most  have  left  before  attaining  to  the  First  or  “ teMan“ 
Second  stage  of  the  Fifth,  only  a few  remain  in  Sixth.  The 
elementary  work,  though  important,  is  not  a sufficient  measure  of 
the  merit  of  the  school.  Those  schools  only  can  be  considered  as  fully 
realizing  their  end  which  send  out  to  life  each  year  a due  proportion 
of  their  pupils  well  equipped  with  the  attainments  which  the  Board’s 
Programme  supposes  to  be  mastered  by  an  advanced  pupil  of  a 
National  school.  The  State  grant  for  the  National  system  has  been 
made  with  the  idea  of  educating  the  classes  for  which  it  provides 
up  to  the  standard  adopted  by  the  Commissioners.  The  hundreds  of 
thousands  spent  on  the  salaries  of  various  functionaries,  of  clerks, 
inspectors,  teachers,  and  monitors,  in  the  establishment  of  training 
colleges,  on  the  erection  of  school-houses  and  residences,  the  supply 
of  free  stock  and  requisites,  and  the  awarding  of  Results  Fees,  fall 
to  realize  the  object  of  the  expenditure  in  so  far  as  our  schools  fail 
to  confer  the  full  measure  of  instruction  on  the  classes  they  are  sup* 
posed  to  educate.  There  are  schools  which  realize  this  end  as 
nearly  as  could  be  expected,  but  they  are  a small  minority.  In  six 
schools  of  this  district,  of  a rather  good  type,  selected  as  representing 
locahties  differently  circumstanced  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  105  pupils  left  school  during  the  five  years  from  the  1st  March, 

1894,  to  the  1st  March,  1899,  never  to  return.  Of  these  405  pupils, 

121  left  whilst  enrolled  in  Fourth  class,  107  whilst  enrolled  in  First 
stage  of  Fifth,  seventy-nine  in  Second  stage,  and  forty-three  in  the 
Second  stage  of  Sixth.  About  30  per  cent,  leave  school  without 
completing  the  course  in  Fourth  class;  only  about  10  per  cent, 
reach  the  highest  class.  It  is  probable  that  the  statistics  for  the 
entire  district  would  show  the  character  of  the  attendance  in  a more 
uniavourable  light. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  decline  in  numbers  goes  the  decline  in  Falling  off 
pmciency.  The  competent  and  industrious  teacher  who  can  keep  . 
the  pupils  interest  alive  in  the  programme  of  the  advanced  classes  fficl“<yr‘ 

,,  ’ mosh  localities,  have  the  full  number  of  senior  pupils  in 
attendance.  In  schools  where  the  higher  classes  are  largely  attended, 

™ ne  1!i  these  classes  is  almost  always  found  to  be  of  good 
well  * , value>  thereforB,  of  thoroughly  earnest,  intelligent,  and 

11  prepared  work  oil  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  the  advanced 
yfes„c™no*  be  over-estimated.  The  character  of  this  work  is  two* 
mm,]  a.  , , Packer  has  to  insist  on  the  mental  application  of  his 

P P s,  hen  he  has  to  guide  and  help  them  by  apt  illustrations  and 
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graduated  exercises  over  the  various  steps  of  then-  programme.  Many 
teachers  unwisely  err  on  the  side  of  indulgence  m not  rigorously 
insisting  on  a thorough  and  ready  knowledge  of  home  lessons,  and 
on  neat  and  accurate  home  exercises.  Even  excellent  teachers  find 
their  efforts  to  keep  this  portion  of  their  duties  well  done  greatly 
frustrated  by  irregular-  attendance.  A child  who  remains  at  home 
for  on©  day  loses  the  home-lessons  of  two.  The  use  of  home-lesson 
tablets  would  materially  diminish  the  evils  arising  from  this  cause. 

The  teacher’s  more  important  duties  m the  senior  division  of  the 
school  are  to  develop  the  intelligence  of  his  pupils,  and  train  them 
to  exercise  their  own  minds.  He  has  to  explain  and  make  them 
understand  the  language  and  subject  of  the  lessons  read ; he  has  to 
expound  rules  in  Arithmetic  ; to  show  how  rules  m Grammar  are  to 
be  applied ; and  to  patiently  develop  the  principles  laic]  down  m 

the  text-book  on  Agriculture.  .... 

The  explanation  of  the  terms  and  phrases  occurring  in  then 
lessons  is  very  seldom  given  by  the  children  in  a satisf  actory  manner. 
The  great  fait  I find  in  the  teaching  of  tins  subject  is  the  excessive 
confidence  placed  in  the  list  of  meanings  found  at  the  head  of  the 
lessons,  and  in  similar  lists  of  meanings  taken  down  from  a dictionary. 
These  lists  are  found  in  the  children’s  copies,  but  unless  fully 
explained  by  the  teacher  are  useful  only  as  an  exercise  of  memory. 
Printed  lists  of  tlie  difficult  words  occurring  m the  lessons  have 
been  issued  by  some  publishing  firms,  but  from  an  educational  point 
of  view  this  arrangement  is  often  only  a shifting  of  the  difficulty , 
the  words  used  in  Explanation  being  frequently  as  strange  to  the 
children  as  the  term  to  be  explained.  The  work  of  Explanation 
must  be  carefully  prepared  by  tlie  teacher  beforehand.  He  lias  to 
enter  into  tlie  child's  mind,  foresee  what  difficulties  it  may  have  m 
understanding  the  new  word,  and  by  illustrations  fiom  what  the 
child  already  knows  leave  a clear  conception  of  the  new  idea,  upon 
its  intelligence.  The  teacher’s  next  step  is  to  teach  the  child  to 
struggle  with  the  difficulty  of  clothing  this  idea  m words  from  M 
own®  vocabulary.  Abundance  of  patience  and  practice  are  as  much 
deeded  for  this7  step  as  for  the  first.  When  the  context  determines 
almost  by  itself  the  meaning  of  a strange  term,  it  is , a ^ usefid . M 
often  enjoyable  mental  exercise  for  the  children  to  infer  what  th 
me-minff  must  be,  giving  at  the  same  time  their  reason  foi  their 
infereJL.  In  the  Second  stage  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  class®  the 
intelligent  application  - of  the  roots  and  affixes  to  be  learned  by  ft 
pupils®  will  render  easy  many  difficulties  m the  tort  A* 
the  pupils’  knowledge  of  this  sub-head  is  never  used  foi  the  piupose 

for  which  it  has  been  acquired.  . Tll. 

Writing  is,  as  a rule,  well  taught  m th©  junior  classes.  g 
obstacle  first  experienced  in  efficient  execution  is  the  gen 
upper  guiding  line  in  the  Fourth  class.  The  most  common  m ta lie 
tHXa,  larger  hand  than  the  head-line,  the  nert  to  wnteHtto 
of  uneven  sizes,  some  being  higher  than  the  oth  . 
teacher’s  influence  on  the  pupils  minds  is  strong  the  chili  , 
mence  to  imitate,  in  this  class,  the  peculiarities  of  “ndm«g 
These  peculiarities  show  themselves  more  m the  ordinary 
tasks  than  in  the  head-line  copies.  . - . -npn-manshiP) 

In  Letter- writing,  apart  from  frequently  mfen°  1 t forms  of 
bad  grammar  is  still  too  common.  Pecuhar  am i « *“t  fon  ^ 
expression  frequently  occur.  The  Sixth  class  shoul  g . f tiis 

quent  exercise  on  unruled  paper.  Frequently  also  the  pupils 
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class  address  the  envelope  as  if  they  had  never  done  so  before  the  day  Reports  on 
of  examination.  The  composition  proper  of  the  letter  is  generally  tl,e  State  of 
a failure.  The  children  have  no  vocabulary;  and  fluent,  intelligent  EdlSfon 
conversation  at  home  in  the  English  language  is  a means  of  improve-  — 
ment  that  very  few  of  them  enjoy.  Wiiei'a,/ 

Arithmetic  generally  receives  a full  share  of  attention.  This  im^L. 
subject  and  Grammar  are  the  great  tests'  of  the  teacher’s  insight  Tuam. 
into  children’s  minds,  of  his  real  merits  as  an  instructor.  Occasionally 
it  is  badly  taught,  but  no  serious  complaint  can  be  made  of  the  pro-  Ar“hm“!'- 
tciency  of  the  schools  in  this  subject.  Every  care  is  taken  in  the 
explanation  of  the  rules,  preparation  of  the  subject  is  made  at  homo, 
and  the  theory  is  well  expounded  on  the  blackboard.  Yet,  after  all 
this  trouble,  a great  deal  of  the  pains  taken  by  some  teachers’  is  wasted 
owing  to  not  insisting  with  sufficient  rigour  on  accuracy  and  neatness. 

All  other  things  being  equal,  the  pupil  who  is  trained  to  habits  of 
neatness  in  written  work  has  best  chance  of  being  the  most  accurate. 

Neatness  implies  attention  and  care  in  the  laying  out  of  one’s  work 
on  paper.  Attention  and  care  cannot  but  lead  to  accuracy. 

Teachers,  as  a rule,  should  take  more  trouble  to  see  that  the 
children  form  not  only  legible  but  well-made  figures,  and  that  they 
write  them  in  straight  lines  across  unruled  paper.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  an  advantage  if  a line  of  figures  formed  portion  of  the  test 
ill  -Writing  in  all  the  classes  up  to  Fourth  inclusive.  The  extensive 
employment  of  the  ruler,  and  the  use  of  coloured  ink,  is  a kind  of 
technical  training  for  hand  and  eye  that  should  bear  fruit  in  the 
education  of  the  pupils. 


In  regard  to  spelling  from  Dictation,  there  is  an  educational  side  Snellimr 
m it  which  is  not  duly  appreciated  by  all  teachers,  as  far  as  I can 
judge  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed  to  give  it  out 
on  the  day  of  examination.  It  exercises  both  the  attention  and  the 
memory  when  given  out  in  the  correct  manner.  A phrase,  fairly  short 
m Fourth,  and  gradually  increasing  in  length  for  the  higher  classes, 
should  be  read  for  the  class,  but  once  only.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
pupils  to  fix  their  attention  upon  the  phrase,  settle  it  in  their 
memory,  and  then  transmit  it  to  paper  with  all  the  despatch  con- 
sistent  with,  good  hand-writing. 

Grammar  is  not  well  taught,  at  least  it  is  not  well  known.  Some  Grammar 
of  the  methods  of  teaching  this  subject  have  lately  been  strongly 
mpressed  upon  my  attention  in  schools  in  which  it  was  a failure  at 
Results  Examination.  The  faults  in  instruction  were  neglect  of 
gradual  progress  through  the  programmes,  passing  on  to  a,  new  step 
T"?  the  one  IS  full7  mastered,  want  of  proper  preparation 

staThf  raf^C-OUf,  Sentences  exercises,  followed  in  some  in- 
tances  by  neglect  m the  correction  of  these  exercises.  In  the  Fifth 

m ikaSt  “ earlier  Parfc  of  the  school  year, 
beforehand  bdtlShT  dibe  exte'nsivel7  used-  A sentence  framed 
iC  tore  V the ‘eaclle]'>  aud  wntten  on  the  blackboard,  will  impress 

Wk  and  tv  ^ FUpilS’  miud  than  “7  '«***»  from  the 

special  l bu  t0  conta™  mor»  Pomts  bearing  on  the 

Reader  figure  7 t0  b6  ®xemPKfled  than  a full  page  from  the 
quire  sneml  ott^  r prfPaXatl?n  of  these  sentences  will,  of  course,  re- 
same  mint  tu?  r°m  the  teacller-  Sentences  illustrating  the 

% Sered  Tn  t pt  ^ cbildren  tiU  that  Point  is 

(oucords  ™ I1  tblf  Way  cMdrem  can  tie  trained  to  find  the 
complex  sentences,  to  identify  the  nominative  of  address, 
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the  case  in  apposition,  the  objective  relative  the  compound  rela- 
tive, and  all  the  other  points  which  intelligent  teachers  know  to  be 

stumbling-blocks  to  their  pupils.  ...  ...... 

A good  deal  of  indifferent  work,  is  done  m the  teaching  of 
Geography.  Bad  answering  is  especially  to  be  fotmd  in  the  sub- 
heads The  teachers  would  greatly  assist  the  children  m the  study 
of  the  latter  portion  of  the  Programme  by  more  frequent  recourse 
to  physical  aids  in  teaching.  The  definitions  of  geographical  terms 
might  be  illustrated  by  pictures,  not  by  maps  of  these  features. 
In  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes  a globe  should  be  used  when l explain- 
ing the  definitions  of  the  elementary  terms  m Mathematical 

G T^  much  mere  book  work  is  done  in  Agriculture.  The  ideal 
manner  of  teaching  this  subject  can  only  be  carried  on  where  a 
farm  or  cottage  garden  is  attached  to  the  school  The  illustrations 
in  the  text-book  are  not  large  enough  to  strike  the  pupils  forcibly; 
and  they  want  colour  as  well  as  size.  Charts  of  the  more  uncommon 
kinds  of  cattle  and  fowl  treated  of  in  the  text-book  would  be  a grea 
help  to  teachers  in  this  respect.  Many  of  the  pupils  in  this  distort 
never  see  wheat;  few  of  them  have  ever  seen  flax  If  consistent 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Board,  the  plants  not  used  in  the 
neighbourhood,  tilled  in  a small  edging  round  the  play-ground  by 
theS  pupils  who  have  to  answer  in  these  crops  would  be  an  m- 
valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  them.  Common  grasses  should  be 
identified  and  collected  by  the  pupils : specimens  of  the  rarer  ones 
not  easily  found  in  the  locality  could  be  sought  for  by  the  teacher,  and 

US  Within  the  past  few  months  a course  of  lectures  lias  been  started 
in  Laundry  and  Cookery  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Association  for  the  Training  and  Employment  of  Women.  The 
Laundry  classes  have  been  already  finished.  The.  course  is  interesting 
to  fte  children,  and  has,  I believe,  made  a very  favourable  impression 
on  the  teachers  and  managers.  The  syllabus  which  is  as  ex  enswe  a 
could  be  carried  out  in  the  time  allotted  for  the  course  of  lectures,  ha 
been  thoroughly  mastered  by  the  pupils.  One  imperfection  in  the 
course  is  the  insufficient  attention  paid  to  mens  linen,  which  should 
oXv  more  of  the  time  spent  at  the  Laundry  work.  Shirts  ™t 
collars^ and  cuffs  could  be  treated  in  one  of  the  earhest  l«ture^  and jh  « 
the  principles  underlying  their  preparation  have  Imen  fvffi y masted 
bv  the  pupils  and  well-finished  specimens  done  by  the  teacliei  sucre 
as  Weis  to  the  children,  the  latter  could  bring  for  inspection 
critic^  to  each  of  the  subsequent  lectures  of  the  course  an  article 
or  two  of  this  class  done  by  themselves  at  home. 

The  Cookery  classes  are  at  present  m operation.  y g 
add  to  the  attendance  at  the  school  on  the  day  on  which  the  lecture 
is  given.  The  materials  of  the  lesson  are  supplied  p y I 
managers,  and  partly  by  the  pupils.  The  selection  of  dishe  smts  the 
generality  of  National  school  pupils,  and  only  those  utensils 
which  are  to  be  found  in  any  ordinary  country  home. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


L.  O’Rem.?. 


The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office. 
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General  Report  on  the  Bailieborough  District  by  J.  C.  Rogjsks,  b.a„  Reports  m 
District  Inspector.  ’ ’ Se  State  of 

J National 

Mullingar,  December,  1899.  Education. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I beg  to  submit  3 ■ °- 

my  report  on  the  Bailieboro’  district,  of  which  I was  in  charge  from  mtr‘a'A'‘ 
1st  January,  1893,  to  31st  January,  1899,  and  on  the  Mullingar  dis- Insl,ector- 
trict,  to  which  I was  transferred  during  the  current  year.  Both  M“m°sar- 
districts  are  essentially  rural,  and  then*  main  characteristics  are  the  Comparison 
same,  yet,  shortly  after  my  transfer  from  Bailieboro’  to  Mullingar  ... , , 

two  points  of  dissimilarity  impressed  themselves  on  me.  The  first  aSd"® 
and  most  striking  was  in  connection  with  the  character  of  the  school  Mullingar 
buildings.  In  the  Bailieboro’  district  a steady  improvement  in  the  .Si81™1’- 
school-houses  has  been  going  on  for  many  years,  and  during  a quite  houses . 
recent  period  over  thirty  vested  buildings  have  been  erected  by 
clerical  managers,  often  at  great  self-sacrifice  and  personal  incon- 
venience; and,  except  in  a few  cases,  in  most  of  which  grants  have 
been  applied  for,  the  character  of  the  buildings  is  excellent,  and  the 
laws  of  sanitation  have  been  carefully  considered.  In  my  present 
district  the  character  of  the  school-houses  is,  on  the  whole,  poor. 

Most  of  them  have  been  built  without  State  aid,  and  insufficient  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  laws  of  hygiene,  when  they  were  being  erected 
It  is,  consequently,  difficult  to  ventilate  the  school-rooms  effectually! 
especially  in  bad  weather,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  usually 
far  from  perfect.  The  managers  have,  however,  shown  themselves 
willing  to  make  all  possible  alterations,  and  very  considerable  repairs 
have  recently  been  undertaken.  Arrangements,  also,  have  been  made 
to  supersede  the  more  unsuitable  buildings. 

The  second  point  of  dissimilarity  between  the  two  districts  which  The  teach- 
appealed  most  forcibly  to  me  was  in  connection  with  the  personnel  of  staft 
the  teaching  staff.  In  my  present  district  the  head  of  a school  is 
distinctly  a teacher,  and  not  a cycle  or  insurance  agent,  or  the  owner 
of  a farm  with  a school  attached.  There  is  no  divided  interest,  and 
but  little  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  arduous  duties  o’f  his 
profession.  The  result  is  that  his  whole  energies  can  be  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  school. 


In  the  rural  portions  of  both  districts  the  teachers  suffer  consider- 
ably from  a want  of  mental  stimulus  and  literary  surroundings 
especially  where  there  is  a direct  interest  in  farming  operations ; and! 
notwithstanding  all  statements  to  the  contrary,  the  ordinary  country 
teacher  is  not  a reading  man.  He  rarely  reads  anything  except  the 
leaehen  Journal  and  the  weekly  newspapers,  and,  in  numerous 
instances  this  admission  has  been  made  to  me.  Among  these 
teachers  there  is  a deterioration  steadily  going  on.  No  new  methods 
ot  teaching  are  attempted,  and  the  dull  routine  of  every-day  school 
Me  drags  along  unrelieved  by  any  gleams  of  fresh  thought  or  fresh 
interest.  It  is,  therefore,  with  but  little  surprise  that  I sometimes 
neai  a middle-aged  teacher  wondering  why  he  is  unable  to  teach  his 
sciicol  as  successfully  now  as  in  former  years. 

The  founding  of  school  and  parochial  libraries  would,  I believe,  do 
J? f.  , ,a  kf1’  tbis  sta*®  things.  The  lack  of  information  as  to 
ooks  to  buy,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  books,  except  by 
furchase,  ls  m many  caseSj  the  cause  of  the  non_formation  f 3 
taste  tor  reading. 

ill!a!h?S’JAsSOoiations  miSht’  1 belie™>  do  mufch  to  introduce  new 
imre  d adTau,ce  the  science  of  pedagogy  if,  at  their  periodic  meet- 
& tpiestums  bearms  directly  on  methods  of  teaching  were  dis- 
’ U experiences  were  compared;  and  if  the  successful  teacher 


Effect  of 
the  want  of 
literary 
surround- 
ings on  the 
teacher. 


Lack  of 
school  and 
parochial 
libraries. 
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communicated  the  causes  of  his  success  to  his  less  fortunate  brother. 
In  a few  instances  I have  induced  some  of  the  more  prominent  teachers 
in  these  associations  to  introduce  something  of  this  kind,  but  the 
experiment  was  not  attended  with  much  success,  and  was  abandoned, 
owing,  it  was  stated,  to  the  lack  of  interest  taken  in  the  discussions  by 
the  ordinary  teacher. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  lowness  of  the  proficiency  m many 
schools  is  the  failure  of  the  teacher  to  make  adequate  preparation 
before  school  hours  for  conducting  the  school  efficiently;  and  the 
work  of  the  day  and  the  strain  on  the  teacher  are  enormously  in- 
creased by  this  omission.  The  use  of  Lesson-tables  is  almost’ 
universally  ignored,  and  the  teacher  is  often  unaware  of  the  particular- 
lesson  each  class  is  reading.  No  preparation  of  the  lesson  lias  been 
made  and  the  book  used  by  the  teacher  is  taken  from  some  pupil  in 
the  class  No  selection  of  the  questions  he  is  going  to  ask,  or  of  the 
illustrations  he  is  about  to  use  has  been  made : these  have  to  be 
thought  of  as  he  goes  along ; and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  while 
he  is  instructing  the  draft  immediately  before  him,  he  has  to  superin- 
tend  the  general  work  of  the  school,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
his  questions  are  not  thorough  and  judicious,  or  his  illustrations  suit- 
able Such  a lesson  must  be  of  a very  inferior  kind : the  teacher  is 
attempting  what  is  beyond  his  capacity,,  namely,  explaining  and  illus- 
trating subjects  without  previous  consideration;  and  the  strain  on 
him  ffi  the  performance  of  even  this  kind  of  teaching  must  be  very 
heavy  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  finds  himself  physically 
and  mentally  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The  most  efficient 
teachers  rarely  fail  to  make  such  preparations,  and  what  they  find  it 
necessary  to  do  ought  to  be  doubly  necessaiy  m the  case  of  those 
who  are  endowed  with  only  moderate  ability.  Several  teacheVs  have 
stated  to  me  that  they  put  all  thoughts  of  teaching  away  from  them 
from  the  time  they  lock  the  school  door  in  the  evening  until  they 
open  it  again  the  following  morning,  and  the  character  of  the  answer- 
ing  on  the  day  of  the  examination  usually  verifies  then-  statement. 
On  the  occasion  of  an  incidental  visit  I sometimes  examine  the  pupils 
on  the  lesson  they  have  just  been  taught,  and  tire  teacher  is  often 
surprised  at  the  partial  character  of  his  instruction.  There  are,  of 
course,  notable  exceptions  to  this  rale,  but  my  experience  leads  me 
to  believe  that  in  country  districts  80  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  make 
no  adequate!  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

I believe  that  Lesson-tables  should  he  carefully  drawn  up,  and  that 
preparation  for  work  should  be  made  in  the  evening  hy  teacher  as 

well  as  hy  pupil.  , , . , 

The  presence  of  young,  married,  female  teachers  m the  schools  is  a 
serious  drawback -to  tbe  educational  interests  of  certain  localities, 
and  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that,  as  in  other  branches  ot  the  uvu 
Service,  resignation  ought  to  be  demanded  from  female  teachers  on 
their  marriage.  So  serious  a drawback  is  this  felt  to  be  by  som 
managers  that  resignation  on  marriage  is  made  a sine  qua  non . con- 
dition to  tbe  appointment.  Local  influence,  however,  is  some 
too  strong  for  the  manager,  and,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  is  e 
subordinate  his  better  judgment  to  the  wishes  of  those  among  w 
he  has  to  live.  I believe  that  a large  percentage  of  the  manage 
would  gladly  welcome  legislation  on  this  subject. 

Year  by  year  a steady  improvement  in  the  teaching  staff  u 
observable.  Young,  trained  men  and  women,  with  new  ideal3 i » 
traditions,  are  superseding  old  or  inefficient  teachers,  the 
Colleges  also  are  doing  good  work  for  the  country  teacher,  no  f 
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by  increasing  his  knowledge,  but  by  introducing  him  to  ideals  and  Reports  on 
phases  of  life  and  comfort  with  which  he  was  unacquainted ; but,  so  .Stat.e  of 
far  as  instruction  in  conducting  a school  efficiently  is  concerned,  I Education, 
think  that  much  is  still  to  be  desired.  Candidates  appear  to  me  to  ,,  — 
leave  their  Colleges  prepared  to  teach  subjects  and  classes,  but  in-  Rogers%A., 
sufficiently  instructed  in  organization ; and  if  the  work  done  in  the  inspector 
Training  College  could  be  supplemented  by  a further  course  of  instruc-  Muiwlr. 
tion  in  organization,  in  the  school  of  which  the  candidate  has  charge,  — 
very  much  better  results  would  be  obtained.  of  the”09 

The  decision  of  certain  managers  to  appoint  to  vacancies  none  but  Training 
trained  teachers  is  having  a most  beneficial  effect.  Classed  teachers  Colleges, 
and  monitors  who  lack  the  ability  to  enter  the  Colleges  are  thereby 
excluded,  and  the  appointment  of  young  men  and  women,  whose  Decision  of 
nomination  to  a school  is  a calamity  to  themselves  and  the  locality,  10 

becomes  an  impossibility.  The  handing  over  of  schools  to  monitors  SSe  but 
on  the  completion  of  their  five  years’  course  is  greatly  to  be  depro-  trained 
cated,  and  no  schools  are  more  poorly  taught  than  those  in  which,  such  t‘  ac^ers* 
appointments  are  made.  The  recent  action  of  the  Commissioners  in 
promoting  teachers  for  efficient  service  has  undoubtedly  given  an 
impetus  to  the  teaching  in  many  schools,  and  I have  noticed  a steady 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  answering  in  cases  affected  by  the 
new  rule.  In  these  instances  it  is  evident  that  much  better  work 
could  have  been  done  by  the  staff,  and  I am  led  to  believe  that  if  the 
retention  of  First  Class  salary  depended  directly  on  highly  efficient 
service,  the  usefulness  of  many  of  the  schools  now  taught  by  nominal 
First  Class  teachers  would  be  increased. 

Considerable  injury  has  been  done  of  late  years  by  the  injudicious  injudicious 
promotion  of  pupils,  and  several  teachers  have  destroyed  the  efficiency  promotion 
of  their,  senior  division  by  this  course  of  action.  The  reasons  for  of  PuPlls- 
these  injudicious  promotions  are  various.  Sometimes  they  are  made 
by  the  teacher  in  order  to  prevent  the  parents  of  the  pupils  from 
ascertaining  that  the  children  have  not  reached  the  required  standard 
at  the  annual  examination.  At  other  times  the  parents  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  teachers — non-advancement  with  the  rest  of  the  class 
being  looked  on  as  carrying  a kind  of  stigma — and  the  threat  of 
removal  to  a neighbouring  school  is  used  if  their  demands  be  not 
complied  with.  In  too  many  instances  a little  local  popularity  has 
een  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  In  these 
cases  one  of  two  things  must , occur : the  pupil  incorrectly  promoted 
ffiust  derive  but  little  benefit  from  the  class  teaching,  or  the  time 
0 the  class  must  be  wasted,  and  its  members  kept  back,  on  account 
0 ^wo  or  three  of  its  worst  pupils.  In  these  schools  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  a boy  in  Sixth  Class  who  is  unable  to  pass  in  the 

requirements  of  Fourth. 

There  is  also  a growing  tendency  to  promote  the  infants  to  First 

ass  at  too  early  an  age;  and  though  the  effects  of  this  are  not  . 

0 servable  in  First  and  Second  Class,  in  subsequent  years  it  tells  very 
severely  against  both  teacher  and  pupil,  when  the  brain  of  the  latter 
p n°t  sufficiently  matured  to  grasp  such  abstract  subjects  as 

ammar,  and  some  of  the  Arithmetical  processes  demanded  in 
ourth  Class.  In  the  case  of  such  promotions,  even  in  good  schools, 

1 13  frequently  found  necessary  to  retain  the  pupil  in  Fourth  Class 

a second  year,  and  this  has  a bad  effect  on  a child  who  may  have 
Ij101®  than  average  intelligence,  but  whose  faculties  are  not  sufficiently 
eveloped  to  understand  Grammar,  Agriculture,  or  some  Arithmetical 
operations. 

H 
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Reports  on  The  introduction  of  some  of  the  new  Readers  has  tended  to 
National*  °f  aggravate  this.  Their  compilers  have  either  been  unacquainted  with 
Education  the  practical  working  of  the  Commissioners’  Programme,  or  have 
Mr  7~c  sought  to  please  the  teachers  by  malting  the  Infant  and  First  Book 
Rogers, B.A.,  fatally  facile.  In  more  than  one  of  the  series  generally  adopted 
Inspector.  this  is  the  case,  and  neither  the  Primer  nor  the  First  Book  contains 
Mullingar,  enough  matter,  or  matter  sufficiently  difficult,  to  occupy  the  energies 
— - of  the  pupil  for  the  Results  year.  The  books  are  read  through  and 

^he  new*  of  learned  by  rote  long  before  the  year  has  expired,  and  the  pupil  and 
Readers  on  his  parent  look  for  a higher  Reader  in  the  series,  with  a corresponding 
promotions  transfer  to  a higher  class.  Some  teachers  have  sought  to  meet  this 
difficulty  by  adopting  a second  set  of  Readers  in  these  classes,  but 
this  arrangement  has  its  obvious  disadvantages.  The  rendering  of  the 
Readers  too  easy  in  these  classes  has  another  serious  drawback,  for 
the  pupils  arrive  in  Second  Class  insufficiently  prepared,  and  the  work 
which  ought  to  have  been  done  in  First  Class  has  to  be  done  in 
the  Second  and  succeeding  classes. 

^uMicaUon6  ^Le  publication  of  the  “ Revised  Instructions  to  Inspectors  with 
of  the  reference  to  the  Results  Examination”  has  done  much  to  lower  the 
Revised  quality  of  the  answering  in  schools  taught  by  lazy  or  negligent 
Instructions  teachers.  The  minimum  requirement  which  will  be  accepted  for  a 
Inspectors.  “ mere  pass  ” is  now  known,  and  becomes  the  maximum  standard  to 
be  reached.  The  Instructions  to  Inspectors  supersede  the  ordinary 
Programme,  and  the  sub-heads,  which  carry  no  fee,  but  which  are 
frequently  as  important  from  an  educational  standpoint  as  the  pass 
mark,  are  neglected  or  taught  only  in  a perfunctory  manner. 
With  the  exception  of  poetry,  I have  practically  never  heard  a 
lesson  given  in  any  of  them  during  the  numerous  visits  I have  paid 
to  the  schools. 

As  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  Commissioners’  Programme 
in  most  of  the  ordinary  subjects',  and  as  my  views  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  districts  have  undergone  no-  change  since  I wrote  my 
last  report,  I think  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  repeat  what  I 
then  wrote.  I shall,  consequently,  deal  in  detail  with  only  a few  of 
them. 

Reading:  J-11  both  my  present  and  my  former  district  the  Reading  is  poor, 

its  waut  of  being  neither  distinct  nor  intelligent.  Verbal  accuracy  and  fluency 
^ ie'  ar©  sought,  but  most  of  the  teachers  appear  to  be  satisfied  when  these 
1 lie  causes,  are  attained.  Distinct  enunciation  and  emphasis  are  rarely  aimed  at, 
and  the  result,  in  many  instances,  is  that  a stranger  is  unable  to 
understand  what  the  pupil  is  saying,  and  the  pupil  is  unable  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  passage  he  reads.  This  poor  result  may,  to 
a great  extent,  be  attributed  to  a low  standard  of  reading  among  the 
teachers,  if  the  Reading  heard  on  the  day  of  examination,  as  the 
teacher  reads  Dictation  to  the  pupils,  be  accepted  as  a sample  of  his 
usual  style.  Most  of  the  teachers  seem  to1  see  no'  faults  in  the 
Reading ; they  have,  as  long  as  they  can  remember,  been  accustomed 
to  nothing  else,  and  are  surprised  when  their  attention  is  drawn  to 
defects  they  never  noticed.  Another  cause  of  this  poor  style  is  the 
failure  of  the  teachers  to  read  aloud  to  the  class.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
recognized  that  Reading  is  largely  an  imitative  art,  and  few 
teachers  impress  their  style  on  the  pupils ; in  very  few  schools  is 
there  any  marked  individuality  noticeable.  Similar  remarks  apply 
to  the  way  in  which  the  poetical  pieces  are  repeated.  , 

Want  of  The  greatest  defect  in  the  Reading,  however,  is  its  want  of 
mte  lgence.  intelligence,  and  the  failure  of  the  pupil  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  wha 
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be  reads.  His  vocabulary  is  very  limited,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  but  few  efforts  are  made  to  enlarge  it.  The  practice 
of  getting  him  to  commit  to  memory  the  meaning  of  the  words  given 
at  the  head  of  the  lesson  is  of  little  use,  for  the  explanations  being,  in 
many  instances,  as  difficult  as  the  words  explained,  convey  no  meaning 
to  him.  I think  that  the  teaching  of  this  most  important  subject 
ought  to  be  insisted  on,  for  it  lies  at  the  very  foundations  of  all  intelli- 
gent literary  instruction,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  self-culture  both  during 
and  after  school  days.  Its  omission  seriously  militates  against  suc- 
cessful teaching  in  all  the  senior  classes,  for  the  pupils  are  able  to 
give  but  httle  aid  to  the  teacher,  and,  when  they  leave  school  are 
unable  to  still  further  prosecute  their  studies.  Its  ill  effects  are  ’very 
observable  in  the  case  of  the  candidates  who  annually  present  them- 
selves for  training,  many  being  unable  to  explain  or  understand  the 
meaning  of  a simple  passage  of  ordinary  English  prose. 

Want  of  time  is  the  excuse  most  commonly  given  for  the  defect 
as  regards  Explanation.  The  excuse,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
be  a vahd  one,  for  I find  that,  in  those  schools  where  the  Heading  is 
most  intelligent,  time  is  found  for  all  the  ordinary  subjects,  and  for 
extras  as  well. 

I am  sometimes  told  that  the  pupils  are  acquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  what  they  read,  but  are  unable  to  put  their  ideas  into 
words.  I find,  however,  that,  in  most  instances,  this  is  a fallacy,  for, 
when  pressed  for  an  answer,  the  pupil  either  gives  one  which  is 
manifestly  incorrect,  or  admits  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

This  want  of  intelligence  is  not  confined  to  the' Reading;  it  is  a 
defect  very  observable  in  the  way  in  which  the  home  tasks  are  learned. 

frequently  am  present  during  the  hearing  of  these,  and  am  sur- 
prised, not  only  at  the  amount  of  the  matter  learned  by  the  pupils, 
but  at  the  accuracy  with  which  it  has  been  committed  to  memory, 
be  pupils  seem  to  me  to  do,  in  this  instance,  their  portion  of  the 
work  thoroughly,  and,  I am  sorry  to  say,  that  in  but  few  instances  is 
this  supplemented  by  the  teacher. 

here  is,  I am  glad  to  say,  a growing  inclination  on  the  part  of 
be  teachers,  particularly  of  the  younger  men,  to  recognize  the 
impoitance  of  this  part  of  their  duty,  and  to  adequately  discharge  it. 

in  some  schools  Arithmetic  is  carefully  and  intelligently  taught, 
an  the  recent  issue  of  new  cards  by  the  Commissioners  has  had  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  answering  in  any  class  in  such  schools. 

1GrS  ^ie  ^ns^ruc^on  a very  poor  description : vicious 

Methods  of  calculation  are  acquired  in  the  junior  classes, 

311  are  carried  by  the  pupil  through  the  entire  school 
couise.  In.  these  schools  the  “ doing  of  a sum  consists  in 
g application  of  a formula  learned  by  heart,  and  applied 
with  very  little  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  In  such 
sciools  the  examples  given  are  mainly  those  obtained  from  the  Com- 
Missioners’  cards,  and  the  recent  change  has  had  most  disastrous 
beets,  few  of  the  pupils  passing  in  the  subject.  Between  these  two 
extremes  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  is  placed.  In  nearly  all, 
a ^btion  is  given,  in  the  senior  classes,  to  this  subject  out  of  all 
proportion  to  that  bestowed  on  other  equally  important  branches  of 
be  school  curriculum ; and  the  universality  of  this  preponderance 
akes  me  think  that  the  course  in  the  senior  classes  is  too  extended 
or  a Programme  which  is  supposed  to  be  framed  for  the  primary 
^cation  of  “ The  Poor  of  Ireland." 

H 2 
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The  widely  extended  abuse  of  test  cards,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances,  are  superseding  the  use  of  text-books,  is  doing  considerable 
harm,  and  is,  I believe,  lowering  the  proficiency  in  the  subject. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mental  Calculation  is  so  much  neglected. 
The  subject  is  of  both  educational  importance  and  practical  utility, 
but,  as  it  carries  no  fee,  it  is  rarely  taught,  and  on  the  Time-tables 
provision  is  seldom  made  for  it.  When  properly  conducted  the 
lesson  is  popular,  and  does  much  to  develop  the  intelligence,  arouse 
the  energies,  and  foster  accuracy  and  quickness  of  thought. 

The  requirements  of  the  Commissioners’  Programme  m Spelling 
are,  as  a rule,  carefully  observed.  In  the  junior  classes,  in  any  fairly 
taught  school,  there  are  few,  if  any,  failures ; and  in  Dictation,  when 
the  exercises  are  carefully  supervised,  and  the  pupils  are  required  to 
learn  the  corrections,  a high  standard  of  efficiency  is  attained.  ie 
schools,  however,  are  not  turning  out  good  spellers,  and  the  Letters 
of  the  pupils  amply  prove  this.  The  ordinary  words  in  their  very 
limited  vocabulary  are  frequently  mis-spelled,  and,  I think  that  1 6 

present  Dictation  Exercises  were  supplemented  by  a small  spelling 
book  containing  only  the  words  used  by  pupils  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  much  would  be  done  to  eradicate  the  gross  errors 
into  which  even  the  senior  pupils  frequently  fall  . . 

Needlework  in  its  various  departments,  with  its  kindred  subjec. 
use  of  Sewing  Machine  and  Dressmaking — is,  year  by  year,  being 
.refully  taught,  and,  in  the  Mullingar  district  the  Cutting-out 


Extra 

subjects. 


more  cart 
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usually  done  on  scientific  principles,  the  charts  used  being  genera; y 
the  property  of  the  pupil.  The  specimen  garments  exhibited  on0 
day  of  examination  are  neatly  executed,  and  the  formation  of  11 
dustrial  Exhibitions  is  doing  much  to  foster  this  branch  of  educational 
work,  by  exciting  a spirit  of  emulation  in  both  teacher  and  PF?1- 
Many  of  the  garments  exhibited  to  me  during  the  current  yeai  a 
been  awarded  prizes  at  these  exhibitions. 

Very  few  extra  or  optional  subjects  are  taught  in  either  my  former 
or  present  district.  Irregular  attendance  and  a disinclination  on  0 
part  of  the  pupil  to  come  to  school  before  school  hours,  or  to  remain 
after  them,  militates  very  considerably  against  the  teaching  of  ex  ra 
subjects.  Occasionally  a few  boys  are  presented  in  Geometry  an 
Algebra,  and  usually  with  satisfactory  results.  In  a few  scnoo 
Drawing  is  taught,  and  the  substitution  of  charts  for  the  copy-boo  s 
hitherto  used  is  tending  to  raise  the  proficiency  in  the  subjec , 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  senior  pupils.  Vocal  Music  is  taught  wi  1 
only  moderate  success.  The  pupils  in  Second,  Third,  and  Foui  i 
Classes  are  generally  well  prepared,  but  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  Casse  ^ 


elusion  of  their  course,  have  acquired  any  considerable  (F^'ee  n°e 
proficiency  in  the  subject.  Book-keeping  is  not  well  taught,  ^ 
pupils,  though  fairly  acquainted  with  the  text-book,  having  no  piac  ic 
grasp  of  the  subject.  , ^ 

The  school  accounts  are,  on  the  whole,  neatly  and  accurately  P > 
and  the  recent  circulars  on  the  subject,  are  doing  much  to  eia  ca 
most  of  the  petty  falsifications  which  existed  in  a few  schools. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Rogers, 

District  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries  of  National  Education. 
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General  Report  on  the  Galway  District  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Welply,  b.j 
District  Inspector. 

Galway,  November,  1899. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
missioners a general  report  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  primary 
education  in  the  Galway  district. 

The  boundaries  of  this  district  have  undergone  alteration  since  1 
furnished  a similar  report  three  years  ago.  There  were  then  137 
schools  in  my  charge,  as  compared  with  146  now. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  year  nine  schools  situated  along  the 
northern  and  western  shores  of  Lough  Corrib  were  transferred  to  me 
fiom  the  Tuam  district,  and  one  school  at  Kylemore  from  the 
Westport  district.  The  Belclare  Male  and  Female  Schools  were, 

tTTIL  at  the  Same  time>  mclllded  in  the  Tuam  district,  and 
Islandeddy  School,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Galway  Bay,  in  the 
Gort  district.  A new  school  has  been  built  at  Salruck,  and  the  old 
Uatquarter  Mixed  School  in  Arran  Island  has  been  replaced  by  two 
new  vested  schools. 

The  146  schools  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

5 Convent  schools. 

138  Ordinary  schools. 

3 Poor  Law  Union  schools. 

The  great  majority  of  the  school  buildings  are  in  a satisfactory  con-  School 
aition  both  as  regards  comfort  and  repair,  and  the  number  of  un-  building!, 
suitable  school-houses  is  steadily,  if  slowly,  diminishing.  Bad  school 
louses  s ill  exist  at  Shrule,  Cornamona,  Knockbane,  Armagh  vane 
island,  Imshbarra,  Inishtrawar,  Knock,  Inisliturk,  Errislannan, 
ou  ane,  Nun  s Island  Monastery  (Galway),  Inislacken,  and  Round- 
T'1™  cases  in  all— but,  in  nine  of  these,  applications  for 
i t0  bmld  new  vested  schools  are  actually  before  the  Board,  and  I 
ave  s long  hopes  that,  in  the  near  future,  a similar  course  will  be 
adopted  m the  remaining  five. 

bppn 1 state  tbat  ouly  in  some  eleven  instances  has  much  Evidence* 

. on®  towards  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  shrubs  in  the  of,tast0  in 
PTnffflnS  0 school  plots,  but  the  results  in  these  cases  are  very  premL* 

. i both  as  regards  the  tasteful  appearance  of  the  premises 
a m their  refining  effects  upon  the  pupils.  A little  book  dealing 

qlimia  11S  SUbiect>  and  ffi'ving  practical  information  to  the  teachers, 
should  prove  useful  on  the  Board’s  list. 

CTtlilrmJina^er?’  ^ ^bree  exceptions,  are  clergymen  of  the  Roman  Managers, 
in  tlio  10  ^ enomination.  As  a rule  they  display  considerable  interest 
welfare  of  their  schools,  which  they  visit  regularly, 
of  thiefu-  my  0pinion5  could  school  fees  in  the  rural  portions  School  fees, 

but  it  ' , nct  bave  formed  a large  portion  of  the  teachers’  stipend, 

°f  thp1S  1 e§rettable  to  find,  as  I do  sometimes,  that,  since  the  abolition 
to  tlipSf  some  parents  have  come  to  consider  it  a favour 

expect  ^acbers  bo  S0nd  their  children  to  school  at  all,  where  they 
riaterials  1grat'  suPP^ed  w^h  books,  copy-books,  and  other 

Un^rnui  ^ei!era^  nde  fU0l  is  provided  by  the  pupils,  and  it  is  not  Fuel, 
thfiir  a -?n  see  them  of  a morning  carrying  along  with  their  books 

^ daily  contribution  of  peat.  * 
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Bspoi-ta  on  The  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  has  been  very  recently  put  into 
N'atioSa  °f  force  in  Galway,  but  beyond  casually  learning  that  the  unaccustomed 
Education.  scarcity  of  “ caddies  ” upon  the  local  golf  links  is  attributable  to  this 
Mr.'w.  H,  cause,  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  effects. 

WcipLy,  X had  occasion,  two  years  ago,  to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  for 
’District  twenty  years  no  more  important  regulation  had  been  made  by  tho 

Inspector.  Commissioners  than  that  by  which  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of 
Galway.  t^e  words  and  phrases  of  the  Reading  lessons  became  merged  with 
Compulsory  Reading  proper  into  one  subject,  upon  which,  thenceforward,  marks 
Education  were  to  be  assigned;  and  the  results  have  not  disappointed  my 
Act*  expectations.  I think  I can  perceive  a general  advance  in  Reading 
Reading,  as  regards  style  and  intelligence.  The  teachers,  as  a body,  have 
adapted  themselves  to  the  new  conditions,  and  the  meanings  of  words 
and  phrases  of  the  Reading  lessons  now  receive  more  or  less  attention 
in  every  school.  Sometimes  the  narrow  and  unprofitable  method  of 
teaching  the  meanings  of  individual  words  has  been  adopted,  and 
enterprising  persons  have  compiled  glossaries  of  such  words  to 
suit  each  class.  So  long  as  the  use  of  one  series  of  Readers  was 
universal  the  employment  of  such  means  was  likely  to  increase  m 
any  but  well  taught  schools,  but  the  introduction  of  several  series 
of  Readers  has  made  the  market  for  this  kind  of  wares  uncertain. 
Writing  Great  diversity  is  to  be  found  in  the  teaching  of  Writing.  In  some 
schools  nothing  but  praise  is  due  for  the  excellent  imitation  of  the 
head-lines  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  the  effective  supervision  ot 
this  branch  by  the  teacher ; in  others  I find  little  or  no  trace  or 
supervision,  the  head-lines  badly  imitated,  and  the  writing  careless 
and  slovenly.  Of  Letter- writing  I cannot,  in  general,  speak  highly- 
It  used  to  be  a custom,  not  yet  entirely  eradicated,  to  give  the  pupils 
little  practice  in  this  art  until  a month  or  two  before  each  annua 
examination,  when  a series  of  Letters  were  written  off  hurriedly  m 
order  to  present  the  requisite  number  to  the  Inspector  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit.  I have,  fortunately,  been  enabled  to  make  a consideia  e 
number  of  incidental  inspections  each  year,  and  I made  it  a custom 
at  these  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  written  exercises,  and  m ns 
way  was  able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  progress  or  want  of  progiess 
in  Letter-writing.  Again,  pupils’  Letters  are  frequently  found  to  0 
defective  in  form,  in  diction,  and  in  spelling.  Judicious  use  oi  0 
blackboard  for  exemplification  should  obviate  all  defects  in  form,  ^ 
careful  correction,  with  systematic  setting  of  these  exercises  througi- 
out  the  year,  should  reduce  to  a minimum  errors  in  other  respects. 
Arithmetic.  Arithmetic  is  too  much  taught  by  means  of  test  cards,  too  h 

by  the  intelligent  use  of  the  blackboard.  It  is  all  too  common  to  see 
a class  in  draft  at  this  subject  have  question  after  question  dicta  e 
to  it  by  the  teacher  without  any  recourse  to  the  blackboard,  or  any 
appeal  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  questions  are  worked.  I °° 
lessons  and  desk  lessons  are  thus  exactly  alike,  whereas  they  s^oll'g 
be  largely  complementary,  the  pupils  putting  into  practice  m cesi 
the  principles  they  have  been  taught  on  the  floor.  _ 0 

Mental  Mental  Arithmetic  continues  to  receive  scanty  attention  on 

Arithmetic.  wX!0le,  and  will  so  continue  until  it  is  raised  from  the  status  o 

sub-head  in  the  Results  Programme  to  form  an  integral  por  ,1<M?  . 
the  subject  upon  which  the  mark  in  Arithmetic  is  assigned.  'V-i  q. 
it  must  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  Explanation  o ^ 
ing  has  been  treated.  In  my  opinion,  no  pupil  of  First,  Secon  , 
Third  classes  should  be  permitted  to  pass  in  Arithmetic  wit  ou 
playing  an  adequate  knowledge  of  arithmetical  tables,  and  e 
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Arithmetic  in  the  Fourth  and  higher  classes  should  be  merged  with  Repon.  os 
the  subject  proper.  the  State  of 

Spelling  is  well  taught  in  the  junior  classes,  and  the  best  results  RWton. 
have  followed  upon  the  inclusion  of  phrase  spelling  as  a factor  for  — 
determining  the  mark  in  First  and  Second  classes.  In  the  higher  Wdpto*' 
classes  teachers  frequently  rely  too  much  upon  Transcription,  which 
they  do  not  con  ect.  A striking  example  of  this  occurs  to  my  recollec-  inspector. 
tion.  The  Results  Examination  of  a certain  school  took  place  in  Galway. 
August,  and  I visited  it  incidentally  in  December,  to  find  in  one  of  s iT- 
the  senior  classes,  that,  up  to  the  day  before  my  visit,  not  a single  P6  1%' 
exercise  in  Dictation  had  been  given  in  this  interval  of  four  months. 

The  Transcription  exercises  were  tolerably  numerous,  but  they  had 
not  been  supervised. 

Work  of  this  kind  is  valueless.  It  is  easy  to  set  pupils  to  copy 
out  passages  from  their  Readers,  and  the  labour  becomes  very  fight 
indeed  when  there  is  no  subsequent  supervision;  but  this  is  not 
education,  it  is  only  a means  of  marking  time. 

Dictation,  therefore,  seems  to  be  liable  to  the  same  abuse  as  Letter- 
wn  ng . ' sometimes  half  the  year  is  allowed  to  elapse  without  any 
practice  m it.  J 

™ the  subiect  m which,  perhaps,  the  Grammar, 

g percentage  of  failures  occurs.  The  instruction  imparted  in 
it  varies  considerably  in  quality.  In  good  schools  I find  the  pupils’ 
intelligence  always  evoked  at  a Grammar  lesson— they  are  made 
to  taint  In  an  indifferent  school  there  is  very  little  appeal  made  to 
en  intelligence.  A good  teacher,  too,  selects  the  passages  for 
parsing  with  skill  and  judgment,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
“ f yesulfcs  Programme,  and  he  corrects  the  written  exercises 
ystematicaliy.  In  a bad  school  the  passages  are  not  carefully  chosen, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  children  of  Junior  Fifth  class  making 
uiuo  attempts  to  parse  sentences  quite  beyond  what  they  are  ex- 
pected to  meet  at  a Results  Examination.  When  I find,  in  such 
xeroses,  there  ” parsed  as  a possessive  pronoun,  and  “ thither  ’’  as 
1 • ’ witbout  note  or  comment  on  tlie  part  of  the  teacher, 

m torced  into  unfavourable  conclusions  regarding  the  value  of  the 
instruction  in  Grammar  in  such  a school. 

no  teaching  of  Geography  is  too  much  limited  to  pointing  out  r , 

In  tv°^  maP’  and  b endeavour  to  obviate  this  as  far  as  possible.  eograp  13  ’ 
v 1 ir  c ass> . least  half  of  my  examination  in  this  subject  in-  " 

]la  es  ?,°  Pomting  at  all.  . It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  junior  pupils 
agr  i ° no  adequate  idea  of  what  it- all  means.  I recently 
mp  nr.  Third  <dass>  during  her  Geography  lesson,  to  show 

well-lr  6 ma-n  ^?le  ^.or  d Hle  whereabouts  of  her  native  place,  a 
miclrlin0WAiVllla^e.  *n  county>  and  she  gravely  indicated  the 
to  fin  ? ° dncdan  Ocean  j and  I have  frequently  been  surprised 
tW  1 ?U^1S  a^  sch00^  311  l*11!!  view  of  parts  of  the  Atlantic  profess 
y ad  never  seen  that  ocean  except  on  the  map. 

^lcuitm'e  is  fairly  taught,  on  the  whole.  Agriculture 

which  ^ , mstrucfcion  is?  generally  speaking,  given  in  Needlework,  in  Nee(1!e_ 

Un-  l T6  endeavoured  to  make  the  use  of  coloured  thread  work. 

- ' Progress  in  this  branch  is,  however,  often  impeded  in  the 
too  b 0cab^es  by  scarcity  of  suitable  materials : the  parents  are 
somet-001"  °r  ^°°  ne^bSeilt  to  supply  them,  and  the  teachers  are 
The  "lme®  v.ery  naturally  reluctant  to  incur  the  expense  of  doing  so. 
after 19  d occasionally  find  children  working  buttonhole 
u ^onnole  on  what  is  no  better  than  a dirty  piece  of  rag,  or 
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covering  it  with  lines  of  stitching.  It  is,  in  my  opinion  a matter 
for  consideration  whether  a small  annual  grant  for  Needlework 
materials  to  schools  situated  in  the  Congested  Districts  might  no.  be 
very  usefully  expended.  ' 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  extra  and  optional  branches 
taught  in  the  district  during  the  twelve  months  ending  oOth 
September,  1899,  with  the  number  of  schools  m which  each  was 
adopted : — 


Subject. 


No.  or  Schools  ill 
which  taught. 


Drawing, . 

Irish, 

Book-keeping 
Algebra,  . 

Geometry, 

Sewing  Machine  with  advam 
Kindergarten,  . 

Vocal  Music  (Hullah), 

„ (Tonic  Sol-fa), 
Physical  Geography 
Cookery,  . 

Instrumental  Music, 

French,  . 

Hygiene,  . • 

Domestic  Economy,  &c. 


25 

22 

13 

II 

10 

8 

(5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 


X am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  number  of  schools  in 
which  Drawing  is  taught  is  increasing. 

The  Alternative  Scheme  for  Sixth  class  girls  is  still  taken  up  in 
twenty-six  schools.  . . , 

Exclusive  of  the  Convent  schools,  the  teaching  staff  of  the  district 
consists  of  one  unclassed,  and  140  classed,  principal  teachers,  forty-five 
assistants,  and  four  workmistresses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  these  teachers : 


Class. 

MALES. 

Females. 

Principals,  j 

Assistants. 

Principals,  j 

Assistants. 

I.*  . 

5 

- ' 

5 

- 

i.*  . 

11 

1 

10 

2 

II 

39 

4 

30 

9 

Hi 

17 

8 

23 

21 

Totals, 

72 

13 

08 

32 

Of  these  185  teachers,  ninety-two  have  been,  and  three  are  being, 


w.  tuucu.  Q-rypak 

Of  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  many  of  the  teachers  1 can 
with  appreciation ; but  it  would  be  merely  indiscriminate  eu  °c.y, 
refer  in  these  terms  to  all.  Some,  no  unimportant  number,  re°, 
to  state,  appear  to  take  but  little  interest  in  their  work,  *> 
performance  of  which  they  seem  to  require  unending  stunu 
in  the  varied  forms  of  admonitions,  reprimands,  and  worse  J5  0f 
ments.  From  the  time  of  leaving  school  one  day  to  the  no 
entering  it  the  next,  I fear  they  give  no  thought  to  prepara  10  ’ 
self-improvement,  to  furthering  what  is,  after  all,  their  mam  c 
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in  life ; some  few  even  take  tip  work  outside  school  hours  that  accords 
but  ill  with  the  profession  of  teacher,  such  as  newspaper  corres- 
pondence, or  cycle  agencies. 

As  regards  keeping  of  school  accounts,  it  is  regrettable  to  find  so 
much  laxity,  occasionally  so  much  dishonesty.  From  time  to  time,  I 
have  not  only  been  obliged  to  notice  errors  in  accounts  arising  from 
great  carelessness,  but  also  those  to  which  that  extenuation  could  not 
be  accorded. 

A special  form  of  falsification  of  accounts  that  has  come  pro- 
minently under  my  notice  is  the  suppression  at  Results  Examination 
from  the  Inspector's  marking  paper,  of  the  names  of  pupils  who  have 
made  100  attendances  or  upwards  during  the  Results  period.  One 
or  more  pupils  may  be  unlikely  to1  pass  creditably,  and  so  lest  their 
probable  bad  marks  should  detract  from  the  appearance  of  efficiency 
of  the  school,  such  pupils'  names  are  sometimes  omitted,  and  the  risk 
taken  that,  in  the  hurry  of  the  examination,  the  accounts  may  escape 
the  often  long  and  wearisome  check  that  enables  an  Inspector  to 
detect  these  omissions. 

The  Commissioners'  regulation  of  1899,  whereby  both  absences 
and  presences  are  each  denoted  by  a distinctive  mark  on  the  roll,  a 
course  recommended  for  adoption  in  the  English  schools  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  in  1872,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a wise  and  necessary 
one. 


In  concluding  my  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  school  accounts, 
I feel  once  more  impelled  to  point  to  the  great  imperfection  that 
still  exists  in  our  system  in  that  regard.  I allude  to  the  haphazard 
way  in  which  the  ages  of  pupils  are  ascertained  in  our  schools. 
A child  comes  to  school  for  the  first  time ; he  is  duly  enrolled,  receives 
a register  number,  and  has  an  age  assigned  to  him  by  the  teacher. 
In  most  cases  these  ages  are  incorrect,  and  in  very  many  they  are 
senously  wrong.  Consider  the  case  of  an  infant  of  six  years  on 
admission.  As  often  as  not,  his  age  in  the  register  will  be  put 
down  as  four,  and  he  will,  in  all  probability,  remain  in  the  Infants' 
class  until  he  attains  the  official  age  of  eight.  He  arrives  in  the 
First  class  at  the  real  age  of  ten,  and  in  the  Fourth  at  thirteen, 
whereas,  in  reality,  he  should  have  passed  through  the  Senior  Fifth 
class  at  the  latter  age.  It  may  seem  extravagant  to  assign  so  long 
a period  for  pupils’  stay  in  Infants'  class,  but  I may  be  permitted 
to  cite  a concrete  example  : — Pupil  was  admitted  to  a certain  school 
on  5th  June,  1893,  and  made  118  attendances  in  Infants’  class  up 
to  31st  January,  1894,  the  end  of  the  Results  period,  but  did  not 
attend  the  examination;  120  to  31st  December,  1895,  and  again  failed 
^1  ^lst  January>  1896,  and  obtained  No.  2 pass; 
to  31st  January,  1897,  No.  1 pass;  205  to  31st  January,  1898, 
jv?.  1 Pass,  or  779  attendances  in  nearly  five  years,  during  which 
J!ls  was  occupied  in  learning  the  first  sixteen  pages  of  the 
irst  Book.  This  pupil  was  certainly  over  three  years  on  admission, 
ne  case  is  not  an  isolated  one,  for  scores  of  similar  instances  have 
come  under  my  notice,  and  been  referred  to  the  attention  of  the 
Education  Office. 

Circumstances  connected  with  a particular  school  in  this  district 
® to  the  investigation  of  a number  of  ages  of  pupils  in  the  autumn 
0 1898,  and  it  was  then  found  that  out  of  seventy  cases  in  which 
oubt  was  cast  upon  the  correctness  of  the  official  ages,  sixty-seven 
ere  actually  considerably  under-estimated.  It  is  a question,  there- 
ore>  wh®ther,  on  the  grounds  of  public  utility,  as  well  as  on  the 
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indefeasible  claim  of  accuracy,  the  age  of  every  pupil  should  not  be 
correctly  determined  on  his  enrolment  in  a National  school,  just  as 
it  is  for  admission  to  the  examinations  held  under  the  Board  of 
Intermediate  Education;  and  when  it  is  remembered  how  few  of 
our  pupils,  comparatively  speaking,  ever  advance  beyond  Fourth 
class,  this  question  of  ages  assumes  a seriousness  and  a gravity 
worthy,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  most  careful  consideration  on  the 
part  of  those  entitled  to  deal  with  it. 


I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Welply. 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office, 
Dublin. 


General  Report  on  Dublin,  No.  3 District, by  Mr.  W,P.;Headen,bj., 
District  Inspector. 

Dublin,  December,  1899. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I have  the 
honour  to  submit  my  general  report  on  the  state  of  elementary  educa- 
tion in  my  district  for  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1899. 

My  last  general  report  referred  to  the  year  1896,  and  since  then 
there  has  been  no  change  in  my  district,  so  far  as  regards  its  area 
or  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  its  population.  The  number 
of  schools  in  operation  during  that  year  was  120,  consisting  of  10c 
Ordinary  schools,  ten  Convent  schools,  two  P.L.U.  schools,  and  two 
Evening  schools.  During  the  year  for  which  this  report  is  written, 
the  number  was  129,  consisting  of  : — - 

114  Ordinary  Schools. 

10  Convent  „ 

2 P.  L.  U. 

3 Evening  „ 

129 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nine  new  schools  were  added  meanwhile. 
These  are  as  follow : — 


1  St.  John’8  United  Infant  to  which  Grants  were  made  from  1 


1 : ’97 
1 :’97 

7 : '97 

8 :’97 
11  : '97 


2 Rathmines  Township,  Male  „ „ „ 1 

3 Kill  Male,  „ „ „ 27 

4 York-street,  „ „ „ 23 

6 Pcmbroke-street,  „ „ 1 

(5  In chicore  Model  Male  'j 

7 „ „ Female  l Transferred  to  mv  District  from  District  40 

8 „ „ Infant  | on  4 : 11  : ’98 

9 „ „ Evening  J 

The  aggregate  average  attendance  at  these  schools,  in  round  numbers, 
is  500.  Two  of  them,  York-street  and  Pembroke-street,  were  opened 
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by  Rev.  G.  Mahaffy,  a.m.,  Hector  of  St.  Peter’s,  whose  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  primary  education  is  eminently  practical  and  conspicuous,  in 
order  to  bring  the  opportunities  of  moral  and  intellectual  instruction 
within  the  reach  of  localities  that  had  been  hitherto  ill-favoured  in 
this  regard,  and  I am  pleased  to  state  that  his  work  has  been 
crowned  with  complete  success. 

The  distribution  of  the  schools  throughout  the  district  is  judicious, 
and  up  to  the  present  it  has  adequately  met  the  requirements  of 
every  locality  both  in  town  and  country.  Having  regard,  however, 
to  the  very  large  number  of  children,  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen- — exceeding  10,000,  I believe — who  have  hitherto,  through 
poverty,  neglect,  or  crime,  succeeded  in  making  not  one  single  attend- 
ance at  school  each  year,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  city  schools  will  prove  inadequate, 
if  any  reasonable  measure  of  success  attends  the  administration  of  the 
School  Attendance  Committees  lately  appointed. 

With  very  few  exceptiqns,  the  school-houses  of  this  district  are 
maintained  in  good  order  and  repair,  and  there  is  not  a single  one  at 
present  in  town  or  country  to  which  out-offices  are  not  attached. 
I have  found  the  managers  on  all  occasions,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, most  willing  to  paint  and  whitewash,  to  replace  old  furniture 
and  fittings  by  new  ones  of  the  best  type,  and  to  enlarge  and  make 
structural  improvements  when  necessary.  As  a few  instances  I may 
mention  that  since  my  last  report  the  manager  of  Hollywood  M.  and 
F.  National  Schools  has  provided  both  with  handsome  new  desks,  and 
by  dashing,  painting,  &c.,  has  much  improved  the  external  appearance 
of  the  school-house.  The  same  manager  has  expended  a large  sum  in 
the  erection  of  a much-needed  and  well-appointed  class-room  at 
Ballymore-Eustace  Infant  National  School.  At  Blessington  the 
manager  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  children  and 
teacher,  as  well  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  school-house,  by  the 
erection  of  a spacious  porch  around  the  door  of  the  boys’  school,  and 
he  has  had  both  the  boys’  and  girls’  school-rooms  very  handsomely 
painted.  In  several  other  of  my  rural  schools  works  of  a similar  kind 
have  been  executed  from  time  to  time,  as  required.  In  the  city  the 
same  excellent  spirit  prevails.  At  St.  Peter’s  National  Schools,  New 
nde-street,  a sum  of  over  £300  has  been  expended  in  providing 
new  desks,  and  in  otherwise  improving  and  enlarging  these 
important  schools.  Extensive  sanitary  and  structural  improve- 
monts  to  cost  over  £555  are  in  progress  at  present  at 
• Kevin’s  Female  and  Infant  National  Schools.  At  Warrenmount 
ational  School  the  entire  play-ground  has  been  set  in  concrete  within 
, 6 year,  and  a splendid  shelter  shed,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
,?ne  Slc^e  the  play-ground,  and  forming  a most  valuable  adjunct  to 
,e  eThpinent  of  this  important  school,  has  been  erected.  These  are 
a ew  examples  of  the  work  being  constantly  done  by  the  managers  of 
is  district  in  the  interest  of  their  schools.  One  new  school-house  has 
eea  erected  since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  viz.,  Naas  Convent 
ational  School.  This  is  a fine  building,  which,  when  completed, 
g . cos^  ovei'  £2,000.  It  consists  of  two  departments — -Infant  and 
Tr  1°^and' ifc  kas  an  extensive  play-ground  with  shelter  shed,  &c. 

is  built  to  accommodate  400  children.  Before  concluding  this  para- 
glaph,  I may  repeat  a reference  I made  on  a former  occasion  when 
e.b  with  the  same  topic.  Though  the  school-houses  are,  as  a rule. 
Maintained  in  good  order  and  repair,  there  is  a conspicuous  absence,  in 
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general,  of  everything  calculated  to  ornament  or  furnish  the  rooms 
from  the  aesthetic  point.  The  bare  whitewashed  walls  are  unrelieved 
by  any  decoration  save  the  necessary  maps  and  a few  official  tablets. 
Education  is  a gradual  process,  and  many  factors  contribute  to  it; 
and  the  education  which  is  imbibed  without  apparent  effort, 
through  the  influence  of  circumstances  and  conditions,  is  more 
effective  than  that  which  is  forced  in  by  what  we  call  teaching. 
Hence,  the  child  is  formed  to  habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  and 
economy  of  time,  without  the  wasting  of  a word,  if  the  school-room 
be  well  furnished  in  these  respects.  And  hence,  too,  pictures,  cor- 
rectly drawn  and  coloured,  illustrative  of  History,  Geography,  or  Art, 
physical  and  scientific  charts,  models,  charts  of  trades  and  manu- 
factures, &c.,  ought  to  be  suspended  in  school-rooms,  according  to  the 
opportunities  and  circumstances  of  each.  They  furnish  the  walls, 
they  are  objects  of  interest  to  the  children,  they  may,  perhaps,  con- 
tribute to  form  character  and  determine  vocation,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  Kindergarten,  when  they  include  specimens  of  the  pupils’ 
own  work,  they  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  others  more  effectually 
than  the  best  considered  praise  or  blame  of  a teacher.  In  every 
case,  of  coiu'se,  the  Board  should  exercise  a censorship  in  regard  to 
decorations  of  this  kind,  just  as  it  has  always  done  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  books. 

I entered  fully  into  the  question  of  attendance  in  my  last  report.  The 
circumstances  and  percentages  in  regard  to  number  on  rolls  and  average 
attendance  are  practically  unchanged  since  then.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing, however,  to  note  the  case  of  Naas  Convent  National  School, 
since  the  School  Attendance  Committee  of  that  town  took  up  the 
administration  of  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Irish  Education  Act, 
in  November,  1897.  The  average  number  on  rolls  during  the  Results 
year  preceding  that  date,  which  ended  on  the  30th  September,  1897, 
was  333  • 7,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  same  year  was 
194 -2,  or  58-1  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  rolls.  Again,  the  actual 
number  on  rolls  on  the  day  of  Results’  Examination  was  339,  and  the 
number  examined  178,  or  52-5  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  rolls. 
The  School  Attendance  Committee  has  now  been  at  work  for  two 
years,  and  I find  the  corresponding  figures  for  last  Results  year,  which 
ended  on  the  30th  September,  1899,  to  be  as  follow,  viz.,  average  on 
rolls,  352-7;  average  in  attendance,  233*3,  or  66-1  per  cent.; 
number  on  rolls  on  day  of  last  Results  Examination,  337 ; number 
examined,  241,  or  71  * 5 per  cent.  These  figures,  in  every  instance, 
approve  the  policy  of  the  Education  Act  in  respect  of  compulsory 
attendance.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  while  the  number  on  rolls  is 
but  slightly  changed,  the  average  attendance  has  increased  by  over  zU 
per  cent.,  and  the  number  examined  for  Results  Fees  by  over  35  per 
cent.  In  dealing  with  this  case  I have  left  the  male  National  schools 
out  of  consideration,  as  there  is  also  a large  Christian  Brothers  Scnoo 
in  the  town ; and,  unless  the  alteration  in  the  attendance,  &c.,  at  a 
these  schools  was  included,  the  results  might  be  misleading.  It 
be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  this  case  exemplifies  the  application 
of  compulsory  attendance  to  urban  districts  only.  In  purely  rura 
districts  -my  experience  inclines  me  to  third?:  that  compulsory  atten 
ance  is  unnecessary,  and  that,  if  attempted,  it  will  be  found  to  0 
expensive  and  ineffectual. 

Omitting  the  Convent,  P.  L.  TJ.,  and  Evening  National  schools, 
there  are  114  principal  teachers  and  111  assistant  teachers  employed 
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in  the  114  ordinary  schools  of  this  district, 
classification  and  training  may  be  seen  from 


Their  status  in  respect  of  Reports  on 
the  following  tables:- 

Education. 


Principals.  Mr.  w.  p. 

Hcaden, 


Class. 

Males. 

B.A., 

„ District 

Females.  Inspector. 

Trained. 

Untrained. 

Trained. 

Untrained. 

I* 

8 

_ 

8 

I2. 

6 

- 

10 

2 

H', 

18 

6 

21 

14 

n2. 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

m1 

1 

1 

2 

10 

HI*.  

— 

1 

1 

1 

Assistants. 


Class. 

Males. 

Females. 

Trained. 

Untrained. 

Trained. 

Untrained. 

I., 

2 

_ 

5 

2 

in. 

15 

- 

2J 

20 

7 

2 

38 

These  tables  speak  well  for  the  qualifications  of  the  staff  of  the  district 
men  compared  with  that  of  the  average  district  in  Ireland  at  present. 
rJer-f  5^  Principals,  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  assistants  have 
of  flJ6  • 6 . ne^s  a c°nrse  of  training ; and,  again,  68  per  cent. 
ni  0 P^ucipals,  and  58  per  cent,  of  the  assistants  rank  in  Second 
their  ?r, . & .r-  Speaking  of  them  as  a body,  they  have  discharged 
Past  U 6S  commendable  zeal,  efficiency,  and  success  during  the 
of th yearj  the  relations  between  them  and  their  managers  have  been 
er,-  9 frieildly  and  trustful  character,  and  they  have  deservedly 
live  6 16  resPec^  an(l  esteem  of  the  communities  in  which  they 

^Excluding  the  P.  L.  U.,  and  Evening  schools,  there  remain  124,  Proficiency. 
0xamin  i ^ : an<^  ten  Convent  schools.  Of  these,  eleven  were 

U3  fifi  year  by  °ther  inspectors,  and  the  remaining 

la tW ° ab  Convent  schools,  were  examined  by.  myself. 
forty.0SS  ^schools,  3,513  infants  were  examined,  all  of  whom,  except 
tion  r.p6’  °.^ame(l  Passes  in  the  Elementary  Programme  of  instruo 
dasses  JCnt>e~  ^or  Item.  7,369  pupils  enrolled  in  I.  and  higher 
record  ^S°  exam^necl  tn  the  same  schools,  and  as  I have  kept  a 
5 as  ‘LSUa'l,  of  the  merit  passes,  mere  passes,  and  failures 
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assigned  in  every  subject,  I now  present  these  results  in  the  following 
table : — • 


Mr.  w.  P. 

Hcaden, 

B.A, 

District 

Inspector . 

Dublin. 


Reading. 


— 

(a) 

Number 

of 

pupils 

examined. 

(6) 

Number 
of  p >ssib!o 
passes 
obtainable 
in  ordinary 
subjects. 

(c) 

Number 

of 

actual 

parses 

obtainod. 

Per- 
centage 
of  ; 
(C)«0  1 
(&). 

(d) 

Number 

of 

“ mere” 
or 

“N>*.  2 ” 
passes 
obtaii  ed. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

(d.)  to 
(c.)  1 

00 

Number  of 
pupils  who 
passed  in 
Reading, 
Writing, 
and 

Arithmetic 

Per- 

centage 

of 

1 (c) to 
(»!. 

All  pupils, . 

7,359 

37,540 

34.641 

92-2 

9,161 

27'4 

6,499 

831 

Senior  Classes 

2,739 

16,299 

14,667 

90- 

4,914 

33-n 

2,388  ; 

871 

only. 

1 

Comparing  this  table  with  the  corresponding  one  of  my  last  report, 
it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  high  degree  of  proficiency  there  in- 
dicated has  been  steadily  maintained,  and  that  so  far  as  the  literary 
education  afforded  on  the  lines  of  our  present  Programme  is  concerned, 
the  general  result  is  satisfactory. 

I shall  now  refer  briefly  to  a few  of  the  more  important  subjects 
of  the  Results  Programme. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  it  has  become  the  duty  of  the 
inspector  to  .test  each  pupil’s  ability  to  explain  the  phraseology  and 
more  difficult  words  of  the  passage  read,  before  assigning  his  mark  in 
Reading.  This  has  been  a most  important  change,  of  far-reaching 
benefit  to  the  pupil.  It  demands  of  the  teacher  himself  a more 
careful  preparation  of  the  lesson ; it  demands  of  the  pupil  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  matter  read.  In  the  training  for  this  the 
pupil  is  called  upon  to  give  expression  to  his  thoughts,  to  translate 
into  his  own  simple  language  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  book ; and 
in  schools  where  this  training  is  effectually  conducted,  it  never  fails 
to  make  him  ready  and  intelligent.  I must  admit  that  on  the  whole 
there  has  been  very  fair  improvement  in  tills  important  matter  ot 
intelligent  reading ; but  it  has  not  been  so  wide  or  so  remarkable  as 
one  would  wish.  Various  causes  suggest  themselves.  Arithmetic  is 
still  the  subject  which  “engrosses  the  chief  attention,  and  gets  the 
most  time  from  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Again,  in  the  junior  classes 
where  the  numbers  are  large,  the  Reading  lesson  consists  mainly,  u 
not  wholly,  in  acquiring  the  mechanical  art  of  Reading — a matter 
which  is  often  difficult  enough  and  needs  abundant  practice;  while  m 
the  senior  classes  I do  not  always  find  that  the  teacher  has  a Reading 
Book  of  his  own,  with  words  and  phrases  underlined  and  margina 
notes  for  ready  reference ; and  no  teacher  can  hope  to  have  his  pupils 
satisfactorily  prepared  for  Results  Examination,  who  does  not  anno- 
tate, with  his  own  hand,  and  in  his  own  Reader,  the  lessons  of  his 
Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Class  Books,  and  be  ready  each  morning  to 
discuss  familiarly  with  the  pupils  of  these  classes  the  lesson  for  the 
day.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  in  neglecting  Explanation,  or 
treating  it  indifferently,  the  teachers  lose  a splendid  opportunity  o 
developing  the  general  intelligence  of  their  pupils. 

Since  the  Board  has  allowed  to  teachers  the  liberty  to  select  from 
amongst  a list  of  over  thirty  different  series  of  Readers,  I find  tha 
they  have  exercised  the  privilege  with  much  freedom.  In  some  cases 
they  have  carried  it  so  far  as  to  have  in  use  the  Primer  of  one 
series,  the  Second  Book  of  a different  series,  the  Third  Book  o. 


another  series,  and  so  on.  I have  not  been  able  to  convince  mys< 


;elf 
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that  the  introduction  of  these  new  Readers  has  in  any  degree  helped  li  snorts  on 
to  improve  the  Reading.  I recently  examined  a school  in  which  two  .State  ut 
Readers  were  in  use  in  each  class,  and  while  I noticed  no  proportional  EdSm 
improvement  in  facility  of  Explanation,  I certainly  found  the  — , 
mechanical  Reading  inferior  to  what  it  had  been  in  former  years,  when  Hmdm,1’' 
only  one  Reader  was  in  use.  I must  add  that  in  a good  many  schools  ’ 
repetition  of  poetry  is  treated  very  perfunctorily.  I have  the  testi-  Inspector] 
mony  of  several  most  successful  teachers,  that  the  careful,  accurate,  Dublin, 
and  intelligent  repetition  of  poetry  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  aids  ' 
to  fluent  and  intelligent  Reading;  and  I invariably  find  the  Reading 
good  in  schools  where  repetition  of  poetry  receives  extra  attention. 

I consider  the  Penmanship  of  this  district  excellent  on  the  whole,  Writing, 
and  I find  the  Letter-writing  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  making  steady 
improvement.  More  attention  is  paid  to  correct  form,  construction 
of  sentences,  punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  and  general  appearance. 

In  regard  to  Arithmetic  I have  only  to  repeat  the  remarks  I made  Arithmetic, 
in  my  last  report,  viz.,  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  this  than  to 
any  other  subject;  but  that  the  methods  in  many  cases  are  faulty 
and  mechanical.  This  has  been  clearly  established  by  the  results 
when  a new  set  of  official  test  cards  was  recently  introduced.  The 
questions  on  these  cards  are,  on  the  whole,  more  easily  worked  than 
those  on  the  set  previously  in  use.  They  do  not,  however,  ask  the 
pupil  merely  to  multiply  or  divide,  &c.,  but  are  so  framed  as  to 
require  him  to  determine  for  himself  whether  it  is  a case  for  multipli- 
cation or  division,  &c.  If,  for  example,  I tell  the  pupils  of  Fifth 
Class,  in  the  school  where  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic  is  mechanical, 
that  the  wages  of  six  men  for  a week  amounts  to  £10,  and  ask  them 
to  find  how  much  each  man  gets,  I find  them  puzzled,  not  knowing 
ow  to  proceed,  generally  making  it  an  exercise  in  Proportion,  and 
often  going  wrong;  whereas,  if  I tell  them  to  divide  £10  by  six  they 
md  the  answer  at  once.  The  new  set  of  cards  has  accordingly 
detected  tills  mechanical  teaching  with  fatal  accuracy,  and  shown  its 
e ciency  by  numerous  failures.  Expertness  of  calculation  is  of  much 
importance,  but  it  should  be  acquired  sufficiently  for  practical  pur- 
poses in  the  junior  classes,  while  in  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  Classes  the 
questions  should  appeal  to  the  pupils'  judgment,  and  should,  as  far  as 
possible  be  set  in  the  language  of  business  and  everyday  life.  I regret 
o report,  also,  tbat  Mental  Arithmetic  does  not  receive  sufficient 
attention. 

The  general  proficiency  in  Spelling  is  satisfactory.  In  those  schools  Spelling, 
w ere  the  subject  is  defective  it  arises  from  the  following  causes : 
insufficient  practice  in  oral  Spelling  in  the  junior  classes,  and  in  the 
^emor  classes  the  passage  for  Dictation  is  selected  at  random,  and  is 
generally  one  which  the  pupil  has  not  prepared;  the  exercise  is  not 
revised  by  the  teacher,  and  the  errors  are  not  corrected  by  the  pupil. 

Grammar  and  Geography  are,  on  the  whole,  successfully  taught  in  Grammar 
y district.  Grammar  cultivates  the  judgment,  and  is  formative;  Geography, 
eogiaphy  cultivates  the  memory,  and  is  practical.  Both  appear  to 
e o be  well  suited  for  an  elementary  literary  education.  I do  not 
now  any  exercise  for  a Sixth  Class  pupil  so  intellectual  as  the 
yn  actical  parsing  of  a fairly  difficult  passage.  The  course  in  the 
previous  classes  leads  up  to  this  in  the  most  natural  and  gradual  way, 
t 1 m _several  my  schools  the  teaching  in  Grammar  is  the  most 
y educational  in  our  present  literary  programme, 
obi'  ese  arp  the  ordinary  subjects  common  to  boys  and  girls,  and 
Jgatory  in  all  schools.  The  numbers  examined  and  the  passes 
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obtained  in  the  other  subjects — special  and  extra. — are  shown  m the 
following  table : — 


'lumber  of 

Number  of 
pupils 
examined. 

Number  of 
pupils 

Per- 

centage 

SUBJECT. 

in  which 
taught. 

who 

passed. 

of 

passes. 

Agriculture,  • 

22 

328 

260 

‘792 

Needle-work,  ... 

76 

3,412 

3,305 

96' 

Book-keeping,  . 

24 

470 

367 

78' 

Tonic  Sol-fa,  . • 

36 

2,873 

2,690 

93'6 

Hullah,  • ... 

6 

311 

303 

97'4 

Drawing,  ...••• 

42 

2,464 

2,249 

912 

Geometry  and  Mensuration,  . 

0 

92 

73 

79'3 

Algebra,  . • 

14 

200 

159 

79'5 

Dressmaking  and  Sewing  Machines, 

7 

95 

82 

. 

135 

134 

99'2 

Cookery,  . .... 

4 

73'G 

Domestic  Economy,  .... 

2 

57 

42 

Physical  Geography, 

3 

32 

23 

-718 

Piano,  ....•■ 

7 

50 

50 

100' 

French, 

2 

11 

11 

100' 

Handicraft,  . 

1 

4 

3 

75' 

School  garden,  . 

1 

11 

9 

818 

2 

100' 

Bee-keeping,  . 

_ 

571 

Type-writing,  . 

1 

Hygiene,  . • 

1 

10 

6 

60' 

Kindergarten,  , 

19 

3,548 

3,530 

I shall  now  refer  briefly  to  a few  of  these  branches. 

Agriculture.  328  pupils  were  examined  by  me  in  Agriculture  during  the  ye  > 
and  of  these  260  passed,  i.e.,  79-2  per  cent.  These  pupils  eo  ^ 
to  twenty-two  rural  schools  taught  by  masters,  and  I const  ei 

J , . o . rm  -I  P I i • tvmtl  a,  DOOii 


uu  OYYe±JLuy-uwu  iiu-orj.  ooiiwio  «*U5U"  “J  — — -“-“J  , nnolr 

general  result  fair.  The  value  of  teaching  this  subject  nom  u 
is  a matter  of  dispute;  but  as  our  schools  are  elementary,  an  a 


is  a matter  01  dispute;  out  as  our  scnoois  aie  , 

the  mental  faculties  and  physical  activities  of  children  have ^turai 
trained  and  developed  pari  passu  from  the  start,  as  ague  ^ 
operations  in  general  are  unsuited  to  the  age  of  childhood,  an  ^ 
not  lend  themselves  to  systematised  class  instruction;  furfchei, 
children  who  learn  Agriculture,  and  for  whom  the  knowledge  0 
subject  is  intended,  and  is  useful,  are  brought  up  in  the  coun  y, 
are  familiar  one  way  or  another  with  every  operation  an  a 
implement  on  the  farm,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  time  sPe  ., 
farm  or  garden  during  school  hours  can  be  so  utilised  as  to  co  ^ 
proportionately  to  the  process  of  education.  On  the  o ie.  raJ 

however,  the  book,  which  sets  forth  the  rationale  of  every  a£rl  an(j 

operation  and  fact,  should  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  ra  geSj 
gardens  of  the  neighbourhood,  by  collections  and  specimens  0 5 
plants,  seeds,  &c.,  and  this  is  what  my  teachers  throug  era| 
country  set  themselves  to  do  with  much  care  and  interes  1 & 
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As  an  Object  Lesson  to  the  children  and  the  community,  however,  I Reports  on 
should  likelo  see  adjoining  every  school-house  in  the  country  a neatly  ot 

kept  garden,  well  stocked  with  flowers  and  vegetables,  towards  which  Education, 
some  encouragement  might  be  extended  in  the  shape  of  an  annual 
prize.  Headcn, 

Plain  Sewing  and  Knitting  continue  to  receive  satisfactory  atten-  District 
tion.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  girls  of  every  school  in  my  InsvRctor 
district  in  which  a female  teacher  is  employed  have  each  a work-bag  DuLht1, 
containing  materials  for  Sewing  and  Knitting.  The  distribution  and  Needle- 
collection  of  these  bags  occupies  little  time ; the  work  contained  in  wk* 
them  gives  ample  occupation  to  the  girls  during  the  hour’s  lesson 
daily;  they  acquire  good  proficiency  with  the  needle;  they  execute 
satisfactory  specimens  at  the  Results  Examination;  and  every  girl 
from  Fourth  Class  upwards  exhibits  a garment,  as  required  by  the 
Programme,  made  entirely  by  herself  during  the  year. 

■Vocal  Music  is  now  taught  in  forty-five  schools  of  the  district — Singing. 
Tonic  Sol-Fa  in  thirty-eight,  and  Hullah’s  system  in  seven.  At  the 
time  of  my  last  report  it  was  taught  in  thirty-four  schools  only — Tonic 
Sol-fa  in  twenty-six,  and  Hullah  in  eight.  The  results  are  creditable 
in  all  the  schools. 

I am  specially  pleased  to  note  that  Drawing  is  now  taught  with  rawing, 
satisfactory  general  success  in  forty-seven  schools,  as  compared  with 
twenty-six  at  the  time  of  my  last  report,  three  years  ago.  I have 
endeavoured  in  every  way  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  Drawing  in 
my  schools.  Next  to  Needlework  it  is  the  only  branch  of  hand-and- 
eye  training  that  can  be  introduced  and  kept  up  in  every  school 
without  much  expense  or  elaborate  apparatus;  and,  more  than 
Needlework,  it  forms  the  foundation  of  all  technical  instruction.  I 
take  the  opportunity  of  stating  here,  again,  what  I have  recom- 
mended on  other  occasions,  that  Drawing  should  be  commenced  in  the 
Infant  Class  on  checkered  slates,  continued  in  I.  Class  with  more 
advanced  exercises,  and  in  II.  Class  on  checkered  paper,  &c.,  instead 
of  starting  it  for  the  first  time  with  III.  Class  in  ordinary  schools,  as 
we  do  now. 

There  are  twenty  regularly  organised  Infant  schools  and  depart-  Infant 
ments  in  the  district  at  present.  Drill  and  Singing  were  taught  in  all  depart- and 
of  these  during  the  past  year,  and  Kindergarten  in  all  except  one.  ments. 

3,548  pupils  were  examined  by  me  in  Kindergarten,  and  of  these 
3,530  showed  such  skill  and  dexterity  in  handling  the  “ gifts  ” as  to 
merit  a pass.  The  teaching  is,  for  the  most  part,  satisfactory;  but 
in  some  schools  it  is  occasionally  delegated  to  monitors,  who,  though 
they  take  much  interest  in  it,  generally  fail  to  grasp  the  purpose  of 
the  gift  or  occupation,  with  much  consequent  loss  to  the  children. 

The  proper  teaching  of  Kindergarten  is  the  work  of  a true  educa- 
tionist, and  cannot  be  handed  over  to  a mere  amateur.  I have  in 
every  case  endeavoured  to  put  a stop  to  this  practice  when  it  came 
under  my  notice. 

It  has  been  an  excellent  addition  to  our  Programme  to  require  the  infant 
teachers  of  ordinary  schools  to  train  the  pupils  of  the  Infant  Class  in  e*ei'ciscs- 
at  least  two  “ exercises.”  The  exercises  taken  in  my  schools  are,  in 
general,  Ball-frame  and  Object  Lessons.  With  reference  to  the  latter, 

I have  occasionally  found  most  intelligent  teachers  mistaken  as  to  the 
nature  of  an  Object  Lesson.  They  confound  Object  Lesson  with 
Picture  Lesson.  Again,  1 remember  on  one  occasion,  when  I asked 
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the  teacher — a most  energetic  and  successful  one — to  give  an  Object 
Lesson,  he  told  me  he  had  prepared  “ The  Pen,”  and  after  exhausting 
his  subject  by  a few  questions  which  the  children  answered  at  once, 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  prepare  ” 
them  on  another  during  the  year.  In  such  cases  I have  pointed  out 
that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Object  Lesson  is  to  cultivate  the 
observation  of  the  children  by  making  them  handle  the  object,  pulling 
asunder  and  putting  together  when  admissible,  and  to  encourage  them 
to  give  expression  to  their  own  ideas  and  perceptions.  Though  know- 
ledge is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  education,  an  Object  Lesson  should 
not,  however,  be  made  an  ' Information  ” Lesson  merely,  but  rather 
a sort  of  mental  gymnastic  for  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  percep- 
tion, comparison,  judgment,  &c.,  as  well  as  an  occasion  for  enlarging 
the  ’vocabulary  and  acquiring  fluency  in  the  art  of  speech,  the  con- 
versation being  carried  on  mainly  by  the  children.  I should  like 
very  much  to  see  Object  teaching  made  compulsory  in  all  classes,  the 
objects  discussed  being  so  selected  as  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality  as  well  as  the  age  of  the  pupils. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  to  which  tills  report  refers  there  were  133 
monitors  employed  in  the  schools  of  the  district,  ranking  as  under:  — 

27  in  5th  year  of  service. 

23  „ 4th  „ „ „ 

34  „ 3rd  „ „ „ 

22  „ 2nd  „ „ „ 

27  „ 1st  „ „ „ 


All  these  are  being  efficiently  trained  for  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  are  giving  useful  service  in  their  schools. 

I regret  that  my  official  connexion  with  this  district  is  to  terminate 
on  the  1st  March  next.  I found  it  in  a healthy  tone  when  I took 
charge  of  it  nearly  eight  years  ago.  I am  leaving  it  in  a healthy 
tone  now,  and  I shall  always  feel  pleasure  in  remembering  that  my 
intercourse  with  managers  and  teachers  during  that  lengthy  teim 
has  been  of  the  most  friendly  character. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  Headen, 

District  Inspector, 

The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office, 

Dublin. 
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General  Report  on  the  Gort  District  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Tibbs,  b.a.,  Reportaoii , 
District  Inspector.  ’’  ’ Sal.  of 

A National 

~ Education. 

Gort,  November,  1899.  — - 

Gektlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit,  in  obedience  to  your  Tibbs',  b.'a., 
directions,  a General  Report  on  the  schools  of  the  Gort  district,  of 
which  I have  been  in  charge  since  1st  May,  1897.  Gort 

The  district  comprises  the  south-western  portion  of  the  county  Gal-  — 
way  and  the  northern  portion  of  county  Clare,  and  covers  a wide ' 
geographical  area.  It  contains  no  large  towns;  but  the  smaller  towns 
of  Gort,  Corofin,  Ennistymon,  Lisdoonvarna,  Tulla,  Scarriff,  and  Killa- 
loe, and  the  villages  of  Ballyvaughan,  Feakle,  and  Kinvara,  are  all  im- 
portant centres.  There  are  no  manufactures,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
population  live  by  the  land.  Most  of  the  country  is  mountainous  and, 
in  the  Burren  district,  rocky — or,  as  it  is  locally  termed,  “ craggy  ” — 
and  very  few  of  the  farmers  are  well  off.  The  holdings  are  generally 
small,  and  there  is  little  employment  on  this  account  for  the  labouring 
classes.  The  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle  is,  however,  a profitable  in- 
dustry in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Clare.  The  Clare  people,  especially 
in  the  west,  are  a sturdy,  independent,  and  intelligent  race;  and 
although,  perhaps  from  want  of  capital,  their  farming  is  not  always  in 
accordance  with  the  most  modern  and  scientific  principles,  they  make 
the  most  of  the  resources  at  their  command,  and  their  methods  are  not 
so  unsuccessful  as  the  casual  visitor  might  be  inclined  to  suppose. 

The  district  is  well  provided  with  schools,  which  number  135.  In  School*, 
most  parts  of  it  the  average  distance  between  school-houses  is  three 
miles,  and  the  distance  even  for  young  children  is  seldom  excessive.' 

There  are  Convent  schools,  in  charge  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  at  Gort,  Kin-  Convent 
vara,  Ennistymon,  Tulla,  and  Killaloe.  At  the  Gort  Convent  there  is  8ClJjls- 
a flourishing  industrial  department  which  employs  a good  many  ex- 
terns;  and  linen-weaving,  embroidery,  lace-making,  and  many  other 
industries  are  most  successfully  cultivated.  Unfortunately  the  accom- 
modation has  been  up  to  this  unsuitable  and  inadequate;  but  an 
attempt  is  now  to  be  made  to  erect  large,  well-lit,  and  well  ventilated 
buildings,  where  improved  conditions,  by  lessening  the  danger  to 
health  and  eyesight,  will  materially  assist  the  development  of  this 
highly  creditable  enterprise.  At  Kinvara  it  is  also  proposed  to  build 
new  schools  to  replace  the  present  old  buildings ; and  a very  complete 
school-house  was  erected  this  year  for  the  Killaloe  Convent  National 
School  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Brosnahan,  p.p.,  v.g.,  where  the  pupils 
are  taught  under  conditions  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  impossible  in 
the  building  in  which  they  were  previously  housed. 

There  are  s'x  Poor  Law  Union  schools,  situated  at  Gort-,  Corofin, 

Ennistymon,  Ballwaughan,  Scariff,  and  Tulla,  At  Tulla  there  sthc  3‘ 
are  two  departments,  male  and  female,  with  separate  teachers, 
although  the  total  number  examined  in  both  was  only  thirteen.  The 
majority  of  the  children  in  these  schools  are  infants  or  first  class 
pupils;  but  although  the  numbers  are  small — the  total  examined  this 
year  in  the  six  schools  being  only  seventy — far  too  little  is  done  in  the 
ww  of  object  lessons  and  other  suitable  exercises  to  cultivate  the  in- 
telligence of  these  poor  children,  whose  surroundings  in  the  workhouse 
jraids  are  not  desirable.  This  neglect,  is  not  due  to  want  of  time,  but 
lack  of  energy  or  to  incapacity  on  the  teacher’s  part.  The  manage- 
ment of  these  schools  might  well  be  more  effective;  and  they  require 
ffi.mectors  visits  much  often er  than  we  have  time  to  pay  them, 
iho  Ordinary  schools  number  124.  including1  one  Island  school — on  Ordinary 


J uimiUCi  JLZl**.  JLllUiUU-IXlg  UJltJ  J.&1CUIU  SGI1UUT U11T\I  • ] 

s andeddy— transferred  last  year  from  the  Galway  district.  Two  s atl0na 
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schools  were  struck  off  during  the  year.  One  of  these  was  Bally- 
comey  Female,  the  adjoining  male  school  being  converted  into  a 
mixed  school,  as  there  were  not  sufficient  children  available  for  two 
school.  Mountain  View  school,  in  the  parish  of  Caller  Feakle,  was 
the  other  school  struck  off,  being  no  longer  required  m the  locality. 
At  Lisdoonvama,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Very  Eev  E. 
Power  p p v g , two  fine  schools — one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls 
have  replaced  the  dilapidated  old  Rathbane  school-house;  and  a new 
school  has  been  opened  at  Turlough  by  the  Rev.  P J.  Newell,  r.P„  of 
New  Quay  since  I came  to  the  district.  A new  school  is  m course  of 
erection  and  will  shortly  be  opened  at  Killomoran,  near  Gort,  replac- 
ing an  old  and  unsuitable  building. 

Cf  the  total  number  of  schools,  fifty  are  vested  m the  Commis- 
sioners, fiftv-one  in  trustees,  and  thirty-four  are  non-vested.  The 
number  of  the  latter,  embracing  the  bad  school-houses,  shows  a steady 
decline  - there  are  now  only  about  seven  school-houses  which  may 
be  classed  as  bad,  and  thirteen  the  condition  of  which  is 
lriddlino*.  The  non-vested  school  for  girls  at  Inchovea  has  recently 
been  enlarged,  and  both  it  and  the  hoys’  school  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  patron,  Mr.  Wilson  FitzGerald,  d.l.  As  a rule  how- 
ever, the  managers  find  it  very  hard  to  obtain  any  funds  ocally  for 
repairs  Schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  are  kept  m fair 
repair  by  the  Board  of  Works;  but  even  m their  ca.se  the  repairs  are 
sometimes  long  delayed,  and  in  painting  gravelling,  lime-wash, ng,  fc„ 
inadequate  work  seems  to  be  done.  With  schools  vested  m trustee 
repairs  are  a matter  of  greater  initial  difficulty.  The  trustees  do  not, 
as  far  as  I know,  fulfil  the  obligation  of  their  trust  in  this  lespect, 
and  the  fabric  often  becomes  seriously  deteriorated  before  the  manager 
is  able  to  have  even  the  most  obvious  and  necessary  repairs  executed. 
The  outer  woodwork  exposed  to  the  weather  seldom  shows  even  one 
decent  coat  of  paint,  and  occasionally  it  is  merely  washed  with  me 
Considering  that  these  schools  are  built  very  -largely  at  thppubta 
expanse,  the  least  that  ought  to  be  required  is  that  they  hcnld 
kept  in  good  substantial  repair— out  of  tlie  local  rates  if  it -cannot  ta 
done  in  any  other  way.  Very  few  of  the  schools  m the  district  are 
whitewashed  externally  and  internally  once  a year. 

I do  not  think  that  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  neatae* 
cleanliness,  and  taste,  of  which  every  school  should  be  a model 
ex  amp1  e in  this  respect  set  by  the  Convent  schools  is  very _ TO 
followed.  Even  under  young,  superior  looking,  packers  flesh  f 
tariffing  college,  I have  frequently  seen  cobwebs  dusty  wafisAB, 
tablets,  dirty  floor,  unsanitary  offices,  dirty  windows  wi  ™ 
window  cords,  porches  untidy  with  no  can  racks  teachers  cuptai 
and  desk  filled  up  with  old  papers  and  rubbish,  and  the  teach® A 
to  give  any  reason  for  his  failure  to  attend  to  these  T ' ” 

casual  visitor  could  help  noticing  at  first  glance. 
teachers,  are,  however,  T find,  much  more  careful  f “ws 

than  the  men.  Some  of  them  have  flowers  m pots  m the  wind 
and  hang  coloured  pictures  suitable  for  object  lessons  on  the  , 
and  in  l few  cases  little  flower  gardens  are  to  be  » * 
schools,  and  the  playgrounds  have  gravelled  walks  an f l ^tbyiU- 

I find,  too,  that  where  the  teacher  shows  a proper  self-respec 
ing  neatly  and  suitably,  the  pupils  are  apt  to  follow riie  - 

They  keep  their  clothes  clean  and  mended  the  girls  wear • cle ^ 
f-res;  and  books  and  work  are  generally  tidily  kept  cleanliness 
basket.  Something  ought  to  be  done  to  make  neatness  a . on 

compulsory ; and  part  of  the  grants  to  ea-ch  school  should  d p 
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te.  The  h<^es  tf  the  peasantry  and  their  surroundings  might  in  Report,  „„ 
time  be  veiy  diffeient  fiom  what  they  now  too  often  are  if  the  schools  tbe  State  of 
set  a good  example.  The  manners  and  discipline  of  the  nunik  would  Stion^ 

* be  improved,  although  I seldom  have  in  this  distrXTcLTm  * -01" 
of  want  of  either.  In  the  above  respects  and  in  other  small  points  TimB  a 
there  is  room  for  improvement.  I know  some  teachers  for  instance 
whom  I usually  find  with  their  hats  on  in  school  when  I visit  them’ ImpKU,r- 
inc  dentally.  The  boys  do  not  in  these  schools  keep  their  caps  on  ■ GorL_ 
bnt  I do  not  see,  following  tile  teacher’s  practice,  why  they  should  not  Discipline 
do  so  with  equal  propriety.  At  the  Results  Examination  in  this  dis-“dnn„E 
tact  I find  almost  invariably  that  the  pupils  behave  well  and 
attempts  at  copying,  communicating,  or  prompting  are  extremely  rare 
There  are,  of  course,  a certain  number  of  schools  where  the  teachers'  Drill 
having  themselves  no  idea  of  order  and  method,  do  not  insist  upon 
their  pupi  s standing  properly  in  drafts  or  marching  in  regular  sucies- 
" at  the  change  of  classes.  The  schools,  however,  of  which 
this  can  be  said  are,  I am  glad  to  say,  gradually  growing 
fewer.  I was  particularly  struck  with  the  improvement  effected 
recently  in  this  respect  by  the  introduction  of  drill  into  a 
certain  school.  The  teacher  has  just  returned  from  his  train 
ing  college  where  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  being  drilled 
himself.  Before  ten  o clock  he  parades  all  the  pupils  present  in  the 
playground  for  physical  drill,  tallest  on  the  right  and  infants  on  the 
’f'j-,1  W1t“ess^  the  drill  one  morning;  it  was  gone  through  most 
steadily  and  cred.tably  even  by  the  little  infants,  who,  like  the  bigger 
boys,  seemed  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly;  and  the  teacher  informed  me 
that  the  pupils  now  come  to.  school  earlier  than  they  had  hitherto  done 
so  as  not  to  miss  fie  drill.  The  discipline  of  the  school  was  greatly 
improved.  I should  like  to  see  this  exercise  become  general  7 

Another  condition  of  good  discipline  is  that  the  pupils  should  be  Warmth 
comfortable.  If  they  are  cold,  for  instance,  they  cannot  sit  quiet  or 
give  proper  attention  to  their  work;  and  the  fuel  question  in  most 
schools  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved.  In  some  schools  here 
the  children  subscribe  to  a coal  fund,  and  they  generally  have  a good 
? , Turf  is,  however,  the  usual  fuel  burnt;  sometimes  it  arrives  in 
leads;  sometimes  each  child  brings  a sod  under  his  arm.  But  the 
supply  is  generally  precarious  and  casual;  and  at  incidental  visits  in 
the  winter  months  I have  too  often  to  complain  either  of  bad  fires  or 

tl™  to,  “o111  ™til  °'clock  or  later-  some- 

times, of  there  being  no  fire  at  all.  Many  of  the  children  in  this  dis- 

t“einmwetweato  baref,ooted;  most  *e  girls  carry  shawls;  and 
Mes  bm  T * ’i  some  protection  to  the  upper  parts  of  their 

wto  are  ] Jt  ‘t ,6T i13®  a h?7  With  ™ overooafc-  That  children 

to  do Tro™  l l 1 7 ff  aS  WS  1 35  a“l7  olad  should  be  o^eeted 
I a mTTJ  * n tlle^  m addition’  wet  “d  eold  is  absurd, 
not  uncommon  “ .comparatively  little  sickness.  Fever,  of  course,  is  Epidemic, 

® TrS  dwellings  where  sanitary  arrangements  do  not  exist 
epideSiWmm  , t “ever,taken-  Measles,  however,  was  the  only 
the  past  venr  wblch.bbf.  s°h°ols  suffered  to  any  great  extent  during 
The  weather b necessitating  m many  eases  dosing  for  short  periods^, 
tf  the  S™1  i^m§:  tbe  summer  was  exceptionally  fine.  At  many  isn,tarI 

Li ' fV"  fairl7  Wdl  “ -ft-i  =S- 

pay  sufficient  ^ might  be  cleailer-  The  teachers  hardly 

fc  sweedigs  of  ?be10nh  1 S ^ often  dePosit  asbes  and 

very  badroxamnlft  e|oboobroom  floor  in  the  playground,  and  this  is  a 
tion  is  not  nronevi^  I have  to  complain  that  ventila-  Ventilation 

not  properly  attended  to.  Instances  in  whidi  I find  windows 
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, +v,„  fasteners  are  out  of  order  are  very  rare;  but  i 

nailed  upb^a  windows  wiU  open  and  are  all  kept  shut  for  several  | 
cases  where  ^ damp  children  in  a small  school  are 

successwe  hours ;with  p^  ^ ^ .g  ^ ^ 

not,  unfortuna  y>  tJl(J  different  classes  and  their  literary  work 
fgfe  does  not  notice  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  atmosphere  he  , 
ifbreathing.  The  special  ventilators  m some  of  the  older  vested  | 

detlt  circles  mrke8dSwttrtristoheSed 

often  seen  The  slates  for  use  in  junior  classes  for  muting  are  often 
olten  seen.  wken  • and  few  teachers  take  care  to  keep 

pfoptSoS  pencils  of  sufficient  length  in  the  children's  hands 
Thev  complain  that  the  children  break  them  ; but  m wel  -conducted 
Schools  Xe  pencils  as  well  as  slates  are  issued  and  collected  at  each 

twenty-two.  Besides  the  fi  conducted  by  one  teacher  only.  Thera 

ofTTools  Td  until  a change  in  the  regulations  makes  this  impossible, 

■ Tnaget  must  no  doubt  sometimes  find  local  pressure  in  favour  of  an 

* the  general  style  of  the 
inero  is,  x > Z Their  soc;ai  position  is  now  much 

and  a subsTent  probationary  period  of  five  years’  teaching  feed 

t wffiT  stuld  like!  at  to  » 

teachers  go  in  for  more  general  reading  of  an  improving  nature, 
formation  of  public  libraries  in  the  smaller  towns  would  be  a gi 
benefit,  not  oily  to  them  hut  also  to  all  classes;  but  such  schemes 

aS  The  retn'ementt  instruction  in  two  suitable  exercises  as  a condi- 
tion of  payment  of  Results  fees  for  the  literary  passes  m Infants 
class  hasffione  much  good.  Object  lessons  are  now  attempted  m th 
majority  of  the  schools,  and  in  some  cases  are  really  well  glven;  ’ 
teo  often  the  teachers  do  not  take  trouble  enough  to  make  th® 
interesting  and  to  give  variety.  The  hall  frame,  though  m gene g 
™ X really1  well  taught.  A period  is 
■ elementary  drawing;  and  the  results,  though  indifferent. 
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improvement.  Kindergarten  is  not  taught  except  in  Convent  R.Po«.„„ 
schools;  but  one  or  two  of  the  ordinary  schools  are  commencing  to  ,,,°  Sta'«  °f 
teach  kindergarten  drawing  in  their  infant  classes.  Drill  and  cadis-  ijf’0”-1 
thenics  are  occasionally  attempted,  with  fair  success;  and  in  a few  u^on’ 
outside  the  Convent  schools,  the  infants  make  an  attempt  to  sine- •’ 
but  drill  and  singing  are  taught  with  difficulty  as  infants’  exercises  in 
schools  where  a class-room  is  not  available.  There  are  very  few  Inspect°r- 
schools  where  the  infants'  time  is  fully  and  properly  occupied-  and  <*°r— 
these  are  probably  the  only  ones  where  infants  do  not  spend  too 
much  time  in  that  class.  In  most  schools  they  are  left  far  too  much 
to  (lie  charge  of  senior  pupils,  while  the  teacher  devotes  his  time  to 
the  other  classes;  and  many  of  the  defects  of  style  and  intelligence 
se  common  m higher  classes  may,  I think,  be  traced  to  the  teachers' 
neglect  of,  or  indifference  towards,  the  intelligent  training  of  the 
youngest  children.  I examined  a school  lately  where  the  infants  were 
mostly  able  to  read  quite  half  the  Board’s  first  book,  besides  being 
well  able  to  answer  questions  on  the  subject-matter  and  go  through 
ssveral  suitable  exercises;  and  this  without  any  over-pressure.  I 
need  not  say  that  to  examine  the  higher  classes  was  an  equal  pleasure 
Insufficient  time,  as  a rule,  is  given  to  Reading,  especiallv  „ 
m the  senior  classes,  taking  into  account  the  length  of  the  g' 
course  and  the  difficulties  attending  the  proper  teaching  of  ex 
planation  of  subject-matter  in  a thorough  manner  Reading  itself 
is  still  indifferently  taught.  Teachers  seem  unable  to  obtain  I clear 
distinct,  intelligent  style  of  speaking.  Many  of  them  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  attitude  and  deportment  of  the  pupils  at  this  lesson  • and 
instead  of  making  them  read  in  the  natural  voice  they  accept’ 
without  correction  a droning  monotone.  As  for  Poetry,  it  is  p„etrv 
hardly  ever  possible  to  catch  the  words,  without  referring  io-  the 
book  unless  one  rs  already  familiar  with  the  passage,  and  knows 
what  to  expect;  while  pupils  can  hardly  ever  tell  what  the  po-em 
is  about  I should  prefer  to  see  the  course  in  Reading  shortened  ' 
and  that  no  pass  should  be  awarded  unless  the  little  that  was  offered 
was  well  read,  and  thoroughly  understood.  Explanation  of  subject- 
matter  is  seldom  intelligently  taught.  Many  teachers  merely  get  the 
pupils  to  learn  the  meanings  of  the  longer  words;  it  is  far  less  trouble 
to  get  children  to  learn  by  rote  than  to  teach  them 
Writing  is  moderately  well  taught.  It  does  not,  however  as  w v - 
a rule,  receive  sufficient  supervision.  In  Letter-writing  some  pro-  *' 
gress  is  being  made.  Punctuation,  however,  is  often  neglected  and  Lever' 

wl  thrt  rnaW%t°fe^eSS  ref'  ideaS’  CTen  “ famiI™'  subjects,  S' 
na  Uvf  w t and„faclh‘y  wbich  might  be  expected.  This  is  due 
partly  to  want  of  sufficient  practice  in  original  composition;  dictation 

at  n eibf  t 7 f confanlfd  t°°  long.  It  is  also  due  to  want  of 

of  reading’ and  to  defects  in  the 

The  puuor  e'asses  usuaUy  speil  well,  but  Dictation  often  suffers  from  n- 
want  Of  prMtlce  It  ls  often  set  aB;de  for  Transcription,  which  is  not 
tcteVforfb  l afterwards ; and  when  Dictation  is’ the  subject 
ithe  tme  tinie.ay’  * attemPt  to  read  for  several  classes 

etl°  aPPeal's  to  receive  more  care  and  time  than  most  of  the  , - 1 
Mate-  af  sub.lects-  At  the  Results  examinations  the  junior  pupils  Ar,tI"ne'10 
Sd  3 -f  Wf  “ tWs  subieet,  “d  most  of  the  lenio™ 

underlying  anv  ru’n  ? tb  an  intelligent  explanation  of  the  principle 
y g y ii-o , the  children  are  usually  busy  working  at  cards. 
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Parsing  is 

of  Analysis  or  Precis  substituted  for  this  subject  in 

^T^Geo^hy  the  pupils  are  carefully  prepared  and  can  answer 
in  Geograpiiy  u r i ,1  blank  maps.  TI10  maps  of  the 

readily  both  on  the  or  taught  in  sufficient  detail  in  the 

Continents  and  X do  not  think  they  ever  mil  be,  until  j 

they  afbtoken  into  account  in  assigning  the  mark  for  which  the 
they  are  taren  u OTOgramme  for  the  pass  mark  m this  class 

Results  fee  is  paid.  i progr  omprehensive  enough;  while 

“gei  be  a little 

•X  jJL  j&gxxttt&tiEzi 

passes,  but  Hon  id_  Xn  order  that  instruction  in  theoretical 

surate  with  the  hig  P j ld  accompanied  by  instruction 

Agriculture  may  do  any  S^it^otU  ^ ^P  school  ^ ^ 

If  ?t  Tubber AMale  National  School;  and  two  gardens  at 

district — at  lubber  , , t G t c011vent  National  school. 

Lough  Gutra  Male  and  .Female  and l at  ^ Knitting,  and 

Needlework  is  usua  y w _ c i industrial  Programme  is  still 
Cutting-out  reoeiye  the  schools  prefer  the 

time  for  a11  the  Needle- ' 

^tinCsomeS 

gL"arS'  7tLinst4tion  giyen  is  somewhat  mediocre. 

teSyent  schools  and  in  some  few  others. 

Ths;s  soiti 

ptJng^gTat  generally ZtTto^Tle^ZoZl 

of  schools,  but  soldo, 

with  success  in  sixth  class.  » tu  Irish  language  has 

e,  „..i,  - 

enable  one  to  judge  of  its  probabte  buw»*  complicated 

as  far  as  possible  grouped  m such  subjects  as  Reading,  r j, 
Agriculture, ihe  course  extending  oyer  the 

The  Accounts  are  usually  neatly  as  web  as  co  y k P j iably 

teachers  are  punctual  m the  discharge  of  their  duties  J-  J 

ecutousindPgenerally  intelligent,  they  are 

suggestions  X may  have  to  offer  and  do  use  their 

Most  of  the  Managers  visit  their  school L clXen  My  thanks  are 
best  efforts  to  keep  up  the  attendance  of  the  childien.  i y 
due  to  them  for  the  kindly  assistance  they  always  exten 

I am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  Tibbs,  District  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries.  , 
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General  Report  on  the  Ennis  District  by  Mr.  D.  T.  M'Enjsjry,  M*A.,  Report  oil 
District  Inspector.  ’ ’ o£ 

Education. 

Ennis,  December,  1899.  mt.Ixt. 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  general  SiT 
report  on  the  state  of  primary  education  in  this  district,  of  which  implctor. 

I have  been  in  charge  since  1st  February,  1898.  Elmis 

The  boundaries,  physical  features,  and  social  condition  of  the  dis- , , — 
trict  remain  what  they  were  in  my  predecessor’s  time;  they  have  been  S“tl.iot 
sufficiently  described  in  the  introduction  to  his  report  for  the  year  110 ' 
1893.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people,  but 
salmon  fishing  is  also  extensively  carried  on  along  the  coast,  in  the 
River  Shannon,  and  in  the  estuary  of  the  Fergus.  During  the  year 
ended  30th  September,  1899,  there  were  134  National  schools  in 
operation  in  the  district,  viz.,  128  ordinary  National  schools,  three  Schools. 
Convent  National  schools,  and  three  Poor  Law  Union  schools  con- 
taining five  departments.  Of  these  schools  118  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  R.C.  clergymen,  three  are  under  the  management  of  E.C. 
clergymen,  while  thirteen  are  "under  lay  management. 

As  regards  the  state  of  the  buildings  it  may  be  said  that  the  vested  State  of 
premises  of  modem  date  are  suitable  in  construction,  afford  ample  school 
accommodation,  and  are  maintained  in  a satisfactory  condition.  The  luildi“Ss 
older  school  buildings  are  not,  as  a rule,  of  a high  standard,  and 
some  of  them  are  rapidly  falling  into  a state  of  bad  repair.  In  not 
a few  of  these  cases,  however,  reasonable  sanitary  requirements  con- 
tinue to  be  supplied,  though  often  at  considerable  expenditure. 

Repeated  inspection  of  the  schools  in  the  district  only  confirms  the 
opinion  that  a good  deal  has  yet  to  be  faced  in  the  matter  of  building, 
before  suitable  accommodation  is  in  every  instance  provided.  At 
least  fifteen  of  the  existing  structures  are,  strictly  speaking,  unfit 
for  school  purposes,  and,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  will  need  to  be 
replaced  by  more  suitable  houses ; and  eight  others  are  defective  as 
regards  out-offices  and  space.  The  managers,  however,  are  fully 
alive  to  their  responsibilities  in  this  matter,  and  are  determined  that 
nothing  shall  be  left  undone  which  can  contribute  to  essential  comfort 
and  suitability.  Already,  as  the  sequel  shows,  they  have  begun  to 
bestir  themselves  to  good  purpose. 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  following  new  vested  school-houses  New 
have  been  built,  viz.,  Ennis  Male  N.S.,  Doolough  Mixed  N.S.,  and  houses. 
Uoonanaha  Male  and  Female  N.  Schools.  These  school-houses  have 
been  erected  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wants  of  their  respective 
localities,  where,  hitherto  no  National  schools  existed,  and  are  of  the 
most  approved  type  as  regards  commodiousness  and  general  equip- 
ment. Very  unsuitable  school-houses  at  Barefield,  Gortglass,  Lacken, 
and  Lack  have  also  been  replaced  within  the  same  period  bv  hand- 
some and  comfortable  vested  buildings.  A vested  school-house  for 
boys  is  nearing  completion  at  Bulrush,  and  another  at  Annagh,  to 
supply,  in  each  case,  the  place  of  a most  unsightly  and  uncomfortable 
structure.  Building  grants  have  also  been  sanctioned  for  the  erection 
of  schools  at  Kildysart,  Clooney,  Connolly,  and  Cahirmurpliy,  which 
are  badly  needed.  There  still  remain  some  really  unsatisfactory 
houses,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  meet  the  conditions  subject  to 
which  the  Board’s  grants  are  payable.  These  are : Killerk, 

Cahiraown,  Shragh,  Kanturk,  Lisroe,  Inch,  Baltard,  Kilmurry  M.  and 
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F and  Newmarket  M.  and  F.  There  is  however,  a prospect  of 
obtaining  new  schools  at  Newmarket,  Kilmurry,  and  Baltard. 
The  withdrawal  of  grants  has  been  threatened  since  December,  1898, 
in  the  case  of  Inch  School,  but,  beyond  the  procuring  of  a site,  no 
steps  have  since  been  taken  to  provide  suitable  accommodation  there. 

During  the  period  under  review,  a good  deal  has  been  done  m the 
way  of  enlarging  existing  buildings,  and  bringing  them  into  line 
with  official  requirements.  Class-rooms  are  being  added  to  Moveen 
M and  F.  Schools,  to  Quin  M.  and  F.  Schools,  and  to  Doonbeg  M. 
school  Ballycar  School  lias  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  minor 
repairs  and  fittings  have  been  effected  m Cree  School,  and  in 
Knockerra  M School.  Extensive  alterations  and  repairs  are  also 
about  being  commenced  in  the  case  of  the  Miltown  Schools. 

As  regards  the  maintenance  of  school  buildings,  some  arrangement 
or  rule  should  be  adopted,  whereby  all  repairs  should  be  regularly 
attended  to.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  an  Inspector  to  be 
repeatedly  directing  the  manager’s  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the 
renewal  of  desks,  floors,  &c. 

In  the  buildings  of  recent  construction  the  furniture  is,  m most 
respects  satisfactory ; rarely  have  any  been  provided  but  substantial 
and  suitable  articles.  There  are,  however,  a good  many  schools  m 
which  the  desks  need  to  be  replaced  with  others  of  better  construction 
as  regards  slope  and  height.  In  the  planning  of  desks  it  would  m 
my  opinion,  be  very  desirable  that  the  principal  teacher  he  consulted 
by  the  architect  before  the  details  are  settled,  as  many  a useful  hint 
may  be  got  in  this  way.  At  present  it  is  no  unusual  occurrence  to 
meet  with  desks  which,  instead  of  varying  with  the  ages  of  the 
children  are  all  of  the  same  shape  and  height;  so  that  a child  six 
years  old  is  obliged  to  sit  at  a desk  better  suited  for  pupils  whose  ages 
range  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  . T 

Maps  are,  in  general,  numerous  enough,  and  m fair  condition  in 
some  cases,  however,  they  soon  become  unsightly  and  illegible  from 
being  allowed  to  detach  themselves  bit  by  bit  from  then  l oilers,  fiom 
being  stained  with  ink  and  dust,  and  from  being  suspended  on 
damp  walls.  The  carelessness  of  some  teachers  m this  respect  is 
well  nigh  incredible.  The  school  clock,  though  generally  m evidence, 
is  in  too  many  instances,  out  of  repair.  Again,  many  schools  are  in- 
adequately supplied  with  apparatus.  Kindergarten  slates,  which  are 
invaluable  in  teaching  elementary  Drawing  to  infants,  are  usually 
wanting.  Sometimes  one  blackboard  has  to  serve  for  every  cte 
Sets  of  illustrations  for  Conversation  Lessons  are  rarely  found,  and 
rarer  still  is  it  to  meet  with  schools  whose  walls  are  adorned  with 
cheerful  pictures  of  plants,  animals,  and  men.  Simple  materials  for 
exercise  in  form,  colour,  size,  measure,  and  weight  are  also,  m most 

03  Fnel^ is* plentiful  in  the  district,  and  consequently  it  is  rare  to  meet 
schools  in  which  good  fires  are  not  kept  up  m winter  and  sprng. 
Contributions,  ranging  from  6 d.  to  U.  per  head,  are  levied  oi i sue  n 
pupils  as  can  afford  to  pay  in  the  rare  instances  where  trnf  i n 
forthcoming.  The  fires  are  not,  however,  always  lighted  a the  prop® 
time  in  the  morning,  and  two  or  three  instances  have  recently  come 
under  my  notice  where  the  schoolrooms  were  not  heated  even  a 
11  o’clock  In  such  cases  positive  cruelty  is  inflicted  on  little  cluH 
by  being  obliged  to  remain,  m cold  weather,  in  cheerles  , 
schoolrooms.  Owing  to  defective  construction,  the  chimneys  in  some 
schools  in  the  district  smoke. 
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The  plans  upon  which  some  of  the  older  schools  are  built  make  Reports  on 
it  impossible  for  them  to  be  satisfactorily  ventilated.  In  some  cases  l,lc  State  of 
the  windows  do  not  admit  of  being  easily  opened,  in  others  the  S“°atiL 
opening  is  not  of  sufficient  size  for  summer  ventilation.  Of  course  ” : — 
in  all  tne  more  modern  buildings  these  defects  do  not  exist.  Sufficient  wEnJu 
attention  is  not  given  to  sanitation  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  schools.  M-A-\ 

Few  of  the  closets  admit  of  being  properly  flusned,  and  it  is  only  Inw'ator.  . 
m rare  cases  that  disinfectants  are  used  ; consequently  they  become  Emiis. 
positively  dangerous  to  health,  particularly  in  warm  weather.  I have  v "T"  • 
also  noticed,  from  time  to  time,  the  offices,  and  even,  the  approaches  .Dd  “t,on 
thereto,  in  a most  filthy  condition.  One  would  imagine  that  even  sanitation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  protecting  themselves  and  their  families 
from  the  serious  risks  to  which  they  are  exposed  owing  to  the 
spread  of  epidemics,  the  teachers  would  be  the  first  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  bestowing  adequate  attention  on  the  hygienic  conditions 
under  which  their  work  is  performed. 

There  are  eight  schools  to  which  no  playgrounds  are  attached,  and  piay. 
in  at  least  as  many  other  cases  the  plots  are  too  small  for  grounds, 
recreation  purposes.  The  vast  majority  of  the  playgrounds  are 
characterized  by  a want  of  tidiness  and  taste.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with 
a well-gravelled,  smooth,  and  clean  approach  to  the  school  door,  whilst 
heaps  of  dust  and  ashes,  fly-leaves  of  paper,  and  loose  stones’  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  A bin,  or  some  such  receptacle,  should  be  kept 
for  paper,  dust,  &c.,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a playground 
monitor.  In  every  playground  some  suitable  shrubs  should  be 
planted,  and  a few  flower  beds  laid  out;  and  the  children  should  be 
encouraged  to  interest  themselves  in  trimming  the  beds,  and  in 
tending  the  flowers.  Wherever  sufficient  space  is  available  games 
should  be  organized  for  the  elder  children  under  the  teacher's 
guidance;  for  in  addition  to  the  relaxation  and  exercise  which  they 
afford,  they  react  on  the  school  work,  and  cause  it  to  be  performed  Games,  &c. 
with  more  vigour  and  interest.  It  has  also  been  noticed,  where  games 
have  been  practised,  that  the  pupils  give  less  trouble  an  school,  and 
are  much  more  amenable  to  discipline.  Where  children  are  restricted 
to  a rather  limited  space,  some  physical  exercises  should  be  practised 
during  play-time,  so  as  to  ensure  to  each  child  as  much  .exercise  as 
the  time  will  permit. 

The  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Irish  Education  Act,  1892,  are  in-  Compulsory 
operative  in  this  district.  The  only  towns  to  which  these  clauses 
apply  are  Ennis  and  Kilrush.  In  Ennis  a committee  has  been 
regularly  constituted,  but  no  further  action  taken;  in  Kilrush  no 
steps  have  been  taken  by  the  local  authority  to  render  the  clauses 
operative. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  attendance,  unless  where  inter-'.,,  . 
fered  with  by  epidemics,  was  fairly  regular.  The  total  number  on  *"“■ 
rolls  at  the  end  of  the  Results  periods  was  13,681,  the  number  in 
average  attendance,  was  8,805,  and  the  number  qualified  by  attend- 
ance for  examination,  9,804.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  average  at- 
tendance  amounted  to  upwards  of  64  per  cent.,  and  the  number 
qualified  for  examination  to  72  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  rolls. 

11ns  attendance  must  be  regarded  as  of  more  than  average  regularity. 

It  is  only  by  visiting  the  schools  in  the  poorer  localities  and  observing  CWs  of 
tile  pale,  pinched,  and  cheerless  faces,  and  scanty  clothing  of  the  ^regular 
children  that  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  grave  difficulties  that  a“enda,‘ce- 
have  to  be  contended  with  in  this  matter.  In  schools  frequented  by 
pupils  in  comfortable  circumstances,  whose  parents  appreciate  the 
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in  maintaining  a regular  attendance,  provided  the  quality  of  the 
TeaMno  be  fairly  good.  Deductions  m attendance  must  a ways  be 
ZL  fn  a bleak  exposed  county  such  as  thrs  on  account  o bad 
weather  and  distance  from  school.  Many  of  the  younger  children, 
who  are  the  greatest  sufferers  from  bad  and  stormy  weather,  remain 
Tway  a good  deal  in  winter.  Again,  in  the  busy  seasons  ™„  sprang 
and  autumn,  the  farmers  are,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour,  very 
— much  dependent  on  the  help  of  the  grown  members  of  their  families  ; 
the  result  being  a considerable  diminution  in  attendance  m the  senior 
classes  Finally,  there  has  been,  during  the  past  fifteen  months,  a 
considerable  amount  of  irregular  attendance  arising  from  epidemics, 
indeed  on  no  previous  occasion  have  X heard  so  much  complaint  from 
teachers  of  epidemic  ailments.  The  schools  are  occasionally  closed  on 
insufficient  grounds,  the  moment  cases  of  illness  in  the  locality  are 
reported,  as  the  teachers  are  well  aware  that  to  keep  them  open  while 
sickness  prevails  means  the  lowering  of  their  average  attendance. 
What  causes  most  annoyance  to  teachers  is  intermittent  absence 
that  is  remaining  away  for  two  or  three  days  m each  week  which 
breaks  the  continuity  of  the  school  work,  and  necessitates  additional 

,.  1C  Punctuality  of  attendance  is  secured  in  several  schools  by  good 
S'  y example  on  the  part  of  the  staff,  by  gentle  pressure  and  occasionally 
attendance,  by  admonishing  the  unpunctual.  In  other  cases  the  late  comers  are 
deprived  of  some  of  the  privileges  of  the  punctual.  In  not  a few 
schools,  however,  an  unpunctual  attendance  continues  to  be  a serious 
failing,  and  no  effort  is  seemingly  made  to  prevent  children  from 
straggling  in  up  to  the  moment  of  roll-call,  and  occasionally  after  the 
rolls  have  been  marked. 

A favourable  feature  of  the  district  is,  however,  the  high  classifica- 
tion of  the  children.  As  a rule,  the  children  are  not  withdrawn 
before  they  reach  the  higher  classes,  and  it  is  quite  a common  occui- 
rence  to  examine  in  Sixth  class  upwards  of  twenty  pupils  in  schools 
where  the  maximum  number  for  examination  does  not  exceed  100. 
Excluding  the  Convent  schools  the  131  ordinary  and  Poor  L 
..  . , . ...  ..i.j.  i o c\n  innolmi’ci  r>ln.sKP.n  a.q  tolIows  : — 


High 

c'ascifi  cation 
of  pupi  s. 


Classifi- 
cation of 
teachers. 


CLASS. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Principal. 

Assistant. 

Principal.  | 

Assistant. 

I.‘ 

20 

9 

23 

I.* 

13 

2 

10 

— 

II 

34 

1?- 

16 

16 

78 

14 

li 

It 

32 

Total,  . 

81 

25 

49 

48 

1 203 

Worh- 

wistresscs. 


70  per  cent,  of  the  principal,  and  about  33  per  cent,  of  the  assistant 

teachers  have  undergone  a course  of  training  in 

Training  College,  and  fully  43  per  cent,  of  the  classed  teachers 

still  remain  untrained.  . • 

Employment  is  also  given  to  sixteen  extern  workmistresses  in  tne 

schools. 
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The  work  done  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  is  sound  and  efficient ; Reports  on 
but  there  is  a large  number  of  schools  where  it  can  scarcely  be  “f  of 
termed  passable,  and  at  least  seven  cases  wnere  it  is  unskilful  and  Edu'Sm. 


almost  worthless,  and  where  no  improvement  can  be  looked  for  so  Kr  ^~T 
long  as  the  present  teachers  are  retained  in  office.  The  prevailing  M'Encru, 
faults  of  the  teaching  in  the  bad  or  indifferent  schools  arise  from  wane  mfmct 
of  due  preparation  for  each  day’s  work.  To  improve  the  matter  of  i’upici<,r. 
the  instruction  the  teachers  must  devote  more  time  to  preparing  and  K,ulia- 
thinking  over  _ their  school  work.  Bom  teachers — men  with  ProMency 
singular  capacity  for  guiding  youthful  minds — are  no  doubt  and 
occasionally  met  with,  but  the  great  majority  must  always  mo,hod- 
have  to  rely  on  acquired  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
education  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties.  If,  as  has 
been  often  stated,  the  aim  of  instruction  is  to  give  the  pupil 
power  to  think  for  himself  and  to  create  in  him  a love  of  knowledge 
the  quantity  of  the  matter  taught  is  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
method  by  which  it  is  taught.  It  behoves  teachers  then,  not  only  to 
make  a careful  study  of  the  best  works  on  principles  and  method, 
but  also  to  make  careful  preparation  of  each  subject  which  they 
undertake  to  teach,  and  to  spend  more  time  in  framing  their  own 
questions  and  illustrations.  But  this  is  just  what  many  of  the 
indifferent  teachers  never  think  of  doing;  when  their  attention  is 
directed  to  defects  in  their  teaching,  and  to  the  necessity  for  previous 
preparation,  their  reply  almost  iffvariably  is,  “ Would  you  have  us 
spend  all  our  evenings  preparing  lessons”?  The  following  are  the 
most  usual  defects  met  with  in  methods  of  teaching  and  organization — 

(a.)  telling  the  children  what  they  should  find  out  for  themselves; 

(b.)  too  much  noisy,  monotonous,  and  mechanical  teaching  in  the 
junior  classes ; (c.)  insufficient  use  made  of  the  blackboard  in  teaching 
Arithmetic,  Writing,  Object  Lessons,  etc. ; (d.)  undue  delay  in  obtain- 
ing books  and  other  requisites,  and  in  promoting  the  pupils  who 
have  passed  with  merit  at  the  examination;  (e.)  neglect  of  time- 
table; (f.)  neglect  to  prepare,  at  the  end  of  each  week'  a syllabus  of 
the  work  to  be  performed  in  school  during  the  subsequent  week. 

The  number  of  paid  monitors  at  present  serving  their  apprentice-  Monitors, 
ship  is  eighty-seven,  of  whom  thirty-seven  are  males,  and  fifty  are 
females.  At  their  annual  examinations  these  young  people,  as  a 
rule,  display  a good  acquaintance  with  the  curriculum  prescribed  for 
their  respective  years.  Their  practical  training,  too,  is  receiving  much 
more  careful  attention  than  was  formerly  the  case,  although  instances 
are  still  to  be  met  with  of  monitors  who  show  a lack  of  practical 
guidance  on  the  proper  mode  of  handling  Third  and  higher  classes, 
their  teaching  and  practice  being  mainly  confined  to  the  lowest  classes 
in  the  school.  In  this  part  of  the  country  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  candidates  for  the  vacancies  as  they  arise,  and  these  are 
much  better  in  attainments  and  ability  than  they  used  to  be.  The 
raising  of  the  class  from  which  the  candidates  are  to  be  selected  to 
Sixth,  and  the  limit  of  age  from  twelve  to  thirteen  cannot  fail  to 
prove  beneficial  in  subsequent  stages  of  their  apprenticeship. 

Good  order  and  discipline  prevail  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  Discipline 
schools.  Class  movements  are  effected  with  quietness  and  precision,  a,,d 
habits  of  attention  and  prompt  obedience  are  cultivated,  and  prompt-  °"e’'' 
ing  and  copying  are  showing  a decided  tendency  to  disappear,  although 
evidence  of  the  practice  is  still  found  in  a few  schools.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  wished  that  teachers  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  stamp 
out  all  such  dishonest  practices.  Notwithstanding  its  importance  as 
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Appendix  to  Sixty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1899- 

a disciplinary  exercise,  marching  is  not  as  generally  carried  out  as  I 
could  wish.  When  children  are  got  to  walk  in  a natural  manner, 
with  a uniform  step,  and  at  equal  distances  apart,  an  air  of  orderliness 
and  discipline  pervades  the  school  which  is  very  commendable.  The 
girls,  as  a rule,  show  neatness  and  good  taste  in  their  dress  and 
general  appearance,  but  in  the  case  of  the  boys  dirty  hands,  and  faces 
are  still  far  too  common.  Nor  are  the  merits  of  tidiness  and 
cleanliness  in  school  furniture  and  appliances  always  duly  appi  eciated. 
It  is  no  unusual  occurrence  to  notice  books  and  apparatus  lying 
about  the  rooms  in  disorder,  and  to  find  one’s  fingers  soiled  by  every- 
thing they  touch. 

The  school  records  are,  as  a rule,  faithfully  kept.  Not  more  than 
two  cases  of  deliberate  falsification  have  come  under  my  notice  since 
I took  charge  of  the  district.  Minor  irregularities,  arising  from  care- 
lessness and  slovenliness  are,  however,  more  frequently  met  with,  the 
most  usual  of  which  are  omissions  in  registers  and  daily  report  books. 
The  recent  regulation  of  the  Board  for  dealing  with  cases  of  gross 
falsification  was  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

Teachers’  residences,  erected  by  loan  from  the  Board  of  Works,  are 
attached  to  seven  schools,  and  building  loans  have  been  sanctioned  in 
two  other  cases.  Several  of  the  married  teachers  reside  on  their  own 
plots  of  land  or  on  small  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  their  schools,  and 
the  unmarried  ones  either  live  with  their  parents,  or  manage  to  find 
suitable  lodgings  near  at  hand;  consequently  there  is  very  little 
demand  for  the  official  residences. 

In  addition  to  a separate  Infants’  school  at  Miltown  Malbay,  there 
are  three  regularly  organized  Infant  departments— one  in  connection 
with  the  Ennis  Convent,  one  with  the  Kilrush  Convent,  and  one 
with  the  Kilkee  Convent.  Work  of  a praiseworthy  character  is  per- 
formed in  each  of  these  cases.  Instruction  in  the  literary  subjects 
is  skilfully  blended  with  action  songs,  drill  movements,  and  Kinder- 
garten occupations,  and  brightness  and  interest  is  thereby  imparted  to 
the  daily  routine  of  the  schools.  These  departments  are  popular 
resorts  for  the  infants  in  their  respective  neighbom’hoods,  owing  to 
the  great  kindness  and  consideration  with  which  they  are  treated 
by  the  teachers. 

Some  attempt  is  now  made  in  every  school  to  teach  at  least  two 
appropriate  Infants’  exercises,  those  generally  selected  being  Object 
Lessons  and  Ball-frame  exercises.  The  least  satisfactory  element  in 
the  infant  teaching  in  very  many  schools  is  the  Object  Lesson,  which 
is  rarely  given  in  an  interesting  manner.  For  instance,  there  can  be 
but  little  educative  value  in  getting  children  to  learn  by  repetition 
rather  than  by  observation  a number  of  terms  to  them  more  or 
less  meaningless,  such  as  “ magnets  attract  iron,”  “ ceiling  gratings 
are  for  ventilation,”  &c.,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  pointing  out  the 
ears  and  tail  of  a donkey,  and  counting  his  legs  in  a picture,  as  I 
have  frequently  seen  done.  Another  drawback  often  met  with, 
especially  in  schools  which  are  insufficiently  staffed,  is  a want  of  con- 
tinuous, yet  varied  occupation  for  the  infants.  In  many  cases  there 
is  a tendency  to  keep  children  in  the  Infants’  class  as  long  as  is 
allowable  by  rule,  with  the  objectionable  result  that  many  of  them 
are  thus  deprived  of  the  chance  of  ever  reaching  the  highest  class. 
The  retention  of  pupils  in  the  same  class  for  a series  of  years  is 
calculated  only  to  make  them  idle  and  dull. 

Merely  mechanical  reading,  as  a rule,  shows  fair  progress.  Cases 
of  failure  in  fluency  are  rare,  but  the  finer  qualities  of  style  and 
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expression  are  seldom  met  with.  Here  and  there  attempts  are  being  ReP,.rls  „„ 
made  to  improve  the  prevailing  Clare  accent,  but  in  the  majority  lhe  Sti*te  °f 
of  schools  the  quality  of  clearness  that  is,  distinct  articulation  of  Scall 
every  word,  is  not  duly  cultivated.  Too  often  the  pupils  are  allowed  — 
to  read  in  a monotone  with  no  other  object  but  to  pronounce  the  %]££■ 
mdividual  words,  and.  thus  they  fail  to  exhibit  an  intelligent  com  M-A- 
prehension  of  the  passage  read.  Explanation  of  words  and  phrases 
m the  reading  lessons  has  been  receiving -careful  attention  of  late 
and  it  is  becoming  much  rarer  to  find  pupils  in  the  senior  classes  ~ 
unable  to  answer  intelligently  in  this  branch  of  the  subject 
From  the  large  variety  of  Readers  now  on  the  Board’s  list,  teachers 
should  experience  no  great  difficulty  in  making  a suitable  selection 
for  their  schools.  Still  the  old  Readers  are  retained  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  schools,  not  because  they  are  considered  better  than 
some  of  the  others,  but  m some  cases  also  for  the  reason  that  the 
teachers  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  them,  and  are  unwilling  to 
fow  the  time  and  attention  necessary  to  gain  an  equivalent  know- 
ledge of  those  selected  to  replace  them. 

With  the  repetition  of  poetry  I am  seldom  well  pleased.  The  BecUaOen. 
tendency  in  many  of  the  less  efficient  schools  is  to  give  the  verses 
a kind  of  sing-song  intonation  with  a mechanical  paSLe  at  the  end 
of  each  hue.  Even  the  choice  of  pieces  for  repetition  is  not  always 
judicious.  Many  of  the  teachers  err  on  the  easy  side,  so  that  the 
number  of  lines  committed  to  memory  could  be  easily  prepared  in  two 
or  three  months.  To  keep  pupils  reciting  such  pieces  for  a whole 
Sts  Wea™°me’  as  wel1  as  fl™tless  of  good  educational 

Penmanship  is  m general  well  taught.  It  is  seldom  that  the  Wriiinir 
writing  of  a whole  school  is  found  careless  or  defective,  although  there 
may  be  occasional  lapses  in  the  case  of  individual  classes®  Vere 

S ,'T  * T m VSry  g6neral  USe-  and  1 l!™  no  style 

better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  legibility,  speed,  and  ease  7jn 

Thel,'e  a5®>  however,  so  many  approximations  to  this  style 
that  teachers  should  experience  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  evict 
model  they  desire.  That  style  should  be  always  fdoptll  which  ls 

te7nlHm?t1  bl,a°S,lred>  a,nd  whose  faitlrful  imitation  of  which 
will  ultimately  enable  the  pupils  to  write  a clear,  legible  and  useful 

thl' school luftoT  18  f0U°+w  70uld  be  maintfined’  throughout 
T,  SCI1°oh  It  often  happens  that  the  exercise  books  in  the  senior 

0Und,  dlfed  a medloy  Of  different  styles  In  sZI 
- ? th6>  Pu?llS  °f  Flftl1  311(1  Jlmior  classes  are  go/to  copy  from 

head-lines  written  on  the  blackboard;  and  this  is  found  to  act  as  a 
corrective  to  careless  imitation  of  the  engraved  head-lines  The 
finished  copy-books  and  exercise  books  exhibited  a7  the  Resultl 
ttntTon^  1 ” ndegreOS  °f  come  sW  £ 

and  sSnels  °”°  n6atneSS’  otllers  cldPaW®  negligence 

generally  a rather  weak  branch.  Even  in  Sixth  1,-ter 
Wher  a f6mp  at,  c°mp°sition  are  t0°  rften  limited  to  string 

incorrect  stvle  f Want  °f  ?apital  letters’  and  from  an 

- a-  ^a^asirjar  sSit  fe 
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Reports  on  that  the  teaching  of  this  subject  is  postponed  to  too  late  a period  in 
tlie  State  of  tte  school  life  of  the  scholars.  It  is  only  by  acquiring  from  early 
Education,  oral  training  practice  in  the  formation  of  sentences,  that  facility  in 

— Letter-writing  can  be  acquired.  Systematic  teaching  of  short  narra- 
u-knmj,  tive  composition  should,  in  my  opinion,  commence  in  Third,  or,  at  any 

rate,  in  Fourth  class.  , ...  . , 

InSicL.  The  results  in  Spelling  reveal  a fair  level  of  accuracy;  and  the 
Ennis.  dictation  exercises  are,  as  a rule,  carefully  executed,  and  regularly 

— revised.  The  usual  method  of  teaching  this  subject  is  by  means  of 

Spelling.  dictation  and  transcription,  aided  by  word-building  on  the  black- 
board ; and  in  the  better  taught  schools  mistakes  are  corrected  on  the 
same  day,  and  within  an  hour  or  two  after  they  are  made.  The 
passage  for  dictation  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  read  much  faster  to 
the  higher  classes  than  is  generally  done;  while  in  Third  and  Fourth 
classes  the  passage  copied  by  the  children  should  also  be  dictated 
to  them,  and  attention  directed  to  the  special  difficulties  by  the  aid  of 
the  blackboard.  . . 

Arithmetic.  As  far  as  mechanical  accuracy  goes  Arithmetic  is  well  taught,  even 
in  mediocre  schools ; while  in  some  of  the  better  schools  the  subject 
receives  intelligent . treatment,  and  the  underlying  principles  are 
thoroughly  explained.  An  inquiry  into  methods  by  having  one  or 
two  easy  questions  in  theory  on  each  card  is  a step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  weak  points  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject,  which 
are  brought  to  light  at  the  inspections  and  examinations  of  the 
schools  are — the  use  of  mechanical  aids  to  calculation  in  the  junior 
classes,  insufficient  use  of  the  blackboard  for  explanation  and  illustra- 
tion, too  much  dependence  placed  in  the  use  of  test  cards,  insufficient 
attention  given  to  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  especially  to  quick  and 
short  methods  of  working  questions  met  with  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life;  pupils  in  the  junior  classes  get  too  much  practice  at  long 
abstract  calculations,  to  the  exclusion  of  word-sums,  of  problems, 
and  even  of  notation.  With  regard  to  mental  calculations,  I find 
pupils  ready  enough  to  answer  questions  on  the  gross,  score,  and 
dozen  rules,  but  if  asked  for  the  price  of  32  articles  at  19s.  W\l 
each,  they  almost  invariably  arrive  at  the  answer  by  multiplication 
instead  of  by  subtracting  4s.  from  £32. 

Grammar.  The  subject  taught  with  least  success  in  this,  as  well  as  m my  lato 
district,  is  Grammar.  Of  course,  there  are  many  schools  wkero 
steady  progress  is  made  in  this  branch;  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  its  principles  are  clearly , explained  on  the  basis  of  analysis, 
and  that  the  correction  of  sentences  is  systematically  taught.  Of 
the  Grammar  taught  in  several  of  the  schools  I have  not  a high 
opinion,  and  I am  convinced  that  parsing  and  grinding  in  gram- 
matical rules  have  little  effect  in  respect  of  correctness  or  case  in 
speaking  or  writing.  I believe  it  would  be  an  advantage  all  round 
if  this  subject  were  begun  at  a later  stage  than  at  present.  II 
is  waste  of  time  to  teach  Grammar  to  Third  class  children;  they 
■ can  derive  little  benefit  from  merely  singing  out  or  naming  the  part* 
of  speech  met  with  in  their  lessons.  Their  time  would,  I think,  bs 
far  more  profitably  spent  at  elementary  narrative  composition.  The 
sub-head  of  this  subject,  which  requires  a knowledge  of  the  roots,  and 
of  the  force  and  functions  of  prefixes  and  affixes  is,  generally  speaking, 
either  studiously  neglected,  or  mechanically  taught. 

Geography.  Geography  is  taught  with  variable  success.  The  regular  use  of 
' small  text-books  on  this  subject,  even  in  the  higher  classes,  is  an 
evil,  and  should  be  discouraged.  Fifth  class  pupils  are  seldom  taught 
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how  to  read  maps  by  latitudes  and  longitudes ; and  an  exact  know- 
ledge ot  the  cardinal  points  is  rarely  met  with  in  Third  class.  The 
mechanical  teacher  is  too  often  satisfied  with  mere  verbal  results. 
His  pupils  learn  by  rote,  definitions,  lists  of  capes,  bays,  rivers 
mountains;  but  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  climate,  productions! 
industries,  the  great  trade  routes,  river  systems,  &c.,  they  rarely  show 
In  some  of  the  better  taught  schools  the  senior  pupils  are  supplied 
with  atlases,  which  they  study  at  home  in  connection  with  their 
Geography  lessons,  and  the  blackboard  is  regularly  used  for  rough 
sketches  m school.  In  all  such  cases  creditable  results  are  produced 
In  a few  schools  the  outline  map  of  Ireland  is  fairly  well  marked 
appointing  maJ°nty  of  Cases  tbe  attemPts  at  map  drawing  are  dis- 

IThe  prescribed  portions  of  the  text-book  are  in  most  cases  com- 
mitted to  memory,  but  the  pupils  have  very  little  real  knowledge  of 
he  subject.  Except  where  a school  garden  is  close  at  hand,  it  is 
vej  rare  to  find  the  lessons  illustrated  by  experiments,  or  even  by 
W™ b0ys  are  nsvf  taught  to  observe  closel7,  and  ponder 
school^  * dally  passlng  mder  thelr  eyes  coming  to  and  going  from 

Plain  Needlework  continues  to  receive  careful  attention.  The  speci- 
mens executed  on  the  day  of  examination  are  generally  good,  and 
?lei'S  ai'e  a feW  Schools’  notabl7  the  Kilrush  and 
Sfe  wbf  e on?  18  struck  by  the  care  and  neatness  with 
fids  taught  Performed,  and  by  the  skill  and  devotion  with  which 

resulhaho  „ W w the1lnStl'U,°tion  is  8*™  b7  a sewing  rnistress  the 
defective  1 lmlf°rm  7 g0<xb  dn  a few  schools,  mainly  owing  to 
“ITS  lavatol7  accommodation,  the  finished  garments  and  the 
school  and  ° 1 appear  as  dean  as  they  might  be.  In  every  girls’ 
Sd’ wherever  a workmistress  is  employed,  there  should  bi  an 

to  bring  fr™  th“g  iday’  °“  wblcb  tbe  higger  girls  should  be  invited 
and  drLse  bom.es  stockings  that  need  darning,  and  pinafores 

Mr  • ia  reqUU'e  mending'  Tbe  Alternative  Scheme  for 
right  here  Pj-  1S  aU  but  extinct  in  this  district.  I deem  it 
done ’in  the  ■t°dl';e.0t  attention  to  the  excellent  character  of  the  work 
Kilkee  p lndastnal  departments  attached  to  the  Ennis,  Kilrush,  and 

We  passe7ou^fW«-Th  CrStan^empl°ymeut  is  to  girls  wbo 

Boot  lr  -°U^  Sixth  class,  and  to  several  externs. 
taught  UP  *n  many  schools.  Where  properly 

wnfiderabfe  edr’  ‘t-"  SUb?Ct  18  not  only  of  Practical  utility,  but  of 
eeneralmdncin?110^6!!™'116’  aS  pUpils  get  a familiarity  with  its 
will  subsem,  PIf  au  aS  Wltb  commercial  phrases  and  terms,  which 
mpCedTthtly  bST°f  material  assistance  to  many  of  them  when 
iinues  to  h t 0p?',  .^m  some  °f  hhe  schools  where  Book-keeping  con- 
tte  ledger  dtaU^bt’  tb®  '™tmg  out  of  the  sets  and  the  posting  into 
scribed  fnvth  ^ apP®ar  to  receive  due  care  and  attention.  The  pre- 
Cohertv’,  !"b°°k  SeTS  to  me  somewllat  on*  of  date.  A portion  of 

and  more’iisef,S'ime+0tlleri1?0dem  b°°k  on  tbe  subiect>  having  shorter 
e useful  sets,  would  answer  better. 

Whe^v^+i!-  tau§J1.t  ^out  twenty  schools  with  moderate  success. 

■generally  used  ^Thert  “ tak(m  Up  tbe  larger  drawing  cbarts  are 
aecessitv  • 'i  . r8 18  now  Yer7  general  agreement  as  to  the 
.schools  and  Drawing  among  the  obligatory  subjects  in  our 

the  eve  te  ceidam!7  no  subject  lends  itself  more  readily  to  train 
the  hand  to66  cIearl7  and  judge  accurately,  the  mind  to  think  and 

ana  to  record  accurately  the  objects  seen.  It  also  provides  a 
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welcome  change  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  school  work.  It  is 
also  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  dawn  of  a new  era  is  near  at 
hand,  when  more  scope  for  contrivance,  and  more  room  for  dexterity 
with  the  penknife,  will  be  allowed  to  the  pupils.  At  present  our 
school  and  home  training  does  little  to  encourage  handiness.  The 
evenings  are  spent  at  home  lessons,  the  day  at  book  work  and  paper 
work,  and  boys’  playthings,  such  as  footballs,  bats,  &c.,  are  all  bought 
ready  made. 

Vocal  music,  mainly  on  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system,  is  taught  with  a 
fair  degree  of  success  in  the  Convent  schools,  and  in  a very  limited 
number  of  the  ordinary  National  schools. 

The  other  extra  branches  taught  are  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Men- 
suration, and  Physical  Geography.  Except  in  a few  of  the  larger 
schools,  extras  are  not  attempted  in  this  district.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  when  one  teacher  is  obliged  to  do  all  the  work  of  a school, 
instruction  in  extra  branches  is  carried  on  under  considerable  dis- 
advantages, unless  taught  outside  the  ordinary  school  horns ; and  the 
inevitable  consequence  is  that  some  of  the  other  work  is  not  well  done. 

My  relations  with  the  managers  without  exception  have  been 
friendly  and  cordial.  Nearly  all  of  them  take  a deep  interest  in  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  their  schools,  visit  them  frequently,  and 
make  arrangements  to  attend,  either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  the 
Results  Examinations. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  T.  M'Enery. 

The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office, 

Dublin. 


General  Report  on  the  Waterford  District  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Skeffington,  ll.d.,  District  Inspector. 

Waterford,  December,  1899. 

Gentlemen,  — T submit  my  General  Report  on  the  Waterford  District 
for  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1899.  _ , 

The  district  of  which  Waterford  is  the  centre  is  extensive  an 
varied.  It  embraces  the  greater  part  of  co.  Waterford  (from  Passage 
to  Ring),  about  a third  of  co.  Kilkenny  (up  to  Inistioge  and  Kilmo- 
ganny),  a portion  of  co.  Carlow,  and  a long  strip  of  co.  W exford,  iroin 
New  Ross  to  Hook  Head : thus  including  parts  of  four  counties  ; an 
corresponding  portions  of  the  four  dioceses  of  Waterford  and  Li 
more,  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin.  , 

It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  ocean,  on  the  west  by  J 
Comeragh  Mountains,  on  the  north-east  by  the  Blackstairs  Mountains, 
and  is  intersected  by  the  fine  rivers,  Suir,  Barrow,  and  Nore;  the  y/o 
former  separating  the  counties  of  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  Wex  or, 
connected  within  the  district  only  by  an  antiquated  wooden  struc  9 
at  Waterford,  but  by  a fine  modern  bridge  at  New  Ross. 
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This  district  extends  thirty  miles  north  of  Waterford  into  co.  Reports  oo 
Carlow,  thirty-five  miles  south-west  to  Ring,  twenty-two  miles  north-  the  f5tate  oi 
west  to  Kilmoganny,  and  twenty  south-east  to  Saltmills  and  Loftus 
Hall:  it  is  thus  sixty-five  miles  long  by  forty-two  broad,  and  is  ren-  , — ‘ 

dered  very  unwieldy  by  the  separating  rivers.  Skirnwim 

Within  its  limits  are  the  city  of  Waterford,  and  the  towns  and  ' ' 

villages  of  Dungarvan,  Tramore,  Dunmore,  Passage,  Portlaw  “St  , ! 
Kiimac'homas,  and  Stradbally,  in  co.  Waterford;  New  Eoss  Dun-  Waterford, 
cannon,  and  Fethard,  in  co.  Wexford;  Inistioge,  Mullinavatt,  Kilmo-  FvtJT 
ganny,  Kilmacow,  and  Mooncoin,  in  co.  Kilkenny;  and,  of  course  T 
many  smaller  places.  ’ 1 owns- . . 

Practically  all  the  children  in  this  area  attend  the  National  schools,  pMiis 
except  m the  city  of  Waterford,  and  the  towns  of  New  Eoss  and  ' - 
Pimgarvan  where  many  of  the  boys  attend  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schoo  s;  but  even  there  the  younger  boys  mostly  attend  the  Convent 
schools,  and  the  De  La  Salle  Brothers  have  about  600  boys  in  their 
National  schools  in  Waterford;  they  have  also  lately  taken  charge 
of  the  Ramsgrange  boys’  school  as  a National  school.  The  Dunmore 
and  iramore  schools,  formerly  under  the  Church  Education  Society, 
have  been  placed  under  the  National  Board.  But  in  New  Eoss  and 

to  Protestantr6  ^ ^ S°me  non‘Nati<mal  primary  schools  belonging 

The  district  contains  144  operative  schools  with  separate  roll  Schools, 
numbers,  besides  two  for  which  building  grants  have  been  made.  . 
there  are  also  fifteen  distinct  Infants’  departments  in  Convent  schools, 
and  five  additional  departments  of  Poor  Law  Union  schools,  makinv 
. dPerative  departments  with  separate  teachers.  These  vary  in 

mn  1 orb?  smaU  caP;tarion  schools  to  large  Convents  of  from 
<!UU  up  to  600  pupils. 

About  half  the  schools  are  in  co.  Waterford,  a third  of  them  in  co. 
lUUSenuy ; the  rest  are  in  co.  Wexford  and  co.  Carlow. 

„ i peculiar  feature  of  this  district  is  the  large  number  of  Convent  Conven* 
bools,  eighteen  in  thirty-three  departments,  with  two  P.L.  Union  Scho°l8* 
fnrP^entS  lmder  nUnS‘  Tbere  is  aIso  a larg©  school  being  built 
°r  two  others  may  be  transferred  to  them.  A 
ry  considerable  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  educated  in  those  - 
lai£e  Convent  schools. 

J?**  ^ea^ure  of  the  district  is  the  number  of  double  schools,  Double 
tu<.°^  ano  girls  separately,  making  up  more  than  the  half  of  all ; Schools, 
dim’  We  riiral  parts,  where  population  is  sparse  and 

11  and  are  therefore  mostly^  small  and  difficult  to  maintain, 
fro  naance.a'^  i'bose  small  schools  is  painfully  precarious,  involving ' 
toiT  to  ^me.  ^oss  assistants  and  monitors,  and  even  diminu- 
anxi  f5  sa^aiaes  principals,  which  must  cause  them  much 
Mm-6  and  ^essen  the  attractiveness  of  the  position  of  teacher, 

or  frr>  iUC.^  smab  schools  afford  little  scope  for  division  of  labour, 
l'  TUUi°n  amon£  Pupils;  and  they  are  also  difficult  to  teach, 

J^cially  where  there  is  but  one  teacher  for  all  classes  and  subjects, 
den  Jf6  are  ^our  ^ Union  schools  (in  workhouses),  with  nine  poor 
mj.  IPer|ts,  under  distinct  teachers.  Union 

tfrafc1?  .de*  School  in  Waterford  has  two  departments,  of  which  SchooIa* 
den  >40r  bas  increased  so  as  to  require  an  assistant;  the  boys’ 

Tlie men^  wou^  be  larger,  but  for  endowed  schools  in  the  city.  c 00  3* 
lay  are  about  sixty  masters  of  separate  departments,  and  seventy  Teachers. 
feniai  lstress©s;  there  are  also  twelve  lay  male  assistants,  sixteen 
e assistant^  in  ordinary  schools,  and  as  many  more  in  Convent 

K 2 
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schools,  paid  by  the  nuns  at  least  £30  a year ; but  some  have  £35, 
some  £40,  and  one  £50  per  annum;  three  of  the  Convents  also 
employ  an  extra  number  of  lay  assistants  at  about  half  pay. 

There  is  a large  staff  of  monitors,  now  mostly  in  the  Convent 
schools,  where  they  are  well  taught,  and  receive  a good  training.  At 
last  Easter  examinations  the  monitors  of  Third  and  Fifth  years 
passed  generally  with  credit,  and  several  with  distinction. 

In  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  population,  the  space  accommoda- 
tion is,  in  most  rural  schools,  ample; but  in  some  places  extensions 
are  needed ; in  others  very  old  buildings  require  to  be  replaced ; and 
in  several  cases  the  out  offices  are  not  up  to  modem  requirements. 
The  Ferrybank  Convent  has  expended  over  £1,000  in  enlarging  and 
improving  their  school  buildings  in  a very  superior  way.  St. 
Stephen’s  Monastery  school  has  recently  been  built  to  accommodate 
some  600  pupils.  Ferrybank  Male  (new  vested)  school  supplies  a 
greatly  needed  improvement ; and  in  Passage  fine  new  (vested) 
schools  have  been  opened  by  Father  Flynn.  Tullogher  new  (vested) 
school  has  replaced  a wretched  room,  by  the  efforts  of  Canon  Hololian, 
aided  by  Board’s  grant.  At  Drummond  (co.  Carlow)  a new  house 
has  been  built  by  local  effort. 

Three  new  grants  have  been  made,  one  for  an  additional  school  in 
Ballybricken,  one  to  build  a new  school  beyond  Dungarvan. 

Several  applications  for  grants  are  being  dealt  with : one  to  replace 
the  temporary  building  of  St.  Alphonsus’  Convent  in  Waterford; 
one  for  new  schools  at  Rower;  also  to  improve  Dunkitt  Schools; 
Portlaw  Convent,  too,  is  seeking  add  to  build  new  schools  much 
required ; and  at  Dunmore  the  nuns  are  about  making  improvements. 

Faithlegg  Female  School  requires  extension  to  meet  increased 
attendance,  and  this,  I have  reason  to  believe,  will  soon  be  effected. 
Other  school  buildings  behind  the  times  are : Castletown,  Currabaha. 
and  Garranbane,  in  co.  Waterford ; Duncannon,  Aghclare,  and 
Templetown,  in  co.  Wexford;  and  Listerlinn,  in  co.  Kilkenny. 

Some  outbuildings  also  are  unsatisfactory  from  proximity  to  schools, 
want  of  drainage,  &c. — a matter  formerly  too  little  attended  to. 

When  I came  to  this  district  three  years  ago  I noticed  a strong 
contrast  to  the  northern  schools,  in  regard  to  fitting  up  of  rooms: 
especially  in  the  scarcity  of  maps,  pictures,  &c.,  here ; also  in  regard 
to  want  of  attention  to  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  taste,  as  shown  by 
the  general  state  of  school-rooms,  offices,  and  premises,  which  I have 
pointed  out  in  my  reports  on  many  schools.  In  these  respects  there 
is  noticeable  improvement  of  late;  and  several  even  of  the  remote 
rural  schools  are  now  models  of  taste  and  neatness,  as  Knockmanon, 
Kill  Male,  Mullinakill,  Ballvgunner  Male,  which  reflect  credit  on 
their  teachers.  Monroe  and  Killesk  also  show  how  teachers  of  specia 
energy  and  devotion  to  their  schools  can,  even  in  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, succeed  in  improving  school  buildings,  grounds,  he.  . 

There  are  many  other  cases,  I am  happy  to  say,  of  the  display  o 
taste,  neatness,  order,  &c.,  where  maps  are  now  more  numerous, 
better  suspended,  and  supplemented  by  interesting  pictures,  and  even 
sets  of  specimens  for  Object  Lessons.  The  floors,  too,  are  more 
commonly  supplied  with  draft  circles  and  marching  lines;  seno 
•clocks  are  better  kept  in  order.  These  matters,  though  secondary, 
are  by  no  means  unimportant.  Taste,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  wanting 
in  the  south,  as  shown  by  the  love  of  display  on  set  occasions;  bu^ 
habits  of  order  and  cleanliness  are  not  so  constantly  in  evidence  a 
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could  be  wished ; and  here  the  schools  might  be  expected  to  1 i ,r.  „ 
way,  to  set  the  example,  and  hold  up  the  model.  P ^ tHe  SSS.1 

schooTs^wS  were  ^enefa^wT  Wstd^td^  C“  “*• 

with  apparatus;  anl,  ^0“^^ ^ ».73 

examples  of  cleanliness,  order  taste  &c  ■ someF  1 1 13h,  constant  skeMnstm, 

StS^SSH  **■ ",'*J  C fea,. 
iSfii-t/rs  ?*£>-»•  *?■*  - 

excellent  for  their  circumstances  s r)Pei,  cenf’  ma7  be  classed  as  fWeni 

^Includi  fTl6S'  a“d  " f6W  are  ’“d^LtraineT^hS0013'  "U“7 

schools,  ^fomin^T  up^to^the  requirements  ^of  ^he"  P"  ^ ®ood  «»»-• 
circumstances  permit  Tn  fjTil  of  tlie  Piogiamme  so  far  as 

are  included  S than  twm  hf 7P;  ^7  a?  the  C°nvent 
one-fourth  ar’e  uX^Sw^.*  “d  ^ tba“ 

‘hese  m^ht^T^better^ve^rmder^th^r'^resemt^3^  ^ 7 mediran  5 **r. 
more  skill,  zeal,  and  energy  on  the  part  Pof  « * ,clrc™stances,  with 
of  whom  are  males  and  halffemaW,  \ ft*  16  teadlers,  about  half 
half  untrained.  These  sdiook  ari  ^ T trained  ^chers  and 

ment;  and  most  will  likelv  imnmw  ^ capable  of  improve- 

schools.  7 lmP1OTe>  and  rise  to  the  condition  of  good 

mu,...-  . ° 


■ fenbr^noToX  Hhe  "l?  b®  classed  „ in-  oaJ. 

low,  but  training-  is  wanted  • th*  ° pup3Is  bad>  tlle  proficiency 
unintelligent,  and  apnei  diffe  ;P?PllS  T for  tlle  “oat  part  dull, 

More  than  half  of  these  inferiorTch tIlose,of  tIle  better  schools. 
«ne-third  are  taught  by  trained i f * T Under  “asters,  and  about 
ever,  improvements  mav  be  pvnP  c ers‘  -*-n  s©veral  of  those  cases,  how- 
teachers  having  resided  01  r f P d “ ^gGS  °f  teachers  occur,  some 
fem  the  rank  °f 6 llas been deposed 

threatened  with  similar  action-  ^ as^stant>  an°ther  has  been 
be  made  imless  the  teachers  °8r  caJes’  chailges  must 

ci®»  the  teachers  must  be  held  the“selves.  In  most  of  these 
S to  those  ofmaX^ngeIdaodCO»  ^“-es 


similar  to  th*  % i ■ 116101  accountable, 
flourishing  £ys-  schools.  aW’^T.  ^ 

another  case,  a meet™1-.. 7 d°  a low  grade  girls’  school;  ‘ 


another  else,  f maTCnThiglT  f°  a„W  F**  -bool;  in 
4vei7  satisfactory  boys’  schoof  wh  ^ Wel1  Up  in  years.  bas 

?"  inferior  position  under  e ’ * ® fle  sls.ters  o{  thos®  boys  are  in 

joining  school.  In  a uy  2?™®'  ™d  tj?med  mistress,  in  the  ad- 
school  is  adjacent  to  n 1 ™ “f  I11  excellent  and  flourishing  girls’ 

— ‘ — “-o  “ 

£*  i««r  l ft?  “h°*  P-a-M  t» 

matter  of  great  consequence^ iTtadffi1 Itf' **“  °f  t6a°i'eJJ  13  a “*W— 
her,  and,  meantime  much  harm  • j^culh  remove  an  inefficient  te«1>“*. 

tai«  of  vacancies  to  Se  effilZf  T’  ad^‘ag®  should  be 
e eflinent’  and  not  barely  qualified  teachers. 
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There  is  a great  difference  between  paper  qualifications  and  actual 
efficiency.  X could  well  illustrate  this  by  cases  occurring  here. 

In  all  over  fifty  changes  of  lay  teachers  or  assistants  took 

place  in  the  past  three  years.  One  principal  had  to  resign, 
having  first  let  the  school  run  down  m every  way;  one 

assistant  was  dismissed  by  the  manager  for  reports  of  inefficiency; 

in  other  cases  much  better  appointments  could  have  been  made. 
Sometimes  local  influences  have  too  much  effect.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
schools  have  been  held  in  families;  and  while  the  teachers  child 
might  get  a preference,  this  consideration  should  not  be  permitted  to 
outweigh  that  of  general  fitness  and  efficiency.  The  results  of  a bad 
selection  in  such  cases  are  well  known:  inefficiency,  unfavourable 
reports ; the  same  trouble  over  again  to  get  schools  up  to  a proper 

standard.  , . ..  , . . . , ■, 

Reading  has  been  pretty  well  taught  in  this  district;  but  Explana- 
' tion  was  (here  as  elsewhere)  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  However, 
the  rule  requiring  Explanation  also  for  a pass  m Reading,  at  least  m 
the  higher  classes,  has  effected  much  improvement ; besides,  i in- 
sisted on  having  Explanation  explicitly  inserted  on  the  new  time- 
tables ; so  that  more  time  and  attention  have  been  devoted  to  it, 
with  the  result  that  the  meanings  of  words  are  given  too  often,  in- 
deed, in  a mechanical  way,  but  in  a good  number  of  schools  with 
pleasing  intelligence.  If  the  meanings  of  words  be  given  at  all  at 
the  heads  of  lessons,  they  should  be  really  simple  and  explanatory 
meanings,  not  such  as  “ Wavy,  flowing,”  “ Timid,  wanting  courage 
—how  much  more  intelligence  was  shown  by  the  Second  class  Doy 
who  explained  “ accident  ” by  “ didn’t  mean  it.”  In  this  matter  01 
Explanation  the  really  good  teacher  is  perhaps  best  shown;  and  no 
school  work  is  more  important  than  to  lead  the  pupils  1 c understan  , 
and  to  explain  to  others  what  they  read. 

Explanation  should  accompany  Reading  in  aE  stages  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  not  merely  from  the  - Second  class.  Even  such 
sentences  as  “ The  wolf  is  a beast  of  prey,”  or  “ The  use  of  the 
is  to  pull  the  bit,”  may  well  need  explanation  of  a simple  sort  o 
Infant,  or  a First  class  pupil.  , , 

I find  that  pupils  who  can  read  our  Sixth  hook  are  well  aoie 
read  any  ordinary  English.  _ , -i. 

Recitation  of  Poetry  has  acquired  a new  interest  to  the  p P > 
since  I introduced  the  mode  of  simultaneous  or  class  recitation ; / 

. learn  to  keep  time  together,  to  speak  out  clearly  and  audibly,  to  ma 
the  pauses;  and  may  thus  be  trained  to  bring  out  the  sense, 
even  the  sentiment,  as  I heard  done  perfectly  by  a very  large  c . 
in  the  Dimgarvan  Convent  of  Mercy  School.  The  pupils  dehg 
this  exercise ; hut  individual  accuracy  must  also  be  tested  ot(ie™’ 
The  subject  of  Composition,  or  Letter-writing,  was  conspicuo  ) 
backward  in  this  district,  the  mere  form  of  a letter  being  aime i 
without  any  effort  at  Composition,  any  expression  of  ideas,  or  e r 
tion  of  observations.  In  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  remedy  I »PP 
was  a practical  one,  namely,  to  exhibit  in  the  schools  some  goo  P 
mens  of  letters  written  by  pupils.  The  teachers  readily  aeknow  g 
the  superiority  of  those  specimens,  and  admitted  the  practica 
of  such  Composition;  in  fact,  most  of  them  took  the  matter  uft  ■ 
set  themselves  to  improve  Letter- writing ; so  that  there  is  ■ 
want  of  fulness  in  the  Letters,  many  of  which  would  form  m 
. other  schools.  Composition,  indeed,  seems  well  adapted  o s 
pupils,  from  their  lively  fancy,  fluent  oxpiession,  and  tea  y 
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Hence  I now  find  the  Letters  often  fanciful;  thus,  for  an  account  of 
a journey  or  an  excursion,  fictitious  narratives  of  extensive  but 
imaginary,  trips  are  not  uncommonly  given ; and  even  a description 
of  an  actual  occurrence  will  frequently  be  embellished  with  various 
hvely  incidents,,  at  the  taste  of  the  writer;  some  teachers  encourage 
this  to  give  variety,  facility  in  composition,  &c.  Now  in  the  north  I 
never  found  this  fanciful  style,  but  a real  account  of  actual  experi- 
ences, observations,  &c.  I have  also  had  Composition,  or  Letter- 
writing, mentioned  on  all  the  new  time-tables.  The  Letters  though 
improved  m style  and  volume,  and,  in  many  cases,  correctly  spelled 
with  correct  Grammar  and  punctuation,  yet  too  often  show  words  mis- 
spelled, and  errors  m Grammar.  But  there  are  numerous  specimens 
excellent  for  children,  and  they  should  carry  this  with  them  as  a 
practical  accomplishment. 

vertsTf  r(defect’  \n  both,coPies  and  exercises,  was  the  almost  uni- 
versal habit  of  careless  and  confused  dating  and  signature : the  day 

of. year,  and  child's  register  number  being  often 
siZSf T1 ^ermmed  and  rarely  done  with  clearness  and 
Zfil  Z i haVf  fTind  thlS  defect  common  in  other  districts.  The 

Zed  hlZb  7 “ /orZ°  teacller  to  mdte  the  date  for  each  day  on  a 
ruled  blackboard  for  the  imitation  of  the  pupils. 

a favourite  subjeefc  in  the  south;  yet 
i tound  Tables,  Mental  Addition  and  Subtraction,  and,  indeed  Mental 
Arithmetic  generally  backward;  but  all  are  receding  kore  attention 

o mthTZ688  Z 1U  the  Tables  111  i^ior  ex  tends 

LrZ  soffth  I “ the  fT  claas6s'  Ua  °ver  the 

to  Znle  T w ’ °n  P3;?6^  1 bave  °ften  found  eiTors  ® applying 
°f  -^-calculations  are  also  of 

atbrthJfcfZ  P°inted  out.  1 eonsider  our  Programme  defective 
besides  the  nZ  ZZ*1  flrllsr’  and  to°  severe  in  the  later  tests; 
ZmmZtecZr  e Z®  EulCS  “ n0t  the  best  ^d  as  oui-  Pri 
tilv  1 the  teaching,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  systematic- 

y P giessive  both  as  to  connection  and  deduction 
totajiy  of  Arithmetic  by  cards  is,  it  may  be  pointed  out, 

ardmuch  mZ  ZZ  n®  “fZ®  01  tbe  exa™™ation  in  other  subjects, 
more  difficult,  which,  no  doubt,  is  one  reason  for  the  com- 
parative number  of  failures  on  cards 

words  amLsZf  &®-’  the  PuPils  are  a11  tested  in  the  very 

each  pZl  Z S dlTS  Z®  year;  wMe  in  ^dthmetic 

have  worked  b f ® sums>  and  su°h  as  he  is  supposed  never  to 
greater  than  foZfh’  the  a™ouut  °f  examination  work  is  also  much 

the  severe™  Zb  61’  J®  ® tb®  m°St  diffioult  subJect  Sets 

and  I™”  UttleZiSv00  mfbdefk  wort  at  Arithmetic  in  the  schools, 

board  by^ne  rnniZb  HZ  bkckboard<  including  working  on  the 
Gramm  PuPll>  the  others  assisting  and  correcting. 

At  first  indeed™  tZ  Wh?VeI7  faMy  ^ht  so  far  as  parsing  goes, 
parsing  from  Zf  f°und,  tbe  -s®mor  class6a  feeble  enough  at  oral 
foimdinefficienZo  nZd™  parSlng  on  PaPer<  whieh  1 always 

have  atetXf?  r6  ftelligent  parsing.  The  teachers  seem  to 
advanced  nunil  Zf  subiect’  and  the  pupils  take  to  it  readily;  the 
including  transnoZ-  mom,,ors  8™“^  Parse  even  Poetry  pretty  well, 
doubtful  value  te  Tl  Z ® jP4eS’  Z Pacing  however,  of  very 
aUv  taught  T 1 1Irt  and  Fourth  classes,  especially  when  mechanic- 
. “gut.  I have  found  too  httie  given  of  the  connections  and 
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relations,  what  words  conjunctions  join,  what  pronouns  stand  for,  &c. 
.Also,  the  habit  too  common  of  omitting  to  state  what  the  preposition 
governs  or  connects. 

The  application  of  Grammar  to  correction  of  common  errors  in 
Letters  is  too  little  availed  of. 

Indeed,  there  are  several  very  common  errors  in  the  spoken 
language  of  the  pupils,  but  the  schools  should  assist  in  getting  rid  of 
them,  at  least,  when  the  pupils  know  Grammar. 

Perhaps  under  Grammar  should  come  peculiarities  of  pronunciation, 
if  not  better  under  Reading.  Here  in  the  south  there  are  some  points 
to  admire,  as  the  distinguishing  of  they  and  the , also  of  too  and  to, 
which  are  generally  confused  in  the  north ; so  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  are  sometimes  better  given,  as  in  cloy,  which  is  called  dawg  in 
the  north;  the  long  vowels  also  are  more  fully  sounded  here.  But 
th  is  often  sounded  at  d or  t. 

Geography  had  not  been  satisfactorily  taught  in  many  schools;  as 

(1)  the  maps  were  little  used,  and  the  book  too  much  relied  on; 

(2)  even  where  used  the  maps  were  merely  pointed  at,  the  relative 
positions  of  places  not  being  given,  some  teachers  expressing  surprise 
that  they  should  be  asked;  (3)  I had  great  trouble  in  having  even 
suitable  pointers  provided,  instead  of  the  short  rulers,  which  cause 
one  pupil  to  hide  the  map  from  all  the  others.  The  teachers,  indeed, 
did  not  seem  to  take  to  this  subject  so  readily  as  to  Grammar,  though 
it  is  easier,  more  interesting,  and  more  generally  useful. 

Instead  of  merely  following  the  book  (as  is  too  common),  the 
map  should  be  used  as  a basis  for  observation,  deduction,  and  descrip- 
tion; the  pupils  inferring  the  positions,  and  neatly  expressing  the 
relations  of  places. 

I have  often  recommended  teachers  not  to  use  any  book  in  teach- 
ing maps  to  Third  and  Fourth  classes  at  least;  rather  to  teach  the 
maps  as  Object  Lessons. 

Indeed,  even  where  the  Programme  specifies  Geography,  this  is  too 
often  taken  to  exclude  the  map;  so  I have  found  Sixth  classes  who 
could  answer  all  about  the  British  Empire  from  the  book,  and  yet  could 
not  point  out  the  counties  on  the  map  of  England.  Now  Geography 
includes  both  book  and  map — rather,  it  refers  book  knowledge  to 
the  map,  which  must  never  be  discarded  if  any  real  sound  teaching 
is  to  be  done.  I believe,  however,  map  teaching  is  improving  here. 

I must  say  that  trained  teachers  did  not  show  themselves  very 
expert  in  this  matter ; and  it  may  therefore  be  doubted  if  this  subject 
is  afforded  adequate  consideration,  probably  from  want  of  time  ana 
variety  of  subjects,  yet  it  seems  clear  that  the  Training  Colleges 
should  turn  out  teachers  capable  of  dealing  with  all  subjects  by  suit- 
able methods;  that  is,  (a.)  acquainted  with  the  general  theories  of 
teaching,  training,  and  educating  children ; and,  (b.)  practically  able 
to  apply  these  theories  in  suitable  methods  of  teaching  the  differen 
branches  of  instruction,  and  of  adapting  them  to  varying  circum- 
stances. I am  daily  impressed  with  the  practical  importance  o 
(1)  general  intelligence  on  the  part  of  teachers;  (2)  the  study  of  how 
to  enlist  the  attention  and  arouse  the  interest  of  pupils ; (3)  of  funda- 
mentally sound  methods  of  presenting  the  elements  to  children,  to 
save  them  from  acquiring  erroneous  opinions  and  fallacious  views, 
so  hard  tp  eradicate ; (4)  of  the  different  faculties  brought  into  play 
by  the  various  school  exercises;  (5)  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
peculiarities  of  each  subject  to  train  the  pupils  in  intelligent  observa- 
tion, clearness  of  thought,  and  facility  of  expression. 
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I must  say  there  is  much  lack  of  that  spontaneous  adoption  of  good  Keport,  on 
methods ; there  is  too  much  tendency  to  keep  in  a beaten  track,  and  Se  °‘ 
that  not  always  a good  one.  I have  indeed  found  the  southern  EdSn 
teachers  like  the  southerns  generally,  respectful,  polite,  appreciative  • — 

seemingly  ready  to  take,  and  even  anxious  to  receive  hints  on  Si 
eadung  ■ but  though  I have  spent  much  time,  and  given  much  atten- 
tion  m trying  to  correct  wrong  methods  and  to  illustrate  proper  fimcL. 
eachmg,  I cannot  but  feel  that  such  efforts  must  be  but  partial  Waterford, 
m their  effects,  for  they  would  require  far  more  time  than  could  be  — 
given  to  each  school;  that  is  to  say,  only  a few  points  at  most  can 

^“d  If  a tlm®’  tle  Partlcular  points  varying  from  school  to 
school  as  they  happen  to  arise. 

J”al  M?slc>  chle%  Tonic  Sol-&.  is  well  taught  in  all  the  Convent  Vocal 
schools,  and  some  others : the  people  here  in  the  south  are  musical  Mu‘ic- 

tones  d trFl%,readll7  l6am  Sm^'  Illdeed-  MSS 
tones  of  the  southern  tongue  are  very  pleasing,  and  the  soft  musical 

nnnih  f “ chll,dr™ .' are  charming.  This  is  a subject  in  which  the 
pupils  take  gieat  delight;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  will  remain  a 
source  of  permanent  pleasure  to  them 

parVoHh^rto8™®3  wu6r  neglected>  but  I consider  them  a great  Srag>. 
agreeable,  and  also  t £*&&*&*£ 

tr:iSerstrg^indesd’ eren  ^ by  ear » ^ 

fee,  the  tearing  is  °r  ^ ^ 

-d  k “Jed  teUPdirt^  f ^ Caching;  Pmcbcal 

Clonmore  and  has  three  school  farms,  Woodstock,  s“bi“‘» 

Brownstown  and  K Wo ’ ^ “V*  scll°o1  Zarde<‘s’  Inistioge 

There  a!  S fh<f'  evenmgs  and  leisure  time, 

spools,  at  StrSbaUv  Dm^r1  depart,m®nts  “nnected  with  Convent  Industrial 
n recently  established  H S , ’ ,and  N.ew  Ross>  where  also  a fourth  Der“«- 

10 doubt,' useful so  far’ as Zf«"  ye‘.Mly  recognised.  These  are,  mmts' 
able  number  of  females  • the  wf°l  ^ emPloyment  to  a consider- 
teacher  being  pai“bv  the  Lt'd  TfwSSgTg  to  the  workers,  the 
J friends.  In  these  denfrtm^ 1.  and  the  machines  usually  provided 
K are  carried  on  t depart“e“ts>  shirtmaking,  stocking  weaving. 

Mercantile  Ws  Z then?  '"V’*00#'  of  aoursef  not  on  a 

Capital.  At  Stradballv  cf>  “f  n°  profit’  and  no  rePIauing  of  fixed 
fee  gold  and  silver*  7 “I]vent  weavmg  is  also  carried  on;  also  very 
Steange  to  S “d  *7  New  Ross  lace  is  a speciality 

southern  school!’  teSTl  7“  a in  which  1 fo™d  tho!e  Needle- 


1 Gardens. 
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were  anxious  to  improve,  especially  in  the  difficult  matters  of  gattenng 
darning,  and  making  buttonholes;  and  a high  degree  of  excellence 
has  now  been  attained  in  many  schools  especially  m the  Convent 
schools,  where  samples  were  eagerly  sought,  and  hints  gladly  taken 
up.  Indeed,  I may  say  generally,  that  I have  found  the  nuns  eager 
iar  hints  on  methods;  anxious  to  obtain  specimens  of  Letters,  Work, 

^Cutting  out,  which  was  rather  neglected,  is  now  much  better  at- 
tended to.  But  the  special  Industrial  scheme  is  being  gradually 
given  up,  especially  since  it  has  become  optional.  , ,,  , 

§ Cookery  was  tried  in  the  Model  school,  and  m four  of  the  Convent 
schools:  the  Ursuline,  the  Dunmore  Convent;  also  at  Mooncoin  and 
Dungarvan  Convent  of  Merpyy_and  m the  two  latter  it  is  still  earned 
on  This  is  a branch  of  primary  importance  from  a practical  point  of 
view,  standing  even  before  Needlework  ; and  certaml y < Cookery  shouM 
share  with  Needlework  the  large  part  (one-fourth  of  the  whole)  of  th 
school  time  devoted  to  practical  work.  Besides,  from  an 
point  of  view,  it  might  be  the  means  of  valuable  training  in 
cleanliness,  dexterity,  order,  economy,  &c„  and  ,l4 
practical  applications  of  elementary  science  No  doubt  the  cost  u 
serious  difficulty,  but  this  would  be  considerably  diminished  W h 
experience.  The  girls  certainly  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  to 

a1rish“ght  as  an  extra  branch  in  three  schools  in  the  south-west 
of  the  district;  and  where  the  pupils  speak  it,  or  even  he»  it  tore 
can  be  no  doubt  it  is  a very  suitable  extra  subject, _as  the 
of  languages  is  a great  gain,  both  from  a linguistic  “d  torn  « 
intellectual  point  of  view.  The  Stradbally  Convent  has  been  very 
successful  in  this  branch,  having  gamed  medal,  &c. 

Drawing  is  chiefly  taugnt  in  the  Convent  schools  generally  by 
specially  qualified  member  of  the  community ; but  it  15  “ 

taken  up  in  the  ordinary  schools  also  The  Drawing  « Pr 
venting  measuring  and  tracing,  tend  to  improve  to 
Drawing,  and  to  make  it  more  a hand  and  eye  training, 
teacher’s  sketch  on  the  board  would  be  still  better.  In  some  ,.  . 

Convent  schools  shading  is  highly  advanced,  as  “ Coi 

while  even  colouring  is  well  done  in  Dunmore  and  Dungai 

VeBLktoeepTng  is  well  taught  in  a number  of  schools,  an^W^fte 

training  in  neatness  of  figuring,  carefulness  of  writing,  and 
of  entering,  it  should  be  a useful  practical  preparation  fo  ? 
go  to  business.  Even  the  difficult  and  complicated  Sixth  Set  i 
understood  in  some  of  the  Convent  schools,  and  als°  “ -Labia 
department  of  the  Model  school.  There  is  also  a verY  balancing, 
amount  of  intellectual  exercise  in  journalising,  posting,  an  ^ 

I regret  to  say  that  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Mensuration,  s ^ 
presented  at  Results  examination.  The  reason  as  to  Alge  an([ 

be  that  the  Programme  is  too  severe  m second  and  thu  y ’ation 
as  to  Geometry  there  is  further  the  combination  wit  metricai 

which  might  well  be  separate.  Indeed,  Mensmation  a - « t0  see 
Drawing  are  two  applications  of  Geometry  that  I . w to  ^ 
far  more  widely  taught,  as  they  are  both  practic  y practical 

trades,  and  can  be  made  an  excellent  intellectual  and  P teach. 

training.  I am  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  MacMalion  keep  P „ and 
ing  of  Algebra  and  Geometry  (in  the  Model  school) 
successfully  even  to  third  year’s  course. 
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The  rule  requiring  special  exercises  for  Infants  has  done  much  to  Reports  on 
enliven  and  interest  the  little  ones ; every  school  has  now  some  exer-  of 

cises  for  Infants,  such  as  Singing,  Drill,  Drawing,  Ball-frame,  Object  Edumdon. 
Lessons.  — - 

Some  very  good  Object  Lessons  are  given,  thus  : — Skefflrwton, 

(1.)  A master  had  honeycomb,  honey,  bees,  &c.,  and  gave  a very  District 
interesting  lesson ; inspector 

(2.)  Another  had  coins  : farthing,  halfpenny,  penny,  and  silver 

coins,  on  which  a very  good  lesson  was  given ; Infant 

(3.)  Again,  bread,  flour,  wheat,  all  shown,  formed  the  basis  of  a exercises. 

good  Object  Lesson ; Object 

(4.)  So  postage  stamps  of  different  colours,  sizes,  prices;  lessons. 

(5.)  Also  a horse  shoe,  nails,  iron,  &c. 

Such  lessons  are  the  best,  getting  the  pupils  to  observe,  compare, 
infer,  describe. 

Next  to  these  are  pictures  suggestive  of  groups  of  common  objects,  p. 
or  scenes,  and  in  several  cases  good  use  was  made  of  these.  But  too  hsTns. 
often  the  picture  (or  even  object)  is  a mere  starting  point  for  an 
abstract  and  learned  lesson  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  infants ; such 
lessons  are  often  taken  out  of  books,  and  are  generally  unsuitable. 

Indeed,  the  simplest  and  commonest  objects,  as  bread,  coal,  sugar, 
water,  form  the  best  bases  for  Object  Lessons  properly  worked  out ; 
though  to  the  average  teacher  this  is  a difficult  matter,  and  shows, 
indeed,  the  real  teacher  as  compared  with  the  mere  mechanical  one. 

Counting  exercises  by  aid  of  the  Ball-frame  are  often  presented,  B „ 
and  could  be  made  very  useful ; but  frequently  want  of  skill  and  tame., 
knowledge  was  shown  in  the  teaching  of  these  elements. 

Much  improvement  is  evident  in  the  physical  exercises,  marching,  „ 
drill,  games,  &c.,  in  which  the  pupils  take  such  delight.  In  the  xerclsea- 
Ursuline  Convent,  Miss  Fitch  has  developed  many  of  those  games 
without  apparatus.  In  other  schools,  poles,  hoops,  fans,  sails,  &c., 
are  used  with  much  effect. 

It  is  desirable  that  Kindergarten  principles  and  methods  should  be 
applied,  where  possible,  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects.  aomof" 

luing  the  past  year  the  Time-tables  of  all  the  schools  came  under  Kinder- 
revision,  having,  for  the  first  time  (in  Ireland),  to  be  signed  by  the  Sart™- 
inspector,  in  connection  with  the  new  rules  as  to  roll-call,  &c. ; and  Time  table, 
thus  a good  test  (so  far  as  it  went)  was  afforded  of  the  skill  and  judg- 
ment of  the  teachers  in  drawing  up  Time-tables.  The  main  points 
considered  by  me  were : (a.)  did  the  Time-table  provide  four  hours’ 
secular  instruction  after  roll-call ; (6.)  was  adequate  time  given  after 
roll-call  to  each  compulsory  subject;  (c.)  the  question  of  any  glaring 
defects  was  also  considered. 

I saw  that  here  was  a good  opportunity  for  trying  to  improve  the 
lime-tables,  for  it  was  surprising  to  find  that  almost  all  the  teachers  Defecl5- 
Med  at  the  first  attempt  to  meet  the  above  simple  tests ; so  that  I 
had  to  return  nearly  all  Time-tables  with  notings  of  defects  and  hints 
5 to  improvements ; many  had  to  be  returned  twice  for  correction, 
aome  oftener.  Even  the  simple  requirement  (a.)  to  show  four  hours’ 
seen  dr  instruction  after  roll-call,  led  to  many  mistakes;  while 
l ■)  was  a fertile  source  of  confusion  on  the  part  of  many  even  trained 
and  highly  classed  teachers. 

inlii™06  1 am  forced  to  conclude:  (a.)  that  a higher  standard  of 
fJUb  n°e  sllould  displayed  by  highly  classed  trained  teachers; 
l •)  that  school  organization,  including  the  construction  of  Time-tables, 
has  not  yet  received  adequate  attention  in  the  Training  Colleges. 
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I believe,  also,  that  methods  of  teaching,  &c.,  should  be  the  chief 
work  of  the  Training  Colleges;  and,  therefore,  more  than  one  Pro- 
Education,  feasor  of  Method  would  be  necessary. 

— The  rural  schools  are  constantly  subject  to  fluctuations  from  two 
Si  causes  which  do  not  so  much  affect  towns;  namely,  (a)  Hie 
weather,  wet,  wind,  rain,  snow,  &c,,  interfering  especially  with  the 
Inspector,  attendance  of  the  younger  pupils  in  winter  months;  and  (6.)  the 
Waterford,  seasonal  works:  sowing,  planting,  weeding,  &c.,  winch,  again,  are 
p often  prolonged  by  bad  weather.  . . . 

r/meZl  In  this  district  the  salmon  fishing  also  affects  many  of  the  schools 
Attendance  the  hoys  for  miles  from  the  rivers  going  to  fish  for  months,  and,  not 
affected,  being  fit  for  school  after  a night  on  the  river. 

fc)  Many  schools,  rural  and  urban,  have,  in  the  past  year,  suffered 

S’ Works,  from  epidemics : thus,  in  the  city  of  Waterford,  from  measles  m 
the  early  months  of  1899,  and  now,  m the  later  months,  from  scar- 
latina, which  was  considered  so  dangerous  that  the  sanitary  officers 
wished  the  schools  closed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection; and 
the  law  excluding  children  from  affected  homes  was  rigidly  enforced; 
thus  greatly  reducing  the  averages  of  the  schools  in  the  city  for  the 
first  and  last  quarters  of  1899  ; and  also  preventing  the  enforcement 
of  the  Compulsory  Act  both  in  Waterford  and  m Dungarvan,  which 
also  suffered  from  measles.  . , , 

Conpulnion  The  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  has  been  operative  m Waterford 
and  Dungarvan  for  most  of  the  year,  under  efficient  and  zealous 
committees;  but  their  action  has  been  impeded,  especially  m Water- 
ford, by  the  prevalence  of  epidemics,  measles  in  the  early  part,  ana 

scarlatina  in  the  end.  , 

When  passing  through  the  streets  during  school  hours,  groups  oi 
idle  children  are  to  be  seen ;'  the  public  announcement  that  the  Act 
would  he  enforced  drove  many  of  these  into  the  schools,  some  oi 
which  were  overcrowded,  thus  proving  that  compulsion  was  required, 
but  partly  on  account  of  the  epidemics,  and  partly,  I understand,  as 
the  parents  and  children  found  the  Act  not  so  very  terrible  this  influx 
has  fallen  off  again,  so  that  in  one  large  school,  the  conductor  to 
me  that  of  580  pupils  on  roll,  only  190,  or  less  than  one-third,  fla 
made  the  seventy-five  half-yearly  attendances  required  by  the  & c^ 
The  secretary  of  the  Waterford  Committee  writes  to  me  as  follows. 

“ The  Act  is  defective  in  regard  to  truants,  as  we  have  not  simi 
powers  to  those  in  England.  I have  had  letters  from  various  com- 
mittees complaining  of  this.”  The  secretary  of  the  Dungarvan  0 
mittee  informs  me  that  the  number  attending  has  increased  ab0“  ” 
per  cent.  A great  many  notices  have  been  served,  and  many  a 
ance  orders  issued,  and  in  ten  cases  fines  of  from  Is.  to  5s.  lniuc  • 
As  it  appears  that  over  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  leave  school  wi 
passing  even  in  the  Fourth  class,  not  to  speak  of  numbers  wio 
not  attend  school  at  all,  for  the  sake  of  those  children,  as  well 
society,  some  means  of  getting  them  to  acquire  the  elemen 
knowledge  seems  urgently  needed.  , 

The  committee  appointed  in  New  Ross,  three  years  ago,  mue 
account  of  want  of  funds,  I understand,  to  put  the  Actm  ’ 
but  I hope  the  new  committee  now  formed  may  be  enabled  to 
it  operative.  , tj,. 

While  a large  number  of  the  schools  do  good  work  m actu 
ing,  much  more  might  be  expected  in  the  way  of  training  m “ 
of  order,  accuracy,  &c.,  which  also  conduce  to  better  wor  c m 
way,  besides  forming  character,  and  preparing  for  business. 


Habits, 

Training, 

&c. 
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Here  again  the  Training  Colleges,  and  especially  their  practising 
schools,  will  have  much  to  answer  for  if  they  do  not,  by  example  as 
well  as  by  precept,  form  the  teachers  to  those  habits  of  mind  and 
action;  those  modes  of  looking  at  all  the  details  of  school  business 
which  will  most  conduce  to  order,  discipline,  and  efficiency 
Considering  the  opposition  to  the  Model  schools,  the  absence  of 
encouragement,  and  the  advantages  offered  by  some  other  schools, 
hey  have  done  very  fairly.  The  boys  are  soundly  taught,  well 
trained  and  prepared  for  various  situations  by  the  Head  Master- 
while  the  girls  school  has  increased  in  numbers,  so  that  an  assistant 
is  now  some  time  m office,  and  the  school  has  been  improved  by 
Kindergarten  method,  &c.  3 

I should  like  to  mention  the  conductors  of  some  Convent  schools 
for  their  seal  and  devotedness,  not  only  in  teaching  and  training 
their  pupils,  but  also  m trying  to  fit  them  for  employment  and 
occupations  I should  like  to  refer  especially  to  some  heads  of  Con- 
vents who  stayed  close  by  dav  after  day  through  long  hours,  watching 
every  turn,  catching  every  hint,  that  could  be  of  use  in  the  future 
organization  and  teaching  of  their  schools.  They  carefully  attended 
to  every  suggestion  as  to  apparatus,  modes  of  teaching,  &c. ; and  by 
anous  intelligent  and  pointed  questions,  showed  a keen  appreciation 
or  improvements. 

anrWbtdrenTTe  docile-  veiT  respectful,  and,  in  many  parts,  smart 
and  b ight.  _ They  are  also  eager  to  learn  when  properly  taught 
and  hke  being  examined  when  their  interest  is  aroused  : every- 
ve^ffitho  v0  lnsPected-  fr“m  the  exercises  written  during  the 
Them  ^?arments  made’  *=•.  ” fcey  do  not  go  away  satisfied, 
flri.  j “ ,rS0’  a S:°°d  deal  of  variety  in  a large  district  Hke 

-lower  th  th®, rural  and  the  “^nd  pupils  are  generally  heavier  and 
lower  than  those  of  the  towns  and  of  the  seaports.  ' 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  SKEFFINGTON,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

District  Inspector. 
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General  Report  on  the  Millstreet  District  by 
-Mr.  P.  J.  FitzGerald,  District  Inspector. 


Mr.  P.  J. 

FitzGerald, 

District 

Insnector. 

Millstreet. 


Millstreet,  November,  1899.  — 

^ucaf ^ submit  the  following  Report  on  the  state  of  Schools. 

S m he  National  schools  of  this  district. 

Wino-t^6  ^ schools  in  operation  here,  only  one  new  school 
These  1 1 r1  rff1  1.n^°  00,1111  action  since  I furnished  my  former  report, 
r^hcols  include  four  Convent  National  schools,  in  one  of 

3 Poor 
of  the 


Which  a.  . : ~ — — iulu  v^u'ii-vexiu  -LN dwoiiai  scnoois,  m o 

haw  i Classification  has  been  adopted,  and  three 

schools  ar  1 S°  YY’.  each  containing  two  departments.  Eleven  or  i 
Trustppcj  f I6,,  d in  the  Commissioners,  seventy-four  are  vested 
> and  the  remainder  are  non-vested. 
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s»ven  of  the  non-vested  schools  which  were  in  operation  in  1896 
have  been  replaced  by  schools  vested  in  Trustees  and  in  every  one  of 
these  cases  the  new  schools  were  much  needed  A few  of  the  existing 
s-hools  vested  in  Trustees  are  now  m a bad  state  and  will  also  be  re- 
placed by  new  schools.  Among  these  I may  mention  CuUm  Ma  e and 
Female,  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  which  was  described  at  length 
in  my  previous  Report,  and  Toames  Male  and  Female,  which  have 
become  dilapidated,  and  will  disappear-  off  the  list  of  schools  m opera- 
tion as  soon  as  the  manager  can  procure  a suitable  site.  The  building 
in  which  the  Dromagh  schools  are  conducted  will  be  replaced  by  a 
house  which  will  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners.. 

The  Macroom  Male  (1)  and  (2)  schools  are  carried  on  in  a very  un- 
suitable building,  and  amid  unfavourable  surroundings.  The  heat  is 
insufferable  in  summer,  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  equally  hard  to  bear. 
Fomo  difficulty  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  procuring  of  a con- 
venient site.  A site  free  of  rent  could  have  been  obtained  from  Lady 
Ardilaun,  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted,  as  the  position  was  not 
sufficiently  central.  Attempts  have,  I believe  been  made  to  purchase 
sites  which  would  be  convenient,  but  the  price 

hibitive.  The  matter  is  very  urgent.  If  the  health  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils  is  not  to  be  endangered,  the  erection  of  these  schools  shon 

teA°n1ewSvesteda,affiool  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Ballinagree,  and  is 
now  almost  ready  for  occupation.  It  was  urgently  required,  tante 
have  also  been  made  for  the  enlargement  and  structural  improvement 
of  several  schools,  including  Knocknagree  Male  and  Female,  Car  g 
nimma  Male  and  Female,  Kilcomey  Male  and  Female,  Dundaieirke, 
and  Lismire  Male.  , . 

The  manager  of  the  Coolea  school  has  also  applied  roi  gia 
build  new  schools  at  Ballyvoumey  and  Slievereagh,  the  latter  ot.-wliic 
is  a very  urgent  case.  A new  male  school  is  also  urgently  require 
Ra.tkm.ore,  and  I have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  provided  m the  imme- 
diate future.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  of  new  schools  actna  y 
built  or  in  contemplation,  and  of  improvements  effected  or  about} 
be  effected,  that  the  managers  of  the  schools  of  this  district  are  ee  y 
alive  to  the  desirability  of  providing  for  the  comfort  of  the  clnicire  , 
and  of  facilitating  in  every  possible  way  the  work  of  the  teachers, 
great  centre  of  activity  has  been  Elilnamartyra,  to  whose  pans  P11  > 

Rev.  W.  O’Donovan,  we  are  indebted  for  no  less  than  four  new  sc  10  • 
With  regard  to  the  state  of  repair  in  which  the  schools  are  Ke^ 
while  there  is  rarely  a case  of  absolute  neglect.  I cannot  say  ia 
great  deal  is  expended  on  their  maintenance.  There  is  very  lit  e 
in  addition  to  the  annual  whitewashing  of  the  interior.  , r_- 

schools  frequently  are  in  exposed  situations,  they  cannot  s an  _ _ 
minably  the  wear  and  tear  of  our  changeable  climate.  Yet  ? m_ 
painting  of  the  woodwork,  which  is  so  necessary  under  sue  ci 
stances,  almost  totally  neglected.  The  little  that  is  lai  oaV 
comes  in  many  cases  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  teachers,  vv  . 

is  expended  by  the  managers  it  is  often  drawn  from  their  pn 

comes.  . . j.vfrict 

Most  of  the  apparatus  provided  in  the  schools  or  tnis 
is  either  the  private  property  of  the  teachers,  or  has  ^een  Pro^]  •,  ^ 
subscriptions  raised  from  the  children.  It  is  the  same  wi  Lising  of 
firing.  There  is  so  much  unpleasantness  connected  with  e ■ 
these  subscriptions  that  in  manv  cases  teachers  prefer  to  1FT„0,,  use 
them  altogether  and  to  defray  the  whole  cost  themselves, 
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paltry  sums  to  their  ; whle^^aTvS  toltehey  feweof 

e:;\7SerfTSe1tS  ss 

w^TdlSety^Sh6^ zTt8Trd  ^ 

Of  7gging  for  thj  2M  ie  h°7^b3  ^ the  liumiUation sss;. 
vented,  by  the  removaf  Td7T  ’ ^ toWate  could  be  P^ 

£*J  as 

JM^a?  - 

through  careless  handle  !niidls“'d«r.  the  former  broken 

cannot  understand  how  f’+ u tl16  a?ter  do&-eared  and  soiled.  I 

which  toe“te  ten  naSr.T  1°°}  **  *** 8 at  a ™P  f™m 

portion  which  has  bmnno  J t i ^ debacbed>  or  defer  the  mending  of  a 
own  weight  and  gets  lost  TWh  fr°m  ^ cIofcIl>  till  it  falls  off  of  its 

w "u"“i  °' 

tie  teachers  efCtJoftf ''tvi'  rti"  place  in  tire  classification  of  Tech™., 
tahlo  j,  1,‘T  diskneb  within  the  last  three  years.  The  their  «. 


Class. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total.' 

Principals., 

j Assistants,  j 

Principals. 

A.ssistants 

I*.  . 

I». 

15 

l 3 

9 

1 

25 

II. 

17 

11 

4 

35 

m.  . 

22 

14 

22  1 

20 

78 

11 

20 

9 

19 

69 

general 

efficiency. 
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Paid 
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the  art  o£  teaching  and  school  organization  Not  a few 
efficient,  industrious,  and  naturally  gifted  with  that  readiness 
and  resource  which  make  a teacher’s  work  so  easy  to  himself  and 
so  profitable  to  his  pupils.  Some,  on  whom  the  onerous  duty  devolves 
of  conducting  their  schools  unaided,  exercise  a vigilance  and  exhibit  a 
degree  of  skfll  in  the  organization  of  their  work  which  deserves  more 
thfn  ordinary  recognition.  As  a rule,  the  schools  of  such  teachers  no 
only  toish  good  examples  of  sound  education,  but  are  also  models  of 
neatness  and  order.  The  young  teachers  recently  trained  seem  to 
W a collect  appreciation  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  duties 
have  a cone  PP  , w‘t^  wh0m  I have  come  m con- 

th&y  have  wider  * . however,  a number  of  teachers 

entitle  them  to  still  further  promotion  ctmdud 

I have  said  that  teachers  are  to  be  found  m all  graa 
their  schools  in  a thoroughly  satafactory .manner  ^dj 0u*  ^ 

of  some  of  the  I.  class  teachers  this  has  bee^c“^“cras  of  ag0od 

absence  of  superior  natural  ability.  The  secret  donot 

many  lies  in  organizing  skill,  vigilance,  and  industry,  an  ^ 

think  that  until  recently  this  matter  of  ^ganmation  r tel 

attention  as  it  deserved.  Tlln®  T aitrict  have  been 

recently  overhauled.  Some  of  the  schools  of  thm  di^mct  ha  ^ ^ 

“organized”  by  a Board’s  organizer  In  all  cas®  e lias  keen 

considerable  improvement  effected.  In  two  c^es J ^ ^ In 

so  marked  as  to  convert  inefficient  schools  into  really _<™  majnlv 

the  others,  though  the  general  improvement  is  less  maj^^ 

because  the  teachers  were  too  old.  to  profit  fully  y deT0ted 

before  them,  there  is  a much  better  enjoyment .oijhej ^ Needle. 
to  the  desk  exercises,  and  the  arrangements  ^ organization, 

work  are  much  more  satisfactory.  In  conn  speciaUttention. 

there  is  one  matter  to  which  I would  ^b^ntlid  monitors.  I 

It  is  the  mode  of  utilizing  the  serv!ces  of  r^aidmo^  ^ found 

their  work  almost  alwavs  worthless  In  7 u that  they  can 
them  doing  more  harm  than  good.  An  y number  of  paid 

be  made  to  render  very  material  aid.  Now  tba*  ^ “j  more  on 

monitors  has  been  reduced,  teachers  will  b®  iry  to 'give  those 

the  assistance  of  their  pupils  They  will  find  it  “^^^nce  is  to 
pupils  some  instruction  m the  art  of  teaching,  j tusines3 

bePof  any  use.  When  it  is  not  parable  to«"hoffid  draft  a Time 
without  the  aid  of  unpaid  monitors,  therteache  . ping,  and  he 
Table  for  the  employment  of  these  _ childre  ‘ evening,  in  he'1 
should  provide  a special  lesson  for  their  benefh  Arithmetic 

IS  SUftHfe  £JSS£  Si"  - — 
a"Sf  Stt*.  - «. 

SfSSi?  “Stx * -> 
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the  female  monitors  obtain  employment  in  England  and  Scotland.  Reports  on 
The  introduction  of  the  Practical  Test  in  Teaching  as  part  of  the  Se  .State  of 
examination  is  already  doing  good.  This  department  of  moni-  SS. 

tonal  training  has  been  hitherto  much  neglected.  It  was  — 
utterly  impossible  under  the  pressure  of  Results  examinations  mizGeri Id, 
and  various  other  duties  to  make  sure  that  as  much  atten-  fistrtcl 
tion  as  was  required  was  being  devoted  to  the  training  of  these  MUJstrTt 
young  people  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Under  the  new  Programme  the  ' — ' ' 
monitor  is  supplied  with  an  incentive  to  making  himself  proficient  in 
this  art,  as  there  is  a large  number  of  marks  assigned  to  this  subject, 
and  failure  to  satisfy  the  examiner  in  it  means  loss  of  the  examina- 
tion. I have  entered  con  amore  into  the  spirit  of  this  change,  believ- 
ing as  I do  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  Practical  Test, 
much  very  necessary  reform  in  the  methods  of  teaching  which  prevail^ 
can  be  effected.  As  the  monitors  are  generally  charged  with  the  in- 
struction of  the  lower  classes,  the  Inspector  is  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  making  sure  that  the  right  plan  is  adopted  with  children  from  the 
beginning  of  the  school  course.  I have  had  very  gratifying  experiences 
in  connection  with  this  department  of  my  work. 

The  attendance  of  the  pupils  at  the  schools  of  this  district  has  de-  Attendance 
dined  somewhat  within  the  past  few  years.  I have  made  calculations  ° ' 

from  the  statistics  of  forty-seven  schools  examined  during  the  latter 
part  of  1898  and  the  spring-  months  of  1899,  and  I find  on  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  periods  of  1897  and  1898  that  the  gross  aver- 
age daily  attendance  decreased  from  2,988  to  2,887.  The  number  of 
pupils  examined  for  Results  for  the  same  periods  was  for  these  schools 
in  years  ended  March,  1899,  and  March,  1898,  3,519  and  3,543.  This 
shows  that  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  who  qualified  was  slightly  less 
regular  in  1899  than  in  1898,  and  that  fewer  pupils  qualified  for  ex- 
amination. Managers  and  teachers  have  complained  of  the  growing 
tendency  to  employ  the  children  at  farm  work.  In  some  parts  of  this 
district  labourers  cannot  be  had  in  busy  seasons,  and  the.  farmers  are 
forced  to  keep  their  ch  ldren  from  school  in  order  to  get  the  work  done. 

I have  also  been  told  that  many  families  in  which  men-servants  and 
women-servants  were  formerly  employed  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  pro- 
hibitive wages  now  demanded,  and  that  in  consequence  the  children, 
both  boys  and  girls,  have  to  assist  in  the  indoor  and  outdoor  work  to-  a 
much  greater  extent  than  formerly.  They  are,  however,  allowed  to 
attend  school  as  regularly  as  possible,  hut  they  have  little  time  for 
home  preparation,  and  are  often  fatigued  after  the  work  of  the  mom- 
rng  When  they  arrive  at  school.  Wherever  creameries  have  been 
established  the  boys  do  not  attend  punctually  in  the  mornings.  Though 
farmers  cannot  so  well  afford  to  pay  for  labour  now  as  they  did  when 
the  prices  of  farm  produce  were  more  remunerative,  I feel  certain  that 
they  can  make,  and  ought  to  be  compelled  to  make,  such  sacrifices  as 
aro  necessary  in. order  that  their  duty  towards  their  children  in  the 
matter  of  education  should  be  fully  discharged.  The  extent  to  which 
the  attendance  is  interfered  with  by  fairs  and  markets  constitutes  in 
my  opinion  a grave  scandal.  At  Munifluigh  school,  within  five  miles 
<jf  the  town  of  Macroom,  the  attendance  on  Macroom  fair  days  is  nil. 
ihe  attendance  at  the  Ballyvoig  schools — seven  English  miles  from 
’ acroom— -and  at  Toames  Male  and  Female,  Castleview  Male  and 
emale,  Rusheen  Male  and  Female,  and  Gurrane  Male  and  Female, 

's  so  low  that  the  attendances  on  these  davs  are,  as  a rule,  excluded 
trom  the  average  attendance.  In  some  of  these  cases,  I fear  that  the 
teachers  do  not  encourage  the  children  to  attend,  and  what  is  worse, 
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I fear  they  do  not  realize  the  injury  which  is  being  done  to  themselves 

by  this  sort  of  irregularity.  . , ..  . . 

Most  of  the  schools  of  this  district  suffered  from  an  epidemic  of 
measles  within  the  past  twelve  months.  A very  severe  epidemic  of 
tophus  fever  broke  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Knocknagree  during  the 
winter  months  of  1898.  There  were  some  deaths  and  a panic  ensued, 
resulting  in  the  closing  of  the  schools  for  a lengthened  period.  This 
epidemic  had  hardly  run  its  course  when  measles  of  a very  virulent 
type  broke  out,  and  the  schools  were  again  thinned.  The  teachers  of 
these  schools  suffered  very  substantially  m pocket  by  these  visitations. 

Very  many  pupils  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes  make  under  120  attend- 
ances in  the  year  It  is  not  easy  for  the  most  efficient  ttocher  to  pre- 
pare such  pupils  thoroughly  in  the  Programmes  for  their  classes. 

P I shall  now  give  my  opinion  of  the  proficiency  attained  m the 
various  subjects  of  the  school  programme. 

I can  state  with  confidence  that  the  quality  of  the  Reading  in  the 
schools  under  my  charge  is  distinctly  better  than  it  was  three  years 
Z,  The  pupils  of  the  junior  classes  now  recognise  the  words  of  their 
Riding  lessons  without  hesitation,  group  them  with  considerable 
accuracy,  and  are  habitually  questioned  on  the  meaning  of  what  they 
?ead  I have  noticed  in  some  schools  a marked  improvement  m articu- 
lation and  pronunciation,  but  I must  say  that  this  important  side  of 

r.srs£ 

I 111.1  a.  wtav 

svnonyms  Ihich  throw  little  additional  light  on  the  meanings  of  the 
words^to  be  explained,  is  still  too  prevalent.  Boys  and 
to  express  in  their  own  words  the  meaning  of  a phrase  though  they 
can  give  the  meanings  of  the  individual  words  which  enter  into  it  I 
think  their  failure  to  do  what  is  required  is  due  not  so  much  to  a 
Wed  vocabulary  as  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  know  exactly  or 

amfoeftire  Stoof M XsffoSm^ 

filial-  no  sucli  illustrations  had  ever  been  attempted.  Jdieie 
d“  fog  fact  tat  to  teach  reading  effectively  s one  o M 

difficult  of  a teacher’s  duties,  and  one  for  winch  if  lie  is  not  nature  J 
resourceful  he  must  make  careful  preparation 

is  now  a great  variety  of  suitable  readers  on  the  Boards  M 
and  the  teachers  c f this  district  are  already  begmnmg  to 

attention.  Teachers  who  have  to  conduct  their  ^ “"dedW 
undoubtedly  benefit  largely  by  the  ^eP^tfof  A tod  beginning 
A very  fair  standard  is  maintained  in  Writing.  A g & 

is  now  made  in  the  junior  classes.  It  was  tatll 

boards  suitably  prepared  for  the  head-line  for  T 
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blackboards  are  now  to  bo  met  with  in  every  school.  The  teachers  Sports  on 
are  generally  so  busy  at  floor  lessons  that  there  is  very  little  time  for  thi  state  °f 
individual  teaching.  When  this,  which  is  admittedly  the  most  e£3L 
effective  method  of  supervision,  is  not  practicable,  I have  recom-  — 
mended  the  teachers  to  ascertain  and  make  a note  of  the  errors  com-  muaJiid, 
mitted  by  the  pupils1,  to  announce  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  the  Ditttrict 
nature  of  the  errors  made,  to  indicate  the  proper  form,  and  to  exhort 
the  pupils  to  improvement.  Letter-writing  is  now  very  fairly  taught  _et' 
The  form  is  nearly  always  correct.  Punctuation  is  being  gradually 
better  taught,  and  the  matter  of  the  letter  is  generally  very  fair. 

It  is  only  in  a few  of  the  best  schools  of  the  district  that  I And  Arithmetic 
Arithmetic  effectively  taught  in  VA  and  VI.  classes.  The  course  for 
these  classes  is  extensive,,  and  the  pupils  do  not  attend  with  as  much 
regularity  as  do  the  pupils  of  the  junior  classes.  The  proficiency  of 
the  pupils  of  First,  Second,  and  Third  classes  is  good,  and  as  a rule 
the  answering  in  Fourth  and  First  Stage  of  Fifth  is  fair.  I have  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  methods  of  teaching  this  subject  which 
are  generally  adopted,  and  I am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  teachers  proceed.  One  would  expect  to  find  teachers  ranking 
in  First  class  thoroughly  capable  of  giving  a useful  lesson  in  Arith- 
metic, and  it  is  amazing  to  observe  the  very  poor  attempt  which  many 
of  them  generally  make.  Many  of  these  teachers  have  considerable 
experience,  and  there  is  therefore  less  excuse  for  bad  method,  or  what 
would  be  more  correctly  described  as  absence  of  method.  I find  the 
teaching  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  namely,  with  the  stating  of  the 
rule.  It  has  been  positively  painful  to  me  to  observe  the  lack  of  pre- 
paration and  absence  of  resource  which  characterize  such  lessons  from 
bginning  to  end.  It  is  said  that  the  pressure  of  the  Results  system 
has  driven  teachers  to  abandon  the  rational  way  of  teaching  Arith- 
metic, and  has  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  “ short  cuts.”  All  I have 
to  say  is  that  I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  under  the  existing 
system  it  is  possible  to  teach  on  sound  lines,  and  that  the  sort  of 
teaching  I complain  of  would  not  produce  good  results  under  any 
system. 

Spelling  is  invariably  well  taught.  Phrase-spelling  is  now  more  s ellin 
regularly  practised  in  Infants  and  First  class,  and  exercises  in  Tran-  pe  1Dg’ 
scripted  and  Dictation  are  regularly  done,  and  as  a rule  thoroughly 
revised.  I have  not  observed  that  the  practice  of  setting  a home 
lesson  in  Dictation  is  as  generally  followed  as  it  deserves  to  be.  One 
point  which  is  lost  sight  of  very  commonly  in  connection  with  the 
reading  of  Dictation  is  the  necessity  of  reading  each. phrase  once,  and 
once  only. 

A general  improvement  is  noticeable  in  Grammar.  It  is  admittedly  (Grammar, 
a subject  of  great  educational  value,  and  though  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  Grammar  is  not  fulfilled  by  the 
method  of  teaching  it  adopted  in  our  schools,  still  in  view  of  the  power 
acquired,  through  its  instrumentality,  of  understanding  the  language 
in  its  higher  forms,  it  will  hold  its  place  on  the  School  Programme. 

Though  the  Programme  in  Grammar  for  VI.  class  does  not  include 
Analysis,  the  intelligent  teacher  realises  that  it  is  not  easy  to  parse 
prose  and  poetry  without  a fairly  comprehensive  grasp  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  he  bases  his  lessons  mainly  on  it.  Pupils  learn  in  this  way 
to  supply  ell  pses,  to  recognise  inversions  of  the  natural  order  of 
worls,  and  to  observe  the  words  which  are  emphasized;  and  in  this 
way  the  instruction  in  Parsing  re-acts  upon  the  Reading  lessons,  and 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  pupils  is  raised.  I have  had  occasion- 

L 2 
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ally  to  report  cases  of  carelessness  in  connection  with  the  selection  of 
passages  for  the  written  exercises  in  Parsing,  hut  this  seldom  occurs 

^Geography  is  as  a rule  well  taught.  The  maps  prescribed  for  each 
class  are  generally  well  known.  Indeed  there  are  seldom  failures, 
except  in  Sixth  class,  in  which  the  Programme  is  extensive  The 
addition  of  some  interesting  information  of  a general  kind,  e.g.y 
climate  productions,  races  of  people  and  their  habits  &c.,  is  seldom 
thought  of  The  Programme  for  V.?  should  be  made  to  embrace  a 
knowledge  of  the  Continents,  somewhat  less  detailed  than  the  know- 
ledge of  Europe,  which  is  at  present  prescribed  for  V.  . A knowledge 
of  the  continents  is  at  present  prescribed  as  a sub-head  for  this  (V.-) 
class,  but  carries  no  fee.  The  Programme  for  VI.1  class  might  he 
made  lighter,  and  VI.2  ought  to  he  required  to  show  ten  or  a dozen 
maps  among  their  written  exercises.  Mathematical  Geography  is  not 

W The  new  text-hook  in  Agriculture  seems  to  find  favour  with  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  portion  prescribed  for  IV.  class  is  written  m a 
simple  style,  and  is  easily  grasped.  The  course  prescribed  for  V.1  in- 
cludes some  very  difficult  matter  on  the  subject  of  manures,  and  a 
multitude  of  details  on  the  subject  of  Cottage  Gardening  which  it  is 
hard  to  expect  boys  who  have  never  seen  the  vegetables  described  to 
remember.  There  is  a great  deal  of  valuable  information  on  the 
management  of  farm  animals,  and  on  the  principles  of  stock  improve- 
ment a knowledge  of  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful  to  an  agricul- 
tural’community  by  whom  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  such  animals  is 
extensively  carried  on.  The  portion  prescribed  specially  for  VI.-  con- 
tains  a.  great  deal  of  novel  and  attractive  matter.  I find  that  the 
boys  of  this  class  know  this  portion  well  as  a rule.  There  is  only  one 
Cottage  Garden  in  this  district. 

The  following  Optional  and  Extra  Branches  are  taught,  more  or 
less  in  this  district : —Book-keeping,  Drawing.  Music  Algebra, 
Geometry  and  Mensuration,  Physical  Geography,  Girls  Readme  Book 
and  Domestic  Economy,  Sewing  Machine  and  Dressmaking,  French, 
Irish,  Practical  Cookery,  and  Kindergarten. 

Book-keeping  is  taken  up  in  a good  many  schools.  I find  the  pupih 
of  VI.  class  only  moderately  proficient  in  the  course  prescribed  tor 
them.  If  the  pupils  of  this  class  worked  a number  of  short  exercises 
embracing  the  principles  dealt  with  in  the  present  Programme,  in- 
stead of  working  out  as  they  do  now  only  the  sets  in  the  Board  s Book- 
keeping, the  proficiency  would  be  likely  to  improve. 

Drawing  is  now  taught  in  thirty-five  schools  with  varying  success. 
Most  of  the  teachers  have  discarded  the  old  drawing  copy-hooks,  and 
the  subject  is  now  taught  by  means  of  charts,  winch  is  of  course  the 
better  plan.  In  some  cases  the  quality  of  the  work  done  is  excellent. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  sometimes  very  poor.  . . 

Tli ere  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  m which  Music  is 
taught,  which  is  a matter  of  regret.  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  ias 
been  adopted  in  all  cases  but  one.  The  proficiency  is  excellent  in  two 
Convent  schools,  and  in  the  others  it  is  very  fair.  , 

Algebra  is  taught  in  almost  all  the  schools  under  First  class  mala 
teachers,  and  in  many  of  the  schools  of  Second  class  teachers.  ’ 
pupils  invariably  answer  creditably  on  the  course  for  first  exammati  , 
but  onlv  moderately  in  the  courses  for  the  second  and  tnird  exam 
tions.  Very  few  pupils  are  presented  in  the  course  for  third  year, 
courses  for  these  examinations  appear  to  be  too  extensive,  consul  s 
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the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  boys  have  to 
be  hurried  through  too  many  rules,  and  cannot  afford  so  much  time 
for  the  working  of  examples  as  is  necessary  for  obtaining  due 
familiarity  with  the  various  processes.  The  course  for  third  year  is 
(he  same  as  that  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Intermediate 
Education  for  Senior  Grade  pupils,  and  covers  more  ground  than  the 
old  Programme  in  Algebra  for  first  class  teachers.  The  course  pre- 
scribed at  present  for  second  examination  would  appear  to  be  quite 
sufficient  for  third  examination.  A thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
matter  of  a much  more  limited  course  would  be  of  much  greater  educa- 
tional value  than  a superficial  and  uncertain  knowledge  such  as  is 
acquired  under  existing  arrangements.  I have  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  Algebra,  as  with  the  rules  of  Arithmetic  that 
sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to  ground  the  pupils  thoroughly  in  defini- 
tions,  symbols,  etc.  ° J 

The  schools  which  present  pupils  in  Algebra  do  not  all  present 
pupils  m Geometry.  _ The  general  proficiency  in  the  latter  subject  is 
fair.  I cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  one  case  of  very  remarkable 
proficiency  in  Geometry  and  Mensuration  which  I came  across  The 
boys  of  Kmgwilliamstown  Male  school  exhibited  an  amazingly  accu 
rate  knowledge  of  the  propositions.  They  never  failed  to  quote  autho- 
nties  for  the  statements  they  made.  When  the  subject  is  taught  in 
this  way  it  becomes  a most  valuable  educational  instrument.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  however  that  it  is  not  always  taught  so  effec- 
tively. There  is  only  one  school  in  which  exercises  in  Euclid  are  still 
taught,  namely,  Macroom  Male  No,  (1),  but  this  school  preserves  the 
best  traditions  of  the  best  teaching  of  the  old  days,  in  this  as  in  every 
other  department  of  school  work.  J 

Prencli  is  taught  in  only  one  school,  Irish  in  only  eight.  A portion 
of  this  district  is  Irish  speaking,  and  much  instruction  is  given  in  the 
subject  to  grown  boys  and  girls  by  teachers  and  others  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  language.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macroom. 

The  other  Extra  Branches  are  taught  very  fairly.  Sometimes  the 
time  devoted  to  them  would  be  much  better  spent  on  the  subjects  of 
the  Ordinary  Programme.  J 

1 have  from  time  to  time  discovered  irregularities  in  the  records  of 
FP^  ^endaamp^nd  have  had  to  report  a few  cases  of  extensive 
and  deab-iate  falsification.  I have,  however,  found  the  School  Ac- 
and  !lonestIy  ^ and  I believe  that  the 
v 111118  d sfc”ct  are  as  a body  incapable  of  stooping  to  the  dis- 
Mien  W C<>l,rse  f ™Prlsentillg  b°ys  ?Ms  as  present  in  school 
SLTkf'f7  absent,  OT  °f  resorting  other  dishonest  ex- 
ped  ents  for  fictitiously  raising  the  average  attendance.  I find  the 
prepared,  the  pupils  arranged  so  that  my 
me  18  Scatty  facilitated  and  the  suggestions  I offer  for  the  improve- 
ment oi  the  schools  very  frequently  earned  out. 

Manors  ^ referred  at  length  to  the  interest  taken  by  the 

‘ 7FrTm^nt  °f  aie  Schools-  1 am  stained  in  the 
dene,'  L/t  by  tlS  consciousness  that  I enjoy  their  confi- 
rmed “ “P'W^t  which  is  not 

I remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

-P-  J-  FitzGerald,  District  Inspector. 
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General  Report  on  the  Killarney  District  by  Mr.  J . S.  Cussen,  B.A., 
District  Inspector. 

Killarney,  23rd  December,  1899. 

Gentlemen,— I beg  to  submit  tlie  following  report  on  the  Killarney 
district  of  which  I have  been  in  charge  since  1st  February,  1898. 

This  district  comprises  the  whole  of  South  Kerry,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  barony  of  Glanarought,  and  is  composed  of  the  well- 
known  Waterville  Peninsula,  intersected  by  the  high  range  of  the 
Macgillicuddy’s  Reeks,  and  the  more  inland  portions  of  the  comity 
in  the  direction  of  Cork.  The  population  of  the  inhabited  portions 
is  denser  than  the  poor  character  of  the  soil  would  lead  one  to 
expect  and  is  distributed  chiefly  along  a fringe  of  varying  breadth 
round  three  sides  of  the  mountains,  in  the  more  level  country  to  the 
east  and  north-east  of  Killarney,  and  in  the  elevated  table-land  of 

The  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  do  not  encourage  agriculture, 
but  in  the  districts  adjoining  the  mountains  the  people  combine  the 
cultivation  of  small  farms  with  mountain  grazing  In  the  east 
dairying  is  carried  on  extensively;  and  the  care  of  hardy  breeds  of 
cattle  and  sheep  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  living  m the 
mountains.  Killarney  depends  on  the  tourist  traffic,  and.  on  its 
trade  as  a market  town ; and  fishing  is  carried  on  extensively  along 

The  people,  though  poor,  are  intelligent,  and,  when  under  the 
care  of  good  teachers,  the  children  show  considerable  industry.  The 
attendance  at  school  is  not  good;  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
though  the  climate  is  not  cold,  storms  of  great  severity  are  frequent  ; 
partly  owing  to  the  long  distances  which  many  pupils  have  to  go  to 
school;  and  partly  owing  to  the  demands  for  child  labour  at  the 
home  work  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  while  few  pupils  make 
more  than  150  attendances  in  the  year,  still  fewer  above  the  lowest 
classes  fail  to  make  100;  and  that  a large  proportion  comp  ete  the 
full  school  course.  The  average  size  of  the  schools  is  larger  than  in 
my  last  district,  which  was  in  the  densely  populated  county  of 
Antrim;  so  that  130  schools  in  this  district  give  an  inspector  more 
work  than  150  in  Antrim.  The  actual  number  of  pup^  Is  greate[< 
and  the  proportion  in  the  two  highest  classes  is  nearly  70  per  cent, 
greater.  This  is  a great  advantage  to  the  people  m Kerry.  It  en- 
ables them  to  have  better  school-houses  (nearly  all  vested);  it 
lessens  the  number  of  cases  in  which  one  teacher  is  overburdened 
with  many  different  kinds  of  work;  and,  more  than  all,  a good 
teacher  does  not  regard  his  appointment  to  a country  school  meiely 
as  a stepping-stone  to  something  better.  , , 

The  proportion  of  the  population  m Kerry  able  to  lead  a 
' write  (60  per  cent.)  is  below  the  average  for  the  whole  of  IrelWd 
171  per  cent.);  but  illiteracy  in  Kerry  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  this  district  at  least,  several  remote  places  were  not  until  recently, 
supplied  with  schools.  Assuming  that  a pupil  who  has  p^sed 
through  Fourth  Class  is  able  to  read  and  write  it  will  be  found  that  a 
the  present  time  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  children  admitted  to  tt 
schools  in  the  Killarney  district  reach  this  standard.  Ike  Act 
1892  has  not  been  enforced  in  any  part  of  the  distinct. 

The  manners  of  the  peasantry  are  above  what  would  be  expect™ 
from  their  station  in  life;  and  this  characteristic,  which  is  well 
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marked  in  the  schools,  helps  to  make  one’s  dealings  with  the  pupils  R»port«  on 
and  teachers  pleasant,  and  leads  to  that  mutual  understanding  which  Se  Stote  “f 
is  an  aid  to  progress. 

There  are  several  schools  in  tho  district  doing  very  good  work  • Mr  TH 
schools  to  which  the  inspector’s  visit  is  made,  not  with  the  object  Gussmji.A., 
of  keeping  the  teachers  up  to  a fair  standard  of  industry,  but  rather  “St. 
that  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  a stranger,  who  is  familiar  with  KilUrney. 
all  kinds  of  schools,  may  enable  him  to  improve  what  is  already  good.  — 
or  call  attention  to  unnoticed  defects.  About  one-sixth  of  the 
schools  belong  to  this  class,  and  rather  more  than  this  number  are 
more  or  less  inefficient.  The  majority  of  the  schools,  without  heing 
■very  good  or  bad,  have  strongly  marked  and  deeply  rooted  defects 
which  effectually  bar  any  approach  to  excellence,  and  which  prevent 
justice  being  done  to  the  pupils’  intelligence  and  application  to  work. 

It  is  chiefly  of  such  schools  that  I shall  speak  in  this  report ; but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  the  teachers’  defects  are,  as  a 
rule,  due  to  general  and  not  individual  causes,  even  the  best  schools 
are  seldom  quite  free  from  them. 

If  the  Beading  were  to  be  judged  merely  by  the  pupils’  acquaint-  Beading 
ance  with  the  words  in  their  books  it  would  be  very  fair,  but  further 
progress  seems  to  be  impeded  by  the  teachers’  failure  to  form  a esPlani*tio'1 
clear  conception  of  what  is  required,  and  to  give  the  pupils  plenty 
of  practice,  with  this  point  kept  in  view.  As  a rule  the  pupil  gets 
sufficient  practice  ; but  it  is  not  of  such  a kind  as  to  form  those 
habits  of  good  reading  which  would  eventually  become  his  guide. 

Tho  most  general  fault  is,  perhaps,  rapidity  of  utterance,  which 
prevents  a full  articulation  of  the  syllables,  and  sometimes  even 
causes  syllables  or  the  sounds  of  certain  letters  to  be  elided.  When 
the  teachers  try  to  make  the  pupils  speak  loudly  and  slowly  the 
pupils  often  fall  into  another  fault.  The  Beading  becomes  loud 
and  slow,  but  it  is  delivered  in  a kind  of  chant  rather  than  with  the 
speaking  voice.  The  vowel  sounds  are  increased  too  much  in  propor- 
tion to  the  consonants ; and  though  one  or  two  pupils  reading  at  the 
same  time  fill  the  room  with  sound,  it  is  a smooth  uniform  stream  in 
which  the  ear  can  distinguish  only  a word  here  and  there.  In  a few 
places,  though  the  consonants  are  sounded  better,  the  pupils  are  dis- 
posed to  assimilate  the  vowel  sounds,  which  produces  a strange  and 
very  unpleasant  effect. 

The  habits  of  articulation  formed  by  constant  whispering  cannot 
be  cured  by  a short  reading  lesson  daily,  and  the  pupils  try  to 
speak  without  opening  their  mouths  properly,  attempting  to  articulate 
with  the  lips  only.  In  some  schools  the  teachers  show  a skill  in 
giving  whispered  directions  which  indicates  considerable  practice  in 
what  is  a very  bad  example  to  the  pupils. 

It  often  happens  that  not  only  is  a clear  conception  of  the  require- 
ments of  good  reading  wanting,  but  imperfect  modes  of  speech  are 
practised  in  the  school  unnoticed  by  the  teacher.  His  perception  of 
certain  faults  which  are  quite  obvious  to  a stranger  is  dulled  by 
custom;  and  the  language  being  confined  to  a narrow  and  familiar 
range  does  not  seem  indistinct  to  him  or  his  pupils.  This  often  gives 
trouble  at  an  examination ; for  the  examiner  must  require  the  pupils 
to  speak  with  fair  distinctness  if  he  is  to  follow  the  work;  and 
he  has  neither  the  time  to  permit  the  frequent  repetition  of  answers 
nor  the  inclination  to  put  a premium  on  indistinct  speech  by  doing 
bo,  so  that  the  pupils  finding  themselves  called  on  to  make  an 
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Education,  can.  • , . . 

The  Explanation  of  the  Reading  lessons  is  a weak  point  m nearly 
CmL%.A„  all  the  schools.  This  does  not  arise  from  deliberate  neglect,  but  from 
District  inability  on  the  teacher's  part  to  treat  the  subject  properly ; for  if 
Kill!™  learning  hundreds  of  definitions  of  words  by  heart  were  all  that  was 
1 — required  there  would  be  little  to  complain . of.  But  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  lesson  as  a whole ; to  get  an  insight  into  the  author's 
meaning  and  the  subject  as  seen  from  his  point  of  view ; to  follow 
his  train  of  thought  and  the  development  of  the  subject  in  his  mind 
fthe  educational  importance  of  which  is  manifest) ; or  to  get  a firm 
grasp  of  the  facts  he  wishes  to  communicate,  are  results  which  few 
teachers  manage  to  secure. 

The  most  serious  feature  in  this  state  of  things  is  that  when 
pressure  is  put  on  the  teachers  to  make  them  instruct  the  pupils  in 
the  meaning  of  the  language  used  in  their  books,  most  of  them  seem 
naturally  to  adopt  a specious  but  essentially  faulty  method  of  doing 
this  work,  and  seem  to  find  great  difficulty  in  mastering  the  principles 
of  such  teaching.  This  is  an  example  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the  chief 
fault  in  primary  education,  both  of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  viz.,  the 
strong  disposition  to  rely,  as  far.  as  possible,  on  memory  in  all 
branches  of  study,  and  the  great  reluctance  to1  attack  difficulties  fiom 
an  intellectual  standpoint  when  memory  work  will  enable  one  to 
avoid  them. 

When  children  are  taught  on  correct  principles  they  do  not  find 
the  work  wearisome  or  oppressive.  On  the  contrary,  though  making 
a considerable  mental  effort,  it  is  done  freely  without  any  feeling  of 
constraint ; and  the  natural  pleasure  inseparable  from  clear  accurate 
thinking  carries  them  on  from  one  discovery  to  another.  Their  atten- 
tion is  fixed,  not  on  the  person  speaking  to  them,  but  on  his  words 
and  thoughts;  and  the  attraction  of  work  is  so  great  that  the  line 
of  the  draft  circle  on  the  floor  can  hardly  check  their  inclination  to 
draw  closer  around  him.  Not  outward  compulsion,  but  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  which  accompanies  unimpeded  mental  activity  keeps  up 
their  attention  and  takes  them  through  the  intricacies  of  the  work; 
and  the  practice  of  getting  these  modes  of  activity  to  work  together, 
so  that  each  assists  the  others,  knits  them  into  a lasting  habit. 
Arithmetic  Arithmetic  is  taught  in  schools  both  as  a mental  training  and  with 
a view  to  making  the  pupils  expert  calculators.  Almost  the  only 
means  I have  of  testing  the  success  of  the  teaching  as  a mental 
training  is  the  pupils’  ability  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  problems  and 
their  insight  into  arithmetical  principles  which  enables  them  to  select 
the  correct  modes  of  work.  Judged  by  this  standard  it  would  seem 
that  the  teaching  is  only  moderately  successful,  for  any  novelty 
generally  puzzles  the  pupils,  so  that  they  find  a difficulty  m dealing 
with  questions  when  they  are  not  quite  familiar  with  other  questions 
framed  on  the  same  model ; and  passes  are  generally  secured  by  the 
solution  of  questions  which  clearly  fall  under  certain  definite  rules. 
It  is  probable  that  an  oral  examination  would  be  a better  test  of  the 
grasp  of  rules  and  principles  in  the  case  of  children;  as  thereby  the 
examiner  could  see  whether  the  teacher  had  led  the  pupils  through 
those  processes  of  thinking,  step  by  step,  which  go  to  make  up  the 
form  of  the  different  rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  had  given  them  such 
practice  in  the  actual  thinking  as  would  remove  all  traces  ot 
obscurity. 
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When  Arithmetic  is  used  as  an  art,  in  making  ordinary  calculations,  Repeats  on 
the  processes  ot  reasoning  cannot  be  carried  out  fully  • because  t*le  ®tate 
they  would  take  too  much  time  and  would  cause  so  much  fatigue  that  Sumt. 
the  work  would  m the  end  become  inaccurate.  In  all  work  where  — 
sound  knowledge  is  required  the  pupils  should  be  able,  if  necessary,  OusL%.a. 
to  refei  to  first  principles,  but  in  ordinary  cases  former  results  are  Iistrict 
assumed;  just  as  the  results  of  Geometry  are  assumed  in  all  practical  KUWv 
applications.  Accuracy  in  the  work  is  the  great  merit  of  ordinary  — 
calculations  and  this  can  be  well  tested  at  a written  examination 
The  work  of  very  many  schools  is  wanting  in  this  respect;  and  where 
I have  time  I can  generally  trace  tile  inaccuracy  to  the  neglect  of 
some  of  those  rales  with  which  the  teachers  are  supposed  to  be 
familiar.  The  importance  of  a great  deal  of  practice  is  generally 
recognised,  but  very  many  teachers  do  not  realise  what  it  is  in  that 
practice  which  produces  accuracy,  and  very  often  lost;  sight  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  securing  it. 

It  is  probably  because  the  teachers  do  not  know  why  certain 
methods,  conduce  to  accuracy  that  they  pay  little  attention'  to  them. 

Inattention  to  neatness  and  clearness  of  work  is  obvious  and  very 
common.  The  pupils’  work,  both  at  the  examination  and  in  their 
exercise  books  is  often  so  confused  and  carelessly  arranged  the 
figures  so  small  and  badly  formed,  that  I have  great  difficulty  in 
following  it.  These  are  fruitful  sources  of  error,  not  only  by  the 
habits  of  carelessness  which  they  foster,  but  by  the  neglect  of  one  of 
the  principles  on  which  accuracy  of  calculation  depends.  Even  in 
working  the  complex  rales  the  pupils  are,  in  practice,  guided  by  the 
form  of  previous  work,  preserved  in  a visual  image,  though  they  can 
if . necessary  support  their  work  by  reference  to  fundamental 
principles.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  firm,  distinct,  uniformly 
made  figures  m strengthening  the  image  and  securing  accuracy  of 
work.  Hus  principle,  guidance  by  the  eye,  is  fully  recognised  in 
spelling,  and  one  who  is  not  confined  to  oral  spelling  generally  regards 
the  written  form  of  the  word  as  one  of  the  best  guides  to  correctness. 

As  far  as  the  work  of  the  schools  depends  on  learning  home  lessons 
it  is  generally  well  done;  and,  consequently,  as  far  as  the  study  of 
Grammar  depends  on  learning  the  text-book  the  pupils  are  familiar  I.Z 
The  answering  m Grammar  is  generally  better  in  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Classes  than  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth;  partly  because  the  Grammar, 
examination  being  oral,  the  teacher  sees  clearly  what  is  regarded  as 
faulty  and  deficient,  but  in  the  case  of  written  examinations  there  is 
seldom  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  in  detail  imperfections  in  the 
work,  nor  can  the  examiner  illustrate  his  observations  on  the  work 
by  reference  to  individual  cases.  Partly  also  because  in  the  junior 
classes  the  grammatical  distinctions  have  an  obvious  basis  of  die- 
tmction  m the.  actual  words  before  the  pupil;  whereas  in  the 
syntactical  parsing  the  grounds  of  distinction  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  regards  the  words  and 
disposes  them  m the  sentence. 

the  P1^1  some  height  int0  ‘he  writer’s 
wbetber  tthtUgh  (toough  not  into  its  matter),  and  is  some  test 
training  mde^°°f  the  passage;  but  its  value  as  a mental 

Tl' l6SSened  by  the  fact  tllat  “rrect  results 

princtoles  The  r TT  than reasoning  from  grammatical 

pimciples.  The  pupils  seem  to  learn  the  parsing  of  different  com- 

matmns  as  detached. things  without  reference  to  general  principles; 
for  example,  many  will  always  make  a noun  following  the  verb  “ to 
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Reports  on  be  ” nominative,  even  though  an  objective  case  precedes  it,  for  the 
the  state  oi  nominative  is  much  more  usual. 

Education  Pupils  seem  rather  to  try  to  make  the  different  words  of  a sentence 
— fit  into  a rounded  whole,  the  form  of  a familiar  sentence,  than  to 
Ut-.Ts.  trace  out  the  bond  of  unity  which  holds  them  all  together.  For 
outsen.B.j.  example,  they  make  a noun  nominative  to  a certain  verb  because 
Inspector,  they  can  find  no  other  verb  to  make  it  nominative  toi ; and,  fre- 
KiUamey.  quently,  when  two  nouns  are  collectively  nominative  to  two  verbs 
they  will  assign  each  to  a different  one.  For  this  reason  parsing  of 
complex  sentences  in  the  Sixth  Class  is  seldom  well  done.  The  fault 
in  their  method  of  work  seems  to  be  that  they  regard  the  relations 
of  the  different  words  to  one  another  as  merely  relations  of  position 
in  a sentence  or  phrase,  and  do  not  grasp  the  mutual  bearing  of  the 
words  on  one  another,  which  is  the  real  foundation  of  the  unity  of 
the  sentence.  * 

Geography  requires  less  attention  than  the  other  subjects  taught  in 
the  schools,  for  it  is  of  little  use  either  for  practical  purposes  or  for  a 
mental  training.  As  to  its  utility,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  facts  learnt  will  never  become  a subject  for 
consideration  in  after  life,  nor  even  in  school  life  except  when  study- 
ing the  textbook ; and  that  though  large  numbers  of  people  emigrate 
from  this  country  they  learn  as  much  about  Siberia  as  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Geography.  ig  ,iefectiVo  as  a mental  training,  for  tire  pupils  are  inado  to 

learn  by  heart  what  they  do  not  understand,  and  thus  acquire  the 
habit  of  speaking  without  thinking.  The  work  learnt  is  a highly 
abstract  description  of  certain  features  of  the  world.  The  pupils  fit 
into  this  abstract  form  whatever  meaning  pleases  their  fancy ; for  it 
is  peculiar  to  this  artificial  study  that  its  final  form  can,  without 
inconsistency,  be  applied  to  different  kinds  of  matter,  and  a little 
cross-examination  generally  shows  that  the  pupils  have  given  a false 
meaning  to  the  work. 

Agriculture.  The  teaching  of  Agriculture  from  books  alone  is  generally  regarded 
as  a failure,  and  I fear  that  an  exception  to  the  rule  will  not  be 
found  in  this  district.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  bad  schools  where 
the  work  is  not  learnt  at  all,  or  where  the  pupils  have  learnt  the  book 
so  purely  by  rote  that  they  can  repeat  paragraphs,  but  do  not  know 
where  to  begin  the  answer  to  a question  or  where  to  leave  off ; hut 
of  schools  where  the  work  has  been  carefully  learnt  by  the  pupils 
and  the  teachers  have  tried  to  give  it  some  reality.  The  book  is 
largely  taken  up  with  descriptions  of  animals,  plants,  flowers, 
machines,  and  branches  of  Agriculture  which,  in  this  district  at  least, 
are  not  familiar  to  the  pupils,  and,  consequently,  they  are  not  free 
from  the  difficulty  which  town  children  experience  in  learning  it. 
Moreover,  however  useful  as  a work  of  reference  to  a farmer,  the 
book  has  not  that  unity  and  gradual  unfolding  of  the  subject  which 
should  characterise  a school  book ; but  is  too  much  a collection  o 
isolated  facts,  and  might  be  begun  at  almost  any  page.  The  pupils 
learn  this  book,  and  under  careful  teachers  turn  it  over  in  their  minds; 
but  what  is  impressed  oil  their  minds  is  little  more  than  a copy  of 
what  the  book  says  (more  or  less  sub-divided),  so  that  their  thoughts 
on  the  subject  are  confined  by  its  words. 

What  is  wanted  in  teaching  Agriculture  is  not  to  crowd  the  pupils 
mind  with  facts,  but  to  improve  his  power  and  accuracy  of  observation 
in  such  matters;  to  put  his  thoughts  on  a scientific  instead  of  an 
■ imaginary  basis,  and  to  give  him  confidence  in  scientific  methods. 
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Many  farmers  in  Kerry  at  first  objected  to  the  spraying  of  potatoes 
as  a preventive  against  the  biight  (just  as  some  people  refuse  to  see  Estate  of 
the  advantages  of  education,  and  as  the  safety  lamp  was  objected  to  Sf™1 
in  the  English 'Paines) ; and  even  many  teachers  shLed  considerable 
reluctance  to  teach  the  portions  of  the  book  dealing  with  it  Such  %r-J's±  . 
objections  founded  on  no  rational  basis,  should  be  impossible  for  ' A " 

persons  whose  ideas  on  the  subject  had  any  degree  of  accuracy  inspector 

Drawing  is  the  only  extra  subject  taught  to  any  extent  but  Kil*!fLey- 
' Geometry  and  Algebra  are  fairly  popular,  and  the  Sewing  Machine  Extra 
and  Dressmaking  are  taught  in  several  girls’  schools.  subjects. 

Drawing  is,  as  a rule,  fairly  well  taught;  though,  as  regards  the  Drwinr 
accuracy  of  the  lines  and  curves  and  the  correctness  of  the  proportions 
of  the  figures,  an  improvement  is  desirable.  As  a rule  the  hand  is  not 
trained  to  execute  with  facility  and  readiness  a copy  of  the  lines  of 

"•*  **»  * — * 

anging  is  well  taught  iu  three  Convent  tciielt.  but  is  almost  an  v«i 
unknown  subject  in  the  other  schools.  Instrumental  Music  of  a Music* 
primitive  kind  is  popular  with  the  peasantry,  but  their  powers  of 
singing  seem  to  be  little  developed.  I am  uncertain  whether  this 
neglect  is  due  to  any  special  difficulty  in  training  the  voices  of 
country  children,  or  to  the  want  of  well-trained  teachers  to  introduce 
the  subject.  Very  few  of  the  present  teachers  can  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  singing  before  they  went  to  the  Training 
Colleges;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
Convents  as  monitors,  and  understand  the  subject,  seem  as  little 
disposed  as  the  others  to  introduce  it  into  their  schools  when  thev 
get  positions  in  the  country.  It  might  be  possible  by  means  of 
itinerant  instructors,  who  would  instruct  both  teachers  and  pupils 
to  overcome  the  initial  difficulties,  and  put  the  teaching  of  Vocal 
Music  on  a sound  basis.  b 

Endeigarten  is  taught  with  care  in  three  Convent  schools,  and  Kitoer- 
helps  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  infant  instruction,  but  it  seems  to  me  s"ten- 
that  the  great  objects  aimed  at  by  its  founder  are  not  secured  The 
subject  is  developed  from  without  not  from  within;  that  is  to  say 
little  that  is  new  is  elicited  from  the  pupils ; little  that  is  indefinite 
is  lendered  definite,  and  Kindergarten  is  regarded  as  a thing  apart 
from  ordinary  experience  instead  of  underlying  it  1 

The  ideas  which  should  sink  gently  but  deeply  into  the  child's  mind 

It LehTtn  T T 7 A ssions)  so  to  speak,  loosely 
attached  to  its  surface,  and  rapidly  vanish  if  not  renewed  For 

example,  the  pupils  of  a large  Fifth  Class  were  recently  reading  a 
lesson  m which  a balloon  was  described  as  a sphere;  and  though  these 
pupils  had  been  trained  m a Kindergarten  school,  no  one  knew  what 
a sphere  was  (either  by  definition  or  example),  and  I found  that 
only  one  pupil  retained  the  least  recollection  of  the  three  primary 
forms,  sphere,  cynnder,  and  cube.  Accuracy  of  observation  and 

ftat  uniZetb  t9Vf  bfed'  but  Kindergarten  is  stopped  so  early 

hal  ts  ttv  toll  T 0f.the  SenIor  S0h001  is  the  child’s 

namts  they  will  not  acquire  permanence. 

In  teaching  Kindergarten  much  attention  is  given  to  the  exercises- 
but  the  importance  of  the  ends  to  which  these  exercises  are  ffirected 
is  not  appreciated,  so  that  they  are  not  clearly  grasped  and  kent 
t“°Lde  fhoffid  bfplayt 

ment  b dto  A8’  lus  Progress  should  be  an  inward  onward  move- 
ment m which  the  motive  power  is  supplied  by  the  desire  for  play  ; 
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and  th©  consciousness  of  constraint  is  absent.  For  the  teacher  it 
should  be  just  as  much  a science  as  any  other  subject,  and  not  in  any 
sense  a pastime,  or  mere  means  of  keeping  children  quiet.  These 
principles  are  not  recognised  in  Kindergarten  schools.  A general 
review  of  the  schools  shows  that  where  one  teacher  goes  into  the 
work  thoroughly  and  carries  it  out  fully,  the  work  of  three  or  four 
others  is  superficial,  and  produces  the  impression  of  carelessness;  It 
is  usual  to  attribute  the  imperfections  of  the  latter  to  indolence,  and 
not  without  reason;  but  I think  that  a careful  examination  will  show 
that  this  indolence  is  an  artificial  product,  and  not  a natural 
characteristic  of  the  people.  Our  power  of  acting  with  vigour  in  any 
line  of  work  depends  largely  on  our  understanding  the  end  to  which 
this  work  naturally  tends.  If  we  have  one  end  in  view  and  the  work 
naturally  tends  to  another  it  produces  the  feeling  of  drudgery,  and 
instead  of  eliciting  a vigorous  effort  baffles  the  efforts  we  make  volun- 
tarily. Whether  our  work  be  of  a high  or  a low  order  we  require 
some  insight  into  the  forces  at  work  to  enable  us  to  maintain  a sus- 
tained effort ; and  hence  one  man  can  act  with  vigour  in  mechanical 
and  another  in  intellectual  work.  The  teachers  of  National  schools 
have  spent  years  in  the  study  of  methods  of  teaching  which  are 
founded  on  the  experience  of  successful  instructors,  and  are  in  them- 
selves good ; but  it  is  remarkable  liow  much  the  practice  fails  to  come 
up  to  the  theory,  and  how  often,  as  time  goes  on,  experience,  instead 
of  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  standard  put  before  them,  carries 
them  further  from  it.  The  rules  of  teaching  are  learnt  and  examina- 
tions are  passed,  but  the  forces  of  which  these  rules  are  expression 
are  not  understood,  and  the  parts  are  bound  together  only  by  associa- 
tion.  The  courses  in  the  Training  Colleges  are  either  too  short,  or 
their  influence  is  not  strong  enough,  to  replace  the  rough  and  ready 
empirical  methods  familiar  to  the  students  by  scientific  methods  based 
on  an  insight  into  the  forces  at  work. 

No  wide  study  of  psychology  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
though  a careful  study  of  some  parts  of  it,  and  great  natural  ability 
are  wanted  by  those  who  instruct  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  The 
teacher  should  be  able  to  deduce  the  well-known  rules  of  teaching 
from  higher  principles  as  he  would  deduce  the  propositions  of  Euclid 
or  the  formulae  of  Mechanics.  For  example,  the  rule  that  practice 
makes  perfect,  which  is  applied  to  all  branches,  should  be  traced 
back  to  its  reasons,  and  its  different  applications  distinguished.  In 
strictly  scientific  work,  as  Geometry,  practice  gives  a deeper  insight 
into  the  principles  and  fundamental  laws  on  which  the  science  is 
based.  Again,  “ a child  should  not  learn  by  heart  what  he  does 
not  understand  ” because,  among  other  objections,  the  workings  of 
memory  will  then  anticipate  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  slower 
process  of  reasoning,  so  that  he  will  not  feel  the  necessity  of  using  his 
reason,  and  will  speak  without  thinking. 

The  attempt  to  give  teachers  a training  merely  in  the  work  they 
have  to  perform,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  practical,  has  a 
close  analogy  to  the  pernicious  method  of  teaching  fostered  by  the 
Results  system;  in  which  the  pupils  get  an  excessive  and  apparently 
practical  training  in  the  work  they  will  be  asked  to  do  at  the  examina- 
tion, and  in  which  examination  tests  and  preparing  answers  to  possible 
questions  occupy  an  inordinate  amount  of  the  school  time. 

Spelling  is  generally  well  taught.  Dictation  and  Transcription  are 
favourite  exercises  with  the  teachers,  and  the  simple  character  of 
this  work  enables  it  to  be  easily  done. 
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k6pt  before  ae  ***  &**«*%&% 

Needlework  is  rarely  well  taught,  but  cutting-out  is,  as  a rule,  poor 
Nearly  all  the  schools  are  vested,  and  they  are  generally  to  good 
repair  As  regards  neatness  and  cleanliness  they  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  It  seems  to  be  usual  to  wash  the  school-rooms  only  once  a 
Bfany  **  As  a play-ground's  reel: 

The  schools  are  generally  sufficiently  supplied  with  requisites  on 
file  day  of  the  examination;  but  I have  ascertained  that,  in  sol 
cases,  books  are  carried  from  one  school  to  another  as  the  examtea! 
ions  come  on  and  I have  seen  the  same  books  in  the  presses  of 
different  schools  when  examining  them  presses  or 

. ^.Ind®l  fheme  for  the  girls  of  Sixth  Class  is  carried  out 
m a fair  number  of  schools.  As  a rule  there  is  difficulty  in  providing 
an  adequate  supply  of  materials;  but  in  some  places,  where  material? 
are  supplied  from  outside  sources,  the  work  done  in  school  is  a meat 
assistance  to  the  poorer  people.  In  the  Convent  schools  the  induS 
woik  is  carried  on  m large  classes,  and  is  well  done;  and  thflm 
dustaal  departments  of  the  two  Convents  in  Killame;  do  excellent 
™*-  A?reat  deal  of  this  work  is  sold  to  tourists.  exceuent 

The  training  of  monitors  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  character 
° then;  work  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  boys  and  girls  of  no 
ability m Intermediate  schools;  and  the  want  of  thoroughness  ifftete 
work  and  of  earnestness  in  their  application  to  it  at  the  most  critical 
SlnVtteyeaersUC  18  * g°°d  PreParati™  intellectual 

Many  of  the  time-tables  are  unsuitable.  In  nearly  every  case  the 
school  hours  are  quite  long  enough,  but  the  disposal  of  the  time  is 
not  m proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  subjects  taught  The  teTcW 
seems  to  be  often  guided  by  his  own  partiality  fo/a  subjrot  * 
than  its  difficulty.  Many  time-tables  are  confused  and  incomplete 
The  managers  visit  their  schools  regularly;  and,  in  some  cases 
wheie  a new  manager  has  succeeded  one  who  was  in  ill-health  an 
improvement  m the  attendance  and  discipline  may  be  observed 

Srora^W3?6”  are  n0t’  1 rSgret  t0  find>  a check  °“  c™: 

schroh  VI™S  maccOTac7  ^ **e  accounts  of  a few 

ftspHssiss s 

beWeen  what  - "7 

seem  so  unsatisfactory.  w a is  possible  that  makes  the.  work 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  S.  Cussen, 

The  Secretaries,  District  Inspector. 

Office  of  National  Education, 

Dublin. 
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SePstat°of  General  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Department  by  Mr. 
National  Thomas  Carroll,  M.R.I.A.,  Agricultural  Superintendent. 

.Education.  ° 

Mr.lriwmat  Albert  Farm,  Glasnevin. 

Gentlemen, — X beg  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  Agricultural 
tifalUl~  Department  for  1899. 

Superinten-  There  has  not  been  material  change  in  the  procedure  of  Agricultural 
oTsMviD  Education  since  I had  the  honour  of  submitting  my  report  for  1898. 

’ The  period  of  “ unrest  ” in  regard  to  Agricultural  and  Industrial 

instruction,  which  was  noted  in  my  last  report,  continues,  perhaps,  in 
a more  accentuated  form.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  change  in  educational  methods  must  be  at  once  brought 


Rural 

education. 


Migration 
to  towns. 


about. 

The  much  discussed  question  of  education  for  rural  districts  has 
exercised  the  minds  of  educational  reformers.  The  serious  contin- 
gency of  the  people  “ flying  from  the  land  ” appears  to  have  grave 
interest  for  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Whilst 
we  in  Ireland  have  to  deplore  the  exodus  from  our  country,  and  its 
ruinous  consequences,  Great  Britain  is  suffering  merely  from  a 
transference  of  its  populations.  Our  people  fly  from  the  country  to 
win  bread  in  other  more  favoured  localities.  The  English  and 
Scotch  industrial  classes  move  about  seeking,  in  their  own  coun- 
try, either  more  congenial  or  more  lucrative  employment.  Educa- 
tional systems  of  former  times  have  done  much  to  cause  this  restless 
seeking  for  new  work.  The  diffusion  of  education,  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  literature  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  quality,  the  ease 
and  cheapness  of  locomotion,  and  the  attraction  of  town  and  village 
life  have  all  contributed  to  depopulate  the  rural  districts  of  Great 
Britain,  whilst  the  ready  money  wage,  the  more  attractive  diet,  the 
facilities  for  amusement  and  freedom  from  the  restraint  of  public 
opinion — which  is  more  potent  in  agricultural  districts  serve  to 
hold  those  who  migrate  to  towns  in  close  embrace.  Rarely  do  we 
find  a return  to  the  country  of  a family  that  migrates  to  town.  Other 
reasons  might  be  adduced  to  account  for  this  migration,  amongst 
which  the  ease  with  which  children  may  be  educated  m towns  is  a 
strong  one.  Moralize,  however,  as  we  may,  try  to  get  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  with  all  the  pertinacity  that  we  may  possess,  the  enigma  will 
remain  to  puzzle  the  political  economist.  Why  do  country  folk  not 
see  that  the  future  of  those  who  leave  the  land  for  city  Me  is 


fraught  with  much  misery  ? . ... 

“ _ _ _ . Agriculture. — That  primeval  occupation,  and  the 

cleanest  of  them  all,  means  more  than  the  growing  of  grass 
and  grain.  It  means,  among  other  things,  the  engendering  and 
achievement  of  patient  even  minds  in  sound  enduring  bodies,  gifts 
of  wliich  after  the  first  generation,  the  great  towns  rob  those  who 
dwell  and  labour  in  them.  And  when  those  gifts  are  gone  or  greatly 
lessened,  what  does  history  teach  us  of  the  fate  of  the  peopl 
have  lost  them?  Wheu,  too,  the  countryman  has  put  on  a black  coat 
or  for  the  matter  of  that,  kept  his  corduroys,  what  welcome  has  the 
city  for  him?  What  kind  of  places  are  those  cities  to  live  m l for ^ 
poor?  What  mercy  do  they  show  to  those  who  fall  sick  or  fa  . Ass 
the  labouring  man,  who  seeks  work  after  the  cheap  hamdy 
to  conceal  that  he  is  turned  of  fifty ; ask  the  clerk,  competent  hlam  ; 
less  (and  married,  with  a family),  but  on  the  wrong  side  of  foityfav  . 
ask  the  widow,  derelict  and  tossing  upon  that  bitter  sea. 
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“ City  Life.  There  the  hideous  grinding  competition  of  the  age 
eaves  httle  room  for  those  from  whom  the  last  possible  ounce  of 
tram  or  body  work  can  be  no  longer  pressed.  They  go  to  the  wad 
hey  smk  to  the  slum  and  the  dock-gate,  and  the  house  and  the 
hospital  ward.  I say  that  from  these  great  towns,  with  their  aggro 
gated  masses  of  mankind,  there  rises  one  eternal  wail  of  miserv— the 
hopeless  misery  that  with  ail  its  drawbacks,  the  country  does  not 
know  of  those  who,  having  fallen,  are  being  trampled  by  those  who 
stand.  Such  are  the  things  of  the  cities,  with  their  prizes  for  the  few 
tlioir  blanks— -their  despair— -for  the  many.  And  all  the  while-that 

? ^ * SP“*  °f* ;hemV and  * lelr  P°“PS  and  poverties-outside  these 
human  lives  he  the  wide  neglected  lands  of  England,  peopled,  often 
enough  by  a few  struggling  fanners,  and  in  the  course  of  desertion  by 
a dwindling  handtul  of  labourers.  * J 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a method  of  education  might  be  devised 
hy  which  the  youth  of  the  country  shall  be  attracted  to  country  life 
that  the  natural  objects  of  the  country  should  be  made  a medium  of 
interesting  study  and  that  the  knowledge  of  Nature's  work  given 
in  an  attractive  form,  will  induce  young  people  to  remain  in  rural 
districts,  where  they  can  revel  in  Nature  and  her  works. 

I am  very  doubtful  as  to  the  restraining  of  migratory  habits 
through  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  Natural  Science  All 
boys,  when  young,  are  fond  of  country  life.  There  are  few  town 
kds  wh°  would  not  give  up  brilliant  prospects  in  the  city  if  they 
could  be  assured  that  when  they  grow  up  they  could  become  farmers 
The  country  is  sufficiently  attractive  for  the  youth  of  town  and 
country  at  the  present  time.  The  realities  of  life  are,  however,  viewed 
from  different  standpoints  in  youth  and  adult  age.  The  most 
enthusiastic  youth  will  find  a considerable  difference  between  tile 
contemplation,  and  the  realization  of  farming  life;  and  the  youth 
whose  lot  is  cast  as  an  agricultural  labourer,  if  he  has  had  anything 
of  a literary  education,  is  rarely  satisfied  with  his  position,  and  he 
will,  at  an  early  opportunity,  change  it. 

If  Great  Britain’s  stolid  sons  are  not  to  be  fastened  to  the  country 
by  the  enthusiasm  begotten  of  Nature’s  teaching,  how  much  more 
unlikely  will  the  Hibernian  mind,  with  its  enthusiasm  and  its  hope- 
fulness, be  influenced  by  similar  educational  methods? 

The  stern  fact  asserts  itself.  Wo  must  provide  an  education  for 
the  people  that  will  primarily  enable  them  to  succeed  in  life  in 
whatever  position  they  may  be  placed,  and,  secondly,  we  must  realize 
that  most  avocations  are  taken  up  more  as  a matter  of  chance  and 
Iretind  ^ ™an  °f  premeditation>  and  this  applies  very  generally  to 

For  Ireland  a system  of  education  must  be  devised  that  will  be  System  of 
userul  for  those  who  leave,  as  well  as  for  those  who  remain  upon  the  Edlloation 
land,  and  upon  this  I do,  not  hesitate  to  repeat  my  often-expressed  forIrelMd- 
opinion  that  a rural  education  may  be  devised  in  which  agriculture 
will  take  a prominent  place,  that  will  equip  the  youth  of  Ireland  for 
businesses  other  than  agriculture  if  circumstances  should  determine 
the  land.  The  teaching  of  agriculture  as  a school 
subject  is  a question  that  appears  to  be  discussed  generally  in  a 
manner  that  frequently  betrays  the  assumption  that  in  schools  where 
agriculture  is  taught  the  instruction  in  the  subject  is  given,  with  the 

* Rider  Haggard  in  “ The  Farmer's  Year." 


Natural 

Science 

teaching. 
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Reports  on  object  of  teaching  the  practice  of  agriculture.  As  regards  Ireland 
the  State  of  the  assumpti0n  that  the  teaching  of  practical  agriculture  is  continued 
EJu“tion.  in  schools  is  quite  erroneous.  The  misapprehension  on  this  matter 
— may  have  arisen  through  the  title  of  the  text-book  being  given  as 
g*3r"  “ Practical  Farming.”  In  my  report  for  1898  I stated  that  a revision 
jr_B./.a..  of  this  poojj  was  made  in  1897,  and  improvement  m the  results  of 
fur t?fU  the  teaching  was  gradually  becoming  felt. 

dent™'1"  The  early  attempts  at  agricultural  teaching  in  Irish  schools  were 
G’.aanevm  in  the  direction  of  agricultural  science  teaching.  In  consequence  of 
Affiicuituial  representations  made  to  them  that  the  teaching  of  agriculture  should 
JLhirg  ' be  o-iven  upon  more  practical  lines,  the  Commissioners  authorized  the 
in  Ireland.  use  oj;  a k0Ok  which  was  mainly  descriptive  of  improved  agricultural 
practice,  having  very  little  reference  to  the  application  of  science  to 
practice’ in  agriculture.  The  time  came  when  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  revise  the  text-book.  The  revised  hook  on  agriculture,  which 
has  been  in  use  in  schools  since  1897,  was  designed  to  encourage  obser- 
vation on  the  part  of  the  children,  and  to  bring  before  their  minds  the 
operations  of  agriculture,  and  show  the  connection  that  should  exist 
between  science  and  practice  in  the  art.  The  results  of  attempts 
made  at  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  primary  schools  in  Ireland 
have  not  been  encouraging  in  the  past,  mainly  because  the  teachers 
were  not  generally  prepared  for  the  teaching.  The  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  agriculture  in  Ireland  was  hindered  through 
the  quality  of  science  teaching  in  schools. 

Ineffective  It  was  not  alone  Ireland  that  suffered  through  this  inefficient 
metlKHis.  method  of  teaching  applied  science  to  agriculture.  England  and 

Scotland  were,  in  the  past,  suffering  from  the  absence  of  a proper 
method  of  teaching  science  to  the  industrial  classes,  as  well  as  from 
the  contempt  of  practical  farmers  for  the  teaching  of  scientific  men 
This  condition  does  not  force  itself  on  the  observation  of  the  practical 
educationalist  any  longer.  The  teaching  of  applied  science  is 
especially  for  agriculture  becoming  more  acceptable  to  the  practical 


Improved 

methods. 


Now  that  the  period  has  been  arrived  at,  when  the  chemist  himself 
takes  an  interest  in  practical  farming : when  we  find  that  the  practical 
feeding  of  cattle,  the  work  of  the  dairy,  and  the  actual  application  of 
manures  to  the  land  are  undertaken  personally  by  the  chemist  and 
when  we  find  that  the  chemist  is  himself  a student  in  agricultural 
practice  we  may  consider  that  the  period  of  estrangement  between 
the  practical  and  the  scientific  men  is  almost  at  an  end  Again,  when 
we  find  that  the  student  from  the  Agricultural  College  does  not 
attempt  to  revolutionize  the  methods  of  his  predecessors  in  farming 
immediately  on  his  return,  but  that  he  proves  m his  practice  that 
“ the  reason  why  ” that  he  has  acquired  at  College  wall  enable  him  to 
perform  some  farm  operation  more  thoroughly  or  .economic  y, 

that  he  can,  through  increased  knowledge  dls^T  d done  nre- 
thrifty  or  unthrifty  animals  more  correctly  than  he  had  done  pre 
viously,  thus  will  the  prejudice  against  science  decrease,  and  then 
will  its  application  to  agriculture  extend. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  manual  instnio 
tion,  and  the  application  of  a system  of  elementary  science  teachmg 
to  Ireland  should  lead  up  to  a useful  form  of  education  m the  co 
try,  and  we-  may  hope  that  a system  shall  be  devised  that  w 6. 
Z people  to  a condition  in  which  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
country  will  be  satisfactorily  developed. 
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The  necessity  for  an  extension  of  institutions  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  those  seeking  agricultural  education  in  Ireland  is  each  vear 
becoming  more  apparent.  The  developments  at  the  Glasnevin  estab- 
hshment  during  the  past  twenty  years  have  been  considerable  yet 
with  the  growth  of  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  classes 
for  instruction  m their  businesses  the  resources  of  the  Commissioners' 
Agricultural  Schools  are  severely  taxed.  The  time  has  arrived  when 
more  provision  for  practical  agricultural  teaching  must  be  made  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  Ireland.  The  interest  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  created  in  the  development  of  various  branches 
of  Agriculture  m the  country  should  now  be  taken  advantage  of 
in  providing  an  effective  means  for  satisfying  the  desire  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes  for  instruction  and  guidance  in  the  all  important 
industry  of  the  country.  ^ 

The  Albert  Agricultural  Institution. 

The  congested  condition  of  this  institution,  upon  which  I com- 
equa%arate7  ^ rePort>  has>  during  the  past  year,  been 

The  attendances  during  the  year  were 

( Resident — paying  . 25 

(a.)  Agricultural  students  -j  Resident — free,  . . 25 

l Non-resident — paying,  3 

(6.)  Female  Dairy  students  J First  Session, 

(resident)  | Second  Session,  . 

(c.)  Queen’s  Scholars  (non-resident  at  Albert  Insti- 
tution).— From  Marlborough-street  Training 
College, 

From  “ Church  of  Ireland  ” Training  College,  ! 

f First  Session,  . 

( .)  National  School  Teachers  j Second  Session, 

[ Third  Session, 

(e.)  Creamery  Managers  (resident),  .... 

abov*0  satisfactory  attendances  of  the  different  classes  noted  Necessity 
a , lr:'  Albert  Institution  gives  evidence  that  there  is  an  in-  forimprove- 
reasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  country  m“‘  *? 

, “P?™  tkeir  methods  of  farming  through  the  acquisition  of  know-  m°  ° 
led|f  of  improved  agriculture. 

pi  'lc  (luestion  has  arisen  whether  a development  and,  possibly,  a 
list™®'6  f1 , system  agricultural  teaching  at  the  Glasnevin  estab- 
irt?  ,shouH  be  brou§ht  about- 

ln  j,1  “to  dm  methods  of  instruction  at  this  institution  have  been 
agrir  6U  11  f(d  1071  'd  ffi^ug  as  much  instruction  as  possible  in  practical 
hnue  UUf  ibL  °Pen  Tuesdon  whether  this  system  should  con- 
ical™ 11  die  time  has  arrived  when  a more  scientific  course  of 
“traction  should  be  introduced. 

oountrv  01"  jdddon  that  in  the  interests  of  industrial  progress  in  the  Higher 
a.  development  of  a higher  class  of  scientific  agricultural 
should  be  established  at  the  Albert  Institution.  And  whilst  mP( 

M 
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there  should  be  suitable  teaching  of  the  sciences  underlying  agri- 
culture, the  teaching  of  practical  agriculture  might  be  usefully  and 

k ThJ  finlndal^hindrances  to  a useful  development  of  agricultural 
teaching  in  Ireland  will  probably  be  swept  away  and  I trust  there 
will  be  evolved  in  the  country  such  a system  as  will  be  a help  towards 
improving  the  industrial  and  social  condition  of  the  country. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  expenditure  on  agricultural  teaching  m 
Ireland  has  been  the  lowest  compared  with  countries  ill  which 
systematic  agricultural  teaching  has  been  established,  and  it  should 
be  publicly  known  that  this  satisfactory  condition  has  been  brought 
about  mainly  through  the  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  attention  given 
by  the  officers  employed  at  these  educational  institutions.  Then 
regard  for  economy  in  management,  and  for  making  the  largest 
amount  possible  of  profit  from  the  industrial  works  in  their  charge 

In 'devising  methods  for  improving  the  educational  condition  of  the 
Glasnevin  establishment,  it  is  advisable  to  consider  whether  there 
should  be,  in  the  future,  two  classes  of  pupils  at  the  institution,  or, 
rather  whether  there  should  be  two  classes  of  instruction  Uno  a 
system  of  high  class  scientific  teaching,  which  might  be  availed  of  by 
intending  teachers  of  schools,  by  professional  men,  to  whom  a know- 
ledge of  agriculture  would  be  useful,  e.g. : land  agents,  membeis  ot  t 
Land  Commission,  members  of  the  legal  professions,  an  , genera  y, 
those  whose  business  in  life  would  bring  them  into  connection  with  ■ 
land  or  its  interests.  The  second  class  of  instruction  to  be  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  those  who  would  be  more  intimately  connected 
with  practical  agriculture,  to  whom  the  business  of  farming  would 
be  their  future  avocation.  ■ , , , 

Both  classes  of  instruction  might  be  available  for  each  das 
student,  but  for  both  a longer  course  of  instruction  should  be  t 
rule  Hitherto  at  the  two  agricultural  establishments  of  the 
missioned  the  demands  upon  their  resources  were  so  great  tMUi 
time  for  instruction  was  shortened  m order  that  a large  num 
partake  of  at  least  some  amount  of  instruction.  This  ™slun®  “t 
number  through  the  institutions  should  be  em led  i md  ^ s™cie 
means  for  thorough  education'  in  agriculture  should  be  provide  . 


The  use  of 


The  Experiment  Grounds. 

The  experiments  carried  on  in  these  grounds  will  be  found  m the 

^xpmTmenTs*  hereby  be  considered  as  primarily 
educational  point  of  view,  as  the  lessons  from  their  remit?  “ 
scarcely  be  applicable  to  experiments  or  practice  in  o her dirt 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  generalizations  on  results  P, 
ments  may  not  be  misleading  to  those  who  do  not  see  for 

the  experiments  in  actual  progress.  rrisnevin  estob- 

The  experiments  that  have  been  earned  on  at  the  Glas  n 
lisliment,  and  duly  reported  upon  in  premous  reports  of  th 
missioned,  have  had  their  chief  value  m the  education  of  th  PP 
of  the  institution  who  witnessed  them. 


it  tne  lnsraLDuuiou  wuu  them.  u-  , • rotations  ot 

Experiments  on  land,  either  m methods  of  cultivation  t t^^ 
crops,  or  on  the  uses  of  manures,  should  be  carried result3. 


crops,  or  on  the  uses  of  manures,  should  De  car  j j resnlts. 

within  which  the  farmers  may  have  opportunity  for  studyung^  ^ 
Experiments  of  a purely  scientific  character,  or  upon 
be  carried  out  at  the  institution  or  in  its  laboratory. 
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Tli©  experiments  upon  the  use  of  a variety  of  manures  on  grass  Reports  on 
land  are  most  interesting.  They  are  valuable  at  present  ' in  ^ -Stafc? of 
consequence  of  the  length  of  time  that  they  have  been  in  operation.  EducSn. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  the  various  plots  have  been  treated  with  ~zr 
tlie  same  manures  now  enumerated.  The  variation  in  yield  during  Cairoii™3 
the  course  of  the  experiments  has  been  very  considerable.  At  present 
there  appears  to  be  a complete  change  in  the  character  of  the  soil  Superinten- 
and  its  products  through  the  influence  of  the  manuring.  dent" 

A visit  to  these  grounds  during  the  month  of  June  reveals  lessons  Gla!!!Iin‘ 
of  considerable  importance — (a)  showing  the  enormous  value  of  what  Character 
may  be  called  natural  manuring  as  compared  with  several  methods  ^“Jeri' 
of  applying  artificial  manures ; (&.)  giving  evidence  of  the  desirability 
of  the  application  of  artificial  fertilizers  in  such  mixtures,  and  quan-  Resu*t8, 
tities  as  approximate  to  the  fertilizing  ratios  of  natural  manures; 

(c.)  showing  the  comparative  values  of  nitrogen  in  artificial  manures — 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda;  (d.)  the  use  of  potash  in 
manuring  is  also  well  demonstrated. 

A most  important  experiment  in  the  use  of  artificial  foods  and  on  The  use  of 
their  residual  value  in  manure  is  also  in  evidence.  artificial 

These  experiments  have  now  been  in  progress  since  1892.  The  grass, 
land  which,  for  the  purposes  of  cleansing  it,  had  been  fallow  for  two 
years,  was  sown  with  a crop  of  barley.  In  the  autumn,  after  the 
barley  crop  had  been  removed,  sheep  were  folded  on  the  stubble  when 
swedes  with  hay  were  given  to  them — swedes  at  the  rate  of  12 
tons  per  statute  acre,  and  clover  hay  ad.  lib.  In  one  division  the 
sheep  were  given  1 lb.  per  head  per  day  of  linseed  cake;  another 
division  they  had  1 lb.  of  cotton  cake ; in  another  they  had  1 lb.  of 
maize,  and  in  the  remaining  division  they  were  allowed  swedes  and 
hay  only. 

The  sowing  of  barley  each  year,  and  the  folding  of  the  sheep  as  Manurial 
noted  were  continued  during  four  years,  after  which  the  land  was  vaIue- 
laid  down  to  grass  with  a suitable  mixture  of  seeds  : — 

The  grass  over  the  whole  of  the  experiment  ground  is  mown  for 
hay  each  year,  and  during  winter,  sheep  are  folded  upon  the  pasture 
with  rations  as  stated  above.  Tabulated  results  during  the  past  year 
will  be  found  recorded. 

A very  important  development  in  these  experiments  is  the  be- 
haviour of  the  leguminosae.  Results  contrary  to  similar  experiments 
are  here  noticeable.  On  the  land  that  has  had  consumed  upon  it 
maize  the  clovers  have  taken  hold  to  a considerable  extent,  whilst 
on  the  plot  upon  which  cotton  cake  has  been  fed  the  coarser  grasses 
(cocksfoot  and  fescues)  are  flourishing,  and  a very  small  amount 
of  clovers  are  there.  The  weight  of  mutton  produced  each  year 
has  been  recorded  during  the  course  of  these  experiments. 

Experiments  on  the  growth  of  sugar  beet  have  been  frequently  Sugar  beet, 
made.  The  analyses  of  the  roots  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Schack- 
sonimer  and  Sigismund  Stein,  results  showing  that  sugar  beet  of  high 
saccharine  quality  can  be  grown  in  this  district. 

The  successful  growth  of  tobacco  has  also  been  demonstrated  here.  Tobacco. 
Indeed  it  may  be  taken  that  this  plant  can  be  grown  successfully 
under  ordinary  conditions  over  the  greater  part  of  Ireland.  It 
remains  for  scientific  men  to  develop  methods  of  manuring,  saving 

curing  the  crop,  which  will  give  a product  that  shall  have  high 
market  value.  & 

M 2 
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The  little  nursery  in  the  experiment  ground  has  given  good  results 
during  the  year.  The  young  trees  have  been  most  healthy  and 
when  they  had  got  to  a stage  beyond  the  nursery  period  they  have 
been  sent  to  school  farms  and  school  gardens  throughout  the  country. 

The  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute. 

The  progress  of  this  institution  has,  during  the  year,  been  most 

Glasnevin.  successful.  , , . , l • „ 

The  numbers  of  pupils  who  attended  the  various  classes  during 
1899  were:  — 
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(a  1 Male  Agricultural  Students  (resident), 
(First  Session, 

(b.)  Female  Dairy  Students  ) gecon(j  Sassion, 
(resident)  ( Third  Session, 

(c)  Creamery  Managers  (Males), 


21 

36 

37 
37 
13 


Necefsity  i have  frequently  mcucateu  me  _ - 

fori, .creased  f agricultural  education  in  Munster.  There  is  need  tor  ■ 

and  the  numbers  who  flock  to  the  Munster  esfc O^shmentgive^; 
vincing  evidence  that  there  is  a sincere  desire  for  agncultnrM  edu 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  classes.  Since  IBM, 

“Munster  Model  Farm”  was  re-orgamzed  upon  method i that  ^ 
people  understood  were  formulated  for  their  mate"f,  t!iat 

school  has  been  practically  filled  to  overflowing  and  the 
have  been  brought  to  the  agriculture  of  Munster  through  the  mm 
ence  of  this  institution  may  be  said  to  be  almost  ' ilg 

The  The  Governors  associated  with  the  Commissioners  • interests. 

Governors  on  the  work  of  the  school  have  taken  considerable  can  of  ite  rf 

and  Lad.es  The  ladies’  committee  have  been  most  attentive  to  t tavc 

the  dairy  pupils;  indeed,  the  services  given  by  the » vate 

associated  themselves  for  the  mterests  of  the  school  ha 

lTl“‘Sf m .»•  — “ ?2£ 

were  assimilated  and  put  into  practice  by  P P agricuttW^ 

of  comfort  might  be  enjoyed  by  a large  portion  of  our  agncu 

classes. 

The  Agricultural  Schools  and  School  Gardens. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  in  connection  with  the  Ago 
cultural  Department : — 

Agricultural  schools, 

School  gardens,  . 

There  was  a reduction  in  the  number  of  Agricultural  Schools 
the  year.  These  reductions  were  made  in  consequence  oi 

(a.)  The  death  or  retirement  of  teachers,  . • ■ • ' 4 

(5.)  Inefficient  management  of  the  farm  or  in  the  teaching, 


This  large  number  of  persons  who  pass  through  this  establishment 
tax  its  resources  most  seriously.  The  teachers  and  officers  are  over- 
worked.  The  time  that  can  be  given  to  the  educational  needs  of  t 
classes  is  too  limited,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  work  is  not 
thorough  as  is  desirable.  . . a. 

I have  frequently  indicated  the 


Committee. 


38 

116 
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One  school  was  taken  into  connection  during  the  year  and  twelve 
applications  were  on  hand  for  the  rernouiHnr,  A ■ a an,  fwslVe 
which  could  not  be  entertained  pending^he  chanees^hfeh^  SCyf°}S 
to  be  brought  about  through  Z passing  If  the^ SoTte  Zfi 

D““-a 

I have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  majority  of  the  Agricultural 
Schools  are  doing  work  of  considerable  merit.  Many  of  thf  teS 
ake  considerable  pains  to  further  the  views  of  the  Commissioner^  m 
teaching  the  application  of  the  nrincinles  of  rs  m 

their  Pupils,  and  whilst  I regrefT^  tl^melf' 

“““  tljr0Ugl\t^e  aPathy  or  want  of  practical  knowledge  of  the 
teachers,  several  are  doing  really  good  work  S 

Taniokey. 

r cSns  as 

education  in  Ltd?  d^L^tke  ifc™’ 

ifteathto  K 1 Up  SCiT,e  SUbjeCtS’  and  Was  fairly  suSssful  in 

plac 7s “Lh  lasvrec®111 a?  retired  from  school  teaching,  and  his 
fEing  ' Mr 11 US-S°n'  to  teach  practical 

s.  on  th rsr jun-’  w the  advantage  °f  Ms  father’s 


Number  of  pupils  examined, 
» » ,,  passed,  . 


13 

13 


Drumbanagher. 

^v^ft^av?001  iS°  “ lhe  Pr°Perty  °f  Mr-  Cl0SS>  as 

instmrhW  ug  T “m011  enc°uragement  formerly  to  agricultural 
B cent y Z 't  °f ' Jhe  &rm  is  wel1  ™stanced  for  its  p^e 
some  Z|§  eacher  lmP™TCd  llis  “Othod  of  instruction,  and 

farm  has  be™  b™ng  “ his  fa™  bolmdaries  the  school 

to  on  the  f lmPr°Ted-  T*"  §lrls  of  school  are  taught  agricul- 
»swelg  t Ttlmv  thLgh^heir 

indeed  tW  Z ■ 7 T*6  a“  lntelllg®nt  interest  in  the  subject ; 
than  that  Of  TheWWS  ®xanunatlons  is  generally  of  higher  standard 
with  vegetables  16  at  ,tbls  scb°o1  is  well  supplied 

‘ended to t his™,  outoation  is  not  as  well  ah 

school  is  siLate^  gbt  b\  as  tbe  “unty  in  which  the 

Principles  of  fruit’  ‘V  ltS,  orcllards’  tb®  teaching  of  the 

usefuUf  it  were  culJlvatl0n  jn  the  schools  should  be  extremely 

considerable P?P‘ ^ Ca“ed  ou‘-  ™s  scho01  fa™  would  afford 
luerable  advantages  for  the  teaching  of  fruit  cultivation. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  . . . 13 

” » „ passed,  . . . . 12 

. Monragh. 

Cavaa,3  ^dirt™  is  fUated  “ a wild  district  in  the  County 
’ distance  of  nearly  a mile  from  the  public  road.  Farm 
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produce  is  conveyed  in  panniers  on  the  hacks  of  donkeys.  Needless 
to  say  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  primitive  in  the  extreme:  in- 
deed, tillage  is  confined  to  small  areas,  and  grazing  and  meadowing 
for  dairy  cows  are  the  principal  features  in  agriculture  here.  Spade 
labour  is  mainly  practised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  crop, 
which,  in  addition  to  oats  and  a few  cabbages,  form  the  staple  crops 
of  this  remote  district.  Yet  the  soil  and  climate  are  suited  to  more 
enlightened  systems  of  farming,  and  a considerable  extent  of  land 
now  in  a state  of  nature  might  be  successfully  cultivated.  The 
principal  requirements  in  the  district  appear  to  be  the  means  of 
communication  with  the  highway  by  suitable  roads.  The  inconveni- 
ence and  expense  involved  in  the  present  means  of  communication 
are  very  serious,  and,  until  improvement  in  this  respect  is  brought 
about  the  agriculture  of  the  district  must  continue  rude  and  unprofi- 

^The  teacher  of  this  school  has  brought  some  land  into  cultivation 
from  a “ state  of  nature.”  The  crops  grown  upon  this  land  gave 
satisfactory  results.  Mangolds  and  swedes  of  fair  average  quality 
were  produced,  and  the  results  of  cultivation  indicate  that  the 
encouragement  of  improved  tillage  and  the  introduction  of  crop 
now  new  to  the  district  would  result  in  financial  improvement  for  tie 
people. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  ? 

„ „ passed,  ' 

Park. 

The  Park  School  Farm  is  situated  in  a very  poor  district  in  East 
Derry.  The  soil  is  poor  and  the  climate  very  severe  during  winter 

and  spring.  , , ,1 

The  farm  of  this  school  has  been  always  well  managed  by  w 
teacher,  who  appears  to  have  a genius  for  farming  and  garde““f- 
His  pupils  almost  invariably  evidence  careful  teaching,  as  tney 
can  give  reasons  for  their  belief.  In  the  garden  especially  there  ar 
indications  of  the  existence  of  means  for  imparting  useful  know'eog 
and  experience.  Vegetables  in  considerable  variety,  always  well  an 
clearly  cultivated,  flowers  varied  and  tastefully  arranged,  and  Inn 
suited  to  the  district  make  this  school  farm  a very  valuable  help 

industrial  instruction.  The  teacher  has  been  very  fortunate  » 

respect  of  his  relations  with  managers,  for,  although  there  m 
been,  from  time  to  time,  several  changes,  each  change  has  br  g 
forward  a manager  sympathetic  with  agricultural  teaching  in 
school. 


Number  of  pupils  examined, 


Barratitoppy. 

In  West  Monaghan  there  is  a district  of  extremely  poor  land- 
soil  is  clearly  made  through  the  reclamation  of  moorland  ot 
period.  Considerable  industry  and  self-sacrifice must  W 
given  to  ancient  agriculture  here,  and,  although  the  face  o „j 

has  been  altered  for  the  better  there  remains  the  fact  that  “ 
of  living  here  must  be  won  by  hard  work  and  rijjst 

ment.  The  late  teacher  of  this  school,  Mr.  Thomas  Whiteside, 
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enlightened  man  and,  considering  his  opportunities  for  self-improve- 

“tearrtion  of  “ 

possessmn  of  a few  acres  of  wild  land,  His  fct  efforte  were^ted 
Sheltered  by  trees  planted d ^ 

is““  g*  -•«  WR 

has  tea  a useful  object  lusson  iu  the  district  fnd  iTthe  t^b  ftf“t 
been  spared  for  a longer  life  I have  no  rlrmhf  1 f th  feacller  had 
fluence  for  the  material  prosperity  of  the^isrticWonldV11^  hlS 
siderable.  The  school  is  now  under  the  carf  of  Mr  Wla  e®  7P7 
The  example  left  by  his  father  will  T 1 a ;rir',  Whiteside s son. 
to  useful  notion  in  the  future.  ’ °Pe’  b®  f°r  b™  ™°entive 
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Number  of  pupils  examined, 
» » „ passed  . 

Clare. 


15 

12 


aThfarmlt°f 

is  thorough  The  crons  n r A • & • , , ’ cultivation  of  the  land 

The  farm  stock  are  3»W  “vta.rlab117iweU  and  cleanly  cultivated. 

My  managed.  The  imrden  welW  ^ WeU  aud  car^ 

flowers,  is  well  aid  U vegetables,  fruits  and 

may  be  classed  as  a Lie  o/fa^  th^'  ' altoSether>  this 

results,  mav  be  Innlrori  ^ *arm  , m lts  management  and 
then  th?  th!  k?  U}XiIL  ™ a modeL  ^ is  not  to  be  wondered 
mt'es  nam-cE3  7h  ^ “d  ^ theyTke  t 

they  appear  to  takTT  7 J 18  made  attract™  for  them,  and 
J-  ppeai  to  take  a pride  m the  success  of  the  farm. 


Humber  of  pupils  examined, 
passed, 


Parkanaur. 

SCb°1  faT  Ct>nfciuues  satisfactory;  in- 
The  influence  of  toll  * to  3u§®est  a change  for  improvement  here, 
very  coSehtlf  n “t  I?™4  wW  18  situated  should  be 
Mghtened l SUC"  resuIts  00mi^  from 
the  farm  by  purdL.se  when  it  teache1’  Eoss<  got  possession  of 
ago.  Pull  of  „ 3 ’ “ 14  was  completely  worn  out,  some  years 

coltsfoot  Lie  was  ;vrUSPnU°r  17  beinS  tbe  ‘™ubleLne 

he  Moitous  t nolhd  the  work  of  the  future  would 

succeed,  the ’work  L lmpiffcfble’  yet>  Wlth  a determination  to 
ful  management  tot  fegUn’.and>  by  persistent  efforts,  with  thought- 
^.inalndtolr, & * “m  13  “ow  m a most  creditable  condition. 
The  putot  1manUer  *?  teacher  statas  it  has  paid  its  way. 

pride  inlhe  work  7 WeU  mstruoted<  aud  them  interest  and 

one  woik  of  the  farm  are  most  pleasing. 

Humber  of  pupils  examined,  . . . 13 

” » » passed,  ....  13 
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Benburb. 

I regret  my  inability  to  give  a favourable  report  upon  this  school 
farm.  The  management  has  not  been  as  careful  as  is  desirable,  and 
the  teaching  of  the  pupils  has  not  been  efficient. 

Sopwell. 

This  school  farm  is  situated  in  the  County  Tipperary,  in  a district  in 
which  small  farming  is  general.  The  patron  of  the  school,  G.  J. 
Trench,  Esq.,  is  most  anxious  to  promote  industrial  education  in  the 
district  and  gave  to  the  school  a portion  of  land  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction  in  agriculture.  The  teacher  has  been  anxious  to  promote 
the  desires  of  the  patron,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  has  been  successful. 
The  crops  on  the  little  farm  were  carefully  cultivated,  the  garden 
has  been  brought  into  a state  of  good  cultivation,  and  there  are  in 
it  many  features  useful  for  educational  purposes.  The  pupils  have 
been  carefully  instructed. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  . . . 8 . 

„ „ passed,  ....  8 


Lehinch. 

On  this  school  farm  there  have  been  satisfactory  results.  The 
system  of  farming  in  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  situated  n 
varied.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  there  are  a large  number  of  small 
farms,  whilst  surrounding  are  the  large  grazing  farms  of  the  Con- 
naught grazier.  Most  of  the  pupils  attending  the  school  are  the 
sons  of  farmers  whose  farms  correspond,  in  extent,  with  the  school 
farm.  In  so  far  as  these  pupils  are  concerned  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  example  of  good  cultivation  practised  on  the  farm 
are  useful.  The  management  of  the  farm  is  always  most  satisfactory ; 
but  I am  not  always  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  teaching. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  . . . 18 

„ „ „ passed,  ....  18 


Doonflyn. 

On  the  little  farm  attached  to  this  school  the  teaching  is  generally 
very  satisfactory.  The  farm  is  very  small — only  three  acres— and,  as 
there  is  a large  class  of  pupils  it  would  be  better  if  there  were 
larger  extent  of  land,  especially  as  there  is  a large  industrial  class  a 
this  school.  The  girls  of  the  Fourth  to  Sixth  Classes  inclusive  are 
taught  agriculture  on  the  farm. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  ...  38 

„ „ passed,  ....  33 

Calry. 

This  is  one  of  the  schools  at  which  the  teacher  manages  his  far® 
extremely  well;  but  his  teaching  of  agriculture  is  below  mediocn * 
On  the  little  farm  attached  to  the  school  magnificent  crops  are  g 
1 — there  is  every  evidence  of  practical  skill — yet  at  the  examinai 
the  pupils  unsatisfactory  results  are  shown.  The  soil  of  tins 
farm  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  it  would  appear  at 
seasons  as  though  the  ordinary  farm  crops  could  not  be  advantag  1 
grown. 
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The  good  fann  management  of  the  teacher  produces  excellent 
crops  of  mangolds,  parsnips,  swedes,  cabbages,  and  oats.  The  farm 
serves  a good  purpose  m giving  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  results 
from  careful  tillage.  It  rs  a matter  for  regret  that  the  instruction  is 
not,  m results,  as  effective  as  the  farm  management. 


Number  of  pupils  examined, 
passed,  . 

Killasser. 


11 

6 


con?l"TmS  ftUaCodunaty  °Zyoa  W “ a 

enhghtened  views  on  agricult^  andTm  ^1“^  pup Thai 

S9rAT“  - 

U’btof  S tWk“IftefhfaeUd  afS  ^ are/ff“'d6d 
is  of  high  order  in  merit  ^ «“  f“a 


Pupils  examined, 
„ passed,  . 


18 

16 


Carragorru. 


*he  °ldest  in  conneotion 
established  in  1857  There  H of,tlle  (-,on™issioners,  having  been 
school  and  farm  tLchhr.  b,  t?  f the  useM^33  of  this 

of  mangolds  swedes  anltm-  “eighbomhood.  The  introduction 

this  school.  ’The  soU  in  cuW  ?S  “J  ^ *fced  to  the  influence  of 
a very  rock  mit  t ? 0t  ““  fa™  has  bee*  won  from 
of  the  County  Mayo  similarly  to  a large  area 

farming  of  the  district  in  1 i f th,at  f16  now  apparent  m the 
about  by  an  intent  1 ICi  ft113  school  is  situated  were  brought 

in  many  ms  ance  ^ °f  ^ peopIe>  ”d’  altb™Sh 

c*vaKashown  ^S  ““  “®  rade.  ^ ™lue  ’of  careful 
‘ useful  b ctlll  lTTf  P1'!?UCe-  ™S  fa™  s^es  » 
"Pon  it  are  generaZ  t-Z  dlstnc‘>  ,aS  the  croPs  ttla*  are  produced 
ft“se  of  the  neighborhood  “ ’ “ better  “ 1™%  than 

13 

11 


Pupils  examined, 
passed, 


Lisaniska. 

^Zsri^L^Ttlfo"”1  f°hof  Z™  is  of  Lisaniska.  I eon- 
hinstrates  what  iltedZ  fai’mS  “ the  West  of  Irel™d.  It 

Hereisasmallfarmthtoflf-  fcfdlreCtT  °f  laud  recIamation  will  effect, 
very  few  m tllafc  at  Present  carries  extremely  good  crops  A 

¥aZ^ta^‘h7aa  the  home  of  the  snipe^d  wS J. 
Priviig  the  farm  nrri  “ rd  Sel1001  teacher  set  about  im- 
the  ground  were  levelleZfm'T1  njade’  old  fences  and  inequalities  of 
Present  time  really  ™nd’  f d Oultlvatlou  was  adopted,  and,  at  the 
“ndition  was  LoLht  croPs.are  raised  on  the  farm.  This 

was  brought  about  by  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
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teacher  and  his  family.  The  encouragement  given  by  the  landlord 
gave  a stimulus  to  exertion,  and  tire  little  farm  is  now  a standing 
memento  of  the  industry  of  the  tenant,  serving  to  point  a moral  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  It  is  a useful  object  for  industrial 
instruction. 

Pupils  examined, ® 

„ passed,  .•••••  ^ 


Kinaffe. 


This  farm  school  has  for  its  surroundings  a numerous  class  of 
small  farmers.  They  belong  to  the  migratory  labourers  who  visit 
England  each  year.  A good  deal  of  the  tillage  during  the  absence 
of  the  men  is  done  by  the  women  of  the  family  and  then-  children. 
Needless  to  say,  the  work,  in  consequence,  is  not  done  in  a thorough 
manner.  Potatoes  and  oats  are  the  principal  products  of  the  district. 
Other  green  crops  are  almost  completely  absent. 

The  teacher  of  this  school  has  demonstrated  what  deep  tillage  may 
effect  in  increasing  the  crop  yield  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood.  His 
potato  crop  is  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  mangold  crop 
is  quite  as  good  as  that  grown  in  more  favoured  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  cleanliness  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  most  pleasant  to 
witness.  I have  little  doubt  and  much  hope  that  the  pupils  who 
are  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  lessons  of  this  farm  will  derive 
considerable  benefit  therefrom. 

Pupils  examined, ^ 


Doocastle. 

This  school  farm  has  a rather  pecuHar  situation.  On  one  side 
it  is  bounded  by  land  of  excellent  quality,  whilst  on  the  other  is 
large  extent  of  peat.  The  soil  at  the  present  tune  is  extremely  F 

ductive,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  careful  ^d  intelligent  man^ 

ment  of  the  teacher,  who  reclaimed  and  cultivated  the  lan • * j 

teacher,  Mr.  David  O’Dowd,  appeared  to  have  a genius  for  agncdtwa 
work.  His  pupils  were  invaluably  intelligent  at  their  exa  | 
a result  of  careful  teaching.  Ike  farm  < :arned.,fine.  °"gS’  ' “ the 
practice  on  the  farm  was  made  to  subserve  the  teaching 
school.  The  school  has  passed  to  Mr.  Q’Dowd  s son. 

Pupils  examined,  ‘ ’ 25 

„ passed,  ..•••• 


Carrowmore  Palmer. 

This  little  farm,  situated  in  North-west  Mayo  is 
managed.  The  present  teacher  has  done  much  toward 
a usTful  model.  Some  years  ago  the  fences  of  fc far“ , not 
neglected,  weeds  were  allowed  to  grow  freely,  and  1 well 

thorough.  Now  all  this  is  changed,  and  the  farm  is  an  ^ w 
worthy  of  imitation  in  respect  of  its  management.  The  pug  ^ 
and  girls — are  taught  on  the  farm.  They  are  carefully  inst™ 
and  generally  pass  a satisfactory  examination.  ^ 

Number  examined, 24 

„ passed, 
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Callow. 

The  Callow  School  Farm  is  in  a congested  district,  where  there  is  a 
large  extent  of  poor  land  cut  up  into  small  holdings.  The  farm  has 
been  well  cultivated.  A number  of  fruit  trees  have  been  planted, 
and,  altogether,  the  school  teacher's  residence  and  farm  are  objects 
that  attract  the  attention  of  persons  passing  along  the  road.  Un- 
fortunately the  teacher  of  the  school  had  been  suffering  from  a severe 
illness  for  some  time  previous  to  my  visit,  and  the  pupils  suffered 
thereby  in  their  oubof-door  instruction. 


Number  examined, 
„ passed, 


32 

27 


N ewtownbrowne. 

This  school  farm  is  situated  close  to  Kiltimagh,  a place  well  Known 
m former  times  through  its  chronic  poverty.  The  country  surround- 
t0™  bas  a soil  closely  approaching  barrenness.  In  it  the 

?+8w  *uatlQD;  appearS  t0  W been  lon§  since  reached, 
nd  were  it  not  that  the  male  population  migrate  for  employment  in 

Thf  lirtTr8  “T?*  a f«m  of  famine  must  prevail, 

little  farm  attached  to  the  school  is  carefully  managed  The 

kentherXgarden  18  very  useful  for  purposes.  Bees  are 

of  the  7f,elare  W1.t;h  ““eh  skih,  and,  through  the  influence 

of  the  teacher  and  his  family,  bee  farming  has  been  taken  up  by 
many  farmers  in  the  district.  F y 


Number  examined, 
» passed, 


21 

21 


Mullinahorna. 

“ the  d!strict  in  whioh  tHs  school  fa™  ^ 
mg  shoifld  b ^ f , £WmJd’  aDd  the  influence  of  agricultural  teach- 

tefcher  Ui  “w  , The  teacber  of  the  “bool  is  an  earnest 

given  The  irt  tai®  a good  deal  of  ruterest  in  the  instruction 

with  the  t f5™  a?d  garden  have  bcen  carefully  cultivated 
n tne  Vlew  towards  useful  instruction. 


Number  examined, 
» passed, 


12 

12 


I remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Carroll. 
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General  Report  on  All  the  Training  Colleges  for  the  Session 
ended  81st  July,  1899,  by 

Messrs.  M.  Sullivan,  ll.e.,  and  S.  E.  Strongs,  a.m..  Head  Inspectors. 

Dublin,  December,  1899. 

Gentlemen, — We  beg  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  the  following  general  report  upon 
the  Training  Colleges  for  the  session  which  closed  with  the  July 
examinations  of  this  year.  To  this  report  is  appended  a special 
report  upon  each  college. 

In  the  month  of  March  we  spent  a day  in  the  inspection  of  each 
'College,  and  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  for  six  weeks,  we 
were  engaged  in  holding  the  test  examinations  in  the  Practice  of 
Teaching,  and  in  the  Queen’s  Scholars’  practical  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  organizing  and  conducting  schools.  Other  visits  to  the 
Colleges  for  special  purposes  were  also  made  by  us  during  the  year. 

The  total  number  of  Queen’s  Scholars  in  training  in  all  the 
Colleges  was  472  masters,  and  401  mistresses.  Of  these  eighty- 
six  masters  and  sixty-one  mistresses  came  up  as  classed 
teachers — principals  or  assistants — for  a one  year’s  course,  and 
returned  after  the  July  examinations  to  resume  duty  in  their 
schools.  173  masters  and  157  mistresses  completed  the  final 
year  of  a two  years’  course,  while  213  masters  and  183  mistresses  com- 
pleted the  first  year  of  their  training  course.  Seven  non-resident  or 
non-government  mistresses  who  were  permitted  to  attend  the  Pro- 
fessors’ lectures  and  to  present  themselves  for  examination,  also  com- 
pleted a two  years’  course  of  training,  while  one  non-resident  master 
and  six  non-resident  mistresses  completed  the  first  year  of  a two 
years'  course.  . . , 

Though  the  Queen’s  Scholars  who  are  already  principals  or 
assistants  in  schools  on  completing  their  course  swell  the  total  number 
of  trained  teachers,  and  thereby  diminish  the  number  of  untramen 
teachers  in  the  service,  yet  their  training  does  not  affect  the  quest! 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  to  fill  the  vacanci 
annually  occurring.  The  comparison  of  demand  and  supply  ‘ ! , 
only  be  made  between  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  c“mP‘ 
a two  years’  course,  and  the  number  of  vacancies  that  yearly  o • 
Now  the  average  annual  vacancies  for  masters  for  the  last  tour  y _ 
have  been  210,  and  to  meet  this  demand  from  170  to  180  masters  h 
been  supplied,  so  that,  assuming  that  trained  masters  are  appom  , 
so  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  there  is  still  a deficiency  6Jery  y 
at  least  thirty  trained  masters.  In  the  case  of  trained  mi  > 
there  is  a still  more  serious  contrast  between  the  demand  and 
supply.  The  vacancies  for  mistresses  average  290  annually, 

150,  or  a little  more  than  half,  represent  the  supply.  Steps  ■ > 
however,  been  recently  taken  to  meet  this  deficiency  Iher 
course  of  erection  two  new  Training  Colleges  m Belfast  and  5 ^ 

capable  of  accommodating  160  Queen’s  Scholars— that -in 
be1  ready  for  the  reception  of  students  m 1900,  and  the  L er 
College  will  be  completed  and  opened  in  the  following  year, 
meantime  the  vacancies  in  excess  of  the  supply  are  fibed  by  p P.^ 
teachers  and  monitors  who  have  been  classed  at  the  ena  oi 
courses.  Such  candidates  are  often  appointed  by  managers  l 
ference  to  trained  teachers — not  that  managers,  as  a rule, 
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them  better  teachers,  but  a monitor  trained  in  a school  is  often  able 
to  bring  so  much  local  influence  to  bear  that  the  manager  finds  it 
difficult  to  resist,  though  he  may  know  that  such  an  appointment 
is  not  for  the  advantage  of  education  in  his  parish.  Even  if  the 
number  of  trained  teachers  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  demand 
arising  from  vacancies,  managers  would  continue  to  appoint  classed 
ex-monitors  so  long  as  College  training  is  not  a condition  of  appoint- 
ment Owing  to  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  many  of 
our  trained  teachers  have  to  be  content  with  temporary  assistant 
ships  m Convent  schools,  or  have  to  cross  over  to  England  to  obtain 
situations.  Thus,  though  the  numbers  trained  are  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demand  at  home,  yet  the  country  does  not  obtain  the  whole 
benefit  that  ought  to  accrue  to  it  from  those  who  have  been  trained 
for  its  service. 

A competitive— not  a qualifying— examination  is  held  every  year 

enter  a CoflL  “1SSr n D°UeSes-  A candidate  who  desires  to 

enter  a College  applies  directly  to  the  Principal  for  an  order  of 
admission  to  this  examination.  The  examination  is  held  by  the 

PrS™iZeeandn  5?  Pr?scribed  m<Jer  column  1 of  the  new 

H ’ d,’  f?r  tbe  examination  of  ths  exercises  and  tabula- 

College  inet^aorderthf  lbStS  °f  tb?  appUcants  for  entrance  to  each 
of  thfcolWe  ? f answe,nng.  are  returned  to  the  Principals 
on their fists  Tb  ’ ^ ^ 6 ’ tbe  eandidates  that  stand  highest, 

some  of  the  P 11  competition  is  so  keen  that  to  secure  a place  in 
fhprp  Collegi  a percentage  of  70  is  required.  In  April  1898 

a caT£tesfllf,7,Qrn'S  Scb<“p"  1.374  canffifi  Of 
monito“fn  ^t'113ihadtbe.en  Preachers  in  Model  schools,  574 

atteutirn^nromlmf 1 tb°  p3„tllat  EaSbsb  Composition  receives  that 
tie  examinat ten  of  IRqq  b 7hlcb  deser™s-  returns  of 
Queen’s  Sars  failed  t T s '**  so  C°Ue£e  69  per  cent'  °f  the 
in  this  subject whilst,  t A?  Per  Cent'  of  tbe  totaI  marks 

same  standard’  63  per  cent-  fel1  helow  the 

Queen’s  Scholars  obtain  if  if®  C°Ue?ea  cbd  50  Per  cent,  of  the  male 
were  much  more  ““  “a*s-  Tim  female  Queen’s  Scholars 

ialf  maA^r  more  and  ' ^ °“  89  P®r  cent,  obtained 

am  trained  was  thenero  ^ none  of  the  Colleges  m which  mistresses 
answered  50  per  cent  w ^ f fema,e  Queen’s  Scholars  who 
to  seen  that  Te^L  clT’  85  P®r  cent.  It  will  thus 

‘o  the  masters  and  thsttT1^  *h®  mistresses  are  much  superior 
mistresses  are’insWted  b tbe  C°beSes  wbere  botb  “asters  and 
le  suggested  ! sa“?  E™fessors.  Two  causes  may 

subjects  in  column  3 is  for"™  tblS  r?sult’  Tbe  Programme  of 
for  mistresses  and  in  i-foTo  b®1”!’  mi]cb  “ore  extended  than  that 
“ore  difficult  uaner^n^  subJ“ts  which  are  common  to  both,  a 

circumstancif  necesscrU1®  °f  ,thf  s"bieets  is  set  to  the  masters, 
master,  and  limits  the  atte't'  cur,talls  th®  tlme  at  the  disposal  of  the 
‘“o,  much  morTd  A t ’®  ^ be8*ow  l,pon  E“glish.  It  is, 

*omen.  The  vocabuW®  J men. to  wrlte  Enghsh  than  to  teach 

is  more  preci  “3^  of  w°“en  is,  as  a rule,  more  limited,  but 

of  Anglo-SaLm  origin  andTh defmita  B mamly  consists  of  words 
origin,  and  there  are  no  words  more  expressive  and 
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pointed,  and  less  liable  to  misconstruction,  than  the  words  in  daily 
use  drawn  from  this  source.  Further,  a woman  knows  what  she 
wishes  to  say,  and  says  it  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  manner,  and 
this  is  the  best  modem  English  eloquence.  On  the  contrary,  men 
labour  much  in  expressing  themselves,  and  often  finally  fail  to  make 
their  thoughts  clear  and  intelligible.  Words  whose  connotation  is 
imperfectly  understood,  half  remembered  phrases  from  books  and 
newspapers,  much  verbosity  and  confusion  of  thought— thought 
dominated  and  led  astray  by  words— all  combine  to  produce  passages 
in  their  compositions  altogether  wanting  in  perspicuity,  and  suggestive 
of  a meaning  that  the  writers  never  intended.  It  does  the  writer 
of  such  a composition  little  service  to  correct  it  and  return  it  to 
him.  He  will,  probably,  remember  his  own  false  phrases  and 
constructions  rather  than  the  emendations  of  his  teacher.  A better 
plan  would  be  to  criticise  such  a composition  in  the  presence  of  the 
class,  asking  for  corrections  and  improvements.  Thus  the  whole 
class  is  taught  at  once  an  object  lesson  which  will  be  remembered. 
The  students,  too,  should  be  warned  against  reading  newspapers  too 
frequently,  and  encouraged  to  read  such  works  as  the  “ Spectator, 
the  “Tatler,”  the  “Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  &c.,  and  to  read  them  often 
and  closely.  They  will  thus  draw  from  a well  of  English  undefiled. 

The  great  aim  of  the  Training  Colleges  is  to  supply  the  country 
with  good  teachers.  At  the  public  meeting  for  the  conferring  of 
degrees  of  the  Royal  University,  the  Chancellor— His  Excellency  the 
Marquess  of  Dufierin  and  Ava— set  forth  the  importance  of  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  the  difference  between  a good  teacher  and  a bad 
teacher  with  such  distinctness  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
recall  his  words.  He  said : “ Teaching  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  honourable  duties  in  which  any  one  can  engage;  but  i am 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult. . A 
good  teacher  is  as 'much  born  as  a good  poet.  His  task  requires 
many  rare  and  various  excellencies,  all  of  which  are  of  no  ess 
importance  than  acquaintance  with  the  subject  he  undertakes  to 
handle;  supreme  patience,  acute  discernment  of  character,  inters 
sympathy,  a presence  inspiring  respect  and  attracting  confidence  an 
affection,  a lively  and  energetic  manner,  juid,  above  all,  the  mao 
gift  of  disseminating  an  exuberant  vitality  through  the  minds 
nervous  systems  of  his  pupils.  He  has  to  infuse  into  ie  usu ^ 
heavy  atmosphere  of  a schoolroom  the  ozone  and  °xyge“  ot  , 
temperament.  . . . On  the  other  hand,  a bad,  du  , spi,  ’ 

unsatisfactory  teacher  is  almost  worse  than  none  at  all,  his  me 
petence  and  the  disadvantages  which  spring  from  it ; eexereising, 
they  cannot  fail  to  do,  a permanent  influence  on  the  lives  oi 

EClNow  the  task  which  the  Colleges  propose  to  themselves  is ^ first .to 
select  suitable  young  persons,  and  then  to  tram  these  so  as  to 
them  good  teachers.  There  ought  not  to  be  much  difficulty  m s • 
ing  suitable  young  persons;  the  supply  of  candidates,  as  " 
shown,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number  of  vacant  places  in  the  Col  g ■ 
The  Marquess  of  Dufferin  assumes  that  a teacher  must  h 6 
"acquaintance  with  the  subject  he  undertakes  to  handle,  a 
it  is  that  the  Colleges  spend  much  time  m perfecting  th  i 
Scholars  in  a knowledge  of  - Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography, 
the  other  subjects  which  enter  into  the  programme 
school.  There  is  little  fear  that  this  portion  of  the  work  of 
Colleges  will  fail  to  receive  due  attention,  q?  ^y  a y 
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in  one,  or  at  most  two  subjects,  would  be  fatal  to  his  promotion 
The  art  of  imparting  to  others  the  knowledge  which  a teacher  has 
acquired  is  as  essential  for  good  teaching  as  the  mere  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  this  art  is  recognised  in  our  Programme,  under  the 
designation,  Practice  of  Teaching.  The  Training  Colleges  endeavour 
to  impart  an  acquaintance  with  “Practice  of  Teaching”  in  various 
ways,  such  as : — 

(a)  The  Queen’s  Scholar  observes  the  manner  in  which  school 
work  is  earned  on,  and  the  manner  in  which  ordinary  lessons 
are  taught  by  experienced  teachers. 

(i.)  The  Queen’s  Scholar  teaches  an  ordinary  subject  under 
supervision.  J 

(c.)  The  Queen’s  Scholar  specially  prepares  certain  lessons  and 
gives  these  m presence  of  the  Heads  of  the  College  and  the 
, students,  by  whom  such  lessons  are  criticised. 

(d.)  Towards  the  close  of  his  career  in  the  College  each  Queen’s 
Scholar  is  put,  for  a short  time,  in  charge  of  a whole  school 
and  he  makes  ‘changes’’  and  carries  out  school  work  in 
accordance  with  the  time-table. 

We,  the  Head  Inspectors  in  charge  of  the  Colleges,  test  the  pro-  T , , 

SS2  a alndd1by  Scholars.  Eacl  Queen’s  ScliSar  1 r- 

l Lf , PrePa?d  lflsson-  “ 0®  presence;  teaches,  also,  an  “un- 
oftL“Pra?Hn;  33  “PrinciPal”  or  “assistant"  of  one 

of  th„  /f i0tf3F  S^°oIs  for  a short  time-  This  important  portion 
KnS'vS  °f  t8  Cu°UFS  had’  Pla™ly,  been  neglected,  yet,  in 
We  Were  able  to  assign  to  tlle  indents  who 
STS  selu  c°urs®were  considerably  lower  than  the  marks 
Grammar  r St"denis  o^ned  m such  subjects  as  Arithmetic, 
tommar.  Geography,  Reading,  Penmanship,  &c. 

on  ^ f°il0m  ‘V1  a Quesn’s  Scholar  who  obtains  high  marks 

teacher  tr  .Teaoh“S ’’  necessarily  become  a successful 
or  an  ™ Smnf>  before  strangers,  a “prepared  lesson” 

and  on  X **  dePeuds  a great  deal  on  self-confidence, 

“Changes ’’  absence.°f  what  generally  known  as  “nervousness.” 

SchS’  wh  uSi!  7,.made  “ schooIs  sudl  “ the  “Practising 
The  work  of  h0™  th°rouShly  organized  by  a select  staff, 

the  teaewt*  w6r  T ordmary  school  is  far  more  difficult  than 
example  an^  m-?  *°  wblch,  an/  Queen’s  Scholar  is  put.  Take  for 
usually  be  at  Wtaiy  “h0?1  °f  f°??y  °r  fifty-  In  this  there  will, 
siderablv  and  J®ast.  seveu  classes,  all  with  programmes  differing  con- 
assistant’or  mnhe-(-bUSmeSS  °f  I*6  teacher  of  suoh  a school  is,  with  an 
these  seven  cW^”?  °J;i  perhaPs>  mth  no  assistance,  to  keep  all 
hours  everv  d»  « adlIy  “d  useW1y  employed  for  at  least  four 
Marvellous  oil7'  „ teachers  solve  this  difficult  problem  with 
class  had  won  ?’fOt^0rS~eVen  S°me  Wh°’  in  teaching  a single 
say  in  advance  dlstmotl°n— < completely  fail.  It  is  not  possible  to 
a successful  +«.’  V eV6ry  llaSe’,  ^bother  a Queen’s  Scholar  will  prove 
work  in  ordinorv61”  1°*  f°t;0Sis  can  be  fully  tested  only  by  actual 
Possible  it  ii  r,  7 •Sbofols'  although  absolute  certainty  is  not 

school  work  L ! 16  -5,  Persons  dealing  evei^  day,  as  we  are,  with 
person  who  7 reasonMe  correctness  whether  a young 

teacher  It  completed  his  course  is  likely  to  become  a successful 
ultimately  denend  t™  that,th®  utlllty  of  Training  Colleges  must 
or  cause  iij"’,®*  ^eat  extent,  on  the  attention  which  they  give, 

! tb61r  students  to  give,  to  “ Practice  of  Teaching."  On  the 
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whole  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  various  Colleges  duly  recognise  tile 
importance  of  “Practice  of  Teaching.”  Still,  the  heads  of  Colleges 
must  be  largely  influenced  by  the  “ Programme,”  and  “ Practice  of 
Teaching  ” is  only  one  item  out  of  upwards  of  a dozen,  m each  of 
which  every  Queen’s  Scholar  must  be  prepared.  Again,  failure  to 
pass  a written  examination  in  Arithmetic,  or  Geography,  or 
Grammar,  &c.,  is  conceivable,  and,  in  fact,  happens,  from  time  to 
time  to  students  from  every  College ; but  absolute  failure  to  give  a 
specially  prepared  lesson  to  a class  must,  for  students  who  have  been 
two  years  in  a College,  be  very  rare.  Nor  would  such  failure  alone  dis- 
qualify a Queen’s  Scholar  from  obtaining  a “ Pass  Mark  ” in  “ Prac- 
tice of  Teaching”;  he  should  also  fail  in  the  “ Unprepared  lesson  - 
generally  on  some  very  simple  school  subject;  and,  again,  should 
fail  to  carry  on  school  work  satisfactorily  as  assistant  or  principal, 
before  he  could  be  disqualified  for  failure  in  “ Practice  of  Teaching. 
Absolute  failures  in  this  important  portion  of  the  work  of  a Training 
College  are  therefore,  extremely  rare,  and,  consequently  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  Programme  as  it  now  stands  will  cause  undue 
attention  to  be  paid  to  Practice  of  Teaching. 


We  are,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

M.  Sullivan,  I Head 
S.  E.  Stronge,  I Inspectors. 
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General  Report  upon  “ Marlborough  Street  ” TRAiNita 

College,  Dublin,  for  the  Session  ended  31st  J uly, 

Messrs.  M.  Sullivan,  ll.b.,  and  S.  E.  Stronge,  a.m.,  Head  Inspectors. 


Dublin,  November,  1899. 
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Gentlemen,— During  the  session  which  closed  with  the  a 
examinations  in  July  this  year,  there  Were  in  residence  m thm  °0U 
128  male  and  163  female  Queen’s  Scholars.  There  were  als 
females,  who  were  non-resident,  hut  were  admitted  to  the  pn J-  ? 
attending  the  lectures  and  the  practising,  schools  and  of  pi  j 
themselves  for  examination  and  classification  m the  same  m 

the  resident  Queen’s  Scholars.  r-n'noinals  or 

Of  the  128  male  Queen’s  Scholars,  twenty-three  were  p P ^ 

assistant  teachers  in  National  schools  befor|,  substitutes 

turned  to  take  up  the  positions  which  were  filled  y two 

. .1  ■ the  final  yeai  ui  « 


te  up  tne  positions  wmui  ^ « two 

in  their  absence;  forty-nine  were  completing  the  fiMy^  ^ 
years’  course;  and_.the  remaining  f^ty-six  hao  ^ ^ same  order 


id  the  remaining  hity-six  nave  to  tow,...  r 

'year’s  training.  The  numbers  on  the.  female  sld®  ™ 6 , ting  their 

were  : — Principals  or  assistants  m training,  t wenty,  compl j ^ ^ 
final  year,  sixty-eight  (and  seven  externs),  and  at  the  en 
session,  seventy-five. 
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Of  the  seventy-two  males  who  completed  their  course  of  training  Report  on 
and  were  examined  in  the  third  column  of  the  new  programme  thirty-  “Marl~ 
seven,  or  fifty-one  per  cent.,  obtained  sixty-five  per  cent.  This’answer- 
ing  entitles  them,  after  two  years’  highly  efficient  service,  to  rank  in  Gaining 
the  Second  Division  of  First  Class.  The  number  of  mistresses  who  at-  tollf£I; 
tained  to  the  same  distinction  was  thirty-three,  or  34  ■ 7 per  cent.  Messrs.  M. 

In  the  exam-nation  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars  in  all  the  training  llsT' 
colleges,  we  had  the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  our  four  colleagues 
Mr.  Eardley,  Dr.  Alexander,  Dr.  Moran,  and  Mr.  Dewar.  As  the  ST' 
inspectors  of  the  training  colleges,  we  arranged  the  test  examinations  Jmpccton 
so  that  we  should  examine  all  the  Queen’s  Scholars  who  were  eomplet-  Dublin, 
mg  their  courses,  viz.,  the  principals  or  assistants  who  had  entered  for  — - 

a one  year’s  course,  and  those  who  were  completing  the  longer  course  “arnfaT 
of  two  years.  Mr.  Eardley  and  Dr.  Alexander  examined  the  students  tier, 
who  were  in  the  first  year  of  their  course  in  Practical  Teaching,  in  the  practical 
method  of  keeping  the  School  Accounts,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  Com-  tests." 
missioners’  Rules,  while  Dr.  Moran  and  Mr.  Dewar  examined  in  Read- 
ing, Practical  Cookery,  and  Manual  Training.  The  same  division  of 
duty  was  maintained  throughout. 

The  tests  in  teaching  were  similar  to  those  given  in  former  years. 

Prepared  notes  of  lessons  in  three  subjects  were  presented  by  each 
Queen’s  Scholar ; one  of  these  was  selected,  and  when  this  lesson  was 
given,  we  gave  him  a subject  for  an  impromptu  lesson,  and  allowed 
him  some  time  to  think  over  the  subject  and  arrange  his  method  of 
procedure,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  room  or  to  make  use 
of  books.  The  students,  as  a rule,  showed  considerable  coolness,  confi- 
dence, and  resource  in  a position  and  in  surroundings  which  are  such 
as  to  be  a sure  test  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  those  valuable 
qualities. 

No  change  occurred  during  the  year  in  the  professional  staff  of  the  N° 
college.  We  regret  to  state  that  the  principal  of  the  Female  Depart-  o0“feain 
ment  was  seriously  ill  for  two  months.  During  this  period  his  duty  ttaffT 
was  taken  over  by  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Ryan,  the  principal  of  the 
Boys’  Practising  School,  retired  during  the  year,  after  long  and  valu- 
able service,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Murray,  head  master  of  Cork 
Model  Boys’  School. 

Though  we  have  called  attention  in  former  reports  to  the  fact  that  No  drill- 
there  is  no  drill  master  in  this  college  to  put  the  Queen’s  Scholars  and  master- 
boys  of  the  Practising  School  through  a course  of  drill,  no  appoint- 
ment has  till  recently  been  made.  Drill  exercises  are  all  tbe  more 
necessary  in  this  college,  where  the  grounds  are  so  limited  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  playing  cricket  or  football.  Physical  train- 
ing should  always  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  powers. 


We  are,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 
M.  Sullivan,  | 


S.  E.  Stronge,  ( 


Head  Inspectors. 


N 
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General  Report  upon  “ St.  Patrick’s  ” Training  College, 
Dublin,  for  the  Session  ended  31st  July,  1899,  by 

Messrs.  M.  Sullivan,  ll.b.,  and  S.  E.  Stronge,  a.m.,  Head  Inspectors. 


Dublin,  October,  1899. 

Gentlemen, — We  beg  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Commis- 
sioners our  report  on  “ St.  Patrick’s  ” Training  College  for  the  year 
1898-1899. 

The  college  is  admirably  situated  at  a short  distance  outside  the 
city  boundary.  The  grounds  are  large  and  well  kept.  The  excellent 
situation  of  the  college  acts  beneficially  on  the  health  of  the  students, 
and  although  one  Queen’s.  Scholar  left  owing  to  weak  health,  the 
general  health  of  the  students  was  all  that  could  be  wished. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-four  Queen’s  Scholars  were  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  session.  One  left  through  illness,  and  one  died  owing 
to  the  result  of  an  accident,  so  that  the  number  present  at  the  close  of 
the  session  was  162.  Of  the  164,  forty-three  were  “ classed  teachers,” 
ninety-two  had  been  monitors  in  National  schools,  and  twenty-nine 
had  been  pupils  only. 

The  162  Queen’s  Scholars  present  at  the  close  of  the  session  were 
examined  practically  in  the  Art  of  Teaching.  In  this  examination 
we  had  the  assistance  of  Head  Inspectors  Eardley  and  Alexander. 

The  general  result  of  our  examination  was  satisfactory.  Head 
Inspectors  Moran  and  Dewar  examined  in  Reading,  and  were  satisfied 
with  the  general  proficiency  in  this  important  subject. 

Of  the  162  Queen’s  Scholars  examined,  100  had  completed  their 
course,  and  fifty-four  of  these  answered  with  “ special  distinction,”  that 
is,  answered  at  least  sixty-five  per  cent.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
whether  we  consider  the  answering  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars  at  the  July 
examinations  or  the  skill  shown  in  the  practical  Art  of  Teaching,  the 
efficiency  of  the  college  continues  to  be  satisfactory. 


We  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

M.  Sullivan,  ) 

vHead  Inspectors, 
S.  E,  Stronge,  ) 
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General  Report  upon  “ Our  Lady  of  Mprov  ” . r D 

College,  Dublin,  for  the  Session  ended  31st  July,  1899  by^S^ 

Messrs.  M.  Sullivan,  ll.b.,  and  S.  E.  Strok*,  a.m.  Head  Inspectors,  cisS? 

Dublin,  October,  1899  Sullivan, 

. beg  to  submit,  for  tl.e  information  of  the  Commis  ' 

011  0Ut'  Ladj  °£  Mer°7  ” Trai“-S  College,  Z 7 fg* 

The  College  is  in  the  city  of  Dublin  and  or,„„„  r . inspector,. 

limited  in  extent.  The  Queen’s  D“^ 

establishment  under  the  same  order  of  Huns,  in  Blackrock.  The  house  Sit™™  * 
and  premises  are  kept  m good  order.  The  general  health  J fi  c°ll°e°- 
Queen’s  Scholars  was  very  good  during  the  sessiol  a few  student  f **  Heihb  »f 
ill  for  short  periods  but  all  were  able°to  co^foteth^  rs^  ^ SSS 
One  hundred  and  hfty-six  Queen’s  Scholars  were  in  troiuiS  d„  • 
the  session.  Thirty-eight  of  these  were  classed  Teachers  who  had  Anteo- 
entered  for  a one  year’s  course;  and  hfty-six  had  entered  for  » 

SsiSfe  -attigratt 

were  classed  Teachers  .fifty-five  had  been  Monitors,  and  sixiy-three  had 
been  merely  pupils.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that  mere  pupils  hold 
their  own  when  opposed  to  Monitors,  and  that  a comparatively  short 
preparation  is  as  effective-for  examination  purposes-Las  are  the  five 
years  special  teaching  given  to  Monitors.  As  the  total  number  of 
persons  anxious  to  compete  for  places  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  annua  vacancies  in  the  College,  very  high  answering  is  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  entrance,  and  in  this  way  the  proficiency  on 
admission  is  steadily  rising.  This,  of  course,  reacts  on  the  proficiency 
on  leaving  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  answering  at  the  final  exanfi 
nation  in  July,  1899,  was  even  higher  than  the  very  creditable  answer  a 
mg  of  previous  years.  Of  the  ninety-four  students  who  complied 
then  course  of  training,  sixty-seven— that  is  71  percent,  of  the  whole  Scl‘okn- 
-obtained  60  per  cent  and  so  are  recorded!*  having  passed  with 
special  distinction.  Each  student  was  also  tested  in  Practical 
“1?,  In  Portl?n  f labours,  and  in  the  examination  fo 

aSSlS*  7 Head  lnSpe°t0rS  Eardley’  Alexander, 

me  m charge  of  the  whole  school,  and  required  to  make  suitable 
veryTatisfactnSeIlfira1’ the  Qu®eu’s  Scho,ars  acquitted  themselves  in  a 

feit  satisfied  that  practicai  Te-Mpg 


We  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

M.  Sullivan,  | _ 

S.  E.  Stronge,  f Head  Inspectors. 

N 2 . 
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Report  on 
«*  Church  of 
Ireland  ” 
Training 
College. 


Messrs.  M. 
Sullivan, 


and  S.  E. 
Stronge, 
A.M., 

Mead 

Inspectors. 


Dublin. 


No 

change  in 
Btaff. 


Health  of 

Queen’s 

Scholars. 


Ante- 
cedents of 
Queen’s 
Scholars. 


Remits  of 
examina* 
tion. 


Practic  il 
tests. 


General  Report  upon  the  “Church  of  Irei.and”  Training 
College,  Dublin,  for  the  Session  ended  31st  July,  1899,  by 


Messrs.  M.  Sullivan,  ll.b.,  and  S.  E.  Stronge,  a.m.,  Head  Inspectors. 


Dublin,  October,  1899. 


Gentlemen,— We  submit  herein  our  report  on  the  “ Church  of 
Ireland”  Training  College  for  the  session  ended  31st  July,  1899. 

The  staff  has  undergone  no  change.  The  routine  of  training  has 
continued  as  it  was  in  former  years.  Instruction  m the  Art  of  Teach- 
;ng__by  actual  work  under  proper  supervision— continues  to  receive  a 
large  share  of  attention. 


There  were  a few  cases  of  illness,  and  one  Queens  Scholar  died 
during  the  session,  but  on  the  whole  the  health  of  the  students  was 

good. 

Fifty-six  Queen's  Scholars  completed  their  course  of  training  m 
July  1899,  viz.,  twenty  men  and  thirty-six  women.  Nine  of  the  fifty- 
six  being  teachers  already  classed,  received  one  years  training;  the 
remaining  forty-seven  had  been  in  the  college  for  two  years. 

Seven  of  the  men  presented  obtained  sixty-five  per  cent.,  and  nine 
teen  of  the  thirty-six  women  also  answered  so  as  to  merit  special  dis- 
tinction.  The  general  answering  we  consider  good. 


Each  Queen’s  Scholar  was  also  tested  practically,  m the  Art  of 
Teaching.  We  were  assisted  in  this  important  portion  of  our  work 
and  in  the  examination  in  Beading  by  Head. Inspectors ; Eardley, 
Alexander,  Moran,  and  Dewar.  The  same  division  of  labour  was 
adopted  by  us  in  this  as  in  the  other  training  colleges.  Each  Queens 
Scholar  first  taught  a lesson  which  he  had  specially  piepared,  and 
subsequently  taught  a lesson  suggested  by  us  on  some  ordmaiy  school 
subject  In  general,  the  Queen’s  Scholars  acquitted  themselves  fairly. 


We  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

M.  Sullivan,  1 

[-Head  Inspectors,  1 
S.  E.  Stronge.  J 
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General  Report  upon  “De  La  Salle”  Training  College,  a** o„ 
Waterford,  for  the  Session  ended  31st  July,  1899,  by  ’ 

Training 

Messrs.  M.  Sullivan,  ll.b.,  and  S.  E.  Steonge,  a.m.,  Head  Inspectors,  Co1— 

1 1 Messrs.  M 

Sullivan, 

Dublin,  November,  1899.  mds’.E 


Gentlemen,— During  the  session  which  .closed  in  July  last  there  “S' 
were  150  Queen’s  Scholars  under  training  in  this  college7  0*5“ 
dlness  and  other  causes,  seven- of  these  had  dropped  out  during  the  Dublin, 
year  There  were,  therefore  143  only  who  presented  themselvfs  at  „ — 
the  July  examinations.  O these,  sixty-nine  completed  their  course  of  & in 
twmng  and  presented  themselves  for  examination  in  the  third 
column  of  the  new  programme.  Twenty-seven  of  these  or 
39 -1  per  cent  succeeded  in  obtaining  65  percent.,  and  so  pissed 
with  special  distinction.  Eifteen  of  the  sixty-nine  were  princi 
pals  or  assistants  in  National  schools,  and  had  come  up  for  a one 
year’s  course;  the  remaining  fifty-four  were  completing  the  second  year 
of  a two  years  course ; and  seventy-four  of  the  total  number  in  train- 
ing were  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  a two  years’  course 
. The  distribution  of  the  duty  of  examining  in  the  Practice  of  Teach-  Tests 
mg  and  Reading  was  the  same  here  as  in  the  other  colleges  The  appM- 
tests  in  the  Practice  of  Teaching  to  which  the  Queen’s  Scholars  were 
submitted  were  similar  to  those  of  former  years.  The  majority  of  the 
Teaching  lessons  given  were  disappointing.  The  students  appeared  to 
have  little  or  no  confidence  m themselves,  spoke  in  a low  mumbling 
inarticulate  tone,  still  retained  their  provincial  mannerisms  of  speech* 
and  were  lacking  m precision  and  accuracy  of  expression.  Their  de^ 
meanour  towards  their  classes  was  wanting  in  force  and  weight  Thev 
stooped  over  their  pupils  and  talked  to  them  in  such  a monotonous  style 
as  leaves  no  definite  impression  behind.  The  lessons  given  in  Reading 
were  especially  bad.  Few  of  the  students  whom  we  heard  read  could 
be  described  as  even  fair  readers,  capable  of  making  their  hearers  fully 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  author,  or  of  impressing  even  the  words 
upon  the  memory  of  those  who  were  attending  to  them  In  the 
Inspectors  Reports  there  are  many  complaints  of  bad  Reading  in  the 
National  schools,  and  this  is  not  surprising  if  proper  attention  is  not 
given  to  the  teaching  of  the  teachers.  We  observe  that  in  the  Report 
dated  January,  1898,  we  called  attention  to  the  large  number  who 

tonniT  tofiv  ‘ “ 3 l684!  in  thiS  C0llege’  but  we-  at the  same  time, 

thought  that  this  might  be  due  to  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 

Queens  Scholars  laboured  m the  matter  of  an  unsuitable  practising 
school  There  are  now  however,  large  and  well  equipped  practising 
schools,  furnishing  ample  opportunities  for  practice  to  even  a larger 
number  of  Queen  s Scholars  than  are  in  residence. 

Tlie  students  receive  regular  instruction  in  drill  throughout  the  year  Driu- 
from  a competent  drill  master.  ^ 

The  buildings  and  grounds  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  are  CoI1«ss 
kept  with  care  and  taste.  b ildings. 

We  are,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

M.  Sullivan, 


M.  Sullivan,  ) 

S.  E.  Steonge,  f Head  Inspectors. 
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Report  on  Practical  Test  in  Teaching,  Knowledge  of  the 
Commissioners’  Rules,  and  Method  of  Keeping  the  School 


— * Accounts  in  the  Training  Colleges,  by 


Messrs.  F. 

Eardley 

and  T.  J. 

Alexander , 

LL.D., 

Head 

Inspectors. 

Dublin. 


Tests  in 
teaching. 


Writing. 

Arithmetic 


Geography. 


Needle- 

work. 


Messrs.  F.  Eardley  and  T.  J.  Alexander,  ll.d.,  Head  Inspectors. 

Dublin,  23rd  June,  1899. 

Gentlemen,— We  beg  to  furnish  the  following  brief  report  on  the 
training  colleges  examined  by  us  in  the  subjects  named  below: 

Practical  Test  in  Teaching. 

Knowledge  of  the  Commissioners’  Rules. 

Method  of  keeping  the  School  Accounts. 

The  Queen’s  Scholars  presented  to  us  were  those  who  had  completed 
their  first  year  of  training.  The  tests  in  teaching  applied  by  us  were 
mainly  confined  to  the  subjects  of  the  ordinary  school  programme. 

The  attention  devoted  to  Reading,  as  distinct  from  Explanation, 
appeared  to  us  to  he  wholly  inadequate.  In  relatively  few  cases  could 
it  be  said  that  the  students  who  taught  the  subject  before  us  gave  a 
really  effective  lesson.  We  commend  this  subject  to  the  heads  of  the 
training  colleges  as  the  most  important  of  all.  Our  remarks  apply  to 
the  method  of  teaching  Reading,  and  not  to  the  Read.ng  of  the 

students  themselves.  . , ...  , , 

No  opportunity  was  afforded  us  of  judging  how  Writing  was  taught. 
We  regard  this  as  a serious  defect.  The  subject  should  be  well  repre- 
sented^in  the  list  of  prepared  subjects  submitted  to  us. 

The  prepared  notes  of  the  students  on  Arithmetic  were,  with  few 
' exceptions  of  a satisfactory  character,  and  were  exhaustive  of  this 
branch,  embracing  as  they  did  the  more  elementary  as  well  as  the 
advanced  portions  of  it. 

On  a good  many  occasions,  however,  we  noticed  a want  of  directness 
on  the  part  of  the  students  in  approaching  the  point  to  be  illustrated. 
The  introduction  of  unnecessary  matter  was  not  sufficiently  guarded 
against,  and  the  unintelligent  use  of  a good  method  was  frequently 
exhibited  by  the  needless  repetition  of  minor  details. 

The  conversation  of  the  teacher  during  the  entire  day  should  be  a 
Grammar  lesson — giving  a model  of  correct  speech.  A considerable 
number  of  the  students  would  be  unable  to  fulfil  this  requirement  if  in 
charge  of  schools,  and  a marked  proportion  of  these  belong  to  De  La 
Salle  Training  College.  In  the  prepared  lessons  we  noticed  a want  of 
intelligence,  shown  (1)  by  the  separation  of  allied  portions  of  the 
subject  that  are  best  understood  when  contrasted  with  each  other, 
•U'h  as  active  and  passive  voice,  regular  with  irregular  verbs,  etc.; 
and  (2)  by  the  singular  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  correction  of 
syntactical  errors  of  common  occurrence. 

The  most  serious  errors  in  the  lessons  in  Geography  were  (1)  me 
imperfect  explanation  of  the  cardinal  points.  (2)  The  faulty  intro- 
duction to  the  lessons  on  the  Map  of  the  World,  and  the  absence  of 
any  attempt  to  infuse  human  interest  into  the  lessons  on  the  different 
countries  (3)  The  ineffective  treatment  of  subjects  connected  with 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography,  arising  either  from  the  lack  of 
sufficient  apparatus,  or  from  the  failure  to  use  what  had  actually  bee 
provided.  (4)  The  improper  handling  of  the  pointer. 

We  should  like  to  see  a more  general  use  of  demonstration  frames  in 
connection  with  instruction  in  Needlework. 
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Generally  speaking  the  students  possessed  a competent  knowledge 
of  the  method  of  keeping  the  school  accounts,  and  exhibited  familiarity 
with  those  portions  of  the  Commissioners'  Rules  which  bear  on  the 
teacher's  duties  in  connection  with  his  school. 

We  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 

F.  Eardley,  ] 

T.  J.  Alexander,  ll.d.,  I ®'eac*  inspectors. 
Tho  Secretaries,  Education  Office. 
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Report  upon  Reading,  Cookery,  and  Manual  Training  in  the  Rule?' 

Framing  Colleges,  by  — 

Messrs.  J.  Moran,  ll.d.,  and  E.  P.  Dewar,  m.a.,  Head  Inspectors 

c Cookery, 

Dublin,  24th  June,  1899.  tL,l 
Gentlemen,  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  on  Reading-  Trainin& 
Cookery,  and  Manual  Training,  the  subjects  in  which  we  were  deputed  TruMne 
to  examine  the  students  of  the  training  colleges.  Colleges. 

Reading  was,  on  the  whole,  clear,  distinct,  and  expressive.  There  iieslUTj 

was  ample  evidence  that  this  branch  had  been  carefully  taught  and  ^oran< 
that  very  considerable  attention  had  been  given  to  intonation,  accu -Sr 
rate  emphasis,  and  voice  production.  Dewar, 

Explanation  of  phrases  was  in  general  good,  but  occasionally  the  $eid 
Explanation  was  too  diffuse  and  wanting  in  clearness.  There  was  a Impectars- 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  students  to  explain  passages  by  the  use  Dub!i± 
of  more  difficult  words  than  those  found  in  the  phrases  proposed  for  Reading, 
elucidation. 

More  attention  could  be  given,  with  great  advantage,  to  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  words. 

In  the  male  department  of  Kildare  Place  College  and  in  De  La 
falle  College  the  style  of  Reading  was  in  some  instances  too  monoto- 
nous, and  wanting  in  animation  and  vivacity.  These  candidates  had 
not,  in  our  opinion,  received  sufficient  practice  in  Reading  aloud  and 
their  style  was  distinctly  inferior  to  the  average  standard. 

Cookery  was  taught  in  Marlborough-street  Female  College  Church  r i 
of  Ireland,  and  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Colleges.  In  each  college  the 
students  displayed  great  ease  and  facility  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
ingredients,  and  m the  preparation  of  the  various  dishes  proposed  as 

t>iA11  rP11!  candidate3  may  be  regarded  as  competent  to  instruct  in 
Flam  Cookery. 

The  class  presented  for  examination  in  Manual  Training  belonged  Manual 
to  Marlborough-street  Male  Training  College.  Training. 

The  students  went  about  their  work  with  readiness,  showed  a satis- 
factoiy  aptness  in  the  use  of  the  tools,  and  completed  the  models  in 
a neat,  skilful,  and  workmanlike  manner. 

The  working  drawings  of  the  models  required  were,  on  the  whole 
fairly,  and  m a few  instances  well  done.  The  students  gave  evidence 
of  careful  and  painstaking  superintendence. 

We  are.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 

J ohn  Moean,  j 

E.  P.  DEWAE,/Head  Inspectors; 

The  Secretaries,  Education  Office. 
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General  Report  on  Industrial  Instruction  by  Miss  Pbendergast, 
Directress  of  Needlework. 

Dublin,  December,  1899. 

Gentlemen, — 1 have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  my  annual  report 
upon  the  condition  and  progress  of  industrial  instruction  during  the 

year  1899.  . . 

I marked,  as  usual,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Organizing  Teachers, 
the  exercises  of  candidates  presenting  themselves  for  examination  in 
April  and  July  of  that  year.  The  great  bulk  of  those  who  attended 
the  Easter  examinations  were,  of  course,  monitresses,  some  in  their 
Third,  and  others  in  their  Fifth  year  of  service.  Dealing  first  with 
those  in  Third  year — otherwise,  and  for  purposes  of  classification, 
called  “ D ” candidates — I find,  on  reference  to  notes  hastily  made  in 
the  progress  of  marking  far  from  leisurely,  that  the  sewing  of  those 
girls  is  remarked  as  showing  some  advance  upon  their  previous  years’ 
form,  though  much  room  for  improvement  still  existed.  Knitting,  I 
found,  also,  less  frequently  poor— though  noticeable  ignorance  was, 
occasionally,  shown  in  this  branch.  For  instance,  some  of  the  socks 
presented  had  the  heel  narrowed  from  each  side  to  a point,  as 
though  the  worker  were  endeavouring  to  close  a toe. 

Darning,  X am  sorry  to  say,  was  little,  or  no  better,  in  this  division, 
than  it  was  found  in  1898 ; and  cutting-out— possigy  in  consequence 
of  the  information  given  to  candidates  that  ignorance  of  this  blanch 
would  not  entail  the  loss  of  their  examination — was  even  worse. 
Very  many  of  the  paper  garments  were  left  incomplete ; a fair  number 
were  not  even  partially  tacked  together.  One  candidate  cut  out 
the  back  and  front  of  her  shirt  exactly  alike,  taking  a deep  neck-slope 
out  of  the  back,  precisely  to  correspond  with  that  in  the  front.  She 
then  took  the  two  pieces  of  the  yoke,  the  outer  and  the  inner,  turned 
the  very  deep  neck-curves  conscientiously  to  meet  the  curves  in  front 
and  back  of  shirt,  sewed  one  part  of  the  yoke,  in  this  position,  to  the 
front  of  the  shirt-body,  the  other  to  the  back,  and  then  ran  the  two 
straight  edges  together  at  top.  The  result  was  a truly  droll-looking 
production,  irresistibly  recalling  the  appearance  of  portion  of  the 
“ parish  stocks,”  which  were  formerly  an  institution  in  most  English 
villages — likely  to  be  as  productive  of  discomfort  to  anyone  essaying 
to  wear  it,  and  rather  more  difficult  to  get  into  or  out  of.  I am 
happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  this  article  was.  unique. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  was  ample  evidence  of  ignorance 
and  carelessness  of  a less  original  and  daring  khid;  so  much  that  one 
was  tempted  to  think  that  the  teaching  and  practice  of  cutting-out 
must  be  very  indifferently  attended  to  in  the  case  of  these  girls.  The 
production  of  a fairly  well  shaped  and  proportioned  shirt  is  not  a 
matter  of  such  extreme  difficulty ; children  in  VI.1  class,  ranging 
from  thirteen  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  can  be  taught  to  cut  these 
garments  in  a very  satisfactory  manner — even  their  juniors  of  V. 
class,  under  the  instruction  of  an  energetic  and  capable  mistress, 
can  do  surprisingly  good  work  in  this  way.  When  visiting  Castle- 
island  Convent,  in  June  last,  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a class 
of  this  standing,  composed  of  girls  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  years 
old,  engaged  in  cutting  out  and  putting  together  paper  shirts,  as  an 
exercise  in  preparation  for  their  approaching  examination.  Hot 
one  of  these  shirts  would  have  failed  to  secure  a pass  for  a momtress 
under  examination,  and  a large  proportion  of  them  would  have  gamed 
good  marks;  yet  they  were  the  production  of  a group  of  little  gins, 
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If  it  were  possible  to  have  a suitable  number  of  trestle  table, 
vided  Government  property,  and  duly  marked  as  “o  be  Lt‘ 

between^imes,  tb^n\”ouldnbeaaegreat^boCon,  t^  th^candklates89^6^ 

With  regard  to  the  work  exhibited  by  these  Fifth-year  or  “02" 
momtresses,  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  record  that  their  ’sewing  at 
examinations  of  1899,  exhibited  improvement  upon  the  form  of  1898 
especially  m buttonholes  which  were  decidedly  better.  Sewing  on 
of  gathers  was  still  very  frequently,  a weak  point.  I attribute  thiT 
m some  measure  at  least  to  the  fact  of  its  being  often,  if  I ml  «av 
so,  nnvnsehj  taught-mistresses  aiming  at  securing  neatness  of  JZZ 
ance  rather  than  correctness  and  strength.  They  should  ilS 
fn-st,  upon  even  gathering;  next,  carefulltroking V whfch  ea  h 
gather  is  shaped  and  set  m place;  finally,  propel  spicing,  neither 
scant  nor  crowded,  and  a separate,  regular  stitch  to  attach  each  gather 
to  the  band  The  run-on  band  is  a piece  of  laziness  which  I always 
’ fi“d, 11  ,hard  t0  *“»"*-*  u incorrect,  ugly,  and  insecure.  xTtZn 
of  this  division  also  showed  improvement,  and  there  was  some  advan”! 
m darning  a httle  bettering  of  method,  a little  bettering  of  execXn 
-though  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  interests  of  this  u^f“ 
and  too-neglected  art.  Cuttsng-out,  however,  remained  at  a stend 

fcasen°ofPS:  ™lble  “ the  spur  of  punishment 

The  work  of  July  Examinations,  executed  by  students  of  Training 
Coheges  and . higher-class  teachers,  showed  advance  in  sewilg  W 
which  a considerable  amomit  was  satisfactory,  with  a percSe  of 
specimens  which  were  very  good  indeed),  and  some  fn  dTmfngl 
though  by  no  means  so  general  an  upward  tendency  as  enfold 

I®!?6;  A nflmiffr  °*  tbe  best  specimens  received  were  worked  in 
dark  tones  of  cotton  blue  and  red-brown,  and  by  their  unifSky  of 
appearance  suggested  the  large  classes  of  a Training  cXTrth* 
gocri  ones  were  in  lighter  shades  of  red  and  blue.  It  is  a pleZrl 
to  think  that  these  young  mistresses  will  be  qualified  to  give  sound 
instruction  to  their  pupils  in  this  much-needed  branch  Manv  of  the 
miniature  petticoats  produced  by  “ B " candidates,  were  vely  nfoe 
specimens  of  crochet.  The  euttinc-  out  of  +h;„  /■  • " ? 

curiously  unequal  the  lady’s  nightgown  being 
cut,  Wheieas  the  baby  s baiTow-coat  was  as  rarely  a failure  Candi 

halTfor  toIT’  the.candldates  caUed  uP°u  to  produce  the  nightgown 
of  a’  ZJ’ 1 previously , practised  the  shaping  and  putting  togE 
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•When  visiting  schools  during  my  torn;  of  inspection  I enquired 
verv  frequently  into  the  manner  in  which  momtresses,  who  had 
been  up  for  examination  at  Easter,  had  acquitted  themselves  m their 
various  subjects,  as  indicated  by  the  marks  awarded  them.  The 
answers  to  my  questions  frequently  surprised  me  much-so  unlike 
were  they  to  what  I had  anticipated.  The  conductors  of  several 
schools  in  which  I know  the  momtresses  to  be  leceivmg  careful  and 
competent  teaching  told  me  that  the  marks  earned  had  sadly  dis- 
appointed them;  they  had  felt  quite  sure  of  their  girls  passing  a 
highly  creditable  examination,  and  the  result  had  fallen  very  far 
short  of  their  expectations.  On  the  other  hand,  m a couple  of 
schools  where  the  standard  of  the  momtresses  work,  though  sound 
and  satisfactory,  was  below  that  maintained  m the  others  winch  I 
have  indicated;  I was  informed  that  the  girls  had  succeeded  even 
beyond  their  mistress’s  hopes,  their  marks  ranging  between  80  and 
85  per  cent  The  candidates  who  had  given  so  good  an  account  of 
themselves  were  solid,  steady,  semi-northerns,  and,  no  doubt,  capable 
of  putting  their  best  foot  foremost  on  such  an  occasion,  the  modified 
amount  of  excitement  felt  by  them  only  acting  as  a stimulus;  he 
others  whose  unexpectedly  moderate  performance  had  disappointed 
the  teachers,  hailed  from  the  south  and  west. 

From  the  senior  members  of  one  of  these  classes  I had  been  glad 
to  get  five  samplers  of  sewing,  so  good  that  each  was  accepted  with 
pleasure  in  another  school,  as  a pattern  to  be  fallowed  by  its  mom- 
tresses;  it  was,  therefore,  a far  from  agreeable  surprise  to  me  to 
learn  that  not  one  of  these  girls  had  made  good  marks  at  examina- 
tions Almost  believing  that  some  unfortunate  mistake  had 
occurred  X took  down  their  names  and  numbers,  and  on  my  return 
to  the  Education  Office,  sought  out  and  reexamined  the  specimens. 

I found  that  full  justice  had  been  done  them  by  the  examiners-even 
indulgence  shown  in  one  or  two  points-for,  ow  though  the  marks 
wereSthey  were  the  utmost  value  of  the  work  domn  That  was  so 
faferior  to  what  I had  seen  come  from  the  hands  of 
while  they  worked  under  their  mistress  s supervision  tot  fijnost 
made  one  question  the  testimony  of  ones  own  eyes  lhe  decadence 
was  shown?  in  all  branches.  Whether  it  arose  from  carelessness 
generated  by  an  idea  that  fingers  so  well  trained 

awkwardness  and 

the  result  or  nerv  was  the  most  startling  instance  of 

Of  the  unexpected  that  I 

sionsl  This  is  a wonder  which  has  a pleasant  side  to  it 

srtfss  " 
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In  those  schools  of  which  I have  snnfrer,  , 

stantly  bad,  now  in  one  way,  now  in  another,  now-oL  tighTJ^' 
m every  way  at  once.  A good  many  specimens  of  it  wSedone^ 
canvas  or  coarse  strong  muslin,  and  were  very  useless  indeed 
were  mere  squares  of  darning-stitch  worked  over  the  1?  j ’ ? 

material,  which  left  the  worker  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the' maZT^ 
menfc  of  the  edges  of  a hole  the  narf  nf  +i,«  t ® manage- 

- Th--'  » sr&srj 

" r,  nt  r— 

darner.  It  would  make  much  for  progress  in*  ft  0™“.  I 

Idspeetea-S  would  resolutely  rejeet,  a ..1 a ,u“«d 

mens,  and  to  insist  upon  the  use  of  weh  t J ! bucn  sPecl- 

of  an  actual  hole  wifh  work  Id  thT^aX  ^ t ^ P”* 
rounding  the  hole,  which  is  indispensable,  not  only  for  th^enitheT 
mg  of  a part  worn  thm  m a real  sock,  or  other  raiment  W f Vi 
getting  of  a proper  hold  to  support  the  dam  itself’  Ad  ^ 
necessary  for  the  web  to  be  new;  castoff  stockings,  v<Lts  &c  eleTn 
from  the  wash,  supply  excellent  material  for  the  prLitioe  rf  larninv 
I am  under  the  impression,  myself  that  too  hdtlm  „ !•  aarnmg- 
to  this  subject;  I often  ai  in' sciuX  f Z H 
and  momtresses,  and  hear  that  they  have  not  don!  an  ? ^ 
year-winch  may  be  eight  or  nine  UX  o£,  Thl 

very  few  teachers,  among  those  of  whom  I have  been  JL  i n 

presented  satisfactory  specimens  of  their  pupils'  darning™11®’ 
me  to  have  been,  rather  recently  in  training  fh  1 & to 

ing  College  was  (ipon  their  work  tramiD^ths  stamP  * a Train- 

The  number  of  schools,  other  than  Convent  schools  which  T can 
very  lhnited  JZtVZL  t 

especially  as  regards  the  teaching  of  moStre^l  for  who  °f 
tion  m Needlework  no  provision  whatsTvelm^^V^™0; 

“d  -Pavement  was 

Industrial  departments  continue,  as  a rule  to  mal-n  .,c  r * 

% “"“‘“'iFsS 

>-  S:  Et-z:iz:2 
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become  good  and  useful  members  of  society,  and  that  influence  con- 
“ to  do  its  work-a  spur  if  they  are  struggling .upward  a .brake 
they  are  going  down.  For  more  is  taught  in  an  Industrial  depart- 
ment  than  different  kinds  of  Needlework-though  a great  deal  of 

*The  l^y^ha^been  a year  of  progress  for  a considerable 
number  of  the  Industrial  departments-^.  which  sixty-seven  are 
numper  {rom  the  Comnussioncrs,  while  two  others 

baveteen  recommended  for  grant,  and  two  have .recently  made 
v for  it  111  six  departments,  the  great  demand  for  lace 

wMch  fashioi  has  made  dining  the  past  year,  has  led  to  the  starting 
a new  industry.  In  Longford  and  Oughterard  Convent  National 
SchooTthe  lace  chosen  was  Carrickmacross,  which  seems  perennially 
ponular  I visited  Longford  in  September  last,  when  only  about 
ten  weeks  had  been  given  to  the  training  of  the  young  lace-workers, 
mid  wl  agreeably  surprised  to  see  what  progress  they  had  made 
5 time  I attribute  their  unusual  rapidity  in  acquiring 

drill  hi  this  branch  to  the  pains  previously  taken  with  their  industrial 

instruction  in  the  school,  where  plain  Needlework  is  very  well  and 
mstruction  0f  the  girls  had  been  trained 

^^^^atness.  A number  of  very  nice  specimens 
already  ™ * * done  {or  a local  exhibition,  and  as  many  as 

seventeen  pi-izer  were  awarded  to  pupils  of  this  school,  for  sewing 

m^he^same1Ssuiq)rmingnease1  in1  mastering^the  difficulties  of  the  lac. 

would  have  done  als0  the  previous  excellent  tram- 

hibited,  and  I conad  Needlework  was  the  cause  of  the  very 

ing  m plain  and  °”k  rf  senior  girls  here  is  noticeable  for  neat- 
rapid  advance.  The  work  ol^en  g National  School,  where 

ness  and  good  finish  In  Macioom  oo  the  ^ 

very  good  progi-esi i has  made  d g ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Am  “I 

promise  when  1 ™ited,  sm  d le  pattern,  is  also  worked 

and  sale -made.  ( ™ good'  ’and  the  standard  of  sewing  has 
here;  crochet  m .* ol  i g > Limerick  lace  0f  the  “tambour 
risen  considerably  in  the  Thurles  Convent,  where,  also, 

kind  is  variety,  is  doing  well,  and  finding  rapid 

S3,  a.  r« -- 

Industries  Af  fework,  of  which  some  most  creditable 

has  been  made  with  Art  iNeeoie  , A somewhat  similar 

specimens  were  shown  me  wh  „ produced  at  Yougkal 

style  of  crochet  lace  was  be“f.  there  and  was  finding 

Convent  when  I paid  myj  tot  which’  is  the  speciality  of 

immediate  sale,  orders  f ji  „ finished  piece  remained 

the  department,  were  numerous,  and  of  the  most 

on  hands.  A beautiful  collar  and  tw?a““C^s  Bxhibition. 
dehcate  workmanship  were  being  ™_  j ^ jammer, 

^Vhen  I visited  Kenmare  Convent  National  bchool,  m 
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some  raised  point  of  great  beauty  was  being  prepared  for  th» 

Dublin  Society’s  Autumn  Show.  Vndid  if Hnd  wa 
m progress  at  New  Ross  Convent  where  extensive  sales  had  carried 
oS  every  finished  piece;  the  work  of  senior  school  pupils  here  was 
deserving  of  high  praise,  their  Mountmellick  embroidery  in  par 
ticular,  remarkable  for  its  charming  variety  of  stitches,  goid  execu- 
ton  and  good  taste-the  latter,  of  course,  furnished  at  present  by 

Departments  noted  as  having  made  progress  during  the  year 
either  m general  skill  or  in  some  special  point,  are  Skibbereen  Com 
vent  (where  a _ great  deal  has  lately  been  done  for  improvement  the 
sewing  of  senior  girls,  in  particular,  having  made  remarkahlo  7a 
vance),  Killarney  Presentation,  and  Killarney  Mercy  Convent 
National  Schools  (improvement  in  school-pupils’  work!  Athv  rZ 
vent  National  School  (advance  in  general  merit,  and  excellent ! semng 
of  momtresses_  class),  Dungarvan  Convent  National  School  (decided 
improvement  m sewing  of  school),  Newcastle  Convent  National 
School  (a  recovery  of  lost  ground-now  showing  very  ere® 
able  « bool  sewing  and  increased  merit  in  Industrial  d™rt 
ment),  Mount  St.  _ Vincent  (where  gradual  progress  has  been 
accelerated,  producing  highly  satisfactory  school  work  at  my 
last  visit . Fethard  Convent  National  School  deserves  honour 
able  mention  for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  sewing  and  darn- 
ing Kmsale  Convent  kept  up  its  usual  high  standard  for  the 
work  of  Industrial  department-fine  Limerick  and  Spanish  laces 
drawn  thread  work,  embroidery,  &c. ; also  for  the  sewing  of  schfo  ’ 
Cashel  Convent  . a so  maintains  a general  high  level  for  work  of  school 
and  of  Industrial  department-some  altar-cloths  in  hands  when  I 
last  visited  were  beautifully  embroidered,  and  the  designs  which 
were  rich  and  appropriate,  had  been  adapted  and  placed  ™on  the 
hnen  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Canal-street  (Newrv)  Industrial 
Department  continues  to  justify  its  high  reputation;  Limerick  lace 
for  ecclesiastical  use,  very  well  worked  and  effective,  is  proXced  here 
also  large  amounts  of  the  daintiest  underclothing  draX  thread 
work,  and  embroidery— a beautiful  set  of  bed-line/  sheets  willow 
cases,  and  coverlet,  all  richly  worked  had  PJdow- 

an  English  house  ’when  I v^S’sS  fOT 

The  fine  English  point  lace  of  Ardee  Convent  National  School  will 
be  on  view  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  wilF probably  ' Xlin 

its™workderS  the  S?1001'  EnUis  1:ndustrial  Department  flourishes 
its  work  giving  great  satisfaction,  the  number  of  orders  received 
being  sometimes  beyond  the  power  of  the  work-room to  co^Xth 
Precisely  the  same  description  apphes  to  Gort  Convent  PgchooY 
where  large  sales  are  made,  especially  of  Limerick  and  crochet  lace’ 
W0*XeecLmXtvaR  pr0SPering>  and  d*>g  very  good  and  useful 

Si  risrt 

produce  very  nice  articles  to  be  disposed  of  at  it  The  kntttT™  Z? 
dprt-makmg  industries  continue  to  flourish  in  Ballyshannon  Balia 

useful  work  _s  done  m Crumlm-road  Convent  National 
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Report  on  School.  Very  creditable  sewing,  cutting-out,  &e.,  were  exhibited  by 
Industrial  senior  pupils  of  Blackrock  Convent  Industrial  Department, 

Instruction.  ^ ^ whom  ^ ca,ndjdates  for  training,  and  all  the  work  of  school 

Miss  was  mailing  good  progress.  The  work  of  senior  school  pupils  in 

SS/  Baggot-street  Convent  was  of  a very  satisfactory  character  when  I 

last  visited  there.  , 

The  total  number  of  pupils  of  special  Industrial  class  present,  and 
engaged  at  work,  on  the  occasions  of  my  visit  to  Industrial  depart- 
ments was  1,883.  ...  , . „ . . . . 

The  two  new  departments  recognized  by  the  Commissioners  during 

the  past  year  are : — , . 

Granard  Convent,  where  pupils  are  taught  plain  dressmaking, 
making  of  shirts,  underclothing,  baby-clothes,  making  of  surplices, 
and  church  linen,  simple  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  fancy  knitting  and 
crochet,  Mountmelliclc  work,  embroidery  on  net.  The  number  of 
pupils  present  when  I visited  was  twenty-three. 

Cmtlecomer  Convent,  where  pupils  learn  plain  dressmaking,  making 
of  shirts  underclothing,  baby-clothes,  fancy  knitting  and  crochet, 
crochet  lace,  Mountmelliclc  embroidery.  The  number  present  when 
I visited  was  twenty-three. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Prendergast, 

Directress  of  Needlework, 


The  Secretaries. 
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Gentlemen, -Herewith  I beg  to  submit  my  general  report  as 
Examiner  in  Music  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Septembei  30, 

^Another  year  has  come  and  gone,  and  things  are  as  they  we  with 
us  The  great  reforms  which  were  to  follow  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  have  not  yet  ap- 
peared. The  new  educational  era  has  not  yet  dawned  on  our  schools. 
Rumour  is,  indeed,  busy  with  impending  changes,  hut  80  nfTJ 
definite  is  known  as  to  their  nature  or  their  scope.  We  are  still 

WainThis  position  of  affairs,  on  the  eve  apparently,  of  great  and 
far-reaching  alterations  in  the  Board’s  system,  and  on  the  eve,  too 
of  a new  century,  when,  if  ever,  we  should  exhibit  fresh  eneijy  a^ 
put  forth  increased  activities,  one  naturally  turns  each  to  h 
department,  and  asks  himself  is  all  well  therein?  Is  all  as  it  should 
be?  Can  nothing  further  he  done  to  improve  and  develop  the  stat 

°f  AsHngemysdf  such ? questions  with  reference  to  the  condition  of 

Music  if  the  schools  a^d  in  the  Training  CoUeges  of  IreHnd  and 

remembering  the  facts  and  figures  with  which  I had  to  deal  in  my 
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last  report,  and  which  the  past  vear  can  . 

ahered  1 think  it  would  require  considerable  coupon  my  part  to  mE?" 
say  that  all  was  as  it  should  be  with. our  school  Music,  art  In8‘ra'’ti°”- 

XSSt'~  h ■“ h " "y“”5  “•  * szi »: 

In  connection  with  the  Music  of  the  schnoTs  n.  . , „ — : 

seem  to  be  a favourable  moment  for  brino-ino-’  i 35resei?t  would  System  of 
matters  which  appear  to  me  desttving  of  coSemtt  "°*£  S°m® 
of  our  highest  authorities.  I would  in  the  first  „i  n,°n  *be 
attention  to  the  system  of  examination  at  present  tefuseV6 
Music  in  National  schools,  and  would  a sk  tef  „ a Ys?  ^or  ^ocad 
system  is  the  best  possible,  or  even  at  all  the  right  onei^q  ^ 
can  learn  Ireland  is  the  only  country  in  p,™™  1 ®'  ,,  ^ar  as 'I 

tion  of  the  children  of  the  prim^chools  n^-  ‘be  eMmina' 

Such  individual  examination  is,  Y am  informed  Ind™duab 

primary  schools  of  Germany  or  France  while  if  L mlm<>wn  in  the 
in  those  of  England.  The  question  then  „f-  xpressly  forbidden 
mode  of  examination  is  f ^ this 

of  the  subject  m the  schools  of  the  country?  And  forth  develoPment 
asked  is  it  just  or  reasonable  we  shoSd  dematd  f be 

primaay  school  teachers  more  than  is  requS  from^  h 

sit:rfr/n  in  every  resPect  ^ ^ 3 

The  fact  that  individual  examination  in  Vocal  Music  i ' , r 

forbidden  in.  the  schools  of  England  is  alone  , l expressly  Mmdual 

here  m Ireland  pause  and  rete^tr ltZs  "J  =i- 

individual  versus  collective  examinatinn  i-n  +i  • • (lues^10n  of  examina- 

duly  considered  there,  and  4e  system  of  n baS  been  ^ 

deliberately  preferred.  If  then,  the  English  French6  Ip^™ 
educational  authorities  are  satisfied  with  ’n  ? ^ , German- 

Music  teaching  of  their  schools  it  m™  c,fftlve;  r0sults  in  the 
not  similar  respite  be  ^ “ 

be  no  doubt  but  that  collective  as  compared  with  o -o  ,Tber®  can 
tion  of  classes  entails  less  anxiety  tb  individual  examina- 

the  teacher.  For  this  reason  ’ 7/ resP°nslblldy  on  the  part  of 
naturally  be  preferred  And’  seeing fhV??60^®  examination  will 
subject  LlJ’SXJ? the iX^LteTt"  h"‘  “ °Ptio“aI 
the  subject  cannot  be  too  great  nor  tT  * * te“hers  to  take  up 
hampered  or  restricted  the  tetter.  Good  r“u“te  should  '7  ‘h®7  T 
reqmred.  But  the  standard  to  be  aimed  f i °f  course>  be 

one.  In  special  subjects  such  ns  ipr,  ■ 7 .sbwald  be  a reasonable 

that  the  ordinary  teacher’is  no  expert  nor  th  ftflf  d b®  forg°tten 

school  is  hardly  a place  from  wluVh  +„  *7  tb?  ordmaI7  National 

attainable  only  in  a purely  technical  ' ®XPef0t  3 deKres  of  excellence 
Doubtful  at  best  as  mav  h!fh  l f •,?r°feSslonaI  scbooi- 
of  examination  for  the  subject  oV^teol iwlf  “etbod  Collective 

still  more  so  when  it  is  made  the  bn  sis  of  +1  US1  §enera%>  lf>  becomes  teaching: 
as  in  the  Results  Svstan \ ?f  tbe  Pa>’ment  of  the  teacher, 
which  can  he  dfvote/foTucf  ■ 1116  °f  time  ™ 

must  necessarily  be  very  limited  TW?  MJ?1C  “ 3 NatlonaI  School 
he  almost  entirely  confmed  to  else  110  teachmg  must,  consequently, 
or  no  time  for  itSlo  ind^dlls  ’ “ thOTe  is  ^ 

mil  show  that  the  teaching  of  GW  a moment's  thought 

‘ teMhing  ma7  b® said '*>  ba  ooLti^tTtS  s 
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is  practically  individual,  inasmuch  as  each  member  of  the  class  attacks 
and  sets  about  the  appointed  task  for  and  by  himself,  and  is  able,  at 
any  moment,  to  test  and  verify  the  accuracy  of  what  he  is  doing,  as 
if  he  were  alone  with  the  teacher.  But  in  the  Singing  Class  things  are 
different  Here  the  individual  is  practically  lost  m the  crowd.  He 
cannot  hear  himself  and  does 'not,  consequently,  know  whether  he  is 
right  or  wrong,  whether  he  is  doing  well  or  ill.  Wien,  however,  the 
examination  comes  round,  all  this  is  forgotten  _ The  children  are 
called  upon  one  by  one  to  sing,  each  alone,  as  if  individual  perform- 
ance should  follow  as  a matter  of  course,  from  the  collective  work  of 
the  year  And  even  though  the  class  may  get  through  the  collective 
items  of  the  programme  admirably,  yet  as  often  as  any  individual, 
taken  separately,  fails  to  satisfy  the  Examiner,  the  teacher  is  made 
to  suffer  in  being  refused  Results  Fees.  _ Occasionally  it  will  happen 
that  a child,  from  nervousness,  indisposition,  or  even  from  want  of 
skill  on  the”  part  of  the  examiner,  will  fail  in  the  individual  tests 
although  fairly  able  to  take  part  in  the  collective  work.  For  every 
such  failure  the  teacher  is  practically  fined.  Only  for  individual 
passes  is  he  paid  anything:  for  collective  work,  however  good  he 
gets  nothing.  This  method  of  dealing  wrth  the  teacher  is  hardly 
what  one  can  call  large  hearted  or  generous.  It  has  never,  ap- 
parently been  adopted  elsewhere.  Why  it  was  introduced  here  it 


is  not  easy  to  see.  . , . , . , . 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  something,  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
individual  examination,  even  in  such  a subject  as  Vocal  Music.  The 
end  and  object  of  all  teaching  in  the  school  must  be  the  development 
of  individual  ability  in  the  pupil.  In  the  case  of  Music,  the  child  is 
taught  to  sing,  not  merely  that  he  may  be  able  to  chime  m when 
others  are  singing,  but  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  something  on  his 
own  account  as  well.  The  more,  therefore,  the  teaching  is  brought 
home  to  each  individual  member  of  the  class  the  better.  And  per- 
haps the  best  way  of  making  sure  that  this  is  done  is  to  have  the  class 
examined  individually,  for  I think  it  will  be  admitted  experience 
shows  that  as  a rule,  the  standard  of  the  examination  is  the  standard 
of  the  teaching.  Consequently,  if  the  examination  does  not  loot 
after  the  individual,  neither,  generally  speaking,  will  the  teaching. 

I must  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  if  there  was  now  question 
of  introducing  Music  into  the  National  schools  of  Ireland  for  the 
first  time,  and  if  I were  consulted  as  to  what  the  method  of  examina- 
tion should  he,  I should  scarcely  venture,  in  view  of  what  seems  to 
be  the  universal  practice  elsewhere,  to  recommend  individual  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  Singing.  But  the  custom  being  here,  and  the 
object  aimed  at  being  admirable  in  itself,  I must  say  I am  averse  to 
proposing  that  it  should  he  wholly  discontinued.  It  surely  is  a great 
ideal  to  have  in  view  that  each  child  in  the  school  shall  be  able  to 
sing  from  his  notes,  just  as  he  is  able  to  read  from  his  book  Besides 
the  tests  given  are  very  simple,  and  are  usually  kindly  applied,  tor 
these  reasons,  therefore,  I think  that  individual  examination  migM 
still  be  retained,  but  that  it  should  in  no  case  he  made  the  basis  on 
which  the  teacher  is  paid  for  his  teaching  of  the  subject.  11ns,  m 
my  opinion,  should  he  made  to  depend  solely  upon  the  eftciency 
which  the  class  collectively  displays  in  the  performance  of  the  vanoM 
tests  applied.  Individual  examination  might  be  used  .as  supple- 
mentary to  this  collective  examination  for  the  purpose  principally  oi 
securing  that  the  teaching  is  made  as  thorough  as  possible  and  should 
form  an  important  item  in  the  final  determination  of  the  character 
of  the  teaching  by  the  inspector  or  examiner. 
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This  whole  question  as  to  the  method  of  examination  in  this 
subject  deserves,  I venture  to  submit,  the  consideration  of  our 
educational  authorities.  It  may  be  we  have  in  this  very  matter  one 
of  the  chief  causes  why  Vocal  Music  develops  so  slowly  in  the 
schools  of  Ireland.  Payment  by  results  of  individual  examination 
has  not  succeeded  in  making  our  teachers  cultivate  art  for  art’s  sake. 
Would  it  not  be  well,  therefore,  to  seek  to  make  Music  loved  and 
cherished  m the  school  for  its  own  sake,  and  so  to  deal  with  it  that 
each  teacher  will  come  to  regard  it,  not  merely  as  a source  of  money 
making  for  himself,  but  rather  as  a means  of  bringing  pleasure  and 
happiness  into  the  lives  of  the  little  ones  entrusted  to  his  care! 

Another  matter  which  I would  submit  for  the  consideration  of  our 
authontaes  !S  the  desirability  of  having  Singing  taught  to  the  children 
of  First  Class,  and  to  the  Infant  Classes  of  National  schools  At 
piesent  no  fees  are  allowed  for  the  teaching  of  Music  to  these 
children  Tins  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  regarded  as 
incapable,  of  benefiting  by  regular  musical  instruction.  All  ex- 
perience is  however,  opposed  to  this  view.  School  children  of  all 
ages  love  Music  but  none  more  than  the  very  young  ones,  to  whom 
it  is  a source  of  perpetual  delight.  To  have  no  singing  in  their 

Nor  tot  Job  thTrw  taie  fr°m  i4  its  cbief  elemenfc  of  attraction. 
Noi  to  teach  such  little  ones  to  sing,  is  it  necessary  to  wait  until  they 

Mr!  6 n fad-  With  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  very  young 
how  IheiM  it*  g t!  sing,  even  from  notes,  almost  as  soon  they 
Ende, -v  ia  tter?'  T **  ls  “deed  surprising  what  can  be  done  in  the 
Wft  Tf ^ i S0h°01  by  a good  t6acher  using  the  Tonic 

oa  s vlt!  tIf/n  J CaP  be  alwaye  taken  that  the  little 

is  alwlvs  ft  tand6rly  and  cautiously  dealt  with,  that  their-  singing 
“ J and  3weet:  end  that  the  compass  of  their  little  songl 

musical  iustn^t^^106  1S  “nfined  to  a very  limited  range,  regular 
ialhorourf^svm10^03™?  begm  t0°  early’  With  a caraful  teacher 
tor  more8!  v th  y°™g  chlIdl'e11  there  is  no  more  delightful 

A dXd  Sublect  than  Vocal  Music  in  the  Infants’  school, 

of  havto!  ma,*ter  to  which  I would  invite  attention  is  the  desirability 
schools  ^At  unifo™  programme  of  Vocal  Music  in  all  National 
uamelv  ToV1”???  tW<(  systems  (different  in  principle)  are  in  use— 
Ofthese  tlm  TS°  ‘fQ  ^d  the  Kxed  °°  or  Wilhem  (Hullah)  method, 
the  bettor  ™ Tr?  ®ol"fa  system  has  proved  itself  to  be  pre-eminently 
must  be  now  „ °d  u°j  scbo,01-  purposes.  The  Wilhem  method  proper 
longer  to  lw  f egaTded  as  altogether  out  of  date,  inasmuch  as  it  is  no 
Eurcmp*  Vmi  °lmc^  in  "Je  educational  programmes  of  any  country  in 
the  Irish  Nato*  °Tm’  ^y  years  it  was  the  sole  method  used  in 
left  them  ver! Tiel  S’  ,and  ii;  is  bardIy  too  much  to  say  that  it 

tion  was  tbto  to  ^ ® b atter  tbau  ,lb  f°und  them.  Its  best  recommenda- 
notation—  f tv  auned  at  teaching  to  sing  from  the  staff  or  ordinary 
attemnted  to  u , h £ certainly  is  most  desirable  should  be 
of  doing  thto  1,™*  acboo's-  ?ut  a better  and  more  interesting  method 
nines  used  to  6Tt7^™d  tbau  fcbe  long  and  dreary  series  of  exer- 
elsewhere  has  „ 6 Wilhem-Hullah  Manual.  Experience  here,  as 
mg  Sight’  c!to„Pr0Ved  the  most  certain  and  speedy  way  of  teach- 
uotation  snclfmg’mVe^1  £°£.tbe  sta®’  *s  to  c°mmence  with  a simple 
wo  have ’h M „ aS . °.nlc  '-ol-faists  use.  In  the  Dublin  schools  alone 
petitions  of  Proo^s  this.  At  the  School  Singing  Corn- 

school  children  F^S  , aeven  years  we  have  had,  each  year,  classes  of 
night  tests  writte  a1?gb?i  °“  tbe  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  sing,  in  public, 
n in  the  Staff  Notation  in  a manner  which  to  classes 
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Report  on  taught  on  the  Hullah  method  would  be  simply  impossible.  For  these 
Musical  reasons  therefore,  I submit  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Wilhem- 
Instruction,  meth0d  may  disappear  from  the  Board’s  Programme,  and 

Mr.P.  that  in  its  stead  Staff  Notation  shall  be  taught  on  Tonic  Sol-fa  prin- 

EmSZr  ciples,  to  the  higher  classes  of  National  schools.  Accordingly,  I 

tn  Music.  woui(t  suggest  that  starting  with  the  new  century  there  shall  be  but 

Dublin.  on0  pr0gramme  of  Vocal  Music  for  all  National  schools;  that  tl* 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation  be  used  in  all  classes  up  to  and  including 
Junior  Fifth ; that  Staff  Notation  be  begun  in  Junior  Fifth,  and  con- 
tinued in  Senior  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes.  In  this  way  we  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  school  children  of  the  twentieth  century  a more  com- 
plete, satisfactory,  and  interesting  course  of  study  in  Vocal  Must 
than  was  to  be  found  in  our  schools  during  all  the  long  years  of  fa 
century  now  closing. 

Music  in  There  is  but  one  other  matter  to  which  I shall  refer  before  quitting 
“f11,  this  part  of  my  subject.  It  concerns  -the  teaching  of  Music  in  the 

schools.  6maller  schools — schools  having  only  a single  teacher— of  which,  I 

believe,  the  number  is  considerable,  in  Ireland.  In  all  such  schools 
I would  suggest  that  Part  Singing  be  no  longer  required  from  the 
upper  classes:  that  Unison  Singing  be  accepted  instead;  and  that 
Singing  by  ear  be  recognised  in  them  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction. 
Only  so  much  is  a-sked  from  schools  of  this  class  in  England.  Such 
a concession,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  either  new  or 
unreasonable.  If  granted,  the  effect,  I am  convinced,  will  be  to 
promote  considerably  the  teaching  of  Music  in  very  many  of  these 


Annual 

exami- 

nation. 


Easter 

exami- 

nation. 


Practical 
tests  in  the 
Training 
Colleges. 


schools.  . . , , . 

My  work  in  connection  with  the  Board’s  Examinations  in  Music 
during  the  past  year,  was  much  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  It 
consisted  chiefly,  first  in  the  setting,  and  afterwards  in  the  reading 
and  the  marking  of  the  Easter  and  the  July  Examination  papers;  m 
the  holding  of  the  practical  examinations  in  the  different  Training 
Colleges ; in  the  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Practising  Schools, 
and  of  certain  candidates  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  ' , , 

Of  these  examinations  the  first  m point  of  time,  it  not  ot  im 
pcrtance,  was  that  held  at  Easter  for  monitors,  monitresses,  and 
candidates  for  Training  Colleges.  At  this  examination,  1,00b  papers 
were  taken  in  the  Theory  of  Music.  Of  this  number,  as  many  as 
855  came  from  female,  and  only  151  from  male  candidates— the  sma 
proportion  of  papers  from  male  candidates  again  showing  in  w a , 
low  condition  Music  at  present  is  in  the  boys’  schools  of  the  “ £ 

Tonic  Sol-fa  was  taken  in  734  instances,  Staff  in  272,  divided  | 
follows : - 


— 

Tonic  Sol-fa. 

Staff  Notation. 

Males, 

108 

43 

Females, 

G26 

229 

734 

272 

The  questions  set  in  these  papers  were  all  ot  a very  , 
character,  and  were,  on  the  whole,  well  answered,  espe  J, 
female  candidates.  Particulars  of  the  answering  will  be 
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report  which  I sent  in  soon  after  the  examination,  and  which  is  Report  on 
attached  to  this  report.  In  June  I held  the  usual  annual  examinar  fu,sicaJ. 
tions  in  the  Training  Colleges.  The  tests  given  were  of  the  customary  nS— ?on- 
character.  In  all  I examined  317  Queen’s  Scholars  in  Vocal  Music  Goodman 
(Tonic  Sol-fa).  Of  these  261  were  outgoing  students  seeking  certifi-  BxarrSr 
cates  of  competency,  and  fifty-six  were  Queen’s  Scholars  in  their  first in  Musie‘ 
year,  who  had  selected  Music  for  their  classification  subject.  The  PubHn‘ 
following  were  the  numbers  examined  in  each  College : — 


Queen’s  Scholars. 


— 

Males. 

— 

Females. 

Marlborough-street,  . 

61 

Marlborough-street,  . 

54 

St.  Patrick’s, 

63 

Church  of  Ireland,  . 

56 

De  La  Salle, 

36 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  . 

43 

Church  of  Ireland,  . , 

11 

164 

153 

In  ^ Our  Lady  of  Mercy  ” College,  which  I first  visited,  forty-three  « QUr  Lady 
Queen’s  Scholars  were  examined,  all  for  certificates.  The  material  of  of  Mercy  ” 
the  class  from  a musical  point  of  view  was  not  of  the  best  description ; ColleSe- 
but  such  as  it  was  it  had  been  carefully  prepared  for  my  visit.  In 
the  Song  Pointing  and  Time  Tests  the  class  was,  as  usual,  excellent. 

Modulator  work  was  generally  good ; Sight  Singing  just  fair.  In  the 
Ear  Test  there  were  nine  failures  at  the  first  attempt. 

In  the  Church  of  Ireland  College,  fifty-six  female  Queen’s  Scholars  , 
presented  themselves  for  examination — twenty-nine  in  column  3 for  Ireland.”  ° 
certificates,  and  twenty-seven  in  column  2 for  classification.  Music 
continues  to  hold  a prominent  place  in  the  studies  of  this  College, 
and  is  well  looked  after.  The  class  material  here,  musically  con- 
sidered, is  of  a more  equal  character  than  in  any  of  the  other  Colleges 
tor  female  students.  • This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  Vocal 
usic  forms  an  important  feature  in  the  entrance  examination  held 
y the  College  authorities.  As  on  previous  occasions,  the  Sight  Sing- 
!ng  of  the  Queen’s  Scholars  was  particularly  good;  Modulator  work 
"as  a so  good,  and  much  improved.  The  Time  Tests  alone  were  un- 
accountably weak.  Of  the  twenty-nine  candidates  for  certificates,  four 
^ e m the  Ear  Test ; of  the  twenty-seven  examined  for  classification 
vea  tailed  in  the  same  requirement. 
cam10111  ma^e  department  of  this  College,  eleven  Quewa’s  Scholars 
d , Certificate  Examination,  and  proved  generally  well  prv>- 
in  the  Ear  T <^eren^  requirements  of  the  Programme.  Three  failed 

entered^ ^^o^h-street  College  fifty-two  female  Queen’s  Scholars  <•  Man- 
The  1 °u  b • Certificate  Examination,  and  two  for  classification,  borough- 
Queen’^Q  n ? *S  llsua^y  °f  a very  mixed  description.  Some  of  the  street-” 
while  S«,  Ch0!arS  are  f°lin(f  bo  be  excellent  musicians  at  entrance, 
occasio^ neVer  Previously  leamt  to  sing  a note.  On  this 
for  mv  ’ nought  the  class  was,  on  the  whole,  fairly  well  prepared 
weak  jrtxamioati°n-  Sight  Singing  and  Modulator  work  were  rather 

, ^le  ■^ar  ^esb  twenty-one  failed  to  recognise  the  three 
consecutive  notes  played  for  them,  ' 
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Report  on  In  Marlborough-street  Male  Training  College  I examined  sixty-five 
Musical.  Queen’s  Scholars,  of  whom  forty-three  were  outgoing  students  seekin» 
Instruction.  cert;flcate3;  an(j  twenty-two-  were  First-year  students  taking  Music  ae 
Goodman  tlle:ir  cla-ssi6cation  subject.  Amongst  the  senior  men  of  the  First 
Examiner  Division  this  year  were  a few  who  had  already  been  teaching  Music 
in  Music.  jn  their  schools  before  coming  up  for  training.  These  got  througt 

Dublin^  my  tests  jn  admirable  style.  The  Second  Division  students  were 

of  a more  mixed  character,  some  proving  very  good,  others  but  mid- 
dling. The  lading  or  vocalising  of  the  Sight  Test  was  the  chief 
difficulty.  Of  the  sixty-five  candidates  examined  sixteen  failed  in 
the  Ear  Test. 

“St.  In  St.  Patrick’s  College  fifty-three  Queen’s  Scholars  were  sent  up 

Patrick's.”  for  examination,  all  for  certificates.  They  were  a fairly  average,  but 
by  no  means  brilliant  set  of  men,  a few  old  choir  singers  among  them 
towering  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest.  The  tests  generally 
were  creditably  gone  through.  That  in  Sight  Singing  was  usually 
sol-faed  well,  but  vocalised — sung  to  the  syllable  laa — indifferently. 
There  were  eighteen  failures  in  the  Ear  Test. 

„ De  La  In  De  La  Salle  College  thirty  Queen’s  Scholars  came  forward  for 
Salle.-’ a certificates,  and  six  for  classification.  The  class,  on  the  whole,  was 
of  rather  unpromising  material.  The  Song  and  Time  Tests  were 
fairly  rendered,  but  Modulator  and  Sight  Tests  proved  weak  items— 

- the  latter  particularly  so.  Of  the  thirty  examined  for  certificates, 
thirteen  failed  in  the  Ear  Test. 

The  chief  weak  points  in  the  Singing  of  the  Colleges  generally  were 
the  Minor  Mode  Phrases  given  on  the  Modulator;  the  Chromatic 
note  to;  Singing  with  the  teeth  shut;  and  especially  the  lading  of 
the  Sight  Test.  The  average  standard  of  performance  all  round 
this  year  was  not  a very  high  one.  Nor,  so  far,  does  there  appear 
to  be  any  general  improvement  in  the  musical  condition  of  the 
students  at  entrance  into  training.  Until  there  is  we  cannot  hope 
to  have  really  efficient  teachers  of  Singing  in  the  schools. 

Instru-  I held  no  less  than  228  separate  examinations  in  Instrumental 

r?aln  Music  in  the  different  Colleges.  The  following  are  the  numbers 

Colleges.  examined  in  each  College,  and  the  instrument  selected  : — ■ 


— 

Harmonium. 

Piano.  1 

Organ. 

Female  Training  Colleges. 

Church  of  Ireland,  .... 

52 

14 

9 

Marlborough  Street,  .... 

68 

2 

- 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  . 

41 

11 

3 

MALE  TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

St.  Patrick’s  ..... 

22 

- 

- 

Marlborough  Street,  .... 

8 

- 

— 

De  la  Salle,  ... 

7 

~ 

Church  of  Ireland,  .... 

1 

— 

Totals,  . 

189 

27 

12 
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The  proficiency  shown  at  these  Instrumental  Music  examinations  was  Keport  on 
again  of  a varied  kind,  ranging  from  an  indifferent  performance  of  w"Ei“‘1 
some  simple  hymn  times  to  a very  creditable  rendering  of  a classical  lnst!^io“- 
movement  by  Beethoven,  Chopin,  or  Weber.  The  average  standard 
attained  in  the  Training  College  is  the  ability  to  ^ I KfiS 
momum  m a fairly  creditable  manner  hymn  tunes,  easy  masses  mM“s,c- 
voluntaries,  and  the  like.  Here  the  female  Queen’s  Scholars  usually  D“bli"' 
come  off  best  One  does  not  often  meet  with  a male  Queen’s  Scholar  “ 
capable  of  playing,  with  ease,  readiness  and  fluency.  But  the  skill 

J8.1*18’  that  1S  f qulred  in  Paying,  even  by  the  male  students’ 
cannot  but  prove  most  useful  to  them  afterwards  when  engaged  in  the 
teaching  of  Singing  to  their  schools.  6 

At  the  July  Examinations  two  classes  of  paper  were  set,  one  for  jnlv 
Cl  candidates,  or  Queen’s  Scholars  at  the  end  of  the  first  of  theii  two  e-mi- 
Qmen’f  dTT  ““T'  ^ another  for  B candidates,  comprising  all  °alions- 
tbn  markf  T1S  ^ seeldn?  or  classifica- 

on  Of  tb  T6  aU  649  papers  r6ta'ned  at  this  lamina- 

dates  All  S’  S^T  y‘elgM  came  from  Cl>  a*d  571  from  B candi- 
Brrfnpr  papers’  except  one-  w6re  ™ Tonic  Sol-fa.  The 

B papers  were  divided  among  male  and  female  candidates  as  follows : 


15  Papers. 


— 

Tonic-Sol-fa. 

Staff  Notation. 

Females,  . 

296 

dO 

Males, 

212 

23 

598 

73 

rDenort\°f  the,an™ering  of  *e  papers  will  be  found  in  the  special 
r ( “a  hlS  fep°rt)  0n  the  examination,  which  I had  the 

200d  esn»  .”wald  “ -A-u?ust  last.  Generally  speaking,  it  was  not 
Thls’r  +v  ia  ly  m *hose  papers  whlch  oame  fl’om  female  candidates. 

(the  minnf k’  7aS  ^ chlefly  the  faot  that  one  new  matters 

Prornamme  transitltm)  introduced  by  the  Revised 

in  7 TI  88 ° W not  yet  been  fhm-oughly  taken 

Cl  assimilated  by  candidates  m and  outside  the  Training  Colleges. 

the  ™n.r  Dublin  «***  tIle  chief  musical  event  of  the  year  was  again  Dublin 
Bri  P J1C  P™ary  schools  Singing  examination  and  competition  for  PHwi? 
cTnoerf  T 7 tbS  “mdcipal  Goimcil,  which  came  off  at  the  Ancient  Sjt 
the  inof  “00ms>  111  duiy  la_sfc.  Started  originally  in  the  year  1893,  at  exatnina- 
disnlav  °f  ^ H°n-  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  this  annual  tlon- 

become  i , steadlly  beld  ground  year  after  year,  and  has  now 
numbers  ti  5t’  a-  pc™anent  institution  amongst  us.  In  point  of 
no  less  Vi  6 6™matlon>  ibis  year,  was  the  most  successful  yet  held, 

Schools  sever. e W6n4y  s°h°oIs  taking  part  in  it.  Of  these  twenty 
’ eeH  were  schools  under  the  Board,  and  three  were  ’ 
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schools  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers.  The  National  schools 
that  appeared  at  the  examination  were  the  following : — 


Girls’  (Smaller)  Schools. 

North  Strand. 

SS.  Michael  and  John’s. 

Sisters  of  Charity,  East  Wall. 

St.  John’s  United,  Fisliamble-  street. 
St.  Lawrence  O'Toole’s,  Seville-place. 
Sisters  of  Charity,  Miltown. 

St.  Peter’s,  Little  Bray. 


BOYS'  (SMALLER)  SCHOOLS. 
North  Strand. 

St.  Patrick’s,  Tyrone  street. 
St.  Mary’s  Langrish-plaee/ 
St.  Gabriel’s,  Aughrim-street. 
St.  John’s,  Blackrock. 

St.  Mary’s,  Bathmines. 

St.  Peter's,  Bride-street. 


GIRLS’  (LARGER)  SCHOOL. 

Sisters  of  Charity,  Gardiner-street. 

Sisters  of  Charity,  King's  Inns-street. 

St.  Mary’s,  Bathmines. 

All  these  schools  obtained  prizes— Six  of  them  first  class  prizes  of 
£10  each;  all  the  others  second  class  prizes  of  £5  each. 

There  were  several  features  in  connection  with  the  performances 
of  the  schools  on  this  occasion,  on  which  I should  like  to  dwell,  but 
that  I fear  X have  already  exceeded  my  allotted  space.  Especially 
should  I have  liked  to  point  out  how  much  this  annual  public  display 
has  contributed  to  improve  not  merely  the  children  of  the  choirs 
taking  part  in  it,  but  their  teachers  and  trainers  as  well.  Some  ot 
these  it  has  quite  transformed,  and  has  developed  in  them  a power 
and  skill  in  teaching  which  probablv  nothing  else  would  have  brought 
out,  and  which  is  their  best  recompense  for  all  their  enterprise  and 
hard  work. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

. Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  Goodman. 


The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  National  Education, 
Marlborough-street. 
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Musical 
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Goodman, 
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Dublin. 


Easter  and 
July 

Examina. 

tions. 


Dublin,  Aug.  3rd,  1899. 

Gentlemen —Herewith  I beg  to  submit  a brief  report  on  the 

ExlmSations  hS  PaI>erS  “ MuSi°  at  the  recent  Easter  aud  Juty 

The  papers  given  at  the  Easter  Examination  were  for  monitors 
momtresses,  and  candidates  for  Training  Colleges,  and  were  based 
upon  the  requirements  of  col.  1 of  the  Board’s  Programme.  Those 
given  at  the  July  Examinations  were  for  all  Queen’s  Scholars  and 

for  sLr°nera  ^ rtificates  0f  competency  in  Music,  and  also  ■ 

iLir? Queens  Scholars  and  other  candidates  as  had  selected 
Music  for  their  optional  extra  subject  for  classification.  The  number 
of  papers  m Music  returned  at  the  Easter  Examination  was  1 006 
and  at  the  July  Examination  649,  making  in  all  a grand  total  of 
l,6o5  papers  in  Music  for  the  examinations  of  1899. 

Easter  Examination. 

as  oLU“  1’0?6  Papers  returned  at  the  Easter  Examination,  as  many  Easter 
as  866  came  from  momtresses  and  female  candidates,  while  only  151  Examim- 
were-— m mal6>  candlda,tes-  Tlle  numbers  taking  each  class  of  paper  lionPnPe 


Males, 

Females, 


Tonic  Staff 

Sol-fa,  Notation. 

108  43 

626  229 


734 


272 


The  questions  set  were  all  of  an  elementary  character  and  were  a 

“dates  t-r  the  Whole’  very  °reditab1^  female  Im  g™SyS 

PaPers  generally  showed  a good  knowledge  of  the  sub-  s°od- 
he™  SUcb  questions  it  should  be  difficult  to  fail  in  obtaining 
and  einimu“  classification  marks  at  least.  Nine  males,  however! 
marks  men6”68  pr0T?d  lmable  to  do  ‘Ms-scoring  under  five 
Sen  m l Per/®nt.  of  the  whole.  Pull  marks  were  gained  by 
tils  werf  t t antTby  fgkty-five  female  candidates.  All  the  ques- 
others  ak®n’  Nos.  6,  7,  and  10  perhaps  less  frequently  than  the 


July  Examinations. 

July  two  classes  of  papers  were  set,  one  for  r1lIv 
two  years'  fra  '°T  ^ueens  Scholars  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  their  Examina- 
all  Queen’s  <3  1,  TS  com]se’  and  another  for  B candidates,  comprising  tion  PaPers- 
or  who  had  sSetectedSMnd  teachers  seeking  certificates  in  Music, 

Tlierp,  t.r  • ^e(^,?^usic  as  ^heir  optional  extra  subject, 
these  seven  wmb+al  649,  paP6rs  returned  at  this  examination.  Of 
exclusively  from”  13  SdSlI'  S“S’  'I  l~mg  571  coming 
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Cl  Papers. — Of  the  seventy-eight  C1  papers,  all  but  one  were  in 
Tonic  Sol-fa,  forty-two  coming  from  male,  and  thirty-five  from  female 
candidates.  The  solitary  C3  paper  in  Staff  Notation  was  written  by 
a female  Queen’s  Scholar.  The  answering  of  the  C1  papers  was 
generally  very  good.  All  the  questions  were  taken,  and  the  subject- 
matter  seemed  to  be  well  known  to  the  students. 

B Papers. — The  571  papers  returned  by  B candidates  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows  : — ■ 


Staff  Notation, 
Tonic  Sol-fa, 


Males.  Females. 
23  40 

. 212  296 

235  336 


The  answering  of  the  B papers,  both  in  Tonic  Sol-fa  and  in  Staff 
Notation  was,  on  the  whole,  but  poor.  Full  marks  were  obtained 
in  only  four  instances,  twice  by  male,  and  twice  by  female  candidates 
in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  paper.  In  the  same  Tonic  Sol-fa  paper  fourteen 
males  and  nineteen  females  failed  to  score  five  marks;  while  as  many 
as  forty-nine  male  and  eighty  female  candidates  failed  to  obtain  ten 
marks,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Seeing  that  to  answer  hilly 
only  two  of  the  questions  given  was  sufficient  to  obtain  this  40  per 
cent.,  their  failure  is  all  the  more  remarkable.  The  answering 
generally  of  the  female  candidates  was  particularly  weak.  The  paper 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a very  difficult  one,  and  was  entirely 
within  the  limits  of  the  requirements  in  col.  3 of  the  Revised  Pro- 
gramme. But  it  did  not  give  much  chance  to  mere  rote  or  memory 
work— in  which  our  candidates  mainly  excel.  • The  questions  were 
mostly  exercises  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  text-book.  With  a 
little  thought  there  was  not  a single  one  of  them  which  should  have 
given  trouble  to  any  candidate  even  fairly  prepared.  But  either  the 
thought  was  not  given,  or  the  candidates  were  not  really  well  pre- 
pared, for  the  answering  all  round  can  only  be  described  as  poor. 
In  only  comparatively  few  instances  was  it  such  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  All  the  questions  were  taken,  Nos.  3,  4,  5 and  7 less  frequently 
than  the  rest. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  Goodman. 


The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  National  Education, 
Marlborough-street. 


Dublin  : Printed  for  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office, 

By  Alex.  Thom  & Co.  (Limited),  87,  88,  & 89,  Abbey-street, 
The  Queen’s  Printing  Office. 
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The  Proceedings  of  Parliament  in  Public  and  Private  Business  are  published  daily— 
House  of  Lords,  price  Id.  per  4 pp. ; House  of  Commons,  Id.  per  8 pp. 
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and  general  condition. 

Trade  Beforts  by  Her  Majesty’s  Representatives  in  Foreign  Countries,  and  Reports  on 
Commercial  and  General  Interests.  1 


state  Trials,  being  Reports^  of  the  Chief  State  Trials  which  have  taken  place  between  1820 
ami  the  present  time,  published  under  the  supervision  of  a Committee  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  J 820-1823  to  18.50-1858.  8 vols.  Roy.  8vo.  Price  l Os.  each. 

Cbaiiemrer.  H.M.S.  a Report  on  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  voyage  of,  during  the  years 
1873-7'-  under  the  command  of  Captain  G.  S.  Hares,  R.N.,and  Captain  F.  Turle Thomson 
R.N.  Prepared  under  the  -superintendence  of  the  late  Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson,  Knt.’ 
F.R.S. ; and  now  of  Sir  John  Murray,  K.C.B.  Fifty  Volumes.  Price  10U.  15*'. 

Military  i— 

■Africa.  British  Central  Protectorate.  Precis  of  information  concerning.  Price  3s.  Gd. 
Artificers.  ' Military.  Handbook  for.  Price  Is 

Klecteicity  and  Magnetism.  Text-book.  By  Capt.  W.  P.  Bull,  R.S.  Price  9S* 

Field  Service  Manual.  Cavalry.  1899.  Price  Ad.  Mounted  Infantry.  1899.  Price  3ii. 
Infantry.  Mounted.  Regulations.  1899.  Provisional  issue.  * Price  Zd 

Nile,  and  Country  between  Dongola,  Soakim,  Kassala,  and  Omdurman.  Report 
on  Che.  . _ _ Price  4s.  6d. 

Rhodesia.  Southern.  Precis  of  information  concerning.  By  Major  C.  T.  Dawkins, 


C.M.0-.  January,  1899. 

Small  Wars.  Their  Principles  and  Practice.  New  edition. 

Sudan.  Handbook  ol  the.  Part  I.,  Geographical.  Part  II.,  Historical. 
Ditto.  Supplement  to-  July,  1899. 

Volunteer  Camps,  1900.  Pay,  &c.  Instructions  relating  to. 

K, ' WTavali— 

Naval  Prize  Courts.  Rules  of  Court.  Tables  of  Fees,  &c.,  &c. 

2 Geological;  — . 

F Bedford,  Holy  Island  and  the  Farnk  Islands.  By  W.  Gunn,  F.G.S. 

>.  South  Walks  Coal  Bield.  Part  I.  Country  round  Newport,  Mon. 


Price  2s. 
Price  5s. 
Price  2s. 
Price  2s.  6d. 
Price  Id. 


Price  3s. 


Price  2s.  6d. 
By  Aubrey  Strahan. 

Price  2s 

Local  Government  Board  s— 

V.IUES,  Cowsheds,  ASS  Mi«  Saors.  Mod^J  BegaVationa.  Price  li/. 

Kvn.JUC  trVER  IN  THE  UllBAN  DISTRICT  ON  CoLSIOIU’  AND  TH I PlURAL  DISTRICT  OF  WeS'C 

J)fan.  Report  on.  Price  8d. 

iioAiiDiso-ouT  or  Pauper  Cuiudrex.  1898-99.  Report  of  Miss  H.  Mason  and  of  Miss 
11  • Chapman.  JSach  2d. 

Bmi^raats’  Information  ©Dice,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster,  viz.: 

Colonies,  Handbooks  for.  April,  1900.  8vo.  Wrapper. 

No.  1.  Canada.  2.  New  South  Wales.  3.  Victoria.  4.  South  Australia. 
5.  Queensland.  6.  Western  Australia.  7.  Tasmania.  8.  New  Zealand. 
9.  Cape  Colony.  10.  Natal.  Price  Id.  each. 

■ 0 M:  Professional  Handbook  dealing  with  Professions  in  the  Colonies. 

12.  Emigration  Statutes  and  General  Handbook.  Price  3 d.  each,. 

So.  13  (viz..  Nos.  1 to  12  in  cloth).  Price  2s. 

Consular  Reports,  Summary  of.  America,  North  and  South.  June,  1899.  Price  2d. 
Intending  Emigrants,  Information  for: — Argentine  Republic,  price  2d.  California, 
price  Id.  Ceylon,  price  \d.  Federated  Malay  States,  Jan.  1900,  price  id.  Maryland, 
price  Id.  Newfoundland,  price  id,  South  African  Republic,  price  3d.  West  Indies, 
price  U.  * 

ESp1S\r:LfWS*T~?HACTICAI'  Arrangement  of  the  Laws  relative  to  the  Excise,  &c.,  &c. 
>y  INath.  J.  Highmore,  Assist.  Solicitor  of  Inland  Revenue.  2nd  Edition,  2 Vols. 

roi  eiga  Office «- — 'Pricfi  3°S* 

Afbica ry  Treaty.  The  Map  of.  By  Sir  E.  Kertslet,  K.C.B.  3 Vols.  Price  Sis.  6<h 
Treaties.  (Hertslst’s.)  A complete  collection  of  Treaties,  &c.,  between 
Sritaia  a°d  foreign  Powers  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Commerce  and  Navigation,  &c. 
QT/i>S  E-Hert^t*  ^-G.B.,  &c.  Vols.  I.  to  XX.  Price  l os.  each, 

n u P-ERS‘  and  Foreign.  Vol.  80.  General  Index  (chronologically  and 

alphabetically  arranged)  to  Vols.  65  to  79.  (1873  to  1888.)  Vol.  81.  1888-1889.  Vol. 
V . *?89-1890-  Vol.  83.  1890-1891.  VoL.  84.  1801-1892.  Vol.  85.  1892-1893. 

vol.  bb.  1898-1894.  Vol.  87.  1894-1895.  Price  1 0s.  each. 
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Appendix 

Section  II. 

A. 


. List  of 

Natjokal  School  Districts  ano  Wctors  in  Charge  or  1st  March, 

1J0°-  Schools. 

Head  Inspectors. 


Centres. 


Sullivan,  M.,  ll.b., 

Dublin  (Belclare, 
Temple  Gardens, 

30a 

Stronge,  S.  E.,  m.a.,  •. 

Rathmines). 
Dundrum,  Dublin, 

40a, 

Eardley,  F.,  . , 

Londonderry, 

2a 

Alexander,  T.  J.,  ll.d., 

Cork,  . 

60a 

Moran,  J.,  ll.d., 

Belfast, 

9a 

Dewar,  E.  P.,  m.a., 

Galway, 

34a 

Districts  in  Charge  as  Head  Inspector. 


| J9>  28,  30,  33,36,  37,  41,  50,  and 

I o framing  Colleges. 

2S,  40,  43,  II,  46,47,  49,  51,  S3,  and 
.'■i  iraming  Colleges. 

1,2,3,5,6,7,13,14,  15,31. 

39,  48,  52,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58, 59,  60. 

4,  8,  8a,  9,  10,  11,  16,  17, 18,  23, 24, 

12,20,21,22,26,  27,32,34,35,  42,45. 


District  Inspectors. 


Official 

Contros. 


Inspectors  in  Charge. 


Letterkenny, 

Londonderry, 

Coleraine, 

Ballymena, 

Donegal, 

Strabane, 

Magherafelfc,  I 
Castledawson,  J 
(pro  tcm.)  j 

8 Belfast,  North, 
8a  Carrickfergus,  . 

9 Belfast,  South, 


Bannan,  E.  T.,  b.a. 
Browne, "VV.  J.,  m.a. 
Cox,  H. 

Wyse,  A.  N.  Bona- 
parte, M.A. 

Mahon,  J.  S.,  m.a. 

Chambers,  J.,  b.a. 
Semple,  J.,  b.a. 
O’Connor,  T.  P 

B.A. 

Ross,  J.,  M.A. 
Pedlow,  Wm.,  b.a. 


No.  of 
District. 

Official 

Centres. 

Inspectors  In  Charge. 

10{ 

Newtownards,  "J 
Belmont,  Bel-  j, 
fast  (pro  tern). ) 

■ M‘Elwaine,A.J.M.A. 

11 

Lurgan,  . 

Hughes,  R.W.,  m.a. 

12 

Sligo, 

Warner,  J.  M‘K., 

13 

Enniskillen, 

I B.  A • 

i Bateman,  G.,  ll.d. 

14 

Omagh,  . , j 

[ McNeill,  J„  b.a. 

15 

Dungannon, 

Connelly,  VV.  If., 

16 

Armagh, . 

Murphy,  J.  J. 

17 

Downpatrick,  . 

Kelly,  P.  J. 

18 

Monaghan, 

Keenan,  M.,  b.a. 

19  | 
1 

Newry,  . 

Beatty,  H.  M .,  ll.d. 
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District  Inspectors — continued. 


No.  of 
District. 
— 

Official  1 

Centres. 

Inspectors  in  Charge . 

No.  of 
District. 
— 

Official 

Centres. 

Inspectors  in  Charge. 

20 

Ballina,  . . 1 

MacMillan,  W .,  J r., 

41 

Portarlingtou,  . 

Nicholls,  W. 

21 

Ballagliadereen, 

M‘Glade,  P. 

42 

Gort, 

Tibbs,  J.  H.,  b.a. 

22 

Boyle, 

Young,  E.,  M.  a. 

43 

Templemore, 

Lynam,  J.  P.  D., 

M.A. 

23 

Cavan,  . 

Coyne,  J.  A.,  b.a. 

44 

Athy, 

Hogan,  J.  F. 

24 

Bailieborough, . 

M‘ Mahon,  J. 

45 

Ennis, 

M'Enery,  D.T.,M.A. 

25 

Dundalk, 

Steede,  J.,  ll.d. 

46 

Tipperary, 

Morgan,  A.  P.,  b.a. 

26 

W estport, 

Keith,  J.  b.a. 

47 

Kilkenny, 

M'Clintock,  W.  J., 

M.A. 

27 

Roscommon,  . 

Fitzgerald,  D.  P. 

48 

Youghal, 

Craig,  Isaac,  B.A. 

28  1 

Longford, 

; O’Connell, J. A., m. a. 

49 

Waterford, 

Skeffington,  J.  B., 
LL.D. 

29 

Trim, 

Dickie,  J.,  B.A. 

50 

Enniscorthy,  . 

McAlister,  J.,  b.a. 

30 

Dublin,  North, . 

Headen,  W.  P.,B.A. 

51 

Limerick, 

Dalton,  J.  P. , m.a. 

31 

Ballinamore,  . 

Duffy,  E.  1 

52 

Ratlikeale, 

Fitzpatrick,  P. 

32 

Tuam, 

O’Reilly,  L. 

53 

Clonmel, 

O’Riordau,  J.,  b.a. 

33 

Mullingar, 

Rogers,  J.  C.,  b.a. 

54 

Tralee,  . 

Welply,W.  H.,  b.a. 

34 

Galway,  . 

Lehane,  D.,  b.a. 

55 

Millstreet, 

Fitzgerald,  P.  J. 

35 

Ballinasloe, 

Worsley,  H.,  M.a. 

56 

Mallow,  . 

Daly,  L.,  m.a. 

36 

Parsonstown,  . 

Cromie,  E.  S.,  b.a. 

57 

Killarney, 

Cussen,  J.  S.,  b.a. 

37 

Dublin,  No.  3, . 

Hynes,  J.  J.,  m.a. 

58 

Bautry,  . 

Bradshaw,  J.  M.. 
B.A. 

39 

Listowel, 

Newell,  P.,  b.a. 

59 

D unmanway,  . 

Yates,  J. 

40 

Dublin, South,  . 

Brown,  W.  A.,  b.a 

..  60 

Cork,  . 

Smith,  C. 

Inspectors  to  whom  Districts  are 
not  assigned. 

Inspectors’  Assistants. 

MacMillan,  W.,  Senr. 
Codrington,  A.  J . 
Shannon,  C.  P.,  b.a. 
Rowan,  W.  H.,  m.a. 

Robertson,  William.^  . 
Clements,  William  T. , 
O’Sullivan,  Michael,  . 
Bartley,  William,  b.a., 
Bartley,  Charles, 

Smith,  John,  b.a  , 
Martin,  Thomas,  . 

Undergoing  Training  for  In- 

Stokes,  I.  J., 

spectorships 

Little,  R.  J. . 

Gloster,  A B.,  b.a. 
Mangan,  D.,  b.a. 

Kyle,  W., 

Lavelle,  F.  B.,  . 

Stations. 

Belfast. 

Belfast. 

Dublin. 

Cork. 

Londonderry. 

Sligo. 

Tralee. 

Dublin. 

Clonmel. 

Belfast. 

Mallow. 

Tuam. 

Agricultural  Superintendent, 
Thomas  Carroll,  m.b.I.a, 
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Appendix. 

APPENDIX  B.  Staffs  and  Statistics  of  Proficiency  section  n. 

at  the  Training  Colleges.  JL. 

Staffs  and  Statistics  of  Proficiency  at  the  Training  Colleges  Allege! 
for  Teachers. 


Marlborough-street  Training  College. 

(For  Male  and  Female  Teachers). 

Managers.-  - The  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 


Staff  in  Session 
Principal,  Male  Department , 

Principal,  Female  Department , 

Vice-Principal , Male  Department , . 

Vice- Principal,  Female  Department, 

Lady  Superintendent  ( Glasnevin  Branch ), 
Chaplains , .... 


Professors. 


1898-9. 

J.  J.  Doherty,  Esq.,  ll.d„  t.c.d. 
Thomas  II.  Teegan,  Esq. 
Matthew  C.  McClelland,  Esq.,  b.  a. 
Miss  Johnston. 

Miss  Emeline  Cantillon,  m.a. 
(E.C.)  Rev.  J.  H.  M ‘Mahon, 
LL-D-  ; (Pres.)  Rev.  J.  D. 
Osborne,  m.a.,  r.u.i.  ; (Aleth.) 
Rev.  G.  Walter  Bradley. 


Science  and  Art  of  Education,  and  Gram-  J.  J.  Doherty  Esc  LlI 
matical  Analysis.  ' *’ 

Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Book-keeping,  . . T.  H.  Teegan  Esq 

English  Literatim,  English  Composition,  C.  Peyton?  Esq.  ll  b h rr  t 
and  English  Grammar.  * ’ ' ’ * * * 

Geometry',  Trigonometry,  Geography,  History,  W.  J.  Dilworth,  Esq.,  m.a.,  t.c.d. 


Supplemental. 


Classics,  .... 
Reading,  .... 

Drawing,  ... 

Handicraft,  .... 
Needlework,  ... 

Domestic  Economy  and  Hygiene, 

Vocal  Music,  ... 

Instrumental  Music. — Piano  and  Harmonium , 

Practical  Cookery, 

Assistant  to  Vice- Principal  ( Male  Branch ), 
Training  Assistants,  Male  Department, 


Training  Assistants,  Female  Department, 


Matron,  Male  Department, 
Matron,  Female  Department, 
Assistant  Matron,  do 
Medical  Attendant,  ’ 
Hall  Porter  and  Attendant 
Physical  Science. 


on  Lecturer 


in 


Robert  F.  Crooke,  Esq. 

James  Edgar,  Esq.,  and  Miss 
Mary  O’Hea. 

J.  P.  Moran,  Esq.,  Miss  Harpur. 

Mr.  J.  Johnston. 

Miss  Kearney. 

J.  J.  Doherty,  Esq.,  ll.d. 

Brendan  Rogers,  Esq.,  and  Miss 
M'Kenna. 

Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Barry,  and 
R.  J.  Leahy,  Esq. 

Miss  M‘Mordie. 

Mr.  E.  Doyle. 

Messrs.  Matthew  Reilly,  George 
H.  Jordan,  and  James  C. 
Beatty. 

Miss  Margaret  Morrow;  Miss 
O’Mahony  to  Nov.,  1898  ; 
Miss  Colgan,  from  Nov., 
1898 ; Miss  Charlotte  Neill, 
to  Oct.,  1898;  Miss  Isabella 
M‘Kilvey,  from  Oct.,  1898; 
and  Miss  Robertson. 

Miss  Devine. 

Miss  M‘Carthy. 

Miss  M‘Mordie. 

J . DallasPratt,Esq.,M.D.,F.R»c.s.i. 

Mr.  John  Flynn. 
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St.  Patrick’s  Training  College,  Drumcondra. 

(For  Male  Teachers), 

Manager. — His  Grace  The  Most  Rev.  W.  J.  Walsh,  d.d., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 


Staff  tn  Session,  1898-9. 


Principal , 

Vice- Principal, 

Chaplain  and  Dean , . 
Secretary  to  the  Principal , 


Very  Rev.  Peter  Byrne,  c.m. 
Rev".  G.  Campbell,  c.m. 
liev.  E.  Comerford,  c.m. 
Rev.  G.  O’Sullivan,  c.m. 


P ROFESSORS. 


Ma thematics,  Mechanics , 


Henry  M‘Weeney,  Esq.,  a.b.,  f.r.u.i., 
and  J.  J.  Browne,  Esq. 


W.  Bacon,  Esq.,  b.a  , r.u.i. 


English  Language  and  Literature 
Grammar , Geography , General  His-  > J. 
tory , Latin.  * . 

Methods  of  Teaching,  School  Organiza-  Stephen  h itzl  atrick,  Esq.,  First  of 
tion,  History  of  Education,  Arithme-  First  Class  Teacher. 
tic,  Book-keeping,  Mensuration. 


Experimental  Physics , 


Agriculture,  . 

Music,  . » 

French , 

Drawing, 

Reading , 

Irish, 

Medical  Attendant, 


Supplemental. 

. . Very  Rev. Gerald  Canon  Molloy,  n.r*. , 

f.r.u.i.;  Henry  M‘ Ween ey,  Esq., 
b. a.,  f.r.u.i.,  Assistant  Professor. 

. Edward  Carroll,  Esq. 

. Joseph  Seymour,  Esq.,  mus.b  , and  T. 
Logier,  Esq. 

. . Mons.  Cadic  de  la  Champignonnerie. 

. . P.  B.  Foy,  Esq. 

. M‘ Hardy  Flint,  Esq. 

. John  M‘Neill,  Esq. 

. . Charles  Coppinger,  Esq.,  m.d., 

F.R.C.S.I.,  F.R.U.I.,  M.K.Q.C.P.i. 


Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Training  College,  Baggot-street. 
(For  Female  Teachers). 


Manager. — His  Grace  The  Most  Rev.  W.  J.  Waish,  d.d., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 


Principal , 
Vice-Principal , 
Chaplain , 


Staff  in  Session,  1898-9. 

. . Mrs.  Bourke. 

. Mrs.  M.  G.  Wlielan. 

One  of  the  Clergymen  attached  l o 
St.  Andrev/’s,  Westland  Row. 


English  Literature  and  Hygiene, 

Mathematics  and  Physics , 

Geography,  and  General  Hisloiij, 

Methods  of  Teaching,  School  Organi- 
zation, History  of  Education , and 

Grammar. 


. William  Magennis,  Esq.,  m.a.,  b.l., 
f.r.u.i. 

. P.  Dowling,  Esq.,  b.a. 

Miss  Mary  Daly,  Certificated  First 
Class  Teacher. 

'Miss  Anne  Phelan,  Certificated  hirst 
of  First  Class  Teacher. 
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French,  . , 

Instrumental  Music , . 

Vocal  Music — Tonic  Sol-fa, 
Instrumental  Music  ( Organ), 
Instrumental  Music  {Piano), 
Needlework,  Sewing  Machine , frc.. 
Drawing , 

Practical  Cookery  and  Kindergarten 

Reading, 

Matron.  . 

Medical  Attendant, 


Very  Rev.  Gerald  Canon  Molloy,  d.d 

F.R.u.i. ; p.  Dowling,  Esq.f  B , ’ 

locum  tenens.  6 4 4’’ 

Mrs.  M'Nevin,  Convent  National 
Schools,  Baggot-street.  — 

Mrs.  Hennessy, 

Mrs.  Mulherne, 

Mrs.  Mulherne, 

Mrs.  M ‘Kevin, 

Mrs.  Molumby, 

Mrs.  Kennedy, 

Miss  Connolly, 

Kensington. 

M'Hardy  Flint,  Esq, 

Mrs.  Kavanagh. 

Sir  Christopher  J.  F.  Nixon,  j.r. 

M D’>  I’.K.Q.C.P.I.  ’ 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Certificated  Soutli 


Principal , 


Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  Kildare-place, 

(For  Male  and  Female  Teachers). 

Manager.  His  Grace  The  Most  Rev.  J.  F.  Peacocks,  ^ 

of  Dublin.  ’ P 

Stafii1  in  Session,  1898-9. 

' B Coif' OingSmiUAXoore-  D-Do  Ball. 

Lady  Superintendent,  Mi,,  r I °f‘ 

Chaplain,  . ’ Miss  Lloyd  Evans. 

Assistant,  Female  Department,  \ Mils'  Smith"8™"11  M°°re’  D-D'- 
Professors. 

Mathematical  and  Fhysical  Sciences,  . James  G Rea,  Esq.,  b.a.,  n.u.r.,  Math 

Emjlish  Lamjmge  and  Literature,  Caurenc^Tsteel0'1'!;  Belfast' 

History , and  French  ' Steele,  Ksq. , m.a.,  t c d 

Joh„ICoohe,Esq.,M.A.,T.0.D.  ' ’ 

Methodsof  'Peaching,  School  Orgum-  i 

fdB  rfory  of  Education,  l Jeremiah  Henley,  Esq  First  of 
and  Book-heepmg.  j First  Class  Teacher?  ’ * * ' 

SUPPLEMENTAL. 


Vocal  Music,  dec., 

Instrumental  Music , 

Reading,  do.. 

Handicraft , 

Needlework,  , 

Practical  Cookery,  , 

Matron,  Male  Department,  . 

Matron,  Female  Department, 

Me,ra'f  S‘creta,y  a“'l  Accountant.  ' 

trine  ^',tmdLectmr™ 


Miss  Smith. 

Charles  Grandison,  Esq 
Mrs.  Blake.  1 

Miss  Tomkins. 

Mr.  A.  Gore 
Miss  II.  Heron. 

Miss  Todd,  Certificated  by  Northern 

Mrs.H^h0°l0fC00k^E^'“d 
Miss  Winter. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Sellens. 

nenry^BewIey.Esq.,^.,^.!.., 
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DK  La  Salle  Teaming  College,  Newtown  House,  Wateufokd. 
(For  Male  Teachers). 

Manager.  The  Most  Reverend  K.  A.  Sheehan,  d.d. 

Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

Staff  in  Session,  1898—9. 

Rev.  Brother  Thomas  R.  Kane,  m.a., 
Principal,  • B'B.,  B.u.i. 

Rev.  Brother  Ignatius  P.  Flood. 
Vice- Principal,  • • • ^ey  jame8  Mockler. 

Chaplain , ' 


Professohs. 


Method  of  Teaching,  School  Organi- 
zation, History  of  Education. 

English  Literature , Grammar,  History, 
Geography,  Spelling,  and  Boon- 

Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Mensuration, 
Algebra , and  Trigonometry. 
Natural  and  Physical  Science, 


Hugh  Kerr,  Esq.,  b.a.,  b.u.i. 

Rev.  Brother  Catus  G.  Hammer, 
B.A.,  N.Y.* 

James  Ahern,  Esq.,  b.a.,  r.u.i. 

Rev.  Brother  Timothy  Martyr. 


Supplemental 


Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration . 

Trigonometry  and  Arithmetic, 
Reading.  §-c., 

Agriculture,  . • • • 

Music  ( Vocal  and  Instrumental), 

. Drawing , . • • 

Prefect  of  Discipline, 

Assistant  Prefect , 

Medical  Attendant,  . 

Drill  Instructor, 


Rev.  James  Mockler. 

Rev.  Brother  Connors.! 

M‘ Hardy  Flint,  Esq: t 

Rev.  Brother  Ananias  J.  O’Brier 

Percy  J.  Rogers,  Esq. 

Samuel  J.  Murphy,  Esq. 

Rev.  Bro.  Dorotheus  P.  Montgomery. 
Rev.  Brother  Mar  Clan  J.  Cullen. 

J.  J.  O’Sullivan,  Esq.,  Jl.D. 
Sergeant-Major  Hibbert. 


• Absent  (ill  health). . Rev.  Brother  Marcian  J.  Cullen  acted  as  substitute, 
t Absent  during  Session. 
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ANALYSIS  of  the  Answering  at  the  July  Examinations  of 
1898  and  1899 — continued. 

“ST.  PATRICK’S  ” TRAINING  COLLEGE— JULY 
EXAMINATIONS,  1898. 


— - 

A2  Papers. 
Old  Pro- 
gramme. 

B Papers. 
New  Pro- 
gramme. 

O’  Papers. 
New  Pro- 
gramme. 

Total. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Number  of  Students  examined, 

4 

99 

61 

164 

Answered  90  per  cent,  or  over,  . | 

„ 80  but  under  90  per  cent., 

7 

2 ■ 

„ 70  „ „ 80 

1 

34 

18 

53 

„ 60  „ „ 70  „ . 

1 

43 

29  | 

73 

„ 50  „ „ 60 

1 

13 

12  | 

26 

„ under  50  per  cent.,  . 

1 

2 

=* 

Total,  ...  . | 

4 

99 

61  j 

164 

“SI.  PATRICK’S  ’ TRAINING  COLLEGE JULY 

EXAMINATIONS,  1899. 


— 

B Papers. 
New  Pro- 
gramme. 

C1  Papers. 
NewPro- 
| gramme. 

Total. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

umber  of  Students  examined, 

100 

61 

161 

nswered  90  per  cent,  or  over, 

' 

„ 80but  under  90  per  cent., 

2 

1 

3 

..  70  „ „ 80  „ 

16 

20 

36 

” 60  » *>  70 

50 

27 

» 50  „ „ 60  „ 

26 

11 

ti  under  50  per  cent., 

‘ 

6 

2 

8 

To  al,  . . 

100 

1 

61 

161 

Appendix. 

Section  II., 
B.  ' 

Training 

Colleges. 
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Analysis  of  the  Answering  at  the  July  Examinations  of 

1898  and  1899 — continued. 

« OUR  LADY  OR  MERCY  ” TRAINING  COLLEGE  ~ 
JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1898. 


L 

B Papers. 
New  Pro- 
gramme. 

Ci  Papers. 
New  Pro- 
gramme. 

Total. 

Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

Number  of  Students  examined,  . 

94 

58 

152 

Answered  90  per  cent,  or  over, 

„ 80  but  under  90  per  cent.,  . 

„ 70  „ „ 80  „ . • 

16 

U 

27 

„ 60  „ „ 70  „ . • 

50 

30 

80 

„ 60  „ „ 60  . • 

27 

16 

43 

,,  under  50  per  cent., 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

94 

58 

152 

“OUR  LADY  OF  MERCY”  TRAINING  COLLEGE- 
JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1899. 


B Papers. 
NewPro- 
gramme. 

C1  Papers. 
New  Pro- 
gramme. 

Total. 

Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

Number  of  Students  examined, 

94 

61 

155 

Answered  90  per  cent,  or  over, 

„ 80  but  under  90  per  cent.,  . 

3 

. 3 

70  „ „ 80  „ . 

22 

38 

60 

60  „ „ 70  „ . • 

50 

20 

70 

„ 60  „ „ 60  . 

21 

21 

„ under  50  per  cent. 

1 

1 

Total,  .... 

94 

61 

155 
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Analysis  of  the  Answering  at  the  July  Examinations  1898  and  Appendix. 

1899 — continued.  section'll, 

B. 

“DE  LA  SALLE”  TRAINING  COLLEGE-JULY  Trata^ 

EXAMINATIONS,  1898.  Coll!!ls- 


— 

A2  Papers. 
Old  Pro- 
gramme. 

B Papers. 
New  Pro- 
gramme. 

Cl  Papers. 
New  Pro- 
gramme. 

Total. 

Men. 

Men. 

' Men. 

Men. 

Number  of  Students  examined, 

4 

87 

57 

148 

Answered  90  per  cent,  or  over, 

„ 80  but  under  90  per  cent.. 

» 70  » » 80 

21 

9 

30 

» 60  » ..  70 

2 

41 

18 

61 

» 50  „ „ 60 

1 

22 

22 

45 

» under  50  per  cent.,  , 

1 

3 

8 

12 

Total,  . . i 

4 

87 

57 

148 

DE  LA  SALLE”  TRAINING  COLLEGE— JULY 
EXAMINATIONS,  1899. 


B Papers. 
New  Pro- 

C1  Papers. 
New  Pro- 

Total. 

gramme. 

gramme. 



Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Number  of  Students  examined. 

69 

73 

142 

Answered  90  per  cent,  or  over, 

» 80  but  under  90  per  c ent., 

1 

1 

70  ” » 80  „ . 

10 

14 

24 

” 60  » „ 70 

29 

32 

6i 

” 50  » » 60  „ 

24 

22 

46 

« under  50  per  cent., 

6 

4 

10 

Total, 

73 

142 

B 
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APPENDIX  C— Schools  in  Operation-*-Building  Grants- 
Suspended  Schools,  &c. 


L-List  of  Tiiirtv  Non-vested  Schools  taken.  into  connexion  during  the 
Twelve  Months  ended  30th  September,  1899. 


County. 

Di 

trie 

' Roll  No 

School. 

Parish. 

Manager. 

Jig 



Antrim,  . 

4 

8 

8 

15264 

15265 
15289 

v 15290 
15319 

Woodvale,  . 

Skegoneil,  . inft 

Omerbane, 
Laurelvale, 

W olfbill,  . m 

Shankill  . 
Do., 

Dunaghy,  . 
Glenavy,  . 
Shankill,  . 

Rev.  W.  Maguire, 

Rev.  H.  O’Hara,  . 

Rev.  R.  O’Kane,  p.p., 
Rev.  J.  H.  Mervyn, 
Rev.  D.  M’Donnell,  p.p. 

Metli. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

Donegal, . 

1 

15283 

Lettermacward  (Rob- 
ertson). 

Lettermacward, 

Rev.  C.  A.  O’Clery,  . 

E.C. 

Ray,  . 

R ay  muntercloney 

Rev.  Thomas  Sutcliffe,  . 

E.C. 

Fermanagh,  . 

13 

15233 

15235 

Druminiskill,  . 
Lisnaskea,  tempy. 

Killesher,  . 
Aghalurcher, 

Rev.  W.  Knox,  . 
Rev.  J.  Carson,  . 

E.C. 

Meth. 

Londonderry,  . 

7 

15236 

Tirgaroil, 

Magliera,  . 

Rt.  Rev.  Mons.  M'Gurk, 

R.C. 

p.p. 

Tyrone,  . 

14 

15288 

Kilskeery,  . pari. 

Kilskeery, 

Rev.W.  £.  Fleming, m.a., 

E.C. 

Kerry,  , 

54 

15332 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent, 
inft. 

Tralee,  . 

Mrs.  M.  Counihan, 

R.C. 

Limerick, 

51 

15320 

Denmark-street,  inft. 

St.  Michael’s,  . 

Rev.  M.  O’Donnell,  Adm., 

R.C. 

Tipperary, 

53 

43 

15266 

15358 

jarrick-on-Suir, 
St.  John’s, 

lariick-on-Suir, 

Clonoulty. 

Rev.  J.  Canon  Bell, 
Rev.  W.  Pike,  A.M., 

E.C. 

E.C. 

Dublin,  . 

40a 

30 

15284 

15287 

15315 

’aney, 

Balbriggan,  . inft. 

Taney, 

Balrothery, 

lev.  Canon  Robinson,  . 
lev.  S.  P.  Warren, 

E.C. 

E.C. 

” 

~ 

15321 

t.  Vincent’s  Convt., 

Do.,  . 
St.  Thomas, 

Do., 

E.C. 

R.C. 



— 

1 

l'un. 

_ 

B 2 
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Appendix . j. List  of  Thirty  Non-vested  Schools  taken  into  connexion  during  the 

Section  H.  Twelve  Months  ended  30th  September,  1899—  continued. 


Schools 

aided. 


Struck  off 

Scliools 

restored. 


II.— List  of  Fouk  Struck-ofe  Schools  restored  to  Boll 
during  Year  to  30th  September,  1899. 


County. 

Dist. 

Boll 

No. 

School.  ra"“h- 

Donegal, 

6 

10228 

Meenglass,  . . ■ Dononghinoro. 

Dublin,  . 

. 30 

7275 

Grange 

Wicklow, 

. 40 

' 5398 

Newtownmountkennedy,  m,  Newcastle. 

Sligo,  . . 

. 20 

j 6896 

Crocketstown,  . • Kilross. 
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III.— List  of  Eighty-three  Non-Vested  Schools  struck  off  the  Rolls  during 
the  Twelve  Months  ended  30th  Sept.,  1899. 


County. 

Dis- 

j Roll 
No. 

Antrim, 

9 

12708 

_ 

12709 

4 

4689 

9 

9166 

4 

6436 

8 

10072 

- 

10336 

3 

5664 

” 

9 

14983 

Donegal, 

2 

8475 

1 

9854 

5 

1532 

" 

10257 

Down, 

10 

2517 

11 

9 

15026 

Fermanagh, . 

31 

4898 

Londoudei'rv, 

7 

3286 

!> 

- 

12022 

” 

2a 

7526 

Monaghan,  . 

24 

6901 

- 

7648 

n 

8911 

'lyrone, 

14 

8191 

a 

- 

9575 

i. 

15 

2786 

Hare, 

45 

11961 

ii 

- 

7294 

ii 

42 

7154 

» 

- 

3323 

>i 

- 

3204 

1 ” 

- 

4252 

» 

45 

8371 

- 

8372 

* ' 

42 

4561 

Jork, 

48 

3338 

” 

56 

5800 

- 

7026 

55 

2160 

",  a'j 

60a 

7241 

&&&?  n- 

- 

4680 

48 

60 

4263 

..T,  . 

54 

0561 

57 

3016 

Perick,  . | 

52  | 

3716 

Ormeau-road, 

„ inft. 

Carclinty,  . 
Welsh-street, 
Ballynamullen,  . 
Crumlin-road,  m. 
„ f. 

Tonduff,  . 
Dunmurry  (2),  . 


Robertson’s, 

Letterkenny, 

Leghowney, 

Lettercran, 


Killoughy, 

St.  Michael’s, 


Garvery,  . 


Bellaghv,  . 
Derrycrummy,  . 
Faughanvale  (2), 


Moykieran,  m. 

„ f. 

Derrygooney,  . 


Shankill, 

Rasharkin, 

Shankill, 

Duneane, 

Shankill, 

Dunseverick, 

Drumbeg, 


Mountfield, 

Cashel, 

Cavan, 


Gortglasse, 

Lack, 

Ballycorney,  f. 

Killaloe  Convent, 
Rathbane,  . m. 

„ . f. 

Barefield,  . m. 


Mountainview,  . Feakle, 


Blarney  Village, 

m. 

” . f- 
Renanirree, 
Ringaskiddy,  f. 
m m. 

Ballintotas, 

Abbeymahon, 

Ardfert  (2), 
Kilrelig,  Tempy., 


Con.wall, . 
Donegal,  . 
Templecarn, 


Donaghadee, 
Drumbo, . 


Kinawley  and 
Tomregan. 

Ballyscullin,  . 

Derryloran, 

Killeiagh, 


Magheracloone, 

Aughnamullen, 


Cappagh, 

Lower  Badoney, 
Killyman, 


Kildysart, 
Kilcbrist, 
Killaloe,  . 

Kilmoon, 

Kilraghties, 


Schools 
struck  off 
. Ron. 


Ballyoughter, 
Garry  cloyne, 


Kilnamartyra, 

Barnahely, 


Ballyoughtera, 

Abbeymahon, 


Ardfert, 

Prior, 


Ballingarry, 


Superseded  by  15006. 
„ 15232. 

„ 1-1985. 

Closed  by  Manager. 
Inoperative. 
Superseded  by  1 4892, 
14893. 

Average  insufficient. 
Superseded  by  15137. 


„ 14841. 

„ 15017. 

Average  insufficient. 


Superseded  by  15136. 
Inoperative. 


Superseded  by  15037. 


„ 14974. 

„ _ 14852. 

Average  insufficient. 

Superseded  by  14996. 

„ _ 14997. 

Average  insufficient. 


Superseded  bv  14950. 
„ 14933. 

„ 15186. 


„ 14686. 

14196. 

Amalgamated  with  7236,. 
Superseded  by  15162.. 

„ 15047. 

„ 15048. 

„ 14830. 

14831. 

Not  required  in  locality. 


Inoperative. 
Superseded  by  15010. 

„ 15011. 

„ 14993. 

„ 14711. 

„ 14710. 

15165. 


Inoperative. 


Ceased  to  be  a National  School. 
Superseded  by  14988. 
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Appendix. 

Section  II., 
C. 

Schools 
struck  off 
Roll. 


Appendices  to  Sixty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners.  [1899. 


IIX, List  of  Eighty-three  Non-Vested  Schools  struck  off  the 

Roll,  &c. — continued. 


County. 

Dis- 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Reason  for  striking  School 
off  Roll. 

Tipperary,  . 

46 

7721 

Gortavolier, 

Clonbeg,  . 
Skanragkan, 

School-house  and  Teacher  unsuitable. 

_ 

5802 

Newtown, 

leacher  inefficient. 

» 

53 

3019 

Burncourt,  m. 

Amalgamated  with  3020. 

40a 

3566 

St.  Stephen’s 

St.  Patrick’s,  . 

Superseded  by  1 5046. 

Monastery. 

„ 15129. 

48 

4608 

Camphire, 

Lismore  and 

Mocollop. 

Dublin, 

30 

7275 

Grange, 

Holmpatrick,  . 

House  unsuitable. 

“ 

14465 

St.  Columba’s  in. 

St.  Thomas, 

Superseded  by  14897. 

Kilkenny,  . 

47 

14392 

Kells, 

Kells,  . 

Unqualified  Teacher  in  charge. 

Louth, 

25 

10774 

Mullagharlin,  f. 

Dundalk, 

Amalgam ated  wi th  1173. 

6760 

Ravensdale, 

Ballymakenny, 

Inoperative. 

29 

12304 

Rathcore,  . 

Rathcore, 

24 

13120 

Maio,  . f. 

Moynalty, 

Average  insufficient. 

Queen’s, 

44 

1218 

Rushes,  . m. 

Kilabban, 

Inoperative. 

Wexford, 

50 

5225 

Dunmaine, 

Owenduffe, 

Superseded  by  14900  and  15167. 

Wicklow,  . 

40 

7180 

Bray  Convent,  . 

Bray, 

„ 14994.  _ 

Amalgamated  with  14398. 

" 

14856 

VV  icklow,  inf. 

Drumkay, 

Galway, 

32 

34 

7092 

12175 

6813 

11444 

Cooloo,  . m. 

. f. 
Kilronayne,  m. 
v £• 

Moylough, 

Inishmore, 

Superseded  by  14959. 
„ 14960. 

14659. 
„ 14660. 

42 

11900 

Ardrahan, 

„ 14642. 

27 

6702 

Creggs,  . 

Kilbegnet, 

14696  and  14907. 

5 

5339 

Tawley, 

Rossinver, 

Inoperative. 

31 

9934 

Drumreilly, 

Drumreilly, 

Superseded  by  14954. 

12 

3724 

Brackarykeg, 

S t.  Mary’s  Monaa 

Killasnet, 

31 

14494 

Kiltogkert, 

„ 14770. 

Mayo, 

32 

11520 

Hollymount, 

Kilcommon, 

Permanently  closed. 

20 

7347 

Belmullet,  m 

Superseded  by  14850. 

_ 

6431 

„ f. 

14851. 

9921 

Crossmolina,  . 

„ 14736. 

School-house  unsuitable. 

_ 

9968 

Rathreagh, 

_ 

5476 

Ross, 

Killala,  . 
Islandeady, 

Superseded  by  14991. 

26 

9556 

Curnamoles, 

Roscommon, 

27 

2427 

. Kilteevan, 

14966. 

3611 

„ f. 

. 

22 

2967 

Killycreighton,  . 

Boyle, 

„ 15012/3. 

Sligo,  . 

20 

6896 

Kilross,  . 

School-house  out  of  repair. 

21 

4486 

Achonry,  m. 

Achonry, . 

Average  insufficient. 
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IV.— Lisi  of  One  Hundred  and  Bight  Schools  to  which  Building  Grants 
hare  been  made  during  the  Twelre  Months  ended  30th  September”  1899. 


8 13242  Clonard,  , . m.  Shankiil,  . 

9a  15249  MiUSeld,  . . m.  | Do  ’ 

- 15250  Do.  . . f.  Do. 

8 15251  St.  Malachy’s,  . rii.  Do. 

- 15252  Do.  ' . f.  Do.  ! 

4 15268  The  Fourtowns,  . . Ahoghill, 

8 15278  St.  Vincent's  (Odessa-  Shankiil,  . 
street),  f. 

3 15296  St.  Olcans,  . . . .Annoy 

8 15311  Fort  William,  . . Shankiil,  . 

8a  J5353  St.  Mary’s  on  the  Hill,  Carnmoney, 

8 15330  Ballycarrickmaddy,  . Magheragall, 

- lo328  St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s,  . Shankiil,  . 

4 lo369  Lisnamurrican,  . . Racavan,  . 

ii  Derr>'kerrib,  . . Tartaraghan, 

1 1 T-o.  Portadown  Convent,  . Drunicree, 

* 7^w?  Derrybassen,  . . Rosgmill,  . 

i l^ofo  £eekn5  • • • Glencolumbkil 

- i ! eni;  Burtonport,  . . Templecrone, 

i Jfooi  Townawilly,  . . Donegal,  . 

1 Milford,  . . . Tullyfern,  , 

in  ito^  Ballystrong,  . . Conwall,  . 

9 !-ofo  Kilkeel,  . . . Kilkeel,  . 

- lo-48  St.  Coleman’s,  . m.  Do. 

" Do.  • . f.  Do.  . 

- }5262  Do.  . . inft.  Do.  . 

17  lo267  Saul,  ....  Saul, 

~ 15270  Donard  View,  . . Kilcoo, 

laoOo  St.  Mary’s,  Newcastle,  m.  Do. 

“ }#  Do.  . f.  Do.  . 

~ {5312  Teconnaught,  . . Kilmore,  . 

Z {5514  Drumaroad,  . . Loughinisland, 

I 15246  Garvagh,  . . ' . Errigal,  . 

3 lo247  Portstewart,  . . Atherton, 

,oA  Roe  Mill,  . . . Drumachose, 

1?  5310  Clones,  . . . Clones,  . 

1-0,?  Killick,  . . . Magheracloone, 

9i  l Kaon  ^ugbnashalvey,  . . Clones,  . 

r 7-5-5  Carrickmacross  Convt. , Magheross. 

1-  }??S?  Belt0"y,  • . . Cappagh,  . 

0 l Kono  Mulnahoe.  • • ra.  Ardboe,  . 

15298  Do.  . . f.  Do. 

° !?!  Castlederg  Edwards,  m.  Skirts  of  Urney 

- 15349  Do.  . . f.  Do. 

{-352  St.  Columbkille's,  . Termonagurk, 

■ o { 5556  Leckin,  . . . Lower  Badoney 

jt  l K07O  Flagmountj  • • ' • Feakle,  . 


, . ! JL>°. 

11  {5552  St.  Columbkille'i 
6 lo336  Leckin, 

4'-.  15254  Flagmount, . 

4o  15279  Clooney, 

- 15280  Do 

- 15301  ICildysart,  . 

- 15302  Dm 

51  15350  Stonehall,  . 

" 15351  Do. 

lo  Cahirmurphy, 

to  15570  Killaloe, 
cr  !-n^4  Hare  Island, 

5o  5346  Bally  vourney, 

- ~ {5347  Do. 

56  15323  Kilcullen, 

- 15324  Do. 

39  {5335  Lixnaw  Convent, 
46  15345  Brachile,  - . 

53  ] 5240  Ballingeary, 

43  lo273  Turraheen,  . 

36  lo277  Knock, 

43  15299  Gaile,  . . 


Shankiil,  . 

Racavan,  . 

Tartaraghan, 

Drumcree, 

Rosgmill,  . 

Glencolumbkil 

Templecrone, 

Donegal, 

Tullyfern,  , 

Conwall,  . 

Kilkeel, 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 
Saul, 

Kilcoo, 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 
Kilmore,  . 
Loughinisland, 
Errigal, 

I Atherton, 
Drumachose, 
Clones, 

Magheracloone, 

Clones, 


m.  Clooney,  . 
f.  Do.  . 

m.  ICildysart,  . 

f.  Do.  . 

m.  Clonloghan, 
f.  Do. 

. Kilmihil,  . 
m,  Killaloe,  . 

. Aughadown, 
m.  Ballyvourney 
f.  Do. 

m.  Donoughmore, 
f.  Do. 

inft.  Kilcaragh, . 

. Grean, 

. Caller, 

. Clogher,  . 

. Corbally,  , 

. Gaile, 


Number  of  Pupils  to 
be  accommodated. 

i 

Males 

Fe- 

Total 

i 

K 

Specla 

plan  fo 

300 

V.T. 

} 

475 

V.T. 

} 

„ 

„ 

435 

V.T. 

75 

75 

150 

Speeia 

plan  fo 

300 

V.T. 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

Specla 

plan  fo 

355 

V.T. 

50 

5C 

100 

V.T. 

60 

61 

120 

V.T. 

Specla 

plan  fo 

300 

V.T. 

50 

51 

100 

V.C. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

100 

300 

400 

V.T. 

ie, 

60 

60 

•120 

V.T. 

75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

60 

60 

•120 

V.T. 

75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

76 

75 

150 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

i 

Specla 

plan  fo 

300 

V.C. 

V.T. 

j 

>’ 

» 

300 

V.T. 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

60 

60 

120 

V.C. 

100 

- 

100 

V.  T. 

- 

100 

100 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

40 

40 

80 

100 

100 

200 

75 

75 

150 

V.C. 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

3pecial 

plan  for 

120 

V.C. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

pecml 

plan  for 

300 

V.T, 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

100 

- 

100 

V.T. 

- 

100 

100 

V.T. 

75 

- 

75 

V.C. 

- 

75 

75 

V.C. 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

50 

50 

100 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

- 

75 

75 

125 

_ 

125 

- 

125 

125 

60 

_ 

60 

- 

60 

60 

V.T. 

75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

200 

- 

200 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

125 

_ 

125 

V.T. 

- 

125 

125 

V.T. 

60 

_ 

60 

V.T. 

- 

60 

60 

Special 

Plan  for 

90 

V.T. 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

50 

50 

1U0 

V.T. 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 
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Appendix. 

Section  II., 
C. 

Grants  to 
build. 


Building 

grants 

restored. 


Appendices  to  Sixty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners 


[1899. 


jy. List  of  One  Hundred  and  Eight  Schools  to  which  Building  Grants  have 

been  made  during  the  Twelve  Months  ended  30th  September,  1899 — continued. 


Tipperary, 


Carlow, 

Dublin, 


Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 


King’s, 
Louth, 

Queen’s, 

W estmeath. 
W exford, 

Wicklow, 

Galway, 

Leitrim, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 


Sligo, 


15304 

15334 

15362 

15363 
15295 

15318 

15245 

15253 

15303 

15440 

15341 

15365 

15366 
15325 
1.5326 

15258 

15259 

15260 
15275 
15313 
15371 

15291 

15293 

15307 

15354 

15355 

15367 

15368 
15272 
15316 
15331 
15339 

15356 
15375 

15255 

15256 

15308 

15309 

15257 
L5343 
15337 

15342 
15374 


. f. 

. inft. 


Carlow 


Tankerstown, 

Ballingarry  Convent, 
Mullinahcue,  . m 

Do.  . . f 

St.  Alphonsus, 

Glenbeg, 

Carlow  Convent,  . 
Ringsend,  . . '1 

Cloglierinkoe, 

Carrigeen,  . . m 

Do.  . . i 

Gowran,  . . m 

Do.  . . f 

Clonbullogue,  . m 

Do.  . f. 

St.  Malachy’s, 

Do. 

Do. 

Point  Road, 
Derrylamogue, 

St.  Joseph’s, 

‘Graigue. 
Streamstown,  . tn. 

Do.  . f. 

Dalystown,  . . 

Camolin,  . , m. 

Do.  . . f. 

RiVerchapel,  . m. 

Do.  . ‘f. 

Baltinglass,  . . m. 

Nan’s  Island  M onastery, 
Newtown,  . . 

St.  Patrick’s,  Cartron, 
Aughacashel, 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent, 
Ballyhaunis. 

Don,  . . . m 

Do.  . . f 

Athleague,  . . m 

Do.  . f 

Quignamanger,  . 

Carniara,  . . 

Castlegal,  . . m 

Keash,  . . 

St.  Vincent's  Convent, 


Cloncullogue, 

Ballingarry, 

Ivilvemnoii, 

Do. 

St.  John’s  With- 
out. 

Dungarvan, 

Carlow, 

St.  Mary’s,  Doni: 
brook. 
Nurney,  . 
Portnascully, 

Do. 

Gowran,  . 

Do. 

Clonsast,  . 

Do. 

Dundalk,  . 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 

Do.  . 
Rosenallis, 
Killeshin,  . 

Ardnurcher, 

Do. 

Clonfad. 

Toome,  . 

Do. 

Ardamine,  , 

Do.  . 
Baltinglass, 

St.  Nicholas, 
Moycullen, 
Mohill,  . 
Kiltubrid,  . 
Annagh,  . 

Tiboliine,  . 

Do.  • 
Athleague, 

Do. 

Kilmore  Moy, 
Achonry, 
Ahamlish, 
Toomour,  . 

St.  John’s, 


J 

Number  of  Pupils  to 
bo  accommodated. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

60 

60 

120 

Spceinl 

plan  for 

200 

125 

- 

125 

_ 

125 

125 

100 

300 

400 

50 

50 

100 

Special 

plan  for 

500 

y- 

„ 

» 

3u0 

50 

50 

100 

125 

_ 

125 

_ 

125 

125 

125 

- 

125 

_ 

125 

125 

60 

_ 

60 

- 

60 

60 

Special 

plan  for 

600 1 

) 

50 

50 

100 

30 

30 

60 

60 

60 

120 

75 

75 

40 

40 

80 

75 

- 

75 

_ 

75 

75 

75 

- 

75 

_ 

75 

75 

250 

- 

250 

Special 

Plan  for 

250 

too 

100 

200 

40 

40 

80 

60 

60 

120 

400 

400 

125 

_ 

125 

125 

75 

75 

_ 

75 

75 

50 

50 

100 

50 

50 

100 

60 

_ 

60 

50 

50 

100 

200 

200 

V. — List  of  Building  Grants  restored  during  the  Year  ended 
30th  September,  1899. 


Number  of  Pupils  to 

be  accommodated. 
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VI.— List  of  Six  Building  Geants  cancelled  during  the  Year  ended 
30tli  September,  1899. 


1 

Dis- 1 
trict. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

vested. 

Reason  for  cancelling  Grant. 

Fermanagh, 

13 

14787 

Cross  roads, 

Killesher,  . 

V.T. 

Lease  not  executed. 

Tyrone, 

6 

15002 

Drumnabeg, 

Ardstraw,  W.,  . 

V.T. 

„ 

Cork, 

60 

15109 

15107 

St.  Nicholas, 
Ringrone, 

m. 

f. 

St.  Nicholas, 
Ringrone,  . 

V.T. 

V.T. 

Applicant  not  able  to  proceed. 
Plan  reduced. 

Kerry, 

58 

14799 

Ardea, 

f. 

Tuosist, 

V.C. 

Lease  not  executed. 

Gahvay, 

34a 

15015 

Roeveagh, 

Killeely,  . 

V.T. 

-> 
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Building 

grants 

cancelled. 


^11.  List  of  Seventy  Building  Cases  brougnt  into  operation  during  the 
Twelve  Months  ended  30th  September,  1899. 


Cavan,  . 
Donegal, 

Down,  . 
Fermanagh, 

Londonderry 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

Clare,  . 


15006 

15232 

11985 

14892 

14893 
15137 

14796 

14841 

14976 

15016 

15017 

15136 

14931 

15037 

14974 

14852 

14996 

14997 

14950 

14933 

15186 

14686 

14196 

15162 

15047 

15048 

14830 

14831 

15010 

15011 
14993 

14710 

14711 
15165  | 


Ormeau-road, 

Do.  inft. 

Carclinty, 
Crumlin-voad, 

Do. 

Dunmurry  (2), ' 
Carrick, 

lRobertsoE,s(Raplioe)l 
Carricknahoma  (2) , 
Letterkenuy  Convt. 
Do.  inft. 

Killoughy,’  . 

St.  Molaisse, 
Garvery, 

Bellaghy, 

Derrycruinmy, 

Carrickasedge,  m. 

Do.  f. 

Mountfield, 

Cashel, 

Laghey, 

Gortglasse,  . . I 

Island  View,. 
Killaloe  Convent, 

Ratkbane,  . m. 


Do. 

Barefield, 

Do. 


Sbankill,  . 

Do.  . 
Rasharkin, 
Sbankill,  . 

Drumbeg,  . 

Templeport, 

Raplioe, 
Kilbarron, . 
Conwall,  . 

Do.  . 

Donagliadee, 

Derryvullen, 
Kinawley  am 
Tomregan. 
Ballyscullin, 
Derryloran, 

Magheracloone, 
Do. 

Cappagh,  . 
Lower  Badoney, 
Killyman,  . 

Kildysart,  . 
Kilchrist,  . 
Killaloe,  . 


Blarney, Col  tburst.m. 

Do.  f. 

Renaniri'ee,  . 
Ringaskiddy,  m. 

Do.  ' f. 
Ballintotas,  . 


Kilragbties, 


Garrycloyne, 

Do. 

Kilnamartyra, 

Barnaliely, 

Do. 

Ballyougbtera, 


Building 

cases 

brought 

into 

operation. 


Rev.  W.  S.  Carey,  b.a., 
Do.  do., 

Rev.  G.  R.  Buick,  at. a.,  ll.d. 
Rev.  D.  Knox  Mitchell, 
Do.  do., 

Rev.  A.  R.  Ryder,  b.d., 

Rev.  Thomas  Corr,  p.  i*. , 

Rev.  Canon  Bennett, 

Very  Rev.  B.  Kelly,  p.p., 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell, 
Rev.  W.  Sheridan,  Adm., 


V.C.  Rev.  P.  J.  Lyoi 


Rev.  G.  M‘Meel,  f.p.,  . 
Rev.  Jas.  O’Reilly,  p.p., 

Rev.  P.  M'Namee,  p.p., 
W,  Rutherford,  esq., 

Rev.  L.  Keenan,  p.p.,  . 
Do.  do.. 

Rev.  T.  Kingston, 

Rev.  J.  Morris,  P.P. , 
Very  Rev.  Monsignor 
Byrne,  P.p. 

Rev.  Jas.  Vaughan,  p.p 
Rev.  John  Vaughan,  P.P. 
Very  Rev.  T.  Brosnahan 
P.P.,  V.G. 

Very  Rev.  E.  Power 
P.P.,  V.G. 

Do.  do., 

Rev.  M.  Casey,  p.p., 

Do.,  do., 


Rev.  D.  Canon  Lynch,  P.P.,  R.C. 

Do.,  do.,  . R.C. 

Rev.  W.  O’Donovan,  p.p.  R.C. 
Very  Rev.  John  Canon  R.C. 
Lyons,  p.p. 

Do..  do.,  . I R.C. 

Very  Rev.  W.  Canon  I R.C. 
Hutch,  D.D.,  F.P. 


Meth. 

Meth. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 


R.C. 

R.C. 

R.C. 
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Appendix. 

Section  II., 
C 

Building 
cases 
brought 
into  opera- 
tion. 


VII. — List  of  Seventy  Building  Cases  brought  into  operation  during  the 
Twelve  Months  ended  30th  September,  1899—  continued. 


County. 

Dis- 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

vested 

Manager. 

j|j 

Kerry,  . 

39 

14992 

Rattoo, 

V.T. 

Rev.  F.  M‘ Car  thy,  p.p., 

R.C. 

57 

14988 

Kilrelig, 

Prior, 

V.T. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Murphy,  p.p, 

«.o. 

Limerick, 

52 

14555 

St.  Joseph’s  Convt. 

Ballingarry, 

V.T. 

Rev.  W.  Downes,  p.p.,. 

R.C. 

Waterford,  . 

40a 

15046 

St.  St  ephen’s 

St.  Patrick’s, 

V.T. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Dowley,  Adm.. 

R.C. 

48 

15129 

Monastery. 

Camphire, 

Lismore  and  Mo- 

V.T. 

Rev.  P.  Spratt,  p.p.,  . 

R.C. 

collop. 

Dublin, 

30 

14897 

St.  Columba’s,  iuft. 

St.  Thomas, 

V.C. 

Rev.  John  Connell, 

E.C. 

Longford, 

33 

14672 

Coleliill,  . m. 

Tashinny,  . 

V.T. 

Very  Rev.  J.  Dean  Mona- 

R.C 

ban,  d.d.,  p.p. 

" 

14673 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C 

50 

14900 

Owenduffe, 

V.T. 

Rev.  T.  O’Connor,  p.p., 

R.C 

" 

15167 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

R.C 

Wicklow, 

40 

14994 

St.  Patrick’s  (Bray) 

Bray,  , 

V.T. 

Mrs.  Catherine  M‘Na- 

R.C 

Convent, 

mara. 

Galway, 

34 

14968 

Salruck, 

Ballinakill, 

V.T. 

Rev.  B.  M‘ Andrew,  P.P. , 

R.C 

32 

14959 

Cooloo,  . m. 

Moylough, 

V.T. 

Very  Rev.  T.  Ronayne, 

R.C 

P.P.,  V.F. 

R.C 

_ 

14960 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

34 

14659 

St.  Ronan’s, . nr. 

Inishmore, 

V.T. 

Rev.  M.  Farragher,  p.f., 

R.C 

_ 

14660 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  ... 

« • 

42 

14642 

Bal.lyglass,  . 

Ardralian,  . 

V.C. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Considine, 

27 

14696 

Crego's,  . m. 

Kilbegnet, 

V.T. 

Rev.  B.  Geraghty,  p.p., 

R.C 

R.C 

„ • 

- 

14907 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

V.T, 

Do. 

Leitrim, 

31 

14954 

Drumreilly,  . 

Drumreilly,  . 

V.T. 

Rev.  Patrick  Gilchriest, 
p.p. 

Rev.  G.  M'Ternan,  p.p., 

R.C 

12 

14891 

Killasne1,  . 

V.T. 

R.C 

31 

14770 

St.  Mary’s  Monas- 

Kiltoghert, 

V.T. 

Very  Rev.  M.  Canon  Gil- 

R.C 

tery. 

ligan,  p.p. 

Mayo,  . 

21 

14862 

Swinford,  . m. 

Kilconduff, 

V.T. 

Very  Rev.  M.  D.  Dean 

R.C 

Staunton, D d ,p.p.,v.g 

R.C. 

20 

14850 

Kilcomnron,  , 

V.T. 

Right  Rev.  Monsignor  H 

Hewson,  p.p.,  v.k 

R.C. 

R.C 

RG 

14851 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do.  • 

,,  • • 

14736 

Deelbridge,  . 

Crossmolina, 

V.T. 

Right  Rev.  Monsignor 
J.  M.  O’Hara, P.P  ,v.G. 

21 

15028 

St.  Aidan’s  (Kilti- 

Killedan,  . 

V.T. 

Very  Rev.  D.  OHara, 

26 

14873 

magk),  Convt.,  i. 

A chill,  . 

V.C. 

p.  p. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Connelly,  p.p., 

R.C. 

B.C. 

_ 

15073 

Srah,  . 

Ballyovey, 

V.C. 

Rev.  J.  Corbett,  p.p.  ■ 

20 

14991 

Killala,  . 

V.C. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Nolan,  P.P.,. 

’»  • • 

26 

14624 

14497 

Derrow,j 

St  Patrick’s  (Cur- 

Ballyovey, 

Jslandeady, 

V.C 

V.T. 

Rev.  J.  Corbett,  p.p.,  • 
Rev.  W.  Coen,  p.p.,  ■ 

R.C. 

manole). 

R.C- 

Roscommon,  . 

27 

14966 

Kilteevan, 

V.T. 

Right  Rev.  Monsignor 

M'Loughlin. 

_ 

14967 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 

Do-  „ ’ R.C. 

i ■ ■ 

22 

15012 

Killycreighton,  m. 

Boyle, 

V.T. 

Very  Rev.  ooyu°, 

P.P.,  V.F. 

Do.  • ■ 

R.C. 

” * ' 

15013 

Do.  . f. 

Do.  . 

V.T. 
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. 3 Armoy, 

4 Layd,  . 

- Craigs, 

- Dunaghy, 

- Loughguile,  . 

- Duneane, 

Do. 

- Craigs, 

Do. 

- Ballvclug, 

- Ahoghill, 

- Hacavan, 

8 Shankill, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

- Magheragall, 

8a  Carnmoney,  . 

9a  Shankill 

Do. 

1 1 Drumcree,  . 

16  Tartaraghan, 

“25  Forkhill, 

Do. 

23  Lave}',  . 

Do. 

24  Enniskeen.  . 

- _ Do. 

- Killinkere,  . 

- Kilsherclaney, 

- Knockbride, 

31  Urumreilly,  . 

- Kinawley, 

1 Templecroue, 

- Tullagliohegley, 

- Templecroue, 

- Auglmish, 

“ Upr.  Templecroue 

- Gartan, 

- Rosgmill, 

- Templecroue, 

- Tullyfern, 

- Conwall, 

0 Kilbarron,  . 

- Inniskeeb 

Do. 

- KillybegsLower, 

- Gleucolumbkille, 

- Donegal, 

6 Donoughmore, 

Do. 

10  Dundonald,  . 

Do. 

1 7 Saul, 

- Ifilcoo,  . 

17  Do.  • . 

Do. 


' St.  dean’s, 

1 Glenane,  . 
Tullygrawley,  . 
Tullybane, 
Magheraboney,  . 
Carlane, 

Do.  . 
Cullybackey, 

Do. 

Cross, 

The  Four  Towns, 
Lisuam  unican,  . 
Clonard,  . 

St.  Malachv’s,  . n 
Do. 

St.  Vincent’s, 
(Odessa-street). 
Fort  William,  . 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul' 
Ballycarrickmaddy, 


15276  Derry  kerrib, 

15130  Silverbridge,  . n 

15131  Do.  . 

15120  Ivillyconnon,  , m 

15121  Do. 

14763  Ivingscourt,  . m 

14764  Do.  . . 1 

15039  Lisnagirl  (2), 

15111  Cornasans, 

15196  Greagbagaron,  . 
15052  Ardmoneen, 

15110  Uragh,  . . f 

14876  Crohy, 

15003  Innisboffin, 

15005  Meenbanad, 

15115  Ramelton, 

15153  Cummin,  . 

15208  Stramore,  . . 

15239  Derryhassen, 

15243  Burtonport, 

15338  Milford,  . 

15364  Ballystrang, 

14705  Ballyshannon  Conven 

1 4888  Largynascragh.  . 

14890  Leckonnell, 

15229  Meenavallay, 

15241  Teelin, 

15271  Townawilly, 

15209  Lismullagbduff,  . 

15227  Tievebrack 


15117  Dundonald, 

15118  Do.  . 
15267  Saul.  . 

15270  Donard  View, 


Number  of  Pupils 
to  bo  accommodated 

Males. 

s Total. 

50  50 

100 

• Speci  <1  plan 

or  80 

50  5( 

100 

50  5( 

100 

40  4( 

80 

n.  60  - 

60 

f.  - 6( 

60 

i.  175  - 

1 75 

F.  - 175 

175 

30  30 

60 

75  75 

150 

. 50  50 

100 

. Special  plan  fo 

300 

| do.  do 

435 

do.  do. 

300 

. do.  do. 

355 

Special  plan  fo 

300 

60  60 

120 

, 50  50 

100 

j-  Special  planfo 

475 

100  300 

400 

40  40 

80 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75  - 

75 

75 

125  - 

125 

- 125 

125 

40  40 

80 

60  60 

120 

30  30 

60 

50  50 

100 

- 100 

100 

40  40 

80 

30  30 

60 

60  60 

120 

75  75 

150 

40  40 

80 

60  60 

120 

60  60 

120 

60  60 

120 

75  75 

150 

40  40 

80 

Special  plan  for 

300 

50  50 

100 

30  30 

60 

40  40 

80  1 

75  75 

150 

75  75 

150 

30  30 

60 

30  30 

60 

125  - 

125  \ 

- 125 

25  v 

60  60 

20  v 

60  60 

20  v 

100  - 

00  v 

- 100 

00  ’ v 
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C. 
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not  yet 
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operation. 


Appendices  to  Sixty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1899, 
YIII. List  of  Two  Hundred  and  Ninety  Vested  Schools— continued. 


Fermanagh, 

Londonderry 


Tyrone, 


Clare, 


Kilmore, 

Lougliinisland, 

Warrenpoint, 

ICilkeel, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Magkeracross, 

2 | Templemore, 
Do. 

2a]  Drumacliose, . 
Macosquin,  . 
Atherton,  , 
Errigal,  . 


Clones,  . 
Do. 

Do. 

Donaghmoyne, 
Do. 

Magheracloone, 
Maglieross,  . . 

Lower  Badoney, 
Do. 

Cappagh, 

Lower  Badoney, 
Skirts  of  Urney, 
Do. 

Kilskeery, 
Termonagurk, 
Ardboe, 

Do. 

Feakle, 

Do. 

Killaloe, 
lCilmihill, 

Do. 

Inagh, 

Do. 

Kilrusli, 
Kilmurry, 

Do. 

Clooney, 

Do. 

Kildysart, 

Do. 

ICilmihil, 
Clonloghan, 

Do. 

ICilbolane, 
Agliahullogue, 
Do. 

Ballyvourney, 
Do. 

Donoughmore, 
Do. 

Kilmaconjogue, 
Kilmoe, 
Aughadown, . 
Kinure, 

Ringrone,  . , 
|60a  I Marmullane, 


15312 

15314 

15193 

15244 

15248 

15261 

15262 


Teconnaught, 
Drumaroad, 
Droinore-road,  . 
ICilkeel,  . 

St.  Coleman’s,  . m. 
Do.  • f. 

Do.  inft. 


15238  Magkeracross, 


15168  ' 

15169 
15294 
15152 
15247 
15246 

15041 

15300 

15344 

15142 

15143 
15317 
15329 

15190 

15191 
J 5269 
15336 

15348 

15349 
15119 
15352 

15297 

15298 

15103 

15254 

15370 

13826 

13827 

14750 

14751 
15216 

15221 

15222 

15279 

15280 

15301 

15302 
15327 

15350 

15351 

15159 

15140 

15141 

15346 

15347 

15323 

15324 
15135 
15151 
15274 
14546 
15106 
14299 


Christ  Church,  . m 
Do.  . . f 

Roemill,  . 

Killure,  . 
Portstewart, 

Garvagk,  , 

Largy,  . . f 

Clones, 

Auglinashalvey, 
Donaghmoyne  (1), 
Lisdoonan, 

ICillick,  . 
Carrickmacross  Cuiivt 


Beltrim, 

Do. 

Beltony, 

Leckin, 
Castlederg  Edwari 
Do.  do. 
Trill ick  (1).. 

St.  Columbkilles, 
Mulnahoe. 

Do. 


•ds,m. 

f. 


ICilclaran,  . 
Flagmount, 
ICillaloe,  . 
Lackan, 

Do. 

Cloonalia,  . 
Do. 

ICilrush  (1), 
Annagli, 

Do.  . 
Clooney,  . 
Do. 

Kildysart,  . 
Do. 

Cahirmurphy, 
Stonehall,  . 
Do. 

Bunmona,  . 
Ballinagree, 

Do.  . 
Ballyvourney, 
Do. 

ICilcullen,  . 

Do.  . . 
Bantry,.  . , 
Dunmanns, 
Hare  Island, 
Oysterhaven,. 
Ringrone,  . 
St.  Mary’s, 


Number  of  Pupils 
to  bo  accommodated. 

How 

vested, 

Males. 

Ft-  J 

rotai. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

75 

75 

150 

Y.C. 

Special 

lan  for 

300 

V.C. 

V.T. 

do. 

do. 

300 

V.T. 

V.T, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

175 

_ 

175 

V.T. 

_ 

175 

175 

V.T. 

30 

3D 

60 

V.T. 

30 

30 

60 

V.C. 

75 

75 

150 

V.C. 

100 

100 

200 

V.T. 

Special 

plan  for 

300 

V.T. 

120 

V.C. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

75 

75 

150 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

Special 

plan  for 

300 

V.T. 

75 

_ 

75 

V.T. 

75 

75 

V.T. 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

. 50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

_ 

75 

V.C. 

75 

75 

V.C. 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

100 

_ 

100 

V.T. 

- 

100 

100 

V.T. 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

200 

_ 

200 

V.T. 

150 

_ 

150 

V.T. 

_ 

150 

150 

75 

_ 

75 

V.T. 

75 

75 

100 

100 

200 

V.T. 

60 

_ 

60 

V.T. 

60 

60 

75 

_ 

75 

V.T. 

75 

75 

125 

125 

V.T. 

125 

V.T. 

75 

150 

V.T. 

60 

60 

V.T. 

60 

60 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

60 

60 

60 

60 

V.T. 

. 125 

125 

V.T. 

125 

125 

60 

V.T. 

60 

60 

. 200 

_ 

200 

. 50 

50 

100 

. 40 

40 

80 

. 60 

60 

120 

50 

100 

plan  fo 

r 300 
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Kerry, 


Limerick, 


Tipperary,  . 


Carlow, 

Dublin, 


Kilkenny, 

King's, 

Longford, 


Dis 

p"i,h- 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

39 

Kilsbenane,  . 

14998 

Lyracrompane, 

- 

Kilcaragh , 

15335 

Lixnaw  Convent 

54 

Ballincusbane, 

14366 

Loughfonder, 

- 

Kilcolman,  . 

14572 

St.  Joseph’s  (Miltown), 

- 

Dyserfc, 

14797 

Kilsarcon, 

- 

Do. 

14798 

Do.  . 

- 

(Jastleisland, 

14853 

Reaglass,  . 

- 

Cloghane, 

14987 

Cloghane,  . 

57 

Knockane,  . 

11344 

Brida, 

f. 

- 

Dromod, 

12121 

- 

Cahir,  . 

14330 

~ 

Knockane,  . 

14902 

Gortnascarry, 

39 

Abbeyfeale,  . 

14516 

Feale  View, 

- 

Rathronan,  , 

15100 

Clash, 

46 

Tuogh, 

15127 

Cappamore  Con 

ent, . 

Grean, 

15345 

51 

Stvadbally,  . 

14875 

Montpelier, 

51 

Ballybrood,  . 

15226 

Caherline,  . 

36 

Corbally,  , 

15277 

43 

Clogher, 

15273 

- 

Gaile,  . 

15299 

Gaile, 

- 

Balluigarry,  . 

15334 

Ballingarry  Convent.  . 

Lrlenbane, 

14957 

' - 

Sbronell, 

15008 

m 

- 

Do. 

15074 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

Bruis,  . , 

15157 

Mount  Bruis, 

- 

Do. 

15158 

Do.  . 

- 

Olonbullogue, 

15304 

53 

Templetenny, 

15134 

Ballyporeen, 

m. 

- 

Caber,  . 

15240 

Ballingeary. 

- 

Kilvemnon,  . 

15362 

Mullinabone, 

Do. 

15363 

Do.  . 

f. 

49 

Trinity  Without, 

14937 

f. 

- 

Do. 

15938 

Do.  . 

- 

St.  John’s  Without, 

15295 

St.  Alphonsus,  . 

Dungarvan,  . 

15318 

Glenbeg, 

44 

Carlow,  , 

14245 

Carlow  Convent, 

30 

St.  Thomas’, 

15126 

- 

St.  Greorge.  . 

15205 

St.  George’s, 

m.) 

- 

Do. 

15206 

Do.  . 

{.  Is 

- 

Do. 

15207 

40 

Dal  key 

15132 

40a 

St.  Mary’s,  Donny- 
brook. 

15253 

Ringsend,  . 

f.  S 

29 

Nurney, 

15303 

Clogherincol, 

Naas,  . 

15040 

f. 

Castledermott, 

15124 

Castledermot, 

inft. 

47 

Gowran,  , 

15365 

hl 

- 

Do. 

15366 

Do.  . 

49 

The  Rower,  . 

15160 

Rower, 

- 

Do. 

15161 

Do.  . 

- 

Poriuascully, 

15340 

Carrigeen, . 

m. 

~ 

• Do. 

15341 

Do.  . . 

f. 

41 

Clonsast,  , 

1 5325 

Clonbullogue, 

m. 

’ 

Do. 

15326 

Do.  . . 

f. 

28 

Clonbroney,  . 

14857 

St.  Joseph’s, 

m. 

- 

Do. 

14858 

Do.  . 

f. 

- 

Ardagh, 

15035 

Ardagh,  . 

_ 

_1 

Do. 

15036 

Do. 

f. 

Number  of  Pupils 
to  be  accommodated. 


100 

Special 

40 

200 

125 

40 

100 


30 

50 

P5o' 

50 

1U0 

40 

50 

50 

P60 

75 


100 

Iplan  foi 


100 

60 

40 

40 

30 

30 

50 

Iplan  fori 

' 50  ' 
50 
100 

40 

50 

50 


100 

.1  plan  fori 


100 

1 Iplan  fori 


50 
I 400 


60 

100 


100 

359 

100 

100 

200 

80 

100 

100 

200 

120 

75 

75 

60 

60 

120 

150 

100 

125 

125 

150 

150 

400 

100 


200. 

540 

200 

300 

100 

400 

80 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

60 

6Q 

60 
60 
I 100 
100 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 


V,T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


V.  T. 
V.T. 
V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


Appendix. 

— Section  It., 

C. 

Building 
case -i 
not  yet 

- brought 
into  opera- 
tion. 
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Appendix. 
Section  IT., 


Building 
cases 
not  yet 
brought 
into  opera- 
tion. 


Appendices  to  Sixty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1899. 

VIII. List,  of  Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-eight  Vested  Schools — continued. 


Longford, 


Meath, 

Queen’s, 


Wicklow, 

Galway, 


Columbkille, 
Killoe,  . 
Mostrim, 
Kilcommock. 
Do. 

Abbeylara, 

Do. 

Louth,  . 

Do. 

Dundalk, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

St.  Mary’s, 
Ardsallagh- 

Clonenagh, 
Rosenallis,  ■ 
Killeshin, 


Ardunrcher, 

Do. 

Clonfad, 

Tintern, 

Kilmore, 

Toome, 

Do. 

Ardamine, 

Do. 

Knockrath. 

Baltinglass, 


Athleague, 
Dunmore, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Killascope, 
Innislimore,  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Omey, 

Ballindoon, 

St.  Nicholas, 
Moycullen, 

K iltulla, 
Ahascragli, 
Killeenadeema, 

Do. 

Kilmacduagh, 

Rossinver, 
Killanumery, 
Killargue, 
Inishmagrath. 
Drumreilly  Upper 
Do. 

Carrigallen. 

Do. 


15038 

15108 

15150 

15151 
15155 

15122 

15123 

15101 

5102 

15258 

15259 

15260 
15275 

15126 

15104 

15197 

15313 

15371 


15291 

15293 

15307 

14909 

14929 

15354 

15355 

15367 

15368 

15164 

15272 


15138 

14734 

14735 

15145 

15146 
J 5228 
14532 

14782 

14783 
15099 
15163 
15316 
15331 
15166 
15027 

15071 

15072 

15147 

14501 

15116 

15128 

15133 

14794 

14795 

14898 

14899 


Clonhack,  . 
Kiltycreeragh,  . 

St.  Elizabeth’s  Convt.. 
Keenagh,  . . n 

Do. 

St.  Bernard’s,  . n 
St.  Brigid’s, 

Knockbridge,  . n 
Do.  . ' . 

St.  Malachy’s.  . m. 
Do.  . . f. 

Do.  . infb 
Point  Road, 

St.  Mary’s,  . r 
Cannistown, 

Briscoli, 

Derrylamogue,  . 


Graigue. 

Strearastown, 
Do.  . 
Dalystown, 

St.  Leonard's, 
Chapel, 
Camolin,  . 

Do.  . 
liiverchapcl, 
Do.  . 

Clara  Vale, 
Baltinglass, 


Hollygrove, 
Strawberryhill, 

Do. 

Lorrha, 

Do.  . 

St  Patrick’s,  Corgarry. 
Oatquarter, 

Oatquarter, 

Do.  , 

Inishturk  Island, 
Errislannin, 

Nun’s  Island  Monast., 
Newtown, 

K iltulla, 

Eglish, 

Killeenadeema, 

Do. 

Killamoran, 

Rossinver, 

Avd  varney, 

Killargue,  . 
Gortnasilla, 
Drumconra, 

Do. 

Drumeela, 

Do.  . 


Numbor  of  Pupils 
to  bo  accommodated. 

,«"a. 

Males. 

Fe- 

Total. 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

Special 

Ian  for 

200 

V.T. 

75 

- 

75 

V.C. 

- 

75 

75 

v.c. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

100 

_ 

100 

V.T. 

- 

100 

100 

V.T. 

[ V.T. 

Special 

plan  for 

600 

V.T. 

{ V.T. 

50 

50 

i 00 

V.T.  ‘ 

Special 

plan  for 

443 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

75 

75 

V.T. 

75 

75 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

75 

75 

V.T. 

_ 

75 

75 

V.T. 

75 

_ 

75 

V.T. 

- 

75 

75 

V.T. 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

250 

- 

250 

V.T. 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

75 

- 

75- 

V.T. 

_ 

75 

75 

V.T. 

_ 

125 

125 

V.T. 

_ 

125 

125 

V.T. 

60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

100 

100 

200 

V.T. 

100 

_ 

100 

V.T. 

_ 

100 

100 

V.T. 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

Special 

planfo 

250 

V.T. 

100 

100 

200 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

75 

- 

75 

V.T. 

_ 

75 

76 

V.T. 

30 

30 

60 

V.T. 

40 

40 

80 

V.C. 

40 

40 

80 

V.T. 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

75 

75 

150 

V.C. 

60 

_ 

60 

V.T. 

_ 

60 

60 

V.T. 

75 

_ 

75 

V.T. 

75 

V.T. 
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1899.] 

VIII. 

County. 


Leitrim— con., 
Mayo, 


Roscommon, 


Sligo, 


I 


of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

-List  of  Two  Hundred  and  Ninety  Tested  Schools— continued.  Appendix. 


Carrigallen, 

Oughteragh, 

Do. 

Fenagb, 

Alohill, 

Kiltubrid, 


Kilcommon, 
Kilgeever, 
Kil  cummin, 
Kilcommon, 
Kilbelfad, 
Killasser, 
Do. 

Kilns  ore, 
Kilcommon, 
Kilmovee, 
Do. 

Do. 

Aughamore, 

Do. 

Kilbeagh, 

Do. 

Burrishoole, 
Kilmeena, 
Acbill,  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Aughamore, 

Do. 

Annagh, 


Tibohine, 

Do. 

Auglirim, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bumlin, 

Roscommon, 

Elphin, 

Kilbride, 

O’Gulla, 

Athleague, 

Do. 

Tisrara, 


Ahamlish, 

Do. 

St.  John’s 


Kilmactigue,  . 
Kilmore-Moy, 
Achonry, 
Kilfree, 

Do. 

Kilmacallan 

Do. 

Cloonaghill, 

Toomour, 


Bell 

School. 

| Number  of  Pupils 
jto  be  accommodate! 

Males 

Fo- 

Tota 

Vested. 

150*29 

Drumbrainless,  . 

40 

15148 

Pottore,  . . m 

15149 

Do.  . . f. 

75 

15194 

Feenagh  (2), 

75 

75 

15339 

St,  Patrick’s,  Cartron, 

40 

15356 

Augliacashel, 

60 

60 

120 

V.  T. 

14193 

Doohama,  . . 

60 

60 

120 

14331 

Bundoragha,  , 

30 

30 

60 

14671 

Creevagh, 

50 

50 

100 

14843 

Porturlin, 

40 

40 

80 

14908 

Pontoon, 

40 

40 

80 

15000 

Attymachugh,  . m. 

60 

60 

15001 

Do.  . f. 

_ 

60 

60 

15014 

Corclough, 

60 

60 

120 

15032 

Carratighe, 

50 

50 

100 

Kilkelly,  . . inft. 

108 

14833 

Tavrane,  , . m. 

1/5 

175 

14834 

Do.  . . f. 

175 

175 

14894 

Doogarry,  . m. 

75 

75 

14895 

Do.  . f. 

_ 

75 

75 

15.1 13 

St.  James’  (Barnac- 
ogue),  m. 

75 

75 

V.T. 

15114 

Do.  do.  f. 

V T 

13098 

Kilmore,  . . f. 

V c 

14842 

Islandmore, 

30 

V T 

14863 

Aehill  Sound, 

40 

40 

80 

14866 

Buttenvorth, 

30 

30 

15225 

Acliillbeg, 

30 

30 

60 

15030 

Aughamore,  . m. 

100 

100 

15031 

Do.  . . f. 

_ 

100 

100 

15375 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent 
( Bally  haunis). 

“ 

400 

400 

V.T. 

15255 

Don,  . . i m. 

125 

i 5256 

Do.  . . . f. 

125 

125 

14684 

Aughrim,  . . m. 

60 

60 

14685 

Do.  . . f. 

_ 

15043 

Abbeytown  Convent,  . 

400 

400 

15091 

Cioonfad,  . 

60 

120 

15045 

Strokestown,  . m. 

150 

150 

15083 

St.  Mary’s  Convent,  . 

T751 

600 

15139 

Abbeycartron,  . 

175 

350 

15156 

Ballinderry, 

50 

50 

100 

15219 

Corruslira, 

50 

50 

100 

15308 

Athleague,  . m. 

75 

75 

Do.  , f. 

_ 

14930 

Tisrara,  . , f. 

80  . 

80 

V/T. 

15337 

Castlegal,  . . m 

60 

60 

15230 

Tnnismurry  Island, 

St.  Vincent’s  Convent, 

30 

30 

60 

15374 

_ 

200 

200 

14822 

Dunbekin, 

60 

60 

120 

15049 

Largan, 

Quignamanfer,  . 

50 

50 

100 

15257 

50 

50 

100 

15343 

Carniara,  . 

50 

50 

100 

15213 

Clonanure, . . m. 

75 

15214 

Do.  . . f. 

_ 

75 

75 

15217 

Ardkeerin,  . m. 

75 

75 

15218 

Do.  . f. 

75 

15220 

Carrowreagh, 

50 

50 

100 

V.T. 

15342 

Keash, 

50  ' 

50 

100 

V.T. 

not  yet 
_ brought 
into  opera- 
tion. 
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Appendices  to  Sixty -sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [i899. 

Appendix.  IX List  of  Six  Schools  (Tested)  placed  on  Suspended  List  during  Year 

Section  II.,  to  30th  September,  1899. 


c. 

Schools  County. 

Dist. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

How 

vested. 

Parish. 

Roason  for  placing  School  on 
Suspended  List. 

Donegal, 
Cork,  . 
Kerry, 
Longford,  . 
Louth, 

Mayo, 

1 

48 

54 

33 

21 

2336 

12503 

10167 

2215 

11963 

2030 

LetterkennyConv.f. 
Ballymacandric,  . 
Nolioval,  . m. 
Tenelick,  . m. 
Dowdstown, 
Swinford,  . m. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

Conwall,  . 
Aghada,  . 
Nohoval,  . 
Tashiany,  . 
Maplestown, 
Kilconduff, 

Superseded  by  15616. 
Average  insufficient. 
Do. 

Superseded  by  14672/3. 
Inoperative. 
Superseded  by  1 4862. 

Suspended 

Schools 

re-opened. 


, X— List  of  Four  Suspended  Schools  (Tested)  re-opened  during  Year 
, to  3 Otli  September,  1899. 


County. 

Dist. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish.  | 

How 

vested. 

Monaghan,  . . | 

Tyrone, 

Queen’s,  . 

18  ' 
6 

14 

44 

1745  | 
3926  1 
11941 
1218 

Fedoo,  . . . m. 

Leglouglifin,  . . m, 

Fivemiletown,  . m. 

Rushes,  . . . m. 

Tyholland, 

Badoney, 

Cloglier, 

Killabban, 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.C. 

A. 

Schools  on 
Suspended 
List. 


Xt—  List  of  One  Hundeed  and  Eighty-two  Schools  (Tested)  on 
the  Suspended  List  on  30th  September,  1899. 


Antrim,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 

Cavan,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
l)o.,  . 

Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 

Donegal, 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 

Down , . 

Do.,  . 

Fermanagh, 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 


Armoy,  . 
Culfeightrin, 
Tullyrusk, 
Shankill,  . 
Kilroot,  . 

Annaghcliff, 

Killeshandra, 

Do., 

Urney, 

Do., 

AnDagh,  . 
Killeshandra, 
Drumlummon, 
Do., 

Ballymaclough, 
Lurgan,  . 

Tullaghohegley, 
Conwal,  . 

Do., 

Muff, 

Fahan,  Lower, 
Kilbarron, 

Bright,  . 
Kilclief,  . 


Galloon,  . 
Magheraculmoney, 
Aghavea, . 


1200 

1353 

5537 

6633 

7944 

129 

143 

144 

157 

158 
3370 

11206 

153 

154 
138 

2180 

1164 

1235 

2336 

2999 

3884 

4421 

4743 


Breen, 

Ballyverdock, 

Dundrod, 

Cavehill, 

Bellahill, 

Curlurgan,  . 
Coronary,  . 
Do., 

Coolboyogue, 

Do., 

Kilnaleck,  . 
Killeshandra, 
St.  Joseph’s, 
Do., 
Carrick, 
Lattoon, 


Derrybeg,  . 
Letterkenny  Monastery, 
Do.  Convent.f. 

Ture,  • '• 

Tullydish,  . ■ *• 

Ballyshannon, 


Bright, 


Drumbarry, 
Tulnaquigay, 
Brookboro’, . 
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XX. List  of  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-two  Schools  (Vested)  on  Appendix. 

the  Suspended  List  on  30th  September,  1899 — continued.  Section  II 

C. 


County. 

District 

| Parish. 

Roil  Nc 

School. 

How  Schools  on 
rested.  Suspended 

3 

Killowen, 

3987 

Killowen-street,  . m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Aghadowey, 

7672 

Mi'ltown,  . . f. 

v.c. 

Do 

7 

Tamlaght  O’Crilly,  . 

2486 

Drumgarner,  . f. 

V.T. 

- 

Upper  Cumber, 

5496 

Glenrandle,  . . m. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Maghera, 

2896 

Lemnaroy,  . . f. 

A 

Do.,  . 

" 

Ardtrea,  . 

3893 

Warwick  Lodge,  . 

V.T. 

18 

Tydavnet, 

1773 

Knockatallen,  . f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do.,  . 

4653 

Tullycrummin,  . f 

V.T. 

Do 

- 

Ematris,  . 

10430 

Corravacan,  . f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Drumsnatt, 

10453 

Drumsheeny,  . f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

24 

Magheross, 

367 

Carrickmacross,  . f. 

V.T. 

Tyrone,  . 

2 

Donagheady, 

1260 

Donagheady, 

A. 

Do.,  . 

6 

Badoney,  Upper, 

5678 

Letterbrat,  . . f. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

14 

Kilskeery, 

3277 

Feglish,  • . f. 

A. 

Do 

- 

Cappagh, . 

390 

Carrigans,  Lower, 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Errigle  Keerogue, 

415 

Glencull,  . . rn. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Donagheady, 

2456 

Blackfort,  . . f. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Cappagh,.. 

3345 

Reylaugh,  . 

A. 

Do 

15 

K.ildress,  . 

419 

Dunamore,  . 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Pomeroy, 

1142 

Altmore,  . m. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Kildress,  , 

1376 

S trawmacklemartin , 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- ■ 

Donaghendry,  . 

10500 

Stewartstown,  . inft. 

V.C. 

Do 

Do.,  . . 

2436 

Do,  (I),  . . 

V.T. 

Clare, 

42 

Dysart,  . 

1264 

Moyrhee,  . . m. 

A. 

Do 

- 

Kilmoon, 

3198 

Caherbullog,  . m. 

V.T. 

Do 

— 

Do.,  . 

3199 

Do.,  . . f. 

V.T. 

Do 

_ 

Inchicronan, 

2383 

Ballinruan,  . . m. 

V.T. 

Do 

_ 

Do., 

12930 

Do.,  . . f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

45 

Drumclill'e, 

443 

Newtownstackpoole,  m. 

V.T. 

Do 

- 

Do.,  . 

5314 

Do.,  . . f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

51 

Clonlea,  . 

4438 

Kilkishen,  . . m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

Do..  . . 

4439 

Do.,  . . f. 

V.T. 

Cork,  . 

48 

Aghada,  . 

12503 

Ballymacandric,  ■ 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

55 

Kilmichael, 

3509 

Dromleigh,  . . f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Canovee,  . 

3150 

Canovee,  m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

9486 

Do.,  . . f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Drishane, 

1690 

Millstreet  (1), 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Nohovaldaly,  . 

9244 

Kingwilliamstown,  m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Do 

9245 

Do.,  . f. 

V.T. 

Do,  . 

_ 

Drishane, 

0308 

Millstreet  (2),  . m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

56 

Britway,  . 

3994 

Britway,  . . f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Doneraile, 

4128 

Skehanabeg,  m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Blarney,  . 

1542 

Blarney,  . . f. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Kilsharrig, 

3930 

Kilpadder,  . 

V.T. 

Do 

_ 

Doneraile, 

1570 

Ballyvonier,  . m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Carrigleamleary, 

2617 

Clenor  and  Carig,  m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Monanimmy,  . 

3887 

Knockacolletha,  . m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

58 

Inchigeela, 

3995 

Ballingeary,  . m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

59 

Myross,  . 

2112 

Conscroneen,  . m. 

A. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Do.,  . 

2113 

Do.,  . . f. 

A. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Skibbereen, 

5141 

Skibbereen  (4),  . 

V.T. 

Do..  . 

_ 

Ardfield,  . 

0037 

Ardfield,  . . m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Castlehaven, 

5716 

Castletownsend,  . m. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Do.,  . 

5717 

Do.,  . . f. 

V.C. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

ICilmeen, 

2607 

Ballygurteen,  . m. 

v.r. 

Do.,  . 

Tullagb,  . 

1275 

Sherkin  Island,  . 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

_ 

Creagh, 

3440  | 

Skibbereen  (2),  . 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

60 

Kinsale,  . 

1612  | 

Kinsale  Monastery, 

V.T. 

G 
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Amndta.  XI  —List  of  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-two  Schools  (Tested)  on 
Section  II  t,le  Suspended  List  on  30th  September,  1899— continued. 


Schools  on 
Suspended 
List. 


Kerry, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do, 

Do., 

Do.'i 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 


Limerick, 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 


Tipperary, 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 


Waterford, 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 


Dublin,  . 


Kildare,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 


Kilkenny, 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 


King’s, 

Do., 


Longford, 
Do.,  . 
Do., 
Do.,  . 
Do.,  . 

Louth,  . 
Do.,  . 


Killcarrah, 
Killatanny, 
Dingle,  . 
Killiney,  . 

Do.,  . 
Ballinaliaglish, 
Nohoval,  . 
Kilcummin, 
Killarney, 
Killinane, 

Do.,  . 
Templenoe, 
Kilcrolian, 
Do.,  . 
Kenmare, 


Kilteely,  . 
Do., 

Killea,  . 
Do..  . 


Clougliprior, 
Borrisokaue,  . 
Templeneiry,  . 
Kilvellane, 
Reelickmurray 
Athassel. 

Do.,  . 


10958 

2121 

1278 

2191 

2192 
9423 
10167 
2995 
1602 

2193 

2194 
5148 
8252 
10099 

2850 


1980 

1987 

1402 

1610 


10433 

11742 

13706 


Tallow, 

Do., 

Mothell, 


Cloncurry, 
Donaghcumfer, 
Dunmanogue,  . 


Grange,  . 
Powerstown, 
St.  John’s, 
Do.,  _ . 

Lisluning, 
Dysertmoon, 


Drumcullen, 

Kilbride, 


Columbkill, 

Cashel, 

Do., 

Tashinny, 

Do., 

Drumsliallon, 

Rathdrummin, 


Lixnaw, 

Gortnaskehi, 

Dingle, 

Castlegregor.y, 

Do., 

Spa,  . 
Nohoval, 
Rathmore,  . 
Gortaguilane, 
Filemore,  . 
Do., 

Geraghsallagh, 
Sneem, 
Letterfinish, 
Kenmare,  . 


Kilteely, 

Do., 

Killea, 

Do., 


2076  Carney, 

3694  | Kyle  Park, 
Ardnane, 
Newport, 
Lagganstown, 


9450 


3490 

4318 

4137 


1497 

5351 


Ballycarrow, 


Kilcalf, 
BallydufF,  . 
Coolnahorna, 


Ballycorus, 


Newtown, 

Abbey, 


2712  Levitstown, . 


790  Church  Hill, 


V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 


1155 

3413 

10639 

3877 

1841 


2372 

1308 

1495 

2438 

2215 

1305 

1593 


Skeavostheen,  . f. 

St.John’s,  . . i. 

St.  Jolin’sPreparatory  in. 
Mullinakill,  . f. 

Do 


Thomastown, 
Tullamore,  . 


Cloneen, 

Curraghboy, 

Do., 

Tenelick, 

Do., 

Kelly  stown, 
Walshestown, 
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XI. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-two  Schools  (Vested)  on  Appendix. 
the  Suspended  List  on  30th  September,  1899— continued.  Section  II., 

c. 


County. 

Diytrie 

. Parish. 

Roll  N 

School. 

How 

vested. 

Louth — con.,  . 

25 

Termonfeckin,  . 

2004 

Cartown, 

f 

Do.,  . 

- 

Ai'dee, 

2095 

Ardee  Monastery, 

Do.,  . 

- 

Maplestown,  . 

11963 

Dowdstown, 

V.T. 

Meath,  . 

25 

Kilsharvin, 

1176 

Mount  Hanover, 

Do.,  . 

- 

Clonalvey, 

2086 

Clonalvey,  . 

Do.,  . 

29 

Boardsmill, 

1827 

Batterstown, 

Do..  . 

- 

Cushinstown,  . 

3147 

Do.,  . 

- 

Kildalkey, 

3812 

Carnisle, 

Do.,  . 

- 

Olonmacduft, 

4009 

Tullaghamtown,  . 

Do.,  . 

- 

Athboy,  . 

862 

Fraine, 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do.,  . 

3291 

Do., 

Do.,  . 

28 

Trim, 

4309 

Phillenstown, 

V.T. 

Queen’s, 

44 

Tullymoy, 

1635 

Luggacurren, 

Do.,  . 

“ 

Kilabban, 

4779 

Kilabban, 

f. 

v.c. 

Westmeath,  . 

33 

Ballyloughloe,  . 

930 

Mount  Temple, 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do., 

1208 

Do., 

f. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Ballymorin, 

1313 

Newbristy,  . 

Do.,  . 

29 

Castletown  Delvin,  . 

2262 

Crowenstown, 

Do.,  . 

41 

Rahugh,  . 

12906 

Rahugh, 

f. 

V.T. 

Wexford, 

49 

Hook, 

11995 

Do.,  . 

50 

Ballyhoge, 

14.01 

Galbally, 

f. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Rossdroit, 

5037 

Courtmacuddy, 

Do.,  . 

- 

Carrick,  . 

10730 

Barntown,  . 

Do.,  . 

Marshalstown,  . 

12740 

Marshalstown, 

m. 

V.T. 

Wicklow, 

40 

Rathdrum, 

5950 

Rathdrum,  . 

f. 

V.c. 

Galway, 

26 

Ballinakill, 

1319 

Tully,  . 

Do.,  . 

34 

Kilcummin, 

4787 

Oughterard,  . 

f. 

Do.,  . 

32 

Killererin, 

2173 

Barnaderg, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do., 

3389 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

- 

Moyrus,  . 

9566 

Murvey, 

f. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Oranmore, 

8799 

Menlough,  . 

Do.,  . 

34  a 

Oranmore, 

4507 

Do.,  . 

35 

Lickerig, 

1009 

Lickerig, 

f. 

Do.,  . 

- 

Loughrea, 

1011 

Louglirea,  . 

f. 

Do.,  . 

42 

Kilbeacanty. 

1325 

Killafeen,  . 

Do.,  . 

- 

Do.,  . 

1520 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

- 

Kilmacduagh,  . 

4791 

Gort,  . 

Do,,  . 

- 

K-invarra  Dooms, 

3057 

Kinvarra,  . . 

f. 

V.T. 

Mayo , . 

20 

Crossmolina. 

4010 

Richmond,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

4011 

Do., 

Do.,  . 

- 

Toomore,  . 

2035 

Foxford, 

f. 

Do.,  . 

21 

Cilconduff, 

2031 

Swinoford,  . 

Do., 

- 

Do 

2030 

Do. 

Do.,  . 

26 

iilledan,. 

1613 

Do.,  . 

- 

Aughaval, 

2823 

lurrisk, 

Do.,  . 

Burrishoole, 

4631 

Newport  Pratt,  . 

f. 

V,T. 

Roscommon,  . 

35 

3t.  Peter's, 

4196 

Deerpark,  . 

f. 

Do.,  . 

- 

2arn, 

1083 

Garrick, 

Do.,  . 

22 

Killukin, 

2494 

Cortober, 

f. 

V.T. 

Sligo, 

20 

Cilmacteigue,  . 

4489 

Castlerock,  . 

V T. 

Schools  on 
Suspended 
List. 


o 2 
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Appendix. 
Section  EL, 


Model 
School  De- 
partments 
closed. 


Appendices  to  Sixty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1899. 

|j- List  of  Nineteen  Vested  Model  Sohool  Departments*  closed. 


Cavan,  . 
Tipperary, 
Waterford. 
Dublin, 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Kildare, 
Do., 

Kilkenny, 

King's, 

Meath, 

Do., 

Wexford 

Galway, 


District 

Roll  No. 

Sohool. 

24 

8514 

Bailieboro’  Model,  i. 

53 

5635 

Clonmel 

.,  i. 

49 

6976 

Waterford 

f- 

4993 

Glasnevin 

8653 

Central 

„ (2)m. 

8654 

Do. 

„ 3 „ 

8655 

Do. 

(4  „ 

8656 

Do. 

(5)  n 
„(2)f 

8657 

Do. 

8658 

Do. 

, (3)  „ 

8659 

Do. 

44 

6210 

Atliy 

6615 

Do., 

,,  i. 

6983 

Kilkenny  ' 

ii  i- 

36 

7.951 

Parsonstown 

f' 

29 

5631 

Trim 

5632 

Do. 

„ i 

50 

7786 

Enniscorthy 

.1  h 

34a 

6214 

Galway 

i '' 

Bailieborougli, 
Clonmel, 

St.  John’s, 
Glasnevin, 

St.  Thomas’ 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do, 

Do., 

St.  Michael’ 

Do., 

St.  Patrick’s, 

Birr,  . 

Trim,  . 

Do.,  . 

St.  AIaiy’s(Enniscoi 
Ralioon 


Tho  Ml  number  of  the  Infant  Department  of  Dunmanwa,  Model  Sohool  wa»  o.moolled 


irthy). 


v.c. 

v.c. 

V.c. 


v.c. 

v.c. 


Summary]  XIII  -GENERAL  SUMMARY  of  OPERATION,  BUILDING,  and  SUSPENDED  SCHOOLS  in 
connexion  on  30th  September,  l»yy.  


County. 

Operation 

Schools. 

Building 

Schools. 

Suspended 

Schools.* 

Total. 

County. 

Operation 

Schools. 

Building 

Schools. 

■5  m 

Go 

|| 

Total. 

Antrim,  . 

691 

22 

5 

718 

Kildare,  . 

105 

3 

5 

113 

Armagh,  . 

279 

4 

- 

283 

Kilkenny, 

186 

6 

7 

199 

Cavan, 

292 

9 

12 

313 

King’s,  . 

122 

2 

3 

127 

Donegal,  . 

434 

18 

6 

458 

Longford, 

113 

11 

5 

129 

Down, 

497 

13 

2 

512 

Louth,  . 

107 

6 

5 

118 

Fermanagh, 

184 

1 

3 

188 

Meath,  . 

179 

2 

11 

192 

Londonderry,  . 

303 

6 

6 

315 

Queen’s, . 

123 

3 

2 

128 

Monaghan, 

189 

7 

5 

201 

Westmeath,  . 

138 

3 

5 

146 

Tyrone,  . 

375 

10 

12 

397 

Wexford, 

177 

6 

6 

189 

Clare, 

256 

17 

9 

282 

Wicklow, 

130 

2 

J 

133 

Cork, 

753 

13 

26 

792 

Galway, . 

437 

18 

14 

469 

Kerry, 

361 

12 

15 

388 

Leitrim, 

209 

14 

- 

223 

Limerick, 

266 

6 

4 

276 

Mayo, 

423 

24 

8 

455 

Tipperavy, 

323 

14 

7 

344 

Roscommon,  . 

244 

14 

3 

261 

Waterford, 

142 

4 

4 

150 

Sligo,  . . . • 

217 

13 

1 

231 

Carlow,  . 

82 

1 

- 

83 

Dublin,  . 

333 

6 

9 

348 

Total, 

8,670 

290 

201 

9,161 

Inoluding  amalgamated  Model. Sohqol  Departments. 
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APPENDIX  D.  Attendance,  &c.,  at  Schools  of  Special  Character.  Appendix. 

I. — Convent  and  Monastery  Schools.  section  h.. 

(a.)  Convent  Schools  paid  by  Capitation ; (6.)  Convent  Schools  paid  by 
Classification  ; (c.)  Monastery  Schools  paid  by  Capitation;  Id.)  Mon- 
astery  Schools  paid  by  Classification ; (e.)  Summary  according  to 
Religious  Orders ; and  ( f. ) General  Summary. 

(<,.)-Tivo  Hundred  and  Seventy-eight  Convent  National  Schools  paid  by 
Capitation. 


Go.  Armagh, 


Co.  Cavan, 


Co.  Donegal, 


Co,  L’Derry, 


4224 

7059 

10566 

13843 

14138 

8056 


9719 

15183 

8220 

10856 

7508 

13868 


8490 

10176 

11789 

12093 


15016 

2055 

9278 

10689 

7593 


10253 

243 

9725 

13732 


Lisburn, 

Crumlin-road, 

St.  Catherine’s, 

Star  of  the  Sea, 

St.  J oseph’s,  Crumlin- 
road,  . 

St.  Malachy's, 


Edward-street, 

Church-place, 

Mt.  St.  Catherine, 
Keady,  . 
Canal-street,  . 
Maghernahely, 


Cavan,  . 
Ballyjamesduff, 
Belturbet, 
Cootehill, 


6168 

13212 

14598 

14599 
14915 
14007 
15066 


Letterkenny,  . f. 

Glentogher,  sen.,  m.  & f. 
Moville,  . . f. 

St.  Patrick’s,  . f. 

Ballyshannon  (2),  f. 


Mt.  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Clare’s,  . 
Rostrevor, 
Warrenpoint, 


St.  Eugene’s  Cathedral,  f. 
St.  Patrick’s  (2),  . f. 

St.  Columb's,  . f.  i. 

do.,  . . m.  i. 

Nazareth  House,  . f. 
St.  Mary’s,  Magherafelt,  f. 
St.  Mary’s,  . . j. 


Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
Poor  Clares, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
do., 

Total,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do. , 
do., 
do.. 

Sisters  of  Nazareth, 
Immaculate  Conception 

Total,  . 


1 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
last  ilay  of 
Results’ 
Year. 

A vernge 
Daily 

Attendance 

Sacred  Heart, 

217 

149 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

303 

210 

Dominican, 

401 

270 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

337 

211 

do., 

121 

54 

do., 

396 

268 

Total,  . 

1,775 

1,162 

Sisters  of  Merc}-, 

440 

325 

do., 

111 

81 

Sacred  Heait, 

346 

213 

Poor  Clares, 

219 

153 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

446 

280 

do., 

245 

160 

Total,  . 

1,807 

1,212 

Poor  Clares, 

299 

201 

do., 

153 

112 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

197 

136 

do 

103 

62 

Total,  . 

752 

511 

Loretto,- 

104 

76 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

86 

55 

do., 

162 

124 

do. , 

167 

99 

do., 

169 

115 

Total,  . 

688 

469 

328 

563 


132 

1,116 


636 

378 

161 

195 

153 

64 

84 

1,671 


212 

397 


463 

263 

116 

133 

135 

50 

59 

1,219* 
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Seotion  II. 
D. 

Convent 

Schools. 


Appendices  to  Sixty-sixtli  Report  of  Commissioners  [1899, 

u y tw0  Hundred  and  Seventy-eight  Convent  National  Schools  paid  by 

' ' Capitation — continued. 


ULSTER— con. 
Co.  Tyrone, 


MUNSTER. 
CO.  Cl.ARE, 


Religious  Order  of 
Community. 


10110 

14272 

13814 

11458 


10644 

12962 

15162 

7315 

11800 

13374 


512 

3828 

6376 

7419 


13450 
52  I 1541 
13031 
2278 
10047 
10232 
2258 
4268 
4630 
11855 
12791 
9161 
13372 
7651 
8430 

13661 

13662 
14813 

4572 
5257 
5940 
6153 
12218 
13696 
14000 
14105 
14594 
8414 


56 


Strabane, 
Omagh. 
Cookstown, 
St.  Patrick’s 


Ennistymon, 
Tulla,  . 
Killaloe, 
Ennis,  . 
Kilkee,  . 
Kilru  sli, 


Midleton, 

Yougkal, 

Queenstown, 

St.  Mary ’s(Carrigtwohill) 


4062 

11849 

13233 

1859 

13530 

13615 

14952 

10050 


Rushbrook, 
Charleville, 

St.  Joseph’s, 
Millstreet, 
Macroom, 
Kanturk, 
Fermoy, 
Doneraile, 
Mallow, 
Buttevant, 
Mitchelstown, 
Bantry, 

St.  Patrick’s, 

Clonakilty, 

Skibbercen, 

St.  Mary’s, 

Do., 
Roscarbery, 
Kinsale, 
Bandon, 
Blackrock, 

St.  Finbar’s, 
Clarence-street, 
St.  Vincent’s, 
St.  Joseph’s,  . 
Clarence-street, 
St.  Finbar’s, 
Passage  W est, 


Listowel, 

Lixnaw, 

Bally  bunion, 
Milltown, 
Moyderwell, 
Tralee  (2), 
Castleisland, 
St.  Gertrude’ 


bison’ 
last  day  of 
Results 
Year. 


A veruge 

Daily 

Attendance 


Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Loretto, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 

Total, 


Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 

Total,  . 

Presentation, 
do. , 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

Poor  Servants  of  the 
Mother  of  God  and  the 
Poor. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do. , 
do., 

Presentation, 

Sisteis  of  Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 
do., 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 
do., 
do., 

Sisters  of  Charity, 
do.,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do.. 

Presentation, 

Ursuline,  . 
do., 
do., 

Sisters  of  Charity, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Presentation, 
do., 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 


Total, 

Presentation, 

do., 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 

Loretto, 

Totai, 


462 

265 

237 

338 


343 
173 
192 
2 30 


164 
84 

355 

165 
312 


1,936 


97 

131 

233 

336 

466 

217 

548 

151 

468 

191 

399 

366 

201 

389 

376 

208 

231 

310 

640 

483 

122 

1,084 

688 

1,096 

1,358 

527 

206 

313 

13,995 


528 

170 

151 

144 

605 

316 

507 

68 

2,489 


381 

516 

119 


79 

93 

163 

240 

361 

149 

358 

120 

335 

123 

263 
253 
110 
275 

264 
160 
151 
220 
417 
350 

88 

755 

416 

810 

822 

400 

148 

227 


345 

113 

109 

JII8 

504 

206 

376 

45 
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W-Two  HraDBBD  AND  Seventy-eight  Convent  National  Schools  paid  Appendix. 

by  Capitation — continued.  „ — 

Section  II., 
D. 


PROVINCE  AND 

County. 


MUNSTER — con. 
Co.  Limerick,  . 


Co.  Tipperary, 


7439 

7515 

13898 

14625 

570 

5143 

5547 

6936 

9296 


Religious  Order  of 
Community. 


Abbeyfeale,  . 
Cappamore,  . 
Hospital, 

Doon,  . 

SS.  Mary  and  Munchin 
Pery-square,  . 
Sexton- street,. 

St.  John’s-square,  . 

| Adare, 

10684  Mt.  St.  Vincent, 

11197  Bruff,  . 


12718 
13480 
14199 
J 4596 
6032 
6569 
12975 
14555 


2133 

7392 

13371 

3486 

4068 

9407 

10679 

12751 

9432 

581 

4133 

7232 

8903 

10120 

10437 

11872 

12349 

13107 

13186 

13404 


St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
St.  Mary’s,  . m. 
St.  John’s  square,  m. 
Sexton-street, 

St.  Catherine’s, 

St.  Anne’s, 

St.  Joseph’s,  . 

Do., 


20 

48  3228 

- | 12911 
14627 
11556 
11944 
12007 
12087 
12334 
12403 
12522 
12535 
12578 
13020 
15079 
12180  | 


Airhill,  . 

Nenagh, 

Borrisokane, 

Borrisoleigh, 

Thurles, 

Templemore, 

• Ballingarry, 
Tonagha, 
Tipperary, 
Cashel, 
Clogheen, 
Drangan, 
Fethard, 

Cahir, 
Ballyporeen,  . 
Carrick-on-Suir, 
Morton-street, 
St.  Joseph’s 
Suir), 
Clogheen, 

New  Inn, 


s(C, 


Cappoquin,  . 
Lismore, 
Cappoquin,  . 
Kilmacthomas, 
Waterford, 
Ferrybank,  . 
Dungarvan  (2), 
Star  of  the  Sea, 
St.  Joseph’s,  . 
Portlaw, 

St.  John’s  (2), 
Dunmore,  East, 
Stradbally,  . 
St.  Alphonsus, 
Clonmel, 


Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

do,,  . . 

Presentation, 

Sisters  of  Mercy 
do., 
do., 

Pi’esentation, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
do., 
do., 

Faithful  Companion; 
Jesus, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 
do., 

Presentation, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
do., 
do., 
do., 

Total, 

Sacred  Heart, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 
do., 

Presentation, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Presentation, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 
do., 

Total 


Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 

Presentation, 
Sacred  Heart, 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Charity, 
do., 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Ursuline, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  , 
do., 

St.  John  of  God, 
Presentation, 

Total, 


No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
last  day  of 
Results 
Year. 


Average 
I Daily 
Attendance 


266 

162 

212 

353 

789 

250 

616 

702 

128 

159 

234 

448 

250 

233 

461 

216 

264 

232 

192 


Convent 

Schools. 


6,167 


262 

477 

202 

124 

582 

215 

179 

96 

540 


192 

126 

147 

307 

595 

170 

416 

496 


155 

272 

174 
148 
251 

175 
188 
135 
124 


4,282 


195 

332 

157 

93 

398 

144 

114 

52 

599 


364 

248 

81 

60 

149 

100 

281 

192 

344 

245 

164 

127 

625 

492 

765 

508 

238 

183 

106 

84 

112 

76 

5,906 

4,099 

105 

89 

244 

178 

129 

101 

92 

76 

590 

381 

234 

141 

279 

192 

232 

174 

797 

609 

255 

185 

408 

303 

144 

116 

151 

97 

117 

375 

258 

4,152 

2,993 
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Appendix.  — TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-EIGHT  CONVENT  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  PAID 

Section  n.,  by  Capitation — continued. 


D. 

Convent 

Schools. 


Province  and 
County. 

District. 

Roll 

No. 

Sohool. 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
Inst  day  of 
Results 
Ycnr. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance, 

LEINSTER. 

Co.  Carlow,  . 

44 

656 

Carlow, 

r. 

Presentation, 

- 

10010 

Do., 

i. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

202 

- 

13507 

Tullow, 

f. 

Brigidine,  . 

294 

” 

47 

1926 

Bagnnlstown, 

f. 

Presentation, 

473 

326 

4 

Total,  . 

1,426 

1,011 

Co.  Dublin, 

30 

1149 

King’s  Inns-st., 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

1,194 

- 

5933 

George’s-hill, 

f. 

Presentation, 

674 

- 

9932 

Stanhope-street,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

723 

519 

- 

11883 

Baldoyle, 

f. 

do.. 

173 

123 

!• 

- 

12408 

Cabra, 

f. 

Dominican,  . 

146 

. 

- 

12448 

Gardiner- street, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

1,537 

1,048 

- 

13887 

Mount  Sackville,  . 

f. 

St.  Joseph’s, 

133 

78 

. 

- 

14515 

East  Wall.  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

280 

177 

,,  . 

- 

15056 

St.  Vincent’s, 

f. 

do., 

893 

618 

. 

- 

15321 

Do.  junior  f. 

do. , . . 

_ 

30a 

743 

St.  James’s  (1), 

f. 

St.  Joseph’s, 

973 

513 

- 

2018 

Baggot-street, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

1,404 

893 

- 

13447 

Lucan, 

f. 

Presentation, 

239 

146 

37 

7032 

Leeson-lane, 

f. 

Loretto, 

663 

392 

' 

- 

7546 

Golden  Bridge, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

679 

369 

• 

- 

7883 

Clondalkin,  . 

f. 

Presentation, 

259 

163 

- 

11064 

Weaver’  s-square,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

1,164 

719 

- 

12471 

Our  Lady’s  Mount, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

427 

286 

- 

13611 

Warrenmount, 

f. 

Presentation, 

906 

40 

1985 

Booterstown, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

246 

163 

— 

5600 

Kingstown,  . 

f. 

Dominican, 

1,045 

- 

11832 

Mount  Anville, 

f. 

Sacred  Heart, 

117 

87 

- 

11894 

Sandymount, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

353 

233 

- 

12509 

St.  Anne’s,  . 

f. 

do., 

171 

124 

- 

14586 

Blackvock,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

544 

345 

40a 

729 

Loretto, 

f. 

Loretto, 

111 

71 

- 

7182 

Dalkey, 

f. 

do., 

245 

176 

- 

7608 

Glasthule, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

215 

- 

11569 

Townsend-strcet,  . 

f. 

do., 

867 

521 

„ 

" 

13612 

St.  Joseph’s,  Terenure 

f. 

Presentation, 

424 

263 

30 

Total,  . 

16,882 

10,903 

Co.  Kildare, 

37 

779 

Maynooth, 

f. 

Presentation, 

232 

154 

- 

1151 

Clane,  . 

r. 

do., 

112 

72 

- 

3246 

Naas,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

340 

233 

- 

11976 

Kilcock, 

f. 

Presentation, 

197 

151 

41 

782 

Monasterevan, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

J34 

71 

- 

13782 

Do. 

j. 

do. 

89 

48 

44 

771 

Kildare, 

f. 

Presentation, 

328 

215 

- 

2106 

N ewbridge,  . 

f. 

Immaculate  Conception, 

225 

141 

- 

11745 

Great  Connell, 

f. 

do., 

138 

94 

- 

11806 

Kilcullen, 

f. 

Sacred  Heart, 

167 

103 

" 

13373 

St.  Michael’s  (Athy), 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

606 

365 

11 

Total,  . 

2,568 

1,647 

Co.  Kilkenny,  . 

47 

2181 

Thomastown, 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

129 

99 

„ 

- 

9134 

Goresbridge, 

f. 

Brigidine,  . 

153 

106 

„ 

- 

10478 

St.  Patrick’s, 

t. 

St.  John  of  God, 

. 

- 

10835 

G'astlecomer, 

f. 

Presentation, 

309 

- 

11175 

Thomastown, 

i. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

148 

99 

- 

13675 

Callan  Lodge, 

f. 

do. , . 

327 

- 

13885 

Kilkenny, 

f. 

Presentation, 

656 

w 

49 

5437 

Mooncoin, 

f. 

do., 

160 

8 

Total,  . 

2,201 

1,557 
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1899.]  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


(a.)  Two  Hundhed  and  Seventv-eight  Convent  National  Schools  paid 
BY  Capitation —continued. 


PllOVINCK  AND 
COUNTV. 

1 District. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
last  day  o 
Results 
Year. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

LEINSTER— 

. 

King’s  Co., 
» 

36 

41 

7 

3220 

5913 

13503 

823 

2080 

7471 

13118 

Birr,  . 

Fi'ankford, 

St.  Rynagh’s(Bana 
Killina, 

Tullamore, 
Portarlington, 
Clara,  . 

. f. 

. f. 

gher) 
f. 

. f. 

. f. 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
do., 

Sacred  Heart, 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
Presentation, 
Si>ters  of  Mercy,  . 

311 

193 

158 

160 

577 

276 

268 

239 

133 

111 

91 

410 

192 

174 

Total, 

1,943 

1,350 

Co.  Longford,  . 

28 

33 

3 

12942 

13846 

3865 

St.  Joseph’s,  . 

Granard, 

Ballymahon, 

f. 

f. 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
do.,  . 

do., 

485 

199 

170 

349 

126 

117 

Total,  . . 

854 

592 

Co.  Louth, 

25 

5 

85  i 

5387 

8445 

10475 

14651 

Drogheda, 
Dundalk  (2) 
Ardee  (2),  . 

St.  Vincent’s, 
Castletown  Road, 

f. 

f. 

f. 

m.  i. 
f. 

Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
do., 

Sisters  of  Charity, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

623 

836 

196 

307 

258 

445 

636 

121 

194 

189 

Total,  . 

2,220 

1,585 

Co.  Meath, 

25 

29 

8052 

883 

7472 

10913 

12068 

St.  Mary’s,  . 

Navan  (1),  . 

„P.°  <2>.  . . 

lnm,  . 

Kells,  . 

f. 

f. 

f. 

1'. 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
Loretto, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
do.,  . . 

do., 

331 

334 

598 

282 

482 

232 

211 

412 

164 

355 

— 

Total,  . 

2,027 

1,374 

Queen’s  Co.,  . 1 

41 

44 

7 

1556 

7183 

7442 

13343 

13386 

13613 

13937 

dallyroan, 

dountmellick, 

3orris-in-Ossory,  . 

loote-street, 

Maryborough, 

Abbeyleix, 

3 trad  bally,  . 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

irigidine,  . 
Presentation, 
listers  of  Mercy,  . 
irigidine,  . 
Presentation, 
Irigidine,  . 
hesentation, 

93 

216 

137 

168 

419 

238 

201 

. 70 
170 
93 
122 
293 
158 
131 

- 

Total,  . 

1,472 

1,037 

Co.  Westmeath, 

33 

15 

i 

934 

8682 

4603 

3417 

4491 

lullingar, 

loate, 

.ochford  Bridge,  . 
t.  Mary’s, 
Cilbeggan,  . 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

Presentation, 
isters  of  Mercy,  . 

do.,  . . 

acred  Heart, 
isters  of  Mercy.  . 

481 

266 

143 

254 

263 

316 

154 

91 

185 

174 

— 

5 

— 

Total.  . . j 

1,407 

920 

Appendix. 
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Appendices  to  Sixty-sixth,  Report  of  Commissioners  [1899, 

Appendix.  (a.)— TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-EIGHT  CONVENT  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  PAID 

— n * / BY  qapitation — continued. 

Section  II.,  


D.  — 

Convent 

Schools.  Province  and 

County. 

District. 

Roll 

No. 

Sohool . 

Roligious  Ordor  of 
Community. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
last  dav  ot 
Results 
Year. 

Average 

Dally 

ttendanee 

LEINSTER— con. 
Co.  Wexford,. 

49 

50 

967 

10622 

14644 

14755 

969 

3631 

3824 

6058 

6624 

8221 

11361 

11986 

12966 

Slew  Ross  (1),  . f- 

Ramsgrange,  . f- 

3t.  Joseph’s.  . . f. 

Ballyhaclc,  . . f- 

Wexford,  . . f- 

Newtownbarry,  . f- 

Gorey,  . • L 

Presentation  Convent, 
Enniscorthy,  . f. 

Kilturk,  . . f- 

Templeshannon,  . f. 

Fay  the,  . . f- 

Summerhill,  . . f- 

St.  Mary’s,  George’s -st., 

Carmelite,  . 

St.  Louis,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

3t.  Louis,  . 
Presentation, 

Faithful  Companions,  . 
Loretto, 

Presentation, 

St.  John  of  God, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

St.  John  of  God, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
do., 

430 

68 

327 

90 

684 

118 

218 

482 

118 

343 

417 

153 

462 

274. 

49 

210 

57 

461 

86 

160 

274 

71 

213 

335 

97 

350 

13 

Total,  . 

3,910 

2,637 

Co. Wicklow,  . 

40 

44 

10162 

10418 

13932 

14994 

14653 

St.  Michael’s, 
Wicklow, 

Arklow, 

St.  Patrick’s  (Bray), 
Baltinglass,  . 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
Dominican, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

Loretto, 

Presentation, 

95 

289 

390 

211 

341 

76 

207 

285 

162 

231 

5 

Total,  . 

1,326 

961 

Co.  Galway,  . 

32 

34 

34a 

35 

42 

12234 

12250 

1013 

4515 

12243 

13190 

13439 

12181 

13365 

6632 

6839 

14159 

11787 

13208 

Tuam  (1), 

Do.  (2),  . 
Rahoon, 
Newtownsmith, 
Carna, 

Clifden, 
Oughterard,  . 
Clarenbridge, 
Oranmore, 

St.  Vincent’s, 
Ballinasloe, 

St.  Joseph’s,  . 
Kinvara, 

Gort,  . 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

f. 

Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, . 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, . 
do., 
do., 
do.. 

Sisters  of  Charity,. 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 

278 

402 

465 

610 

67 

173 

290 

117 

137 

382 

484 

197 

153 

348 

174 

246 
320 
416 
40 

117 

216 

67 

77 

277 

811 

153 

89 

247 

14 

Total,  . 

4,103 

2,750 

Co.  Leitrim,  . 

28 

31 

13770 

2821 

12940 

13614 

Mohill, 
Ballinaniore, . 
Car.-on-Shannon,’  . 
Ballinamore,  . 

f. 

f! 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

do., 

Marist, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

200 

92 

235 

58 

153 

57 

189 

38 

4 

Total,  . 

585 

437 

Co.  Mayo, 

20 

21 

26 

32 

14176 

14345 

7713 

13302 

15028 

12255 

13517 

14410 

12239 

13502 

St.  John’s  (Foxford),  f 
Do.,  • >• 

Swineford,  . . f- 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  f 
St.  Aiden’s(  Kiltimagli),  i. 
St.  Patrick’s,  . f: 

St.  Joseph’s,  . . f 

St.  Angela’s,  . f 

Mt.  St.  Michael’s,  f 

Sisters  of  Charity, 
do., 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

St.  Louis,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
do., 
do. , 
do. , 
do., 

90 

112 

276 

257 

177 

510 

177 

419 

374 

336 

67 

89 

171 

156 

112 

348 

122 

273 

212 

189 

10 

Total,  . 

2,728 

1,739 
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1899.]  °f  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

(a.) — Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-eight  Convent  National  Schools  paid 
by  Capitation — continued. 


Province  and 
Countv. 

District. 

Roll 

No. 

Soliool. 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
last  day  of 
Results  Year 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

CONNAUGHT- 

con. 

Co.  Roscommon, 

22 

27 

35 

10520 

6908 

7238 

10088 

13198 

7722 

12754 

Abbeytown,  . . f. 

Strokestown,  . f. 

Roscommon,  . . f. 

Abbey  cartron,  . f. 

St.  Anne’s,  . . f. 

St.  Peter’s,  . . f. 

St.  Joseph’s,  Summerhill, 
f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
do.,  . . 

do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 

308 

235 

427 

220 

357 

413 

120 

200 

179 

328 

150 

268 

281 

74 

7 

Total,  . 

2,080 

1,480 

Co.  Slico, 

12 

21 

13240 

14346 

14456 

11887 

St.  Patrick’s, 
Do., 

St.  Vincent’s, 
Banada, 

• f- 

. m.i. 
’.  f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
do., 

Ursuline, 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

519 

281 

139 

105 

411 

191 

116 

62 

4 

Total,  . 

1,044 

780 

Summary  of  Convent  Schools  paid  by  Capitation. 


Average 

Daily 

Attend- 


592 

1,585 

1,374 

1,037 

920 

2,637 

961 


25,574 


2,750 

437 

1,739 

1,480 

780 


7,186 


6,284 

24,042 

25,574 

7,186 


63,086 


Antrim, 
Armagh, 
Cavan, 
Donegal, 
Down, 
Fermanagh, 
Londonderry. 
Monagh; 
Tyrone, 


Total  for  Ulster, 


Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

Waterford, 


Total  for  Munst 


Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

King’s, 


No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
last  day 
of  Results 
Year. 


1,775 

1,807 

752 

688 

1,116 

1,671 


9,111 


1,936 

13,995 

2,489 

6,167 

5,906 

4,152 


34,645 


1,426 

16,882 

2,568 

2,201 

1,943 


Avorago 

Daily 

Attcnd- 


1,162 

1,212 

511 

469 

773 

1,219 


6,284 


1,278 

9,584 

1,806 

4,282 

4,099 

2,993 


24,042 


1,011 

10,903 

1,647 

1,557 

1,350 


Longford, 

Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s, 
Westmeath, 
Wexford,  . 
Wicklow, 

Total  for  Leinster, 


Galway,  , , 

Leitrim, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

Total  for  Connaught, 

Schools  in  Ulster, 

„ Munster, 

„ Leinster, 

„ Connaught, 

Gross  Total  of  Convent 
Capitation  Cases. 


No.  of 
Pupils  oi 
Rolls  or 
last  day 
of  Results 
Yoar. 


854 

2.220 

2,027 

1,472 

1,407 

3,910 

1,326 


38,236 


4,103 

585 

2,728 

2,080 

1,044 


10,540 


9,111 

34,645 

38,236 

10,540 
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Appendices  to  Sixty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners 


Appendix.  (ft.) — TWENTY-THREE  CONVENT  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  PAID  BY  CLASSIFICATION, 


" — 



D. 

— 

No.  of 

Roll 

Sohool. 

Religious  Order  of 

Schools.  County. 

•2 

No. 

Community. 

last  day  of 
Results  Year. 

Daily 

Attending, 

5 

ULSTER. 

Co.  Armagh,  . 

ll 

12441 

Portadown, 

f. 

Presentation, 

227 

18 

11752 

Middletown  (2),  . 

f. 

St.  Louis,  . 

147 

104 

2 

Total,  . 

374 

253 

Co.  Donegal,  . 

5 

14531 

Bundor&n, 

f. 

St.  Louis,  . 

128 

86 

1 

Total, 

128 

86 

Co.  Fermanagh, 

13 

13401 

Enniskillen,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

329 

201 

1 

Total, 

329 

201 

Co.  Monaghan, 

18 

359 

Monaghan,  . . 

f. 

St.  Louis,  . 

330 

236 

„ 

24 

13899 

Carrickmacross, 

f. 

do., 

187 

2 

Total,  . 

568 

423~ 

MUNSTER. 

58 

13762 

Castletown,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

184 

137 

60 

13910 

Crosshaven,  . 

f. 

Presentation, 

238 

178 

2 

Total,  . 

422 

315 

Co.  Kerry, 

54 

538 

Dingle,  . 

f. 

Presentation, 

454 

306 

_ 

545 

Tralee,  . 

f. 

do.,  . . 

do., 

_ 

15332 

St.  Joseph’s, 

i. 

- 

- 

55 

13742 

Rathmore, 

f. 

do.,  . . 

do. , . . 

57 

13051 

f. 

13381 

Do.  (2), 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

421 

_ 

13542 

Caherciveen,  . 

f. 

Presentation, 

368 

„ 

58 

8320 

Kenmare, 

f. 

Poor  Clares, 

267 

8 

Total,  . 

2,883 

1,933 

Co.  Waterford 

48 

1289 

Tallow, 

f. 

Carmelite,  . 

153 

112 

49 

11461 

13473 

Dungarvan,  . 
Do., 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
do., 

189 

140 

3 

Total,  . 

520 

396 

LEINSTER. 

Co.  Kildare,  . 

41 

! 11336 

Rathangan,  . 

f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

212 

145 

1 

Total,  . 

212 

145 
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(b.) — Twenty-three  Convent  National  Schools  paid  by 
Classification — continued. 


leinster- 

continueJ. 


;0NNAUGHT. 
(o.  Mayo, 


[ilal  of  Convent-] 
Classification 
Schools.  J 


a 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 

Results  Year 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

20 

8546 

Newtownforbes,  f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

110 

73 

1 

Total,  . 

no 

73 

20 

5215 

Ballina,  . . f. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

204 

135 

“ 

12961 

Do.,  . . i. 

do., 

196 

119 

2 

Total,  . 

400 

254 

Gross  Total  of  Convent 

23 

Classification  Cases,  . 

5,946 

4,079 

( c .) — Three  Monastery  National  Schools  paid  by  Capitation. 


Monastery 

Schools. 


No.  of 

Religious  Order  of  0 


Pupils  on  Average 

Polls  on  Daily 

last  day  of  Attendance. 
Results  Year. 


MUNSTER. 

Co,  Cork,  . 60  5669  Gt.  George’s-street,  m.  Presentation, 

» • - 5999  Douglas-slreet,  . m.  Do., 


. 54  3655  Milltown, 


m.  Presentation, 
Total,  . 


otal  of  Monas-  "J 
t«ry  Capita-  V 
tion  Schools.  J 


Gross  Total  of 
Monastery  Capita- 
tion Cases,  . 
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Appendix. 

Forty-two  Monastery  National  Schools  paid  by  Classification. 

Section  II. 

| 

• 

D. 

Monastery 

Schools. 

Province  and 
Countv. 

I District. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 



Roligious  Order  of 
Community. 

Pupils°on 
Rolls  on 
Inst  day  of 
Results  Year. 

‘'Sf 

Vttendante, 

ULSTER. 

Co.  Armagh,  . 

16 

7181 

Crossmore  Ready, 

m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  . 

125 

107 

— 

Total,  • 

125 

1? 

Co.  Donegal,  . 

1 

14628 

Letterkenny, 

in. 

Presentation, 

162 

108 

1 

Total,  . 

162 

IoT 

Co.  Down, 

17 

9428 

John-street,  . 

in. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  . 

105 

73 

1 

Total, 

105 

~n 

MUNSTER. 

Co.  Cork, 

48 

1387 

St.  Joseph’s,  Cove  (1) 

m. 

Presentation, 

261 

210 

_ 

1502 

Do.  (2)>  . 

m. 

do., 

226 

141 

” 

56 

12519 

Mallow. 

m. 

Patrician,  . 

383 

250 

” 

59 

14784 

St.  Patrick’s  (Duiiman- 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

” 

way) . 

m. 

Schools,  . 

210 

144 

60 

12473 

Greenraount, 

m. 

Presentation, 

415 

296 

„ 

- 

14403 

St.  John’s,  Kiusale, 

m. 

do., 

266 

211 

6 

Total,  . 

1,761 

1,252 

Co.  Kerry, 

57 

1793 

Killarney, 

in. 

Presentation, 

238 

188 

1 

Total,  . 

238 

188 

Co.  Limerick,  . 

46 

6543 

Hospital. 

m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  . 

191 

156 

l 

Total,  . , 

191 

156 

Co.  Tipperary, 

53 

13014 

Fethard, 

m. 

Patrician,  . 

158 

110 

1 

Total,  . 

158 

110 

Co.  Waterford 

49 

15022 

De  La  Salle, 

m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools, 

73 

62 

- 

15046 

St.  Stephen’s, 

m. 

do 

596 

392 

2 

Total,  . 

669 

454 

LEINSTER. 

f~ 

89 

110 

Co.  Carlow, 

44 

47 

681 

13105 

Tullow, 

St.  Bridget’s, 

m. 

Patrician,  . . • 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  . 

145 

173 

2 

Total,  . 

318 

199 

Co.  Kildare, 

44 

12747 

Kildare, 

m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools, 

147 

106 

~ i 

Total,  . 

147 

106  ; 
! 

Co.  Kilkenny, 

47 

13265 

St.  Patrick’s, 

m 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  . 

145 

1051 

1 

Total,  . 

145 

105 1 
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(d,  f — Forty-two  Monastery  National  Schools  paid  by 
Classification — continued. 


Province  and 
County. 

District.  1 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
last  day  of 
Results  Year 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

LEINSTER-cos 

36 

12370 

St.  Brendan’s,  . m. 

Presentation, 

350 

241 

41 

6585 

Clara,  . . . m. 

Franciscan, 

291 

187 

2 

Total,  . 

641 

428 

25 

2094 

Ardee,  . . m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . 

200 

141 

1 

Total,  . 

200 

141 

Queen's  Co.,  . 

41 

918 

Castletown,  . . m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . 

71 

43 

“ 

7636 

Coote-street, . . m. 

Patrician,  . 

167 

118 

2 

Total,  . 

238 

161 

Co.  Westmeath, 

35 

12904 

St.  Mary’s,  . . m. 

Marist, 

169 

139 

■> 

" 

13756 

Do.,  . prep.  m. 

do., 

112 

82 

2 

Total,  . 

281 

221 

Co.  Wexford,  . 

49 

15360 

St.  Aloysius,  . m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . 

- 

- 

CONNAUGHT. 

1 

Total,  . 

- 

- 

Co.  Galway,  . 

27 

12423 

Kilkerrin,  . m. 

Franciscan, 

135 

32 

12528 

Curry,  . m. 

do., 

113 

69 

34 

1016 

Galway,  . m. 

Patrician, 

375 

248 

- 

12672 

Nun’s  Island,  . ra.  i. 

do., 

155 

121 

34a 

12765 

Carrabeg,  . . m. 

Franciscan, 

144 

81 

5 

Total,  . 

922 

582 

Co.  Leitrim,  . 

31 

14770 

St.  Mary’s  (Carrick-on- 

Shannon),  . . m. 

Presentation, 

146 

106 

1 

Total,  . 

146 

106 

Co.  Mayo, 

21 

13709 

St.  John’s  (Ballaghade- 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

reen),  . . m. 

Schools, 

158 

„ 

26 

12621 

Treenlaur,  . . m. 

Franciscan,  . 

94 

,, 

- 

12727 

Errew,  . . ni. 

do., 

61 

„ 

- 

13130 

Bunnacurry,  . m. 

do.,  . • . 

50 

26 

it 

- 

13347 

St.  Patrick’s,  . m. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . 

215 

163 

5 

Total,  . 

578 

392 

Co.  Roscommon, 

22 

15086 

St.  Joseph’s  (Boyle),  m. 

Presentation, 

179 

137 

•> 

27 

12594 

Highlake,  . . m. 

Franciscan,  . 

95 

48 

” 

32 

12357 

Granlalian,  . . m. 

do., 

162 

85 

3 

Total,  . 

436 

270 

Co.  Sligo, 

12 

14533 

Quay-street,  junior  m. 

Marist, 

237 

120 

” 

~ 

15(15 1 

Do.,  senior  m. 

do., 

146 

110 

2 

Total,  . 

383 

230 

total  of  Monas- 1 

tery  Classifica- 
tion  Schools.  J 

42 

tery  Classification  Cases, 

7,844 

5,389 

Appendix. 
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Appendix. 

Section  II.. 
D. 

Summary 
of  Convent 
and 

Monastery 

Schools. 


( e .) — Summary  according  to  Religious  Orders— Convent  National  ScnooLs 


Religious  Order. 

Capitation 

Schools. 

Classifica- 
tion Schools 

Total. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  ...... 

150 

9 

Presentation,  ...... 

54 

8 

62 

Sisters  of  Charity,  ..... 

23 

Loretto,  ....... 

9 

Sacred  Heart,  ...... 

8 

8 

7 

St.  Louis,  ...... 

3 

4 

Poor  Clares,  ...... 

4 

1 

Brigidine,  ...... 

5 

Dominican,  ...... 

4 

Immaculate  Conception,  ..... 

4 

St.  John  of  God,  ...... 

4 

_ 

Ursuline,  ...... 

3 

Carmelite,  ...... 

1 

1 

2 

Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus,  .... 

1 

St.  Joseph,  ..... 

1 

Marist,  ...... 

1 

Poor  Servants  of  the  Mother  of  God  and  the  Poor, 

1 

Sisters  of  Nazareth,  ..... 

1 

Faithful  Companions,  ..... 

1 

- 

1 

Total  Convent  National  Schools,  . 

278 

23 

301 

Monastery  National  Schools. 


Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 

14 

14 

Presentation,  ...... 

3 

9 

12 

Franciscan,  ...... 

_ 

9 

9 

Patrician,  ...  ... 

_ 

6 

6 

Marist,  ....... 

“ 

4 

4 

Total  Monastery  National  Schools, 

3 

42 

45 

Gross  Total— Convent  and  Monastery 

National  Schools, 

281 

65 

346 

(/.) — General  Summary — Schools  and  Attendance. 


— 

. 

i f aid  by  Capitation. 

Paid  by  Classification. 

Total. 

Schools. 

No.  of  I 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
Inst  day  of 
Resultn  Y ear. 

Daily 

Attend- 

No.  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
last  day  of 
Results  Year. 

Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

No.  of  j 
Schools,  j 

No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 

Results  Year. 

Avorago 

Daily 

Attend- 

Convents,  . 

278 

92,532 

63,086 

23 

5,946 

4,079 

301 

98,478 

67,165 

Monasteries, 

3 

1,358 

881 

42 

7,844 

5,389 

45 

9,202 

6.270 

Total, 

*281 

93,890 

63,967 

65 

13,790 

9,468 

346 

107,680 

73,435 

*Tlie  numbers  of  these  Schools  receiving  the  higher  merit  grant  on  30th  September,  ] 899,  were  271 
Convent  and  2 Monastery  Schools. 
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II.  (a.)_LisT  of  One  Hundred  aucl  Fifty-three  Workhouse  Schools  in  con- 
nexion on  30th  September,  1899,  with  the  Number  of  Pupils  on  Rolls  on  last 
clay  of  Results  year  of  each  School,  and  the  Average  Daily  Attendance  of 
Pupils  for  the  Results  periods  ending  within  the  Twelve  Months  to  30th 
September,  1899. 


Dis- 

Roll 

County  and 

No.  of  Pupils 
on  Rolls  on 

Average 

Dig- 

Roll 

County  and 

No.  of  Pupil 

Iriet. 

No. 

School. 

Results  year. 

Attondancejtrict 

No. 

School. 

last  day  of 
Results  year 

Attendance 

Antrim. 

Londonderry. 

3 

3680 

Ballymoney, 

25 

24 

2 

3881 

Londonderry, 

30 

16 

1 

3652 

Ballycastle, 

12 

10 

2a 

9587 

Limavady, 

11 

9 

3843 

Ballymena, 

35 

28 

3 

338J 

Coleraine,  . 

10 

10 

8 

8781 

Lisburn,  . 

23 

18 

7 

10525 

Magherafelt, 

24 

22 

8a 

3653 

6314 

Antrim,  . 

18 

18 

4 

75 

57 

9 

3048 

Belfast,  , 

346 

249 

7 

Total,  . 

459 

347 

Monaghan. 

Armagh. 

18 

3388 

Monaghan, 

12 

10 

11 

11300 

Lurgan, 

- 

7812 

Clones, 

14 

14 

16 

10412 

- 

Castleblavney,  . 

15 

14 

19 

10280 

Newry, 

13 

10 

3668 

Carrickmacx-oss, 

16 

15 

3 

Total,  . 

61 

48 

4 

Total,  . 

57 

53 

Cavan. 

23 

3420 

Cavan, 

45 

33 

Tyrone. 

21 

3447 

3644 

Bailieborough.  . 
Cootebill,  . 

19 

3 

18 

6 

6 

3039 

6315 

Castlederg, 

4 

7 

Bawnboy,  . 

8 

7 

14 

15 

11354 

Cloglier, 

- 

- 

4 

75 

G4 

13 

— 

Total, . 

20 

Donegal. 

1 

4932 

Milford, 

- 

4975 

- 

7714 

denties,  .’  ’ 

Clare. 

2 

3863 

Innishowen, 

16 

11 

42 

3408 

8 

4339 

13754 

Donegal,  . 
Ballyshannon,  . 

11 

14 

6 

10 

3534 

6130 

Eunistymon, 

38 

22 

28 

Stranorlar, 

9 

9 

_ 

6359 

Ballyvaughan,  . 

17 

_22 

I 

Total,  . 

— 

— 

- 

6595 

Corofin, 

16 

J4 

1 

69 

53 

45 

3288 

Ennis, 

113 

106 

- 

6224 

Killadysert, 

20 

18 

10 

11 

3350 

3068 

10870 

11820 

Newtownards,  . 
Banbridge, 
Downpatrick,  . 
Kilkeel,  . 

26 

25 

8 

Total, . 

273 

252 

17 

19 

9 

11 

15 

9 

10 

4 

Total,  . 

66 

59 

Cork. 

48 

3167 

Midleton, . 

38 

43 

Fermanagh. 

- 

6121 

Youglial,  . 

20 

23 

3 

0795 

Enniskillen, 

Lisnaskea, 

Irvinestown, 

37 

25 

55 

3923 

4896 

Kanturk,  . 
Macroom,  . 

41 

19 

O CO 

u 

14 

15 

_ 

6012 

Millstreet, 

28 

26 

11 

14 

56 

3242 

F ermoy,  . 

18 

13 

12 

Total,  . 

— 

62 

54 

6216 

Mitchelstown,  . 1 

- 

27 

26 

D 
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Workhouse  Schools — continued. 


Roll 

No. 

County  and 
Soliool. 

No.ofPupils 
on  Rolls  on 

Results  year. 

Average  1 
Attendanoo  tr 

441 1 

Cork — continued. 
Ban  try, 

29 

27 

5993 

Castletown, 

9 

7 

6140 

Schull, 

7 

7 

3417 

Skibbereen, 

37 

41 

3565 

Dunmanway, 

9 

8 

6949 

Clonakilty, 

39 

30 

3545 

Cork, 

295 

196 

4925 

Kinsale, 

15 

17 

6123 

Bandon,  . 

23 

21 

17 

Total,  . 

667 

551 

Listowel,  . 

23 

26 

1'ralee, 

64 

42 

Dingle, 

36 

29 

Killarney, 

54 

40 

Calierciveen, 

4 

2 

Kenmare, . 

18 

14 

Total,  . 

199 

153 

Roll 

No. 

County  and 
Soliool. 

No.  of  Pupils 
on  Rolls  on 
last  day  of 
Results  year. 

Average 

Attendance 

1154 

Carlow. 
Carlow,  . 

33 

37 

1 

Total,  . 

3iJ 

37 

3144 

Dublim. 
Balrothery, 
Dublin,  North,  . 

20 

15 

7187 

377 

354 

3265 

Rathdown, 

113 

91 

3 

Total,  . 

510 

460 

3155 

Kildare. 

Naas, 

29 

28 

8534 

Celbridge, 

11 

11 

22 

3862 

Athy, 

20 

3 

Total,  . 

60 

61* 

46 

3066 

Kilmallock, 

37 

36 

51 

5058 

Limerick,  . 

147 

111 

52 

3040 

Newcastle, 

12 

14 

- 

3415 

Rathkeale, 

19 

20 

- 

6013 

Croom,  . 

19 

17 

5 

Total, 

234 

198 

Tipperary, 

36 

3414 

Roscrea,  . 

30 

29 

- 

3519 

N enagh,  . 

29 

21 

- 

9031 

Borrisokane, 

- 

_ 

43 

3647 

Tkurles,  . 

40 

36 

46 

3142 

TiDperary, . 

75 

71 

53 

3363 

Cashel, 

49 

43 

- 

3445 

Clogheen,  . 

34 

36 

3546 

Carrick-on-Suir, 

36 

34 

12363 

Clonmel,  . 

23 

29 

9 

Total,  . 

321 

299 

Waterford. 

48 

3418 

Lismore,  . 

14 

18 

49 

12220 

Dungarvan , 

38 

35 

- 

3826 

Waterford, 

96 

83 

- 

6745 

Kilmacthomas,  . 

29 

27 

4 

Total, 

177 

163 

43  6625  Urlingford, 

47  6947  Castlecomer, 
- 3378  Cal  lan,  . 


36  7989  Parsonstown, 

41  3364  Edenderry, 

- 3446  Tullamore, 


28 

3368 

Longford, 

20 

_ 

3566 

Granard,.  . 

23 

33 

6811 

Ballymahon, 

28 

3 

Total, 

71 
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Workhouse  Schools — continued. 


No.  of  Pupils 
on  Rolls  on 
lust  day  of 
Results  Year 

Average 

Attendance 

7 

4 

14 

14 

86 

84 

81 

75 

188 

177 

20 

18 

. 24 

23 

44 

41 

45 

29 

19 

19 

36 

25 

100 

73 

72 

65 

27 

28 

45 

45 

34 

22 

178 

160 

36 

32 

21 

18 

13 

10 

.70 

60 

11 

12 

23 

22 

61 

51 

13 

12 

10 

10 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll 

No. 

County  and 
School. 

No.  of  Pupil 
on  Rolls  on 
last  day  of 
Results  Year 

Attendance 

Galway—  con. 

35 

3366 

Loughrea, 

26 

19 

— 

6568 

Mountbellew, 

15 

14 

- 

6734 

Portumna, 

17 

14 

- 

7019 

Ballinasloe, 

48 

36 

42 

3379 

Gort, 

13 

12 

10 

Total,  . 

237 

202 

Leitrim. 

12 

3669 

Manorhamilton, . 

21 

19 

28 

3419 

Mohill,  . . . 

34 

27 

31 

3533 

Car.-on-Shannon, 

29 

29 

3 

Total,  . 

84 

75 

Mayo. 

20 

3859 

Ballina. 

28 

26 

- 

8474 

Belmullet,  ■ 

13 

11 

- 

9221 

Killala, 

8 

7 

2J 

4895 

Swineford, 

17 

16 

26 

4253 

Castlebar,  . 

7 

8 

- 

4727 

Westport,  . 

19 

15 

32 

5117 

Ballinrobe, 

. 35 

29 

- 

6143 

Claremorris, 

12 

13 

8 

Total,  . 

139 

125 

Roscommon. 

22 

3289 

Boyle, 

33 

81 

27 

3878 

Roscommon, 

27 

21 

- 

4933 

Castlerea,  . 

22 

22 

6122 

Strokestown, 

21 

19 

4 

Total,  . 

103 

. 93 

Sligo. 

12 

3333 

37 

34 

20 

6500 

Dromore  W est, . 

6 

7 

21 

8219 

Tobercurry, 

15 

15 

3 

Totai,  . 

58 

56 

3410 
3544 
■ 14036 
• 14106 


I 4315 
-10810 


3520 
3508 
5674 
- 10954 


3383 
3879 
1 11180 


Meath. 

Kells,  . . 

Oldcastle,  . 

Trim  District,  m. 
Do.,  f. 

Total,  . 


Queen’s. 

Mouutmellick, 

Abbeyleix, 

Total,  . 


Mullingar, 
Delviu, 
Athloue,  . 


New  Itoss, 
Wexford,  . 
Enniscorthy, 
Gorey, 


Wicklow. 

Rathdrum, 

Shillelagh, 

Baltinglass, 


Total,  . 


Galway. 
Glenamaddy, 
Tuam, 
Galway,  . 
Clifden, 

Oughtemrd, 


. D 2 
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Appendix. 


Summary  of  Workhouse  Schools  in  Connexion. 


Section'll.. 

D. 

Summary 
of  Work- 
house 
Schools. 


No.  of 
Schools. 

County. 

Number  ol 
Pupils  on 

Inst  day  of 
Results  Yen*'. 

Average 

Attond- 

anoe. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

County. 

Number  ol 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
last  day  of 
Results  Year. 

Average 

Attend- 

7 

459 

347 

3 

King’s, 

133 

911 

3 

Armagh,  . 

61 

48 

3 

Longford,  . 

71 

69 

4 

75 

64 

2 

Louth, 

69 

51 

7 

69 

55 

4 

Meath, 

188 

177 

4 

66 

59 

2 

Queen’s,  . 

4 4 

41 

3 

62 

54 

3 

Westmeath, 

100 

73 

4 

Londonderry,  . 

75 

57 

4 

Wexford,  . 

178 

160 

4 

Monaghan, 

57 

53 

3 

Wicklow, 

70 

4 

Tyrone, 

17 

20 

36 

Total  for  Leinster, . 

1,628 

1,435 

40 

941 

757 

— 

10 

Galway,  . 

237 

202 

8 

273 

252 

3 

Leitrim,  . 

81 

75 

17 

Cork, 

667 

551 

8 

Mayo, 

139 

125 

6 

199 

153 

4 

Roscommon, 

103 

93 

5 

Limerick,  . 

234 

198 

3 

Sligo, 

58 

56 

9 

321 

299 

— 

4 

Waterford, 

177 

163 

28 

Total  for  Connaught, 

621 

551 

49 

1,871 

1,616 

40 

Schools  in  Ulster, 

941 

757 

1 

33 

37 

36 

„ in  Leinster,  . 

1,628 

1,435 

3 

Dublin, 

510 

460 

28 

„ in  Connaught, 

621 

551 

5 

Kildare, 
Kilkenny,  . 

172 

148 

153 

Gross  Total. . 

5,061 

4,359 

Teachers  ol 
Workhouse 
Schools. 


II  . (5.) — The  number  of  Teachers  employed  in  Workhouse  Schools 
examined  for  periods  ended  within  the  Twelve  Months  to  30fcli 
September,  1899,  according  to  the  Returns  received  from  the 
Inspectors,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  Table : — 


Class. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

Total. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unclassed, 
32,  . 

3‘, 

22,  . 
2',  . 
P,  . 
P,  . 

1 

6 

38 

5 

18 

1 

1 

10 

7 

73 

3 

29 

2 

*2 

2 

2 

12 

l 

5 

1 

8 

40 

7 

20 

1 

1 

10 

7 

85 

4 

34 

11 

15 

125 

11 

54 

3 

1 

Total, 

70 

124 

8 

18 

78 

142 

220 

194* 

■16 



Gross  Total, 

220 

— ~ — TT 

* In  addition  to  the  above,  twenty-live  departments  were  conducted  by  nuns,  viz.,  - - 

Skibbereen,  Kilmacthomas,  Clonmel.  Thurles,  Celbridge,  Callan,  GraDard,  New  o.  , ’ 

Carrick-on-Suir,  Thomastown,  North  Dublin,  Enniscorthy,  Mohill,  Trim,  lullain  , 
hamilton,  Dundalk,  Ardeo,  Ballypiahop,  Athy,  Fermoy,  B^ntry,  and  Cork. 
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ITT. — List  of  Ninety-nine  Island  Schools  in  connexion  on  30tli  September,  Appendix 
1899,  with  Pupils  on  Rolls  on  last  day  of  Results  Year,  and  average  daily  section  H., 
.attendance.  D. 


County. 


Antrim,  . 


Donegal, . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 


Down,  . 


Fermanagh,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 


Clare, 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto, . 


Cork, 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  , 
Ditto,  . 


Kerry,  , 
Ditto, . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  . 
Ditto,  , 
Ditto,  . 


Dial 

Roll  No 

Name  of  Island  School. 

Name  of  Island  on  which 
situated. 

Number  o 
Pupils 
on  Rolls  on 
last  day 
of  Results 
Year. 

Average 

Daily 

Attend 

. 4 

9372 

Rathlin, 

Rathlin, 

67 

37 

1 

4739 

Gola, 

Gola, 

54 

44 

- 

5164 

Tory, 

Tory, 

75 

39 

- 

5273 

Owey, 

Owey, 

30 

28 

- 

5466 

Rutland, 

Rutland, 

32 

21 

- 

5899 

Inishfree,  . 

Inishfree, 

41 

22 

- 

6571 

Arranmore  (1), 

Arran, 

131 

71 

- 

9794 

Innishkeeragh, 

Innishkeeragh, 

22 

19 

- 

10371 

Cruit, 

Cruit, 

. 45 

30 

- 

11342 

Arranmore  (2), 

Arran, 

86 

58 

- 

13362 

Innismean, 

Innismean, 

20 

- 

14522 

InnisbofiD, 

Innisbofin, 

50 

28 

- 

15210 

Carrickfin, 

Carrickfin,  . 

24 

17 

2 

9990 

Inch, 

Inch, 

66 

42 

14248 

Inishtrahull, 

Inishtrahul, 

18 

14 

10 

14539 

Copeland,  . 

Copeland,  . 

15 

16 

6 

8002- 

Drumnagiualian,  . 

Boa,  Lough  Erne, 

28 

15 

13 

7832 

Gubb, 

Gubb  „ 

37 

23 

11257 

Innisrooske, 

Innisrooske  „ 

26 

18 

45 

6649 

Coney, 

Coney, 

25 

15 

12018 

Low, 

Low, 

18 

16 

14213 

Scattery, 

Scattery, 

35 

23 

48 

3195 

Haulbowline, 

Haulbowline, 

70 

60 

- 

8918 

Spike, 

Spike, 

14 

12 

5868 

Long, 

Long, 

36 

21 

- 

7335 

Hare, 

Hare, 

66 

45 

- 

7452 

Laurence  Cove, 

Bear, 

65 

52 

- 

7453 

Do. 

t. 

Do.  ... 

68 

49 

- 

7454 

Ballinakilla, 

Do.  ... 

121 

108 

- 

13)38 

Dursey, 

Dursey, 

59 

54 

- 

13082 

Whiddy, 

Whiddy, 

58 

40 

- 

15081 

Horse, 

22 

18 

59 

14303 

Cape  Clear, 

m. 

Clear, 

86 

62 

2281 

Reengarogue, 

Reengarogue, 

52 

38 

- 

Cape  Clear, 

f. 

Clear, 

69 

51 

- 

4839 

f. 

39 

34 

14065 

Do. 

m. 

Do. 

40 

33 

54 

933'/ 

Blasket, 

Blasket, 

31 

23 

57 

7887 

Knightstown, 

m. 

Valencia. 

63 

46 

- 

7888 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

64 

41 

- 

10721 

Corobeg 

m 

Do. 

54 

33 

- 

10722 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

53 

31 

- 

10819 

Ballyhearney, 

ni. 

Do. 

83 

54 

10820 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

88 

.49 

Island 

Schools. 
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.Appendix.  jii. — List  of  Ninety-nine  Island  Schools  in  connexion  on  30th  September, 
Section  IL,  1899,  with  Pupils  on  Rolls  on  last  day  of  Results  Year,  and  average  daily 
JBl  attendance — continued. 


Island 

Schools. 


County. 

Dist. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  Island  School. 

Name  of  Island  on  which 
situated. 

f umber  of 
Pupils 
n Rolls  on 
last  (lay 
of  Results 

Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

Galway, 

26 

13927 

Innisbofin,  . 

m. 

Innisbofin,  . 

66 

40 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13928 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

69 

40 

Ditto,  . 

- 

14445 

Innishark,  . 

Innishark,  . 

43 

32 

Ditto,  , 

34 

10252 

Oatquarter, 

Arranmore, 

149 

107 

Ditto,  . 

— 

11938 

Inishnee, 

Inishnee,  . 

55 

33 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12338 

Jnisbmaine, 

m. 

Iniskmaine, 

53 

46 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

12330 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

45 

37 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12340 

Killeany, 

Arranmore, 

89 

61 

Ditto, . 

- 

12342 

Onaght, 

Do. 

94 

66 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12367 

Omey, 

Omey, 

22 

14 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12641 

Annaghvane, 

Annaghvane, 

35 

25 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12642 

Innisturk,  . 

Innisturk.  . 

25 

18 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

12826 

Innishbarra, 

Innishbarra, 

25 

16 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12854 

Innishmacatreer, 

Innishmacatreer,  Lough 

20 

13 

Corrib. 

Ditto,  . 

- 

12901 

Gorumna,  . 

52 

31 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13030 

Illaneeragb, 

Illaneeragh, 

28 

16 

Ditto, . 

- 

13043 

Innishtrawar, 

Innishtravin, 

17 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13146 

Mynish, 

Mynish, 

81 

48 

Ditto, . 

- 

13322 

m. 

Inni  shear,  . 

54 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13323 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

58 

40 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13416 

Lettermullen, 

Lettermullen, 

155 

97 

Ditto,  . 

— 

13526 

m. 

Gorumna,  . 

52 

38 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

13527 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

48 

36 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

13528 

Do. 

104 

62 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13699 

Lettermore, 

Lettermore, 

69 

51 

Ditto,  . 

- 

14103 

In  isb  turbot, 

Turbot, 

37 

23 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13952 

Lettercallow, 

Lettermore, 

55 

35 

Ditto,  . 

- 

14128 

Inishlacken, 

Inishlacken, 

37 

Ditto,  . 

- 

14498 

Dynish,  , 

Dynish, 

30 

16 

Ditto,  . 

- 

14659 

m. 

48 

44 

Ditto,  . • 

- 

14660 

Do., 

f. 

Do. 

60 

Ditto,  . 

- 

14724 

Trabane, 

Gorumna,  . 

57 

Ditto,  . 

- 

14746 

Mason, 

2‘2 

Ditto,  . 

- 

14747 

Feenish, 

Feenish, 

Ditto,  . 

34a 

11788 

Tawin, 

Tawin, 

25 

Ditto,  . 

42 

11885 

Islandeady, 

Islandeady, 

Mayo, 

20 

13384 

Inniskea,  South,  . 

Inniskea,  South,  . 

36 

31 

Ditto,  . 

- 

14565 

Do.  North, 

Do.  North, . 

59 

Ditto, . 

26 

2307 

Achill,* 

Ditto,  . 

- 

2308 

Do. 

144 

Ditto,  . 

- 

2309 

Dooega, 

Do. 

Ditto,  . 

- 

8309 

Buncranny,  . 

f. 

Do.  . 

35 

Ditto, . 

- 

8547 

Valley, 

Do. 

Ditto, . 

9557 

Do. 

Ditto,  . 

- 

10935 

Saula,  * , 

Do. 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13130 

Bunnacurry  Monastery, 

Do. 

50 

Ditto,  . 

_ 

13174 

St.  Columbia's, 

Inishturk,  . 

“1 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13177 

St.  Brigid’s, 

Clare, 

2A 

Ditto,  . 

— 

13311 

St.  Patrick’s, 

Do. 

19 

Ditto, . 

- 

13357 

Cullenmore, 

Cullenmore,  . 

39 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13409 

Dooagh, 

m. 

Achill,* 

Ditto,  . 

- 

13410 

Do. 

t. 

Do. 

Ditto, . 

13761 

Achillebeg,  . , 

Achillebeg,  . 

Sligo, 

12 

9016 

Coney,  . 

Coney, 

27 

19 

Ditto,  . 

- 

9847 

Innismurray, 

Inuismurray, 

23 

Total,  . • 

5,422 

3,632 

* Now  connected  with  mainland  by  a bridge. 
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IV.— List  of  Thirty-four  National  Schools  attended  by  Children  of 
Industrial  Schools,  certified  under  the  Act. 


11752 

359 

101 10 

7315 

0376 

7651 

15059 

4572 

8414 

13615 

13381 


11986 

10162 

13439 

4515 

13190 

6632 

6339 

13302 

12255 


13240 


Armagh, 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone, . 
Clare,  . 
Cork,  . 

Kerry,  . 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

Waterford, 
Longford, 
Louth,  . 

Westmeath, 

Wexford, 

Wicklow, 

Galway, 

Mayo,  . 

Koscommoo, 

Sligo, 


Middletown,  , 

St.  Martha’s,  Monaghan, 

St.  Catherine’s,  Strabane,  . 
Ennis,  . 

St.  Coleman’s,  Queenstown, 
Clonakilty  (St.  Aloysius),  . 
Baltimore  Fishery,  . 

Kinsale, 

Passage  West,  Cork, 

Pembroke  Alms,  Tralee, 

St.  Joseph’s  Home,  Killarney 

St.  Vincent's,  Limerick, 

St.  Augustine’s,  Templemore, 
St.  Louis,  Thurles,  . 
Tipperary,*  . 

St.  Francis,  Cashel, 


Cappoquin,  . . 

Our  Lady  of  Succour,  Ncw- 
townforbes. 

Dundalk, 

House  of  Charity,  Drogheda, 


Mount  Carmel,  Moate, 
St.  Michael’s,  Wexford. 
St.  Michael’s,  , 


inft. 


Oughterard, 

St.  Anne’s,  Galway, 
Clifden, 

St.  Bridget’s,  Loughrea, 
Ballinasloe, . 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s, 

St.  Columba’s,  Westport, 

St.  Monica’s,  Roscommon, 
St.  Joseph’s,  Athlon e, 

St.  Laurence’s,  Sligo,  . 
Banada,  ' . 


Sisters  of  St.  Louis, 
Do., 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Lay  Teachers,  . 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Do., 


Do., 

Do., 


Do., 


Do., 

Presentation  Sisters, . 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Presentation  Sisters,. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

Do., 

Do., 

French  Sist.of  Charity, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Sisters  of  Charity, 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Sisters  of  Charity, 


Number  of | 
Industrial 
Pupils 
>n  Roll  on 
last  day 
|of  Results 
Year. 


Average 
Daily 
Attend- 
ance of 
| Industrial 
Pupils. 


35 

45 

46 

57 

37 

86 

130 

87 

52 

71 

80 


60 

42 

69 

50 

83 


73 

32 

35 

64 

63 

86 

46 

55 

77 


44 

133 


112 

18 


2,140 


No  pupils  presented  for  examination.  Department  since  removed  from  list, 


Industrial 
Depart- 
ments 
(under  the 
Act). 


27 

49 

51 

53 


106 

115 


64 

70 


59 

42 

70 

51 

78 


35 
■ 57 
64 
80 
45 

48 

83 

33 

120 

115 

18 
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V. — List  of  Names  of  Sixty-five*  Schools  in  which  Special  Grants  of 
Salary  in  aid  of  Industrial  Instruction  were  available,  under  Rule  155, 
for  Year  ended  30th  September,  1899. 


Ha,l£-timo 

pupils. 


special 
grants  for 
industrial 
instruc- 
tion. 


County. 


Antrim, 

Armagh, 

Donegal, 

Down, 


Monaghan. 


Kerry, 


7059 

4415 


9725 

7508 


859 

5617 

13899 


7315 

11800 

13374 


3828 

6376 

10232 

10047 

4268 

13762 

8430 

7651 

13661 

148J3 

4572 

5257 


545 

13530 

14952 

13381 


13051 

8320 


7439 

14625 

9296 

10684 


6032 


Crumlin-road,  Convt. 


Crossmaglen,  f. 
Ballyshannon,  Convt. 
Rostrevor  „ 

Canal-street,  „ 


Monaghan.  „ 
Carrickmacross  Indl. 
Do.  Convent. 


Ennis,  Convent. 
Kilkee,  „ 

Kilrush,  „ 


Youghal,  „ 
Queenstown.  „ 
Kanturk,  „ 
Macroom,  „ 
Doneraile,  „ 
Castletownbere,  Con 
Skibbeveen,  Convent] 
Clonakilty,  „ (2). 
St.  Mary’s, 
Rosscarbery, 

K insale, 

Bandon, 


Tralee,  Convent  (1). 
Moyderwell  ,, 
Castleisland  „ 
Killarney  (Mercy), 
Convent. 

Killarney  (Pres.), 
Convent. 

Kenmare  Convent. 


Abbeyfeale  Convent, 
Doon,  „ 

Adare,  „ 

Mt.  St.  Vincent’s, 
Convent. 

St.  Catherine’s,  Con- 
vent. 

St.  Anne’s,  Conveut. 


County. 


Tipperary, 


Carlow,  . 
Dublin,  . 


Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 


Longford, 


Louth,  . 
Meath, 


Queen’s, 

Wexford, 


Galway, 
Mayo,  . 


581 

8903 

11872 

13107 


11461 

13020 


1149 


2018 

7546 

14586 

753 


13373 


13885 

10478 

10835 


12942 

13846 


7472 

12489 


967 

12966 


4515 

13439 

13208 


14176 

13302 


Cashel,  Convent. 
Fetbard,  „ 

Carrick-on-Suir,  „ 
St.  Joseph’s,  „ 

Dungarvan  Con.  (1) 
Stradbally,  „ 

Carlow,  „ 


King’s  Inns-street, 
Convent. 

Baggot-st.,  Convent. 
Golden- bridge,  „ 
Blackrock,  „ 
Central  Model,  Fern. 


St.  Michael’s,  Con- 


Kilkeuny  Convent. 
St.  Patrick’s,  „ 
Castlecomer,  „ 


St.  Joseph’s, 
Granard, 


Navan, 
Oldcastle,  Fem. 


$ f ) 

„ (2). 


Stradbally,  Convent. 


New  Ross,  „ (1). 
St.  Mary’s,  George  V 
street,  Convent. 
Templesbannon  „ 


N.T.  Smith,  Convent 
Oughterard,  „ 

Gort,  )i 


St.  John’s, 

St.  Francis  Xavie 


5 Sixty-one  of  these  are  Convent  Schools. 

VI. — Half-time  Pupils  attending  National  Schools. 

(Extract  from  Commissioners’  Rules.  Edition  of  1898.) 

4s  4s  4=  4;  ' 4s  4s  .. 

244.  The  following  attendances  qualify  for  presentation  for  fees  to  the  teachers 
at  the  annual  results  examinations,  pupils  who  attend  National  Schools  for  ball 

time,  siz.  . 200  days  of  2 hours  a day, 

135  days  of  3 hours  a day, 

100  days  of  4 hours  each  day, 

80  days  of  5 hours  each  day, 

66  days  of  6 hours  each  day,  . j < 

The  teachers  shall  adopt  such  a system  of  marking  half-time  pupils  who  at  en 
for  more  than  four  hours,  as  will  afford  a means  of  check  on  the  accuracy  o 1 
records. 

In  the  case  of  schools  having  two  meetings  in  the  day  the  following  airiing^ 
ment  applies : — 


200  attendances  of  2 hours  each. 
135  attendances  of  3 hours  each. 


f The  time  fixed  must  be  two  or  more  complete  hours.  Fractions  of  an 


hour  cannot  be  included. 
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List  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  National  Schools  attended  by  Half- 
time pupils  in  Schools  examined  for  the  results  periods  ended  within 
the  Twelve  Months  to  30th  September,  1899 — the  number  of  such 
Half-time  pupils  on  the  Rolls  on  the  last  day  of  Results  Year  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  Half-time  pupils. 


COUNTT. 

Dist. 

Roll 

Number. 

School. 

Number 

of 

Half-tim 
pupils  or 
Rolls  on 
last  day 
of  Result 
Year. 

Average 
daily  at- 
tendance 
of 

Half-time 

pupils. 

Antrim, 

3 

9634 

Balnamore,  . 

28 

„ 

„ 

11137 

Liscolman, 

2 

4 

3592 

Guy’s, 

m. 

30 

12 

,, 

„ 

7757 

Do. 

f. 

61 

26 

» 

„ 

7966 

Harryville  (2), 

4 

3 

„ 

,, 

7967 

tlo.  (1), 

f. 

19 

8 

„ 

12565 

Ballymoney-street, 

f. 

21 

» 

„ 

12599 

Do. 

16 

8 

1224 

Edenderry, 

f. 

84 

,, 

„ 

1979 

Crumlin, 

2 

» 

„ 

4223 

Lisburn, 

18 

10 

„ 

4224 

Do. 

f. 

17 

5794 

Seaman’s  Friend  Society, 

72 

,, 

7319 

Wolfhill, 

71 

» 

„ 

7553 

Ekenhead, 

29 

V 

8066 

Springfield,  . 

23 

10 

8516 

Ligoneil  Village, 

19 

7 

„ 

8584 

Old  Lodge  Road, 

3 

2 

» 

8585 

Do. 

17 

» 

8804 

Wolfhill  Mill, 

32 

13 

„ 

9950 

Conway-street, 

m. 

38 

7 

„ 

9951 

Do. 

f. 

33 

16 

» 

„ 

10072 

Crumlin-road, 

91 

„ 

10336 

Do. 

f. 

138 

69 

„ 

10338 

Holycross, 

m. 

41 

19 

» 

10339 

' Do. 

f. 

62 

25 

10435 

Jeunymount,  . 

196 

80 

„ 

10566 

St.  Catherine’s, 

30 

8 

» 

„ 

11305 

Hilden, 

162 

80 

11449 

St.  Mark’s,  . 

63 

» 

11482 

Greencastle,  . 

24 

12 

11483 

Do. 

f. 

27 

14 

» 

12838 

Edcnderry,  . 

m. 

115 

53 

’> 

13616 

Star  of  the  Sea, 

25 

» 

13745 

Craig-street,  . 

71 

35 

13931 

St.  Paul’s  (2), 

9 

11 

„ 

14138 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent, 

121 

53 

» 

„ 

14691 

Ballysillan,  . 

18 

6 

» 

15061 

Mayo-street,  . 

8 

11 

8a 

27 

Whiteliouse  (1), 

38 

17 

2649 

White  Abbey, 

m. 

20 

11 

” 

„ 

2650 

Do. 

f. 

29 

11 

» 

4564 

Monkstown,  . 

5 

1 

» 

4671 

Bruce  Memorial, 

4 

2 

„ 

5430 

Cogry  Mills,  . 

25 

12 

„ 

7836 

Doagh, 

m. 

5 

2 

’’ 

„ 

7837 

Do.  . . 

f. 

9 

4 

t) 

„ 

8368 

Barnmills, 

59 

25 

” 

„ 

10135 

Whitehouse,  . 

8 

3 

>* 

„ 

10136 

Do. 

f. 

5 

1 

” 

„ 

9063 

Mossley, 

58 

25 

11426 

Whiteabbey  (2), 

35 

16 

„ 

11712 

Ballyclare, 

m. 

11 

4 

” 

11713 

Do. 

f. 

10 

2* 

— 

” 

12221 

Parkgate, 

13 

7 
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List  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  National  Schools  attended  by 
Half-time  pupils,  &c. — continued . 


Number 

of 

Half-time 

Dist. 

Roll 

School. 

pupils  on 
Rolls  on 

last  day 
of  Results 

Year. 

8a 

13317 

Tymoge, 

9 

„ 

13986 

Church-street,  . 

14157 

Whitewell,  . 

7 

9 

4714 

Dunmurray,  . 

6995 

St.  Mary’s, 

m. 

25 

6996 

f. 

58 

7340 

St.  Peter’s, 

f. 

189 

■ ff 

8612 

Campbell’s-row, 

288 

9024 

Hutchinson-street  (1), 

11160 

Linfield  Mill, 

161 

12082 

St.  Peter’s,  . 

m. 

51 

13883 

Derriaghy, 

7 

14382 

Lambeg  Village, 

14983 

Dunmurray  (2), 
Trinity, 

„ 

15024 

f. 

9a 

7262 

Milford-street, 

45 

9718 

Do. 

m. 

42 

12047 

York-road, 

14737 

St.  Joseph’s  (York-road), 

m. 

12 

” 

14738 

Do. 

30 

11 

5356 

Portadown  (1), 

m. 

10 

8935 

Tliomas-street, 

12441 

Portadown  Convent,  . 

5 

12590 

Edgarstown  (1), 

40 

13490 

Edenderry, 

3 

„ 

13497 

Edgarstown  (2) , 

,, 

13628 

Corcrain, 

m. 

2 

13629 

Do. 

f. 

3 

14374 

Water-street, 

16 

3174 

Markethill, 

f. 

7647 

Darkley, 

m. 

4 

8165 

Mullavilly  (1), 

8220 

Mount  St.  Catherine  Cfcnven 

8403 

Tandragee, 

m. 

„ 

8404 

Do. 

8702 

Milford, 

4 

9640 

Darkley, 

f. 

14 

10490 

St.  Patrick’s,  . 

11684 

Drelin  court,  . 

m. 

11685 

Do. 

f. 

5 

11720 

Tamnamore, 

12365 

St.  Patrick’s,  . 

Mullavilly  (2), 

m. 

27 

12663 

H 

13112 

St.  James’s,  . 

m. 

13113 

Do. 

f. 

14384 

Grange, 

3 

14606 

Grove, 

14756 

Cabra, 

4 

19 

6236 

Bessbrook, 

m. 

6237 

Do, 

f. 

26 

7508 

Canal-street  Convent, 

46 

11329 

13868 

Ballybot, 

Magbernahely  Convent, 

46 

13922. 

Do.  . 

m. 

58 

9 

10346 

Largymore,  . 

82 

11120 

Ballylesson,  . 

„ 

11436 

Ravarnette,  . 

13462 

Blaris, 

10 

3874 

Millstreet, 

5 

” 

4657 

Newtownards  (2), 

Average 
daily  at- 
tendance 
of 

Half  timo 
pupils. 


Antrim, 


Armagh, 


Down, 


3 

4 
12 
29 
91 

122 

3 
73 
24 

4 
7 

5 
3 


47 

7 

12 


2 

11 

12 

20 

4 

22 

27 

36 

1 
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List  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  National  Schools  attended  by 
Half-time  pupils,  &c. — continued. 


Down, 


Tyrone, 


Cork, 

Waterford, 

Dublin, 


Roll 

Number. 


6523 

6641 

8576 

9094 

11542 

11598 

12191 

12580 

12581 
200 
201 

4811 

4812 
6594 
8590 

10295 

11138 

11430 

1246 

1486 

3745 

4648 

6024 

10793 


11586 

11587 
407 

2254 

2255 
5184 
9155 
9681 

10179 

11171 

11936 

11937 
11968 
12440 
13232 
13256 
13814 
14458 


14105 

7225 

5260 


St.  Mathew’s, 
Newtownards  (1), 
Beersbridge,  . 
Anne-street,  . 
Greenwell -street. 
Comber  Spinning  Mill, 
Castlegardens, 
Londonderry, 

Do. 

Dromore  (1), 

Do.  (1), 

Gilford  Mill,  . 

Do. 

Fortescue, 

Tonaghmore, 

Dromore  (4), 

Church-  street, 
Scapatrick,  . 
Annsboro’ 

Do. 

Shrigley. 

Irish-street  (Killyleagh), 
Killyleagh,  . 
Drumaness  Mills, 


Sion  Mills,  ■ 

Do. 

Gortalowry, 
Brackaville, 

Do. 

Loy  Old, 

Coal  Island, 

Loy, 

Benburb, 
Anaghmore, 
Derryloran, 

Do. 

John-street, 

Lower  Market, 
Anne-street, 
Gortgonis, 
Cookstown  Convent, 
Dungannon  Convent, 


Clarence-street  Convent, 


Mayfield, 
St.  Mary’s, 


Number 

of  i 

Half-time| 
pupils  on 
Rolls  on 
last  day 
of  Results 
year. 


Total — 160  Schools, 


208 

1* 

10 

33 

63 
J2 
16 

4 

5 

64 
48 

4 

1 

2 

1 

67 

13 

14 
33 
21 
14 
37 


4,753 


Average 
daily  at- 
tendance 
of 

Half-tim< 

pupils. 


1 
5 
12 
28 
5 
7 
1 
2 
26 
20 
. 2 
1 
1 
1 

28 

9 

7 

18 

11 


20 

17 

6 

6 

7 
3 
1 

5 
1 
1 

6 
2 
1 
3 

8 
3 
2 


2,179 
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jppendix.  VII List  of  Thirty  Evening  Schools  in  operation  in  1899. 


Section  n. 
D. 


Evening 

Schools. 


County. 

District. 

Roll  No. 

Name  of  Evening  School. 

Number  of 
Pupils  on 
Roll  on  last 
day  of 

RcsultsYoar. 

Average 

Daily 

Attondanoe. 

Antrim,  . . 

9 

6963 

Belfast  3V1  odel. 

m. 

77 

58 

Armagh, 

11 

9719 

Edward-street  Convent, 

103 

G4 

15 

2837 

Maghery, 

45 

27 

16 

13112 

St.  James’, 

m. 

38 

„ 

- 

10490 

St.  Patrick's, 

f. 

33 

27 

23 

13259 

St.  Joseph’s, 

m. 

46 

32 

13425 

St.  Mary’s, 

m. 

67 

53 

Londonderry,  . 

7 

308 

Knocknagin, 

Keenaught, 

m. 

41 

26 

. 

- 

9609 

30 

- 

4718 

Draperstov/n, 

m. 

64 

„ 

- 

9979 

Brachalislea, 

m. 

Tyrone, 

14 

5680 

Koscavey, 

36 

■28 

- 

1382 

Rarogan, 

Mullinahoe, 

m. 

50 

15 

4151 



" 

13487 

Loy  Convent,*  . . 

115 

87 

Cork, 

60 

11998 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s, 

f. 

39 

26 

Kerry,  . 

57 

15281 

Killarney,* 

92  ! 

52 

Dublin, 

30 

3007 

St.  Michan’s, 

m. 

47 

25 

_ 

15056 

St.  Vincent’s  Convent,  . 

1-3 

37 

14182 

St.  Kevin’s,* 
St.  Audoen’s, 

130 

_ 

1839 

m. 

33 

_ 

6978 

Inchicore  Model, 

m. 

43 

40a 

752 

Central  Model,  . 

m. 

40 

5640 

West  Dublin  Model, 

m. 

45 

„ 

- 

15068 

St.  Andrew’s,*  . 

150 

Longford, 

28 

1420 

Cloneen, 

37 

24 

29 

- 

12813 

St.  Columba’s,  . 

m. 

Wicklow,  . 

40 

7074 

Kilcool, 

32 

18 

Leitrim, 

28 

3942 

Drumadorn,  . 

m. 

76 

47 

Mayo, 

21 

13302 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s, 
Total,  . 

43 

1,912 

24 

1,208 

* This  Evening  School  has  a separate  Roll  Number. 
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Table  No.  1.— Classification  of  8,650  National  Schools  in  regard  to 
cleanliness  of  School-rooms  and  Children,  also  Out-Ofiicus. 


District  and  Centre. 

Good. 

Middling. 

1.  Letterkenny, 

Ill 

20 

2.  Londonderry, 

115 

29 

2A. 

32 

2 

3.  Coleraine,  . 

122 

26 

4.  Ballymena, . 

61 

57 

5.  Donegal, 

75 

30 

6.  Strabane,  . 

59 

69 

„ f Hagherafelt, 

63 

'•  i Castledawson 
( pro  tern.) 

105 

8.  Belfast,  North,  . 

8A.  Carrickfergus,  . 

129 

15 

9.  Belfast,  South,  . 

117 

10 

9A.  „ . . 

30 

10 

( Newtownards, 

J 140 

15 

IU-  { Belmont,  Belfast, 
(pro  tern.) 

11.  Lurgan, 

85 

28 

12.  Sligo,  . . . 

81 

30 

13.  Enniskillen, 

75 

47 

14.  Omagh, 

120 

27 

15.  Dungannon, 

91 

1 

16.  Armagh, 

67 

64 

17.  Downpatrick,  . 

113 

15 

18.  Monaghan, 

79 

55 

19.  Newry, 

101 

35 

20.  BaUina, 

95 

17 

21.  Ballaghadereen, . 

96 

28 

22.  Boyle, 

93 

5 

23.  Cavan, 

86 

49 

24.  Bailiehorough,  . 

79 

29 

25.  Dundalk, 

92 

30 

26.  Westport,  . 

139 

7 

27.  Roscommon, 

79 

35 

28.  Longford,  . 

117 

16 

29.  Trim,  . 

120 

6 

B. 

School-rooms. 

C. 

Children. 

Good. 

Middling. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Middling. 

£ 

w 

138 

28 

4 

144 

26 

- 

103 

47 

10 

105 

43 

12 

33 

2 

33 

2 

- 

144 

10 

3 

123 

31 

3 

75 

64 

11 

58 

85 

7 

90 

39 

20 

103 

44 

2 

101 

47 

6 

69 

80 

5 

86 

72 

- 

68 

90 

- 

100 

43 

- 

112 

30 

1 

135 

21 

- 

136 

20 

- 

113 

14 

- 

118 

9 

24 

14 

2 

30 

8 

2 

140 

15 

3 

149 

6 

3 

107 

25 

1 

114 

17 

2 

107 

37 

1 

112 

30 

3 

96 

57 

- 

110 

43 

- 

110 

32 

10 

127 

22 

3 

94 

3 

- 

89 

8 

78 

72 

4 

101 

53 

- 

132 

9 

2 

139 

4 

74 

70 

8 

77 

70 

5 

77 

64 

- 

80 

61 

- 

98 

40 

7 

104 

37 

4 

53 

72 

15 

27 

95 

18 

110 

18 

- 

120 

8 

120 

31 

- 

104 

47 

- 

132 

13 

6 

100 

48 

3 

97 

28 

6 

121 

10 

- 

132 

28 

- 

144 

16 

- 

102 

38 

6 

59 

87 

- 

119 

19 

8 

132 

14 

- 

120 

18 

- 

117 

21 
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Table  No.  1.— Classification  of  8,650  National  Schools  in  regard  to 
cleanliness  of  School-rooms  and  Children,  also  Out-Offices continued. 


District  and  Centre. 

A. 

Out-Offices. 

B. 

School-rooms. 

C. 

Children. 

& 

Good. 

Middling. 

'd 

ci 

M 

None. 

Good. 

Middling. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Middling. 

Bad. 

Total  Num 
of  School 

30.  Dublin,  North,  . 

114 

29 

- 

1 

132 

12 

- 

132 

12 

144 

30A.  „ . . 

42 

2 

- 

- 

41 

3 

- 

44 

- 

_ 

44 

31.  Ballinamore, 

109 

7 

1 

24 

102 

38 

1 

119 

22 

_ 

141 

32.  Tuam,  . 

69 

31 

25 

7 

51 

50 

31 

48 

73 

11 

132 

33.  Mullingar,  . 

74 

57 

8 

12 

92 

48 

11 

92 

58 

1 

151 

34.  Galway, 

116 

12 

7 

11 

120 

14 

12 

130 

12 

4 

146 

34A.  „ . . 

36 

9 

- 

1 

39 

7 

- 

39 

7 

_ 

46 

35.  Ballinasloe, 

91 

11 

32 

10 

102 

29 

13 

143 

_ 

1 

144 

36.  Parsonstown, 

49 

60 

20 

16 

60 

70 

15 

70 

70 

5 

145 

37.  Dublin,  No.  3, 

97 

24 

6 

- 

117 

9 

1 

115 

10 

2 

127 

39.  Listowel, 

87 

30 

- 

8 

79 

46 

- 

88 

37 

_ 

125 

40.  Dublin,  South,  . 

112 

38 

- 

5 

120 

35 

- 

110 

37 

8 

155 

40A.  „ . . 

38 

6 

- 

- 

36 

6 

- 

33 

9 

_ 

42 

41.  Portarlington,  . 

104 

21 

7 

9 

115 

25 

1 

118 

22 

1 

141 

42.  Gort,  . . . 

97 

22 

7 

9 

110 

21 

4 

123 

12 

_ 

135 

43.  Templemore, 

57 

17 

11 

44 

56 

55 

18 

69 

53 

7 

129 

44.  Athy,  . 

119 

10 

2 

12 

118 

24 

1 

128 

14 

1 

143 

45.  Ennis,  . 

75 

20 

22 

15 

67 

47 

18 

78 

49 

5 

132 

46.  Tipperary,  . 

57 

3S 

4 

21 

72 

32 

16 

78 

38 

4 

120 

47.  Kilkenny,  . 

114 

27 

1 

11 

135 

16 

2 

136 

17 

_ 

153 

48.  Toughal,  . 

77 

43 

5 

5 

80 

39 

11 

93 

37 

130 

49.  Waterford, 

75 

45 

15 

7 

98 

37 

7 

113 

27 

2 

142 

50.  Enniscorthy, 

95 

41 

7 

10 

85 

60 

S 

90 

55 

8 

153 

51.  Limerick,  . 

60 

44 

6 

12 

80 

42 

_ 

98 

26 

122 

52.  Itathkeale,  . 

70 

44 

- 

4 

74 

37 

7 

92 

21 

5 

118 

53.  Clonmel, 

100 

5 

2 

14 

104 

15 

2 

109 

12 

121 

54  Tralee,  . 

. 50 

44 

5 

14 

SO 

30 

3 

78 

34 

1 

113 

55.  Millstreet, 

95 

14 

4 

3 

87 

27 

2 

70 

43 

3 

116 

56.  Mallow, 

64 

28 

17 

3 

66 

41 

5 

82 

30 

112 

67.  Killarney,  . 

80 

42 

7 

1 

84 

26 

20 

70 

50 

10 

130 

58.  Bantry, 

72 

21 

7 

33 

91 

33 

9 

103 

30 

133 

59.  Dunmanway,  .- 

99 

14 

1 

5 

101 

15 

3 

115 

4 

119 

60.  Cork,  . 

113 

23 

12 

4 

130 

18 

4 

132 

17 

3 

152 

60a.  „ 

22 

3 

- 

6 

23 

7 

1 

19 

12 

- 

31 

Total,  . 

5,720 

1,786 

414 

730 

6,187 

2,104 

359 

6,380 

2,115 

155 

8,650 

59 
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Table  No.  2. — Classification  of  8,650  National  Schools 


Condition 
of  School 
premises, 
&c. 


District  and  Centre. 


1.  Letterkenny, 

2.  Londonderry 
2a. 

3.  Coleraine, 

4.  Ballymena, 

5.  Donegal,  . 

6.  Strabane,  • • • 

„ ( Magherafelt,  Castle- I 
' [ dawson  (pro  tem.),  ) 
8 Belfast,  North, 

8A.  Carriekfergus,  . 

9.  Belfast,  South, 

C Newtownards,  Bel-  ) 
10-  i mont,  Belfast,  \ 
(pro  tem.) 

11.  Lurgan,  . 

12.  Sligo,  . 

13.  Enniskillen, 

14.  Omagh,  . 

15.  Dungannon, 

16.  Armagh, 

17.  Downpatrick, 

18.  Monaghan, 

19.  Newry,  . 

20.  Ballina,  . 

21.  Ballaghadereen, 

22.  Boyle, 

23.  Cavan,  . 

24.  Bailieborough. 

25.  Dundalk, 

26.  Westport, 

27.  Roscommon, 

28.  Longford, 

29.  Trim, 

30.  Dublin,  North, 

30A. 

31.  Ballinamore,  . 

32.  Tuam, 

33.  Mullingar, 

34.  Galway,  . 

34A.  „ • • 

35.  Ballinasloe,  . 

36.  Parsonstown, 

37.  Dublin,  No.  3, 

39.  Listowel, 

40.  Dublin,  South, 

40A.  „ 

41.  Portarlington, 

42.  Gort, 

43.  Templemore, 

44.  Athy, 

45.  Ennis, 

46.  Tipperary, 

47.  Kilkenny, 

48.  Youghal, 

49.  Waterford, 

50.  Enniscorthy,  . 

51.  Limerick, 

52.  Rathkeale, 

53.  Clonmel, 

54.  Tralee. 

55.  Millstreet, 

56.  Mallow.  . 

57.  Killarney, 

5o.  Bantry,  . 

59.  Dunmanway, 

60.  Cork, 

60A.  „ 

Total, 


No.  of 
Schools 
Returned. 

A. 

Building,  Repairs,  &c. 

Good. 

diddling. 

Bad. 

170 

119 

31 

20 

ICO 

130 

21 

9 

35 

27 

8 

157 

150 

4 

150 

96 

35 

19 

90 

39 

20 

154 

94 

45 

15 

158 

85 

67 

6 

143 

113 

24 

6 

156 

131 

19 

6 

127 

119 

8 

- 

40 

8 

29 

3 

158 

115 

26 

17 

133 

112 

14 

7 

145 

84 

50 

153 

100 

30 

23 

152 

100 

37 

97 

91 

5 

1 

154 

91 

59 

4 

143 

121 

19 

3 

152 

108 

36 

8 

141 

93 

47 

145 

96 

32 

17 

140 

77 

35 

28 

128 

88 

20 

20 

151 

116 

32 

3 

151 

113 

22 

16 

131 

98 

21 

12 

ICO 

128 

23 

9 

146 

105 

18 

23 

146 

119 

21 

6 

138 

118 

17 

3 

144 

121 

21 

2 

44 

34 

4 

6 

141 

78 

31 

32 

132 

89 

29 

14 

151 

94 

47 

10 

146 

120 

14 

12 

46 

25 

19 

2 

144 

119 

15 

10 

145 

87 

40 

18 

127 

119 

6 

2 

125 

82 

36 

7 

155 

147 

8 

42 

31 

11 

141 

119 

18 

4 

135 

115 

13 

7 

129 

79 

31 

19 

143 

91 

42 

10 

132 

75 

31 

26 

120 

82 

26 

12 

153 

144 

7 

2 

130 

73 

45 

12 

142 

89 

33 

20 

153 

75 

64 

14 

122 

70 

50 

2 

118 

86 

28 

4 

121 

33 

3 

113 

80 

27 

6 

116 

85 

25 

6 

112 

71 

29 

12 

130 

72 

37 

21 

133 

108 

16 

9 

119 

101 

15 

3 

152 

113 

31 

8 

31 

27 

2 

2 

. 8,650 

| 6,221 

1,778 

651 

Furnituro  and  Apparatus. 


Good.  Middling.  Bad. 
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in  regard  to  heads  indicated  in  the  following  Table  : — 


c. 

Promisos,  Playgrounds,  &c. 

D. 

Space  Accommodation. 

E. 

Supply  of  Books  and 
other  Requisites. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Good. 

Middling 

Bad. 

Nono. 

Good. 

Midd.- 

ling. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Midd- 

ling. 

Bad. 

54 

_ 

65 

81 

72 

17 

120 

42 

51 

29 

25 

150 

6 

4 

120 

31 

5 

- 

7 

32 

3 

- 

33 

2 

35 

3 

29 

150 

4 

3 

133 

24 

_ 

41 

15 

64 

110 

28 

12 

86 

59 

29 

7 

46 

125 

15 

9 

99 

45 

66 

42 

10 

36 

117 

30 

7 

79 

69 

6 

6 

43 

55 

18 

42 

151 

5 

2 

101 

53 

4 

7 

65 

23 

- 

55 

103 

28 

12 

132 

11 

68 

59 

- 

29 

139 

14 

3 

100 

34 

22 

8A 

114 

13 

- 

- 

121 

5 

1 

122 

6 

8 

7 

19 

27 

5 

8 

39 

1 

- 

9A 

107 

15 

10 

26 

131 

- 8 

19 

148 

10 

10 

78 

17 

23 

15 

104 

26 

3 

116 

13 

53 

49 

5 

38 

103 

31 

11 

124 

20 

57 

27 

68 

134 

16 

3 

113 

40 

88 

22 

7 

124 

22 

6 

115 

30 

89 

8 

93 

3 

1 

97 

42 

54 

10 

48 

143 

9 

2 

82 

60 

69 

40 

- 

34 

102 

36 

5 

124 

14 

5 

17 

74 

37 

41 

- 

148 

- 

4 

40 

65 

39 

17 

107 

32 

2 

73 

96 

21 

24 

107 

23 

114 

20 

93 

18 

27 

2 

105 

18 

17 

93 

45 

71 

30 

27 

- 

99 

25 

4 

115 

13 

83 

56 

3 

142 

8 

1 

116 

35 

_ 

56 

19 

57 

114 

24 

13 

142 

9 

53 

19 

49 

104 

20 

7 

108 

14 

130 

22 

4 

145 

14 

1 

123 

69 

38 

14 

25 

104 

23 

19 

99 

40 

7 

27 

96 

24 

10 

16 

121 

18 

7 

104 

34 

70 

26 

34 

129 

7 

2 

100 

32 

5 

7 

130 

10 

4 

139 

29 

11 

4 

- 

31 

12 

1 

40 

4 

_ 

92 

113 

10 

18 

133 

72 

28 

10 

71 

38 

23 

62 

61 

62 

32 

4 

53 

119 

25 

7 

147 

117 

18 

5 

130 

7 

9 

137 

27 

15 

1 

27 

15 

4 

38 

8 

- 

34A 

84 

32 

14 

14 

116 

19 

9 

127 

80 

- 

34 

120 

10 

15 

60 

60 

95 

13 

121 

2 

4 

106 

21 

85 

5 

84 

35 

6 

80 

39 

107 

5 

136 

14 

134 

20 

15 

6 

1 

38 

- 

4 

38 

4 

_ 

73 

17 

112 

16 

13 

130 

_ 

104 

10 

2 

19 

114 

13 

8 

91 

67 

8 

19 

35 

103 

15 

11 

121 

8 

43 

97 

17 

8 

21 

126 

13 

4 

86 

87 

28 

9 

8 

112 

7 

13 

115 

10 

75 

90 

15 

96 

101 

9 

1 

42 

153 

- 

_ 

117 

55 

6 

31 

93 

31 

6 

84 

46 

45 

- 

16 

113 

17 

12 

103 

32 

10 

20 

131 

4 

18 

120 

33 

20 

107 

12 

3 

80 

30 

5 

3 

104 

13 

1 

75 

38 

5 

52 

74 

35 

- 

12 

109 

8 

4 

107 

12 

9 

9 

95 

7 

11 

10 

- 

96 

11 

9 

100 

7 

17 

79 

22 

11 

27 

3 

118 

8 

4 

6 

26 

102 

15 

16 

66 

39 

28 

106 

7 

6 

115 

18 

27 

126 

22 

4 

126 

22 

4 

5 

~ 

24 

5 

2 

24 

7 

60A 

4,746 

1,829 

603 

1,472 

7,114 

1,036 

500 

6,550 

1,754 

346 

E 


Appendix. 
Section  II., 


Condition 
of  School 
premises, 
&c. 
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Appendices  to  Sixty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1899. 
APPENDIX  F.— RESULTS  EXAMINATIONS. 

Tabulations  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examinations  • 

(a.)  Of  Pupils  of  First  and  Higher  Classes  at : — 

(1.)  Ordinary  Schools. 

The  total  number  of  Ordinary  Schools  examined  for  results  for  the 
period  ended  within  the  twelve  months  to  30th  September,  1899  was 
8,063. 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  (including  infants)  on  last  day  of 
month  preceding  inspection  : — 

Boys,  349,108  ; Girls,  313,785;  Total,  662,893. 

The  average  daily  attendance  (including  infants)  for  twelve  months 
ending  last  day  of  month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examina- 
tion in  the  respective  schools  was  : — 

Boys,  225,795  ; Girls,  203,236;  Total,  429,031. 

Per-  centage  to  number  on  Rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding  inspection  647. 

Number  of  pupils  (including  infants)  qualified  by  attendance  for 
presentation  at  Examinations  for  Results  : — 

Boys,  261,424;  Girls,  239,605;  Total,  501,029. 

Number  (including  infants)  who  had  made  100  attendances  or  over 
within  the  results  year,  and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of 
inspection  for  results  fees  : — 

Boys,  251,145;  Girls,  228,290  ; Total,  479,435. 

Fer-centage  to  number  qualified,  95  7. 
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Results 

Examina- 

tions. 


The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  First 
and  Higher  Classes,  and  the  number  who  passed  in  all  the  three  sub- 
jects— Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic — at  the  annual  examinations 
by  the  Inspectors  : — 


Grades. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

Per-centage 

passed. 

Per-centage 
examined  in 
each  class  to 
total  number 
examined. 

First  Class,  .... 

68,782 

58,853 

85*6 

187 

•Second  Class, 

69,631 

54,640 

78-5 

18  fi 

Third  Class,. 

67,458 

51,698 

76-6 

18.0 

Fourth  Class, 

58,576 

37,584 

64-2 

15-7 

Fifth  Class  (First  Stage), 

45,064 

28,868 

647 

12-1 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage),  . 

32,434 

20,280 

62-5 

8-7 

Sixth  Class,. 

31,733 

19,409 

61-2 

8-5 

Total,  .... 

373,678 

271,332 

72-6 

100-0 

Printed  image  digitised  by  the  University  of  Southampton  Library  Digitisation  Unit 
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Reading. 
Class  I.,  . 

, II  , . 

„ HI-,  ■ 

„ IV.,  . 

, - Vi.,  . 

„ V*.,  . 

„ VI.,  . 


Ordinary  Schools, 

General  Abstract  of  Answering. 
i of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examinations 
First  and  Higher  Classes. 


Ill  *.f.5 


68,782  65,154  947 

69,631  63,072  90  6 

67,458  60,172  89-2 

58,576  51,137  87'3 

45,064  39,841  88  4 

32,434  29,310  90  4 

31,733  27,630  87  1 

373,678  336,316  90-0 


of  Pupils  of  Ees,u;ta 

Examina- 


Class  I.,  . 

68,782 

66,316 

96-4 

„ II.,  . 

ey,63i 

66,209 

95-1 

„ III.,  . 

67,458 

65,459 

97-0 

„ IV.,  . 

58,576 

56,169 

95-9 

„ V1., . 

45,064 

39,020 

86-8 

„ V2.,  . 

32,434 

29,818 

91  -9 

„ VI.,  . 

31.733 

28,974 

91-3 

Total,  . 

373,678 

351 ,965 

94-2 

Arithmetic. 

Class  I.,  . 

68,782 

61,629 

89-6 

„ II.,  . 

69,631 

60,649 

87-1 

„ III.,  . 

67,458 

57,687 

85-5 

„ IV.,  . 

58,576 

42,502 

72-5 

„ V1.,  . 

45,064 

33,950 

753 

„ V2., . 

32,434 

22,633 

69-8 

„ VI.,  . 

31,733 

2.1,779 

68-6 

Total,  . 

373,678 

300,829 

80-5 

SpeL'  1 

Class  I., 

68,782 

64,551 

93-8 

„ II-,  ■ . 

69,631 

61,385 

88-1 

„ HI.,  . . 

67,458 

52,727 

78-1 

» IV.,  . . 

58,576 

44,385 

75-8 

» Vi.,  . . 

45,064 

37,239 

82-6 

» V*,  . . 

32,434 

28,743 

88-6 

>,  VI.,  . 

31,733 

27,515 

86-7 

Total,  . 


373,678 

316,545 

84-7 

Classes. 

No.  of  Pupils 
examined  tor  Results 
Fees  in  subject. 

No.  of  Passes 
assigned  for  answer- 
ing in  subject. 

?cr-centageot  Passes 
to  No.  of  Pupils 
examined. 

Grammar. 

Class  III.,  . 

67,458 

54,496 

80-8 

„ iv., . 

58,576 

40,666 

69-4 

„ VL, 

45,064 

28,266 

62-7 

„ V2., 

32,434 

21,633 

66-7 

•„  VI., 

31,733 

21,976 

69-2 

Total,  . 

235,265 

167,037 

71-0 

Geography. 
Class  Ilf.,  . 

67,458 

56,265 

83 '4 

„ iv., . 

58,576 

45,870 

78-3 

,,  V1., 

45,064 

34,256 

760 

„ V2., 

32,434 

24,921 

76-8 

„ VI., 

31,733 

23,079 

72-7 

Total,  . 

235,265 

184,391 

78-4 

Agriculture. 

Class  IV.,  . 

25,974 

16,196 

62-3 

„ VL. 

20,554 

12,126 

59-0 

„ V2., 

15,212 

11,282 

74-2 

„ VI.,  . 

16,206 

11,975 

73-9  . 

Total,  . 

77,946 

51,579 

66*2 

Book-keeping. 

Class  V1., 

9,497 

6,724 

70-8 

„ V2., 

6,876 

4,685 

68-1 

„ VI  , . 

5,748 

3,866 

67'2 

Total,  . 

22,121 

15,275 

69-0 

Needlework. 
Hass  II.,  . 

30,552 

27,745 

90-8 

„ HI., 

30,270 

28,421 

93-9 

„ iv., 

26,545 

24,735 

93-2 

„ V1., 

20,647 

18,762 

909 

„ V2.,  . 

15,122 

14.035 

92  8 

,,  VI., 

13,794 

13,106 

95-0 

Total,  . 

136,930 

126,804 

92-6 

E 2 
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Appendix. 

Section  EL, 
F. 

Results 

Examina- 

tions. 

Model 

Schools. 


Tabulation  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examinations 
(2.)  Model  Schools. 

Pupils  of  First  and  Higher  Classes. 

The  total  number  of  Model  Schools  examined  for  results  for  the  periods 
ended  within  the  twelve  months  ended  30th  September,  1899,  was  76. 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  (including  infants)  on  last  day  of 
month  preceding  inspection  : — 

Boys',  5,21 1 ; Girls,  4,294;  Total,  9,508. 

The  average  daily  attendance  (including  infants)  for  twelve  months 
ending  last  day  ol  month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examina- 
tion in  the  respective  schools  was  ; — 

Boys,  3,936;  Girls,  3,091;  Total,  7,027. 

Percentage  to  number  on  Rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding  inspection,  73-9. 

Number  of  pupils  (including  infants)  qualified  by  attendance  for 
presentation  at  Examinations  for  Results  : — 

Boys,  3,983  ; Girls,  3,324  ; Total,  7,307. 

Number  (including  infants)  who  had  made  100  attendances  or  over 
within  the  results  year,  and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of 
inspection  for  results  fees  : — 

Boys,  3,814;  Girls,  3,081  ; Total,  6,925. 

Percentage  to  number  qualified,  94‘7. 


The  following  figures  show  the  number  ol  pupils  examined  in  the 
First  and  Higher  Classes,  and  the  number  who  passed  in  all  the  three 
subjects — Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic—  at  the  annual  examina- 
tions by  the  Inspectors  : — 


Grades. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

Per-centage 

pa&sed. 

Per-centage 
examined 
in  each  class 
to  total 
number 
examined. 

First  Class,  . 

728 

681 

93-5 

12-1 

Second  Class, 

816 

728 

89-2 

13-5 

Third  Class,  . . . J 

861 

760 

88-3 

14-3 

Fourth  Class,  . . 

910 

767 

84-3 

15-1 

Fifth  Class  (First  Stage), 

875 

738 

84-3 

14-5 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage),  . 

748 

653 

87-3 

12-4 

Sixth  Class,  . 

1,095 

929 

84-8 

I8'l 

Total, 

6,033 

5,256 

87-1 

ioo-o 
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Model  Schools. 

General  Abstract  of  Answering. 


Classes, 

No.  of  Pupils 
examined  for  Results 
Fees  in  subject. 

No.  of  Passes 
assigned  for  answer- 
ing in  subject. 

Percentage  of  Passes 
to  No.  of  Pupils 
examined. 

Classes. 

No.  of  Pupils 
examined  forResults 
Fees  in  subject. 

No.  of  Passes 
assigned  for  answer- 
ing in  subject. 

Percentage  of  Passes 
to  No.  of  Pupils 
examined. 

Reading. 

Grammar. 

Class  I., 

728 

652 

89-6 

Class  III., 

861 

779 

90-5 

„ n„  . . 

816 

770 

94-4 

„ iv., 

910 

764 

83-9 

„ in.,  ■ ■ 

861 

820 

95-2 

,,  V1., 

875 

628 

71-8 

„ IV.,  • ■ 

910 

883 

97-0 

„ V2., 

748 

584 

78-1 

„ V».,  . . 

875 
748 
J ,095 

839 

735 

1,063 

95-9 
98 ’2 
97-0 

„ VI., 

1,095 

817 

74-6 

„ V2., 

„ VI.,  . . 

Total, 

4,489 

3,572 

79  6 

Total, 

6,083 

5,762 

95-5 

Geography. 

Class  III., 

861 

764 

88-7 

Writing. 

„ IV., 

910 

767 

84-3 

Class  I., 

728 

660 

90-6 

„ V1.,  . 

875 

718 

82-0 

„ II., 

816 

786 

96-3 

„ V2.,  . 

748 

654 

87-4 

„ HI., 

„ iv.,  . . 

„ V1., 

861 

910 

875 

851 

887 

830 

98-8 

97-5 

„ VI., 

1,095 

910 

83-1 

Total, 

4,489 

3,813 

84-9 

„ V*.,  . . 

748 

725 

96-9. 

„ VI., 

1,095 

1,052 

96-1 

Agriculture. 

Total 

6,033 

5,791 

96-0 

Class  IV., 

190 

98 

51-6 

„ V1.,  . 

160 

103 

64-3 

Arithmetic. 

728 

633 

87-0 

„ V2.,  . 

„ VI., 

152 

176 

120 

132 

78-9 

75-0 

„ II.,  • • 

816 

757 

92-8 

Total, 

678 

453 

66-8 

„ HI-, 

861 

791 

91-9 

„ IV.,  . . 

910 

800 

87-9 

„ V*.,  . . 

875 

784 

89-6 

Book-keeping. 

„ V*.,  . . 

748 

683 

91-3 

Class  V1., 

598 

494 

82-6 

„ VI.,  . . 

1,095 

964 

88-0 

„ V2., 

„ VI., 

541 

655 

457 

549 

84-5 

83-8 

Total, 

6,033 

5,412 

89-7 

J ,794 

1,500 

83-6 

lotal,  . 

Spelling. 

Class  I., 

728 

645 

88-5 

Needlework. 

,,  II.,  . . 

816 

747 

91-5 

Class  II., 

353 

317 

89-8 

„ ni.,  . . 

861 

746 

86-6 

„ in.,  . . 

377 

352 

93-4 

„ iv.,  . . 

910 

761 

83-6 

„ iv.,  . . 

400 

379 

94-7 

„ V>.,  . . 

875 

805 

92-0 

„ Vi.,  . . 

399 

376 

94-2 

„ v>.,  . . 

748 

708 

94-6 

„ V2.,  . . 

309 

298 

96-4 

„ VI.,  . . 

1,095 

1,018 

93-0 

„ VI.,  . . 

524 

514 

98-1 

Total,  . . 

6,033 

5,430 

90-0 

Total, 

2,362 

2,236 

94-7 
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Appendix. 

Section  II., 
F. 

Besults 

Examina- 

tions. 

Convent 

and 

Monastery 

Schools. 


(3  > Convent  and  Monastery  Schools.  . 

The  total  number  of  Convent  and  Monastery  Schools  examined  for 
results  for  the  period  ended  within  the  twelve  months  to  30tli  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  was  343.  . , , , , . , 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  (including  infants)  on  last  clay 
of  month  preceding  inspection : — 

Boys,  29,102;  Girls,  78,678  ; Total,  107,680. 

The  average  daily  attendance  (including  infants)  for  twelve  months 
ending  last  day  of  month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examina- 
tions in  the  respective  schools  was  — 

Boys,  19,206;  Girls,  5 1 ,229  ; Total,  73,435. 

Percentage  to  number  on  Rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding  inspection,  66-2. 


Number  of  pupils  (including  infants!  qualified  by  attendance  for 
presentation  at  Examinations  for  Results  : — 

Boys,  19,603;  Girls,  58,542 ; Total,  78,145. 


Number  (including  infants)  who  made  100  attendances  or  over  within 
the  results  year  and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of  inspection 

Boys,  18,613  ; Girls,  53,990;  Total,  72,603. 

Percentage  to  number  qualified,  92-9. 


The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined  m the 
First  and  Higher  Classes,  and  the  number  who  passed  in  all  the  three 
subjects— Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic— at  the  annual  examine 
tions  by  the  Inspectors. 


Grades. 

Number  l 
examined. 

Number 

passed. 

Percentage 

passed. 

Percentage 
examined  in 
each  class 
to  total 
number 
examined. 

First  Class,  .... 

10,351 

9,694 

93-7 

21-2 

Second  Class, 

9,458 

8,225 

87-0 

194 

Third  Class, 

7,809 

6,759 

86-5 

16-0 

Fourth  Class,  . . 

6,825 

5,450 

79-9 

14-0 

Fifth  Class  (First  Stage), 

5,072 

4,050 

79-9 

10*4 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage),  . 

4,121 

3,370 

81-8 

8-4 

Sixth  Class,  . 

5,219 

4,204 

80  6 

10-6 

Total,  . • 

48,855 

41,752 

85-5 

100-0 
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of  National  education  in  Ireland. 

Convent  and  Monastery  Schools. 


General  Abstract  of  Answering. 

Tabulation  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examinations  of  Pupils  of 
First  and  Higher  Classes. 


Classes. 

of  Pupils 
ed  for  Results 
in  subject. 

of  Passes 
for  answer- 
n subject. 

tage  of  Passes 
. of  Pupils 
amincd. 

Classes. 

of  Pupils 
odfor  Results 
n subject. 

of  Passes 
for  answer- 
n subject. 

?o'a 

sfjj? 

Percei 
to  N 

No. 

examin 

Fees 

No. 

assigno 

ingi 

pj 
£ w 

Reading. 

Grammar. 

Class  I , 

10,351 

10,117 

97-7 

Class  III.,  . 

7,809 

6,635 

85-0 

„ n.,  . 

9,4515 

9,032 

95-5 

„ IV.,  . 

6,825 

5,334 

78-2 

hi.,  ■ 

7,809 

7,374 

94-4 

„ VL,  . 

5,072 

3,642 

71-8 

„ iv.,  • 

6,825 

6,367 

93-3 

„ V*.,  . 

4,121 

3,112 

75-5 

„ v-„  . 

5,072 

4,121 

4,821 

95-1 

„ VI.,  . 

5,219 

4,236 

81-1 

„ v»,  . 

„ VI.,  . 

3,950 

4,993 

95 ‘9 
95-7 

Total , 

29,046 

22,959 

79-0 

5,219 

Total, 

48,855 

46,654 

95-5 

Geography. 

Whiting. 

Class  III.,  . 

7,809 

6,770 

86-7 

Class  I., 

10,351 

10,274 

99-2 

» iv.,  . 

6,825 

5,504 

80-6 

„ II., 

9,458 

9,258 

97-9 

„ VL,  . 

5,072 

4,128; 

81-4 

„ HI., 

7,809 

7,707 

987 

>.  V2.,  . 

4,121 

3,379 

82-0 

„ IV., 

6,825 

5,072 

6,581 

4,692 

96-4 

„ VI.,  . 

5,219 

4,382 

84-0 

Total, 

29,046 

24,163 

83-2 

4,121 

5,219 

3,946 

4,989 

95-8 

95-6 

„ VI., 

Agriculture. 

Total, 

48,855 

47,447 

97-1 

Class  IV.,  . 

495 

311 

62-8 

„ VL, 

365 

213 

58-3 

Arithmetic. 

„ VL,  . 

317 

254 

80-1 

Class  I. , 

10,351 

9,867 

95-3 

„ VI.,  . 

399 

310 

77-7 

9,458 

7,809 

8,698 

7,134 

92-0 

91-4 

„ HI., 

Total, 

1,576 

1,088 

690 

„ IV.,  . 

6,825 

5,746 

84-2 

„ VI.,  . 

5,072 

4,423 

87-2 

Book-keeping. 

„ VL,  . 

4,121 

3,591 

87-1 

Class  VL,  . 

1,985 

1,529 

77-0 

„ VI., 

5,219 

4,437 

85-0 

„ VL,  . 

1,512 

1,178 

77*5 

Total, 

48,855 

43,896 

89-8 

l u 

T 1 

1 7flf? 

7J1  r 

Spelling. 

Class  I., 

10,351 

9,875 

95-4 

Needlework. 

» ii.,  ■ 

9,458 

8,397 

88-8 

Class  II., 

7,317 

6,776 

92-6 

„ in.,  . 

7,809 

6,242 

79  -9 

„ hi.,  . 

6,603 

6,342 

96-0 

„ IV. , . 

6,825 

5,448 

79-8 

„ IV.,  . 

5,865 

5,596 

95-4 

* VL, 

5,072 

4,518 

89-1 

VL,  . 

4,440 

4,179 

941 

„ V*.,  . 

4,121 

3,725 

90-4 

VL,  . 

3,574 

3,439 

96-2 

„ VI.,  . 

5,219 

4,765 

91-3 

„ VI.,  . 

4,582 

4,499 

98-2 

Total, 

48,855 

42,970 

88-0 

Total, 

32,381 

30,831 

95-2 
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secSpi.,  (4.)  Workhouse  Schools. 

— ,r,,a  nnmber  0f  Workhouse  Schools  examined  for  results  for  the 

IS^a-  periods^ndeT^thL  the  twelve  mouths  to  30th  September,  1899,  was 

‘““l—  fig. 

SX”86  jrumbev  of  pppilg  on  school  rolls  (including  infants)  on  last  day  of 
Results  year : — 

Boys,  2,894;  Girls,  2,167  ; Total,  5,081. 

The  average  daily  attendance  (including  infants)  for  12  months 
ending  last  ^y  of  month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examina- 
tions in  the  respective  schools  was  : 

Boys  2,482;  Girls,  1,877;  Total,  4,359. 

Percentage  to  number  on  Rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding  inspection,  86-1. 

Number  of  pupils  (including  infants)  qualified  by  attendance  for 
presentation  at  Examinations  for  Results  : 

Boy*,  2,176;  Girls,  1,621  ; Total,  3,797. 

Number  (including  infants)  who  made  100  attendances  or  over 
witunthe  results  year,  and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of 

inspection  ^ . G;rl3i  M03  ; Total,  8,415. 

Percentage  to  number  qualified,  89‘9. 


The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined  m the 
Eirst  and  Higher  Classes,  and  the  nnmber  who  passed  in  all  three 
Sh  eete-Reading,  Writing,  and  Aritbmetic-at  the  annual  exarnma- 


Grades. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

Per-oentago 
passed.  { 

Pcr-centage 
examined 
in  each  class 
o total  number 
examined. 

First  Class, 

569 

493 

86-6 

242 

Second  Class, 

518 

443 

85-5 

22-1 

Third  Class, 

485 

410 

84-5 

20’5 

Fourth  Class, 

360  I 

274 

74-8 

15-6 

Fifth  Class  (First  Stage),  . 

257 

186 

72-3 

10-9 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage), 

112 

76 

67-9 

4-7 

Sixth  Class, 

48 

34 

70-8 

2-0 

Total, 

2,355 

1,916 

81-3 

100-0 
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Workhouse  Schools. 

General  Abstract  of  Answering. 

Tabulation  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examinations  of  Pupils  of 
First  and  Higher  Classes. 


Classes. 

No.  of  Pupils 
examined  for  Results 
Fees  in  subject. 

No.  of  Passes 
assigned  for  answer- 
ing in  subject. 

Percentage  of  Passes 
to  No.  of  Pupils 
examined. 

Classes. 

No.  of  Pupils 
examined  for  Results 
Fees  in  subject. 

No.  of  Passes 
assigned  for  answer- 
ing in  subject. 

Percentage  of  Passes 
to  No.  of  Pupils 
examined. 

Reading. 

Grammar. 

Class  I., 

569 

546 

95-9 

Class  III., 

485 

423 

87-2 

„ II., 

518 

498 

96-1 

„ iv.,  . . 

366 

284 

77-6 

„ III., 

485 

456 

94-0 

„ VL,  . . 

257 

177 

68-8 

„ iv., 

366 

347 

94-8 

„ v*., 

112 

75 

66-9 

„ VI., 

257 

238 

92-6 

„ VI., 

48 

30 

62-5 

112 

104 

92-8 

Iota], 

1,268 

989 

78-0 

48 

41 

85-4 

Total,  , • 

2,355 

2,230 

947 

Geography. 

Writing. 

Class  III., 

485 

427 

88-0 

Class  I., 

569 

547 

96-1 

„ iv., 

366 

323 

88-2 

„ II., 

518 

510 

98-4 

Vi., 

257 

219 

85-2 

„ III., 

485 

463 

95-4 

„ v*., 

112 

90 

80-3 

„ IV., 

366 

359 

98-0 

„ VL, 

48 

33 

68-7 

„ VL, 

257 

228 

887 

Total, 

1,268 

1,092 

86-1 

„ VL, 

112 

104 

92-8 

„ VI., 

48 

39 

81-2 

Agriculture. 

Total, 

2,355 

2,250 

95  "5 

Class  IV., 

116 

63 

54-3 

„ VL, 

87 

58 

66-6 

„ VL, 

42 

33 

78-5 

569 

511 

89-8 

.,  VI., 

27 

23 

85-1 

„ II., 

518 

472 

91-1 

„ III., 

485 

415 

85-5 

Total, 

272 

177 

65-0 

„ IV., 

366 

281 

76-7 

„ V'., 

257 

200 

77-8 

Book-keeping. 

„ VL, 

112 

75 

66-9 

Class  VL, 

15 

14 

93-3 

„ VI. 

48 

29 

60-4 

„ VL, 

11 

8 

72-7 

„ VI.,  • . 

6 

5 

83-3 

2,355 

1,983 

84-2 

32 

27 

84-3 

Spelling. 

Class  I., 

569 

534 

93-8 

Needlework. 

„ II., 

518 

469 

90-5 

Class  II., 

192 

178 

92-7 

„ HI., 

485 

420 

86-6 

„ III., 

182 

172 

94-5 

„ iv., 

366 

300 

81-9 

„ IV., 

142 

138 

97-1 

„ V'., 

257 

220 

85-6 

„ VL, 

105 

95 

90-4 

„ V2., 

112 

100 

89-2 

„ VL, 

35 

33 

94*3 

„ VI., 

48 

39 

81-2 

„ VL, 

8 

8 

100-0 

Total, 

2,355 

2,082 

88-4 

Total, 

664 

624 

93-9 
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Appendices  to  Sixty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1899. 


(5.)  Evening  Schools. 

The  total  number  of  Evening  Schools  examined  for  results  for  the 
periods  ended  within  the  twelve  months  to  30th  September,  1899, 
was  30. 

Number  of  pupils  on  school  rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding 
inspection : — 

Males,  1,446;  Females,  466  ; Total,  1,912. 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  twelve  months  ended  last  day  of 
month  immediately  preceding  the  Results  Examinations  in  the  respective 
schools  was  ; — 

Males,  853  ; Females,  355  ; Total,  1 ,208. 

Percentage  to  number  on  Rolls  on  last  day  of  month  preceding  inspection,  63  2. 

Number  of  pupils  qualified  by  attendance  for  presentation  at 
Examinations  for  Results  : — 

Males,  813  ; Females,  289;  Total,  1,102. 

Number  of  pupils  who  had  made  50  attendances  or  over  within  the 
results  year,  and  were  present  and  examined  on  day  of  inspection  for 
results  fees  ; — 

Males,  628;  Females,  247  ; Total,  875. 

Percentage  to  number  qualified,  79 -4. 


The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  the 
First  and  Higher  Classes,  and  the  number  who  passed  m all  the  three 
subjects— Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic— at  the  annual  examma- 
tions  by  the  Inspectors  : — 


Grades. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

Percentage 

passed. 

Percentage 
examined 
in  each  class 
to  total  number 
examinod. 

First  Class, 

33 

28 

84-8 

3'8 

Second  Class,  . . 

105 

71 

67-6 

12'0 

Third  Class, 

135 

79 

58 '5 

15*4 

Fourth  Class, 

174 

87 

50-0 

19-9 

Fifth  Class  (First  Stage),  . 

146 

61 

41*8 

167 

Fifth  Class  (Second  Stage), 

L26 

40 

31*7 

14'4  . 

Sixth  Class, 

156 

67 

42*9 

17*8 

Total,  . 

875 

433 

49*5 

100-0 
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of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

Evening  Schools. 

General  Abstract  of  Answering. 

Tabulation  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examinations  of  Pupils  of 
First  and  Higher  Classes. 


: Pupils 
dfor  Results 
subject. 

f Passes 
for  answer- 
subject. 

^ §*T3 

o&i  o 

Classes. 

3 

’§•«!* 

Passes 
for  answer- 
subject. 

^ s'-d 
o ^ § 

° 'S.H 

A 

2 

• ® T 

^ rt  to 

(£ 

K|l 

£-~.s 

S © 
£ 

Arithmetic. 

Reading. 

Class  I., 

33 

30 

90-9 

33 

29 

87-9 

„ II., 

105 

84 

80-0 

„ II-,  • • 

105 

85 

89-5 

„ III., 
„ IV., 

135 

174 

81 

98 

60  0 
56-3 

„ III., 

135 

118 

87-4 

„ Vi., 

146 

70 

47-9 

iv..  . . 

174 

152 

87-3 

„ V2,, 

„ VI., 

126 

156 

42 

67 

33-3 

42-9 

„ v-.,  ■ • 

„ V2„  . • 

126 

117 

92-8 

Total, 

875 

472 

53 -9 

„ VI.,  . • 

156 

147 

94-2 

Spelling. 

Total,  . 

875 

785 

89-7 

Class  I., 

33 

28 

84-4 

„ II., 

105 

66 

62-8 

„ ill., 

135 

86 

63-7 

„ IV., 

174 

115 

66-1 

Writing. 

„ Vi., 

146 

104 

71-2 

Class  I., 

33 

32 

97-0 

„ V2., 

„ VI., 

126 

156 

93 

135 

73-8 

86-5 

„ II., 
„ III., 

105 

135 

97-1 

94-8 

128 

Total, 

875 

627 

71-6 

„ IV., 

17-1 

168 

96-5 

„ V«., 

146 

118 

80-8 

Book-keeping. 

„ V*., 

126 

118 

93-6 

Class  V1., 

v*„ 

4 

13 

2 

50-0 

„ VI., 

156 

145 

92 -9 

„ VI., 

17 

- 

- 

Total, 

875 

811 

92-7 

Total, 

34 

2 

5-9 

( b .)  Results  Examinations  of  Infant  Pupils. 

Tabulations  of  Proficiency  at  Results  Examination 
of  Infant  Pupils  at  : — 


- 

Number 

examined 

Number 

passed. 

Percentage 

passed. 

1.  Ordinary  Schools, 

105,757 

97,042 

91-7 

2.  Model  Schools, 

892 

860 

06-4 

3.  Convent  and  Monastery  Schools, 

23,748 

23,091 

97'2 

4.  Workhouse  Schools, 

1,060 

1,014 

95-7 
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Appendix. 

section"  ir.,  G.— INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Report,  on  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  HAVING  SPECIAL  INDUSTRIAL 

the  State  of  

Education.  DEPART  MEN  PS. 


Synopsis  of  SYNOPSIS  of  REPORTS  by  DISTRICT  INSPECTORS  on  SCHOOL 
Departments  coming  within  the  provisions  of  Rule  155 
(Industrial  Instruction),  viz. : — 

(a.)  In  a N ational  Scl)  ool  where  the  manager  desires  that  special  provision 
be  made  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  Externs,  as  well  as  of  those 
female  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  Sixth  Class,  in  embroidery  and 
other  advanced  kinds  of  needlework  or  other  approved  branches  of 
industrial  instruction  for  females,  a salary,  dependent  upon  the  .circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  be  awarded  to  a Special  Industrial  Teacher 
thoroughly  qualified  to  organize  and  conduct  such  instruction. 

(6.)  Such  Teacher  will  be  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of 
the  entire  Industrial  Education  in  the  School,  including  the  plain 
needlework,  &c.,  prescribed  in  the  programmes  of  the  several  classes, 
and  will  be  personally  responsible  for  the  efficient  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  a Special  Industrial  Class  composed  of  extern  young  women,  and 
of  such  pupils  as  may  have  passed  through  the  ordinary  literary  course 
of  the  School. 

(c.)  Each  member  of  the  Special  Industrial  Class  must  be  engaged  in 
receiving  industrial  instruction  daily,  for  such  time  as  in  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  industry  pursued,  may  be  deemed  adequate. 

(d.)  The  recognition  of  a Special  Industrial  Teacher  will  not  relieve 
the  ordinary  female  teachers  of  the  School  from  the  obligation  of 
giving  efficient  practical  instruction,  under  the  supervision  of  the  special 
Industrial  Teacher,  in  plain  needlework,  &c.,  to  the  pupils  of  the  school 
classes  as  prescribed  in  the  programmes,  and  particularly  to  the  gills 
of  the  Sixth  Class,  under  the  Alternative  Scheme  approved  for  that 
class. 

(e.)  To  warrant  the  recognition  of  a Special  Industrial  Teacher,  there 
must  be  a separate  work-room  suitably  furnished  and  used  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Special  Industrial  Class.  The  instruction,  however, 
of  the  several  classes  in  needlework,  &c.,  and  of  the  Sixth  Class  m the 
Alternative  Scheme,  may  be  carried  on  wholly  or  partly  by  the  teachers 
in  this  work-room. 

(/.)  The  remuneration  of  the  Special  Industrial  Teacher  from  the 
Commissioners,  is  limited  to  the  personal  salary  awarded  to  her,  but  the 
Commissioners  strongly  recommend  that  such  salary  be  supplemen  e 
from  local  sources  by  the  Patron  or  Manager  of  the  School. 

(g.)  In  every  Industrial  Department  a separate  Roll  Book,  and 
separate  Daily  Report  Book,  must  be  kept  for  the  Special  Industrial 
Class 
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spectors on 
Industrial 
Instruction. 
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District  B. — Ballyshannon  Convent,  County  Donegal.  Appendix. 

Industrial  Department.  Section  n„ 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  November,  „ “ 
1893.  The  branches  taught  are  hand  and  machine  knitting,  shirt  iXitria? 
making,  underclothing,  baby  linen,  altar  linen,  dressmaking,  little  Instruction, 
boys’  suits,  art  needlework,  drawn  thread  work,  Mountmellick  and  Bal|~ 
crochet  work.  shannon 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  23  externs)  was  32,  of  Co,1TeI1.1 
whom  26  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  engaged  at  machine  Si”*1 
knitting,  finishing  and  pressing  hosiery  and  shirtmaking.  The  work  ment. 
material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community  and  partly 
by  local  drapers.  Some  of  the  finished  work  is  returned  to  the  local  ‘TGliidc. 
drapers;  the  rest  is  sold;  the  pupils  receiving  from  2s.  to  15s.  per 
week. 

Die  condition  of  the  Department  is  very  satisfactory,  the  work 
done  annually  in  making  up  garments,  &c„  being  very  considerable, 
and  its  quality  and  finish  left  little  to  be  desired. 

Plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c.,  were  satisfactorily  taught  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Literary  School. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


District  8. — Crumlin  Road  Convent,  Antrim. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1868.  „„  ue 

teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  dressmaking,  under-  ment. 
skirting,  knitting  of  jerseys,  &c. ; crocheting;  Mountmellick  work,  w~ fp 
sprigging,  &c.,  &c.  O/Cmiol. 

Die  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  16  externs)  was  34,  of 
whom  17  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  engaged  at  chenille, 
hair-pin  work,  Mountmellick  work,  making  garments,  &c. 

The  work  was  very  neat  and  useful. 

The  work  material  was  supplied  partly  by  the  pupils  and  partly 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Community.  Some  of  the  finished  work  is  given 
to  the  poorer  pupils ; that  made  from  the  material  supplied  by  the 
pupils  is  put  to  their  own  use ; none  was  sold. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  good.  The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


Crumlin- 
road 
Convent 
t Industrial 


District  18. — Monaghan  Convent,  County  Monaghan. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1896. 
teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  plain  sewing  and  knitting,  mt'‘— 
cutting-out,  lace  work  (Carrickmacross)  and  embroidery.  Mr.  Keenan. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  26  externs)  was  48, 
of  whom  24  were  present  on  day  of  inspection  engaged  at  Clones  lace 
work. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community  and 
the  pupils,  and  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  to  the  Irish  Industries 
Depot,  and  to  local  traders,  each  pupil  receiving  all  the  profits  of  the 
work  made  by  her. 


Monaghan 

Convent 

Industrial 


The  ?Trt 
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Append.  In  the  Literary  School  plain  sewing,  knitting,  and  cutting-out  were 
. 7-  TT  wen  taught  to  the  different  classes  m accordance  with  the  require- 
SeCH“  ' ments  of  their  respective  programmes  The  Alternative  (Industrial) 
Reports  on  Scheme  is  adopted  in  the  instruction  of  girls  of  the  Sixth  Class  and 
Stria,  the  articles  of  dress  made  by  these  pupils  for  the  most  part  finds  its 
Instruction.  ^ their  homes.  The  pupils  of  the  Sixth  Class,  after  a two  years 
course  of  instruction,  are  admitted  to  the  Industrial  Department  as 
extems  The  work  done  by  the  pupils,  of  this  Industrial  Department 
can  be  readily  disposed  of  at  remunerative  prices. 

County  Armagh. 


Canal- 

street 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart  - 

ment. 

Mr.  Ross. 


Bostrevor 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

air.  Ross. 


District  19.— Canal-street  Convent  (Newry), 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  m operation  since  April, 
1855  The  teacher  is  well  qualified  in  all  branches  of  plain  sewing, 
also  ' in  dressmaking,  cutting-out,  knitting,  crochet,  lacemakmg 
(Limerick  and  point),  embroidery,  satin  stitch,  drawn  linen,  hem- 

StltThennutber  of  pupils  on  the  Rolls  (including  tety-nine  externs) 
was  fifty-six,  of  whom  forty-nine  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
Invaged  at  ace  work  in  a special  room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  fine 
underclothing  work  in  linen  and  silk,  embroidery,  working  monograms 
on  table  linen.  The  work  in  all  these  branches  was  of  a superior 

Chl Thf 'work  material  is  supplied  by  those  sending  orders  and  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Community.  The  finished  work  is  largely  made  to 
order-  some  is  disposed  of  by  a saleswoman  m England,  and  some  is 
sold  locally.  Payment  to  the  pupils  vanes  from  Is.  to  12s.  pel  week, 
according;  to  ability  and  industry  of  worker 

The  number  of  externs  was  somewhat  lower  than  it  was  in  1897 
or  1898  - but  the  attendance  of  those  on  Rolls  ismme  regular.  The 
work  is ’of  such  a character  as  to  command  abundant  oiders  both 
from  new  customers  and  former  patrons  Good  wages  ea™ed  ^ 

sented  in  the  Alternative  Scheme. 

District  19.— Rostrevor  Convent,  County  Down. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1868.  The 

made  to  order;  but  some  is  disposed  o f Wty  The  pip  ^ ^ 
payment  at  the  rate  o Mrom ^ fortaUe,  well  hghted  and 

^ve  been  earned  by  competent 
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workers,  yet  the  attendance  at  tliis  department  shows  no  advance.  -Appendix. 
The  work  on  hands,  mostly  fine  underclothing,  was  of  a satisfactory  Secti^  n 
character.  _G-_ 

The  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  were  thoroughly  well  up  to  the  Reports  on 
requirements  of  the  programme  in  needlework.  Industrial 

One  girl  was  presented  in  the  Alternative  (Industrial)  Scheme,  and  Instmctio,K 
gave  evidence  of  careful  instruction  in  the  branches  selected. 


District  20. — St.  John’s  Convent  (Foxford),  County  Mayo.  St.  John’s 
Industrial  Department.  Convent 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  October,  SuS 
1894.  The  teacher  is  fully  competent  to  give  instruction  in  dress-  Depart-' 
making,  the  making  of  fine  underclothing,  shirtmaking,  ecclesiastical  mcnt- 
embroidery,  art  work,  and  the  knitting  of  stockings,  jerseys,  &c.  Mr.  Semple. 

Die  number  of  pupils  on  the  Soils  (including  twenty-four-  extern®) 
was  thirty-one,  of  whom  twenty-nine  were  present  on  the  day  of  in- 
spection, engaged,  with  good  results,  at  shirtmaking,  dressmaking,  and 
knitting. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community  or 
by  customers,  and  of  the  finished  work  some  is  sold  to  shops,  and 
some  being  done  to  the  order  of  customers  is  returned  to  them. 

The  pupils  receive  from  lj.  to  5s.  per  week,  according  to  skill  dis- 
played. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  good. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


District  21.  St.  Francis  Xaviers  Convent  (Ballagiiadereen), 
County  Mayo. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  October, 
1889.  The  branches  taught  were  shirtmaking,  embroidery,  art  needle- 
work, altar  vestments  and  dressmaking. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Eoll  (including  sixteen  extems)  was 
twenty-six,  of  whom  nine  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  en- 
gaged  at  shirtmaking.  The  garments  were  well  made  and  finished 

The  work  material  is  supplied  chiefly  by  the  local  shopkeepers,  and 
partly  by  the  (religious)  Community.  The  finished  work  is  returned 
to  the  shops  and  portion  sold  by  the  nuns. 

The  pupils  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  Is.  id.  to  7s  6 d per  week 
according  to  proficiency.  ’ 

The  accommodation  and  mechanical-  facilities  afforded  by  this 
Department  were  satisfactory.  Shirtmaking  being  the  chief  industry 
taught,  a large  quantity  of  finished  garments  was  sent  out  during  the 
year  The  sewing,  including  herring-bone  stitch  and  button-holing, 
was  done  by  a liberal  machinery. 


St.  b'rancis 

Xavier’s 

Convent 

(Ballagha- 

dereen). 

Mr. 

nr  Glade. 


Distkict  24.— Carrickmacboss  National  School,  County 
Monaghan. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1847. 
teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  branches  taught 
Ihe  munb®  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  forty-one  extems)  was  Mr. 

IO] rty-three,  of  whom  fourteen  were  present,  on  the  day  of  inspection  “‘^ahop. 
engaged  at  Guipure  and  applique  lace,  and  their  work  was  excellent 
in  every  respect, 


Carrickma- 
cross 
National 
School. 
Industrial 
The  Depart- 
ment. 
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Appendix.  The  work  material  is  purchased  by  the  manager  from  the  Lace 

Section  ii.,  Depot,  in  Grafton-street,  Dublin,  and  the  finished  work  is  sold.  The 
G.  ’ workpeople  received  the  price  at  which  their  work  was  disposed  of, 

Reports  on  less  the  cost  of  materials. 

Industrial  This  school  is  doing  very  good  work  in  the  locality,  and  provides 

Instruction.  empi0ymeiLt  for  several  women  who  would  otherwise  be  idle.  The 
work  done  is  of  great  value,  and  finds  a ready  sale. 

Carrickma-  DISTRICT  24. — CARRICKMACROSS  CONVENT,  COUNTY  MONAGHAN. 

Convent,  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Depart-  This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 

ment-  1898.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  branches 
Mr.  taught. 

M‘ Mahon,  The  miTnhfir  0f  pUpils  Qn  the  Roll  (including  eighteen  extems)  was 

thirty,  of  whom  twenty-one  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 
engaged  at  applique  and  Guipure  lacemaking.  The  work  was  of  an 
excellent  character.  The  work  material  was  supplied  by  the  Lace 
Depot  in  Dublin,  and  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  through  the 
Depot,  the  workers  being  paid  the  price  for  which  their  work  was 
sold,  minus  the  cost  of  materials. 

This  department  is  conducted  in  a very  satisfactory  manner,  and 
pupils  are  not  allowed  to  forget  or  neglect,  their  literary  instruction, 
whilst  they  axe  made  wonderfully  skilful  at  lace-work.  Some 
specimens  of  lace  work  were  being  sent  for  sale  to  Dublin  on  the  day 
of  inspection,  and  they  reflected  very  great  credit  on  the  instructor. 
The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


Crossma- 
glen  Female 
National 
School, 
Iudustrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Dr  Sleede. 


District  25. — Crossmaglen  Female  National  School, 
County  Armagh. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  June,  1896. 
The  teacher  won  two  silver  medals  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
Show  at  Ball’s  Bridge.  The  branches  taught  are  different  kinds  of 

lace  work.  , . 10K 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  (including  117  externs)  was  120, 
of  whom  thirty-four  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  engaged, 
with  satisfactory  results,  at  lace  work.  . 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  teacher,  and  the  finished  work 
is  sold  to  the  Lace  Depot,  Grafton-street,  Dublin,  the  pupils  earning 
from  6s.  to  15s.  per  week,  according  to  proficiency.  Teacher  pays 
about  £100  per  month  to  the  workers. 

The  general  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain 
needlework,  knitting,  &c.,  was  good. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


Ardee  DISTRICT  25.— ARDEE  (2)  CONVENT,  COUNTY  LOUTH. 

SdusSal  Industrial  Department. 

ment.'1"  This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  November, 
DrTsTcede.  1896.  The  teacher  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  give  instruction  in 
various  kinds  of  lace  work. 
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of  N ational  Education  in  lv  eland. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  thirty-five  externs)  Appendix. 
was  thirty-nine,  of  whom  twenty  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  Section, 
engaged  at  lacemakmg,  crochet,  and  embroidery  on  silk.  The  work  G- 
material  is  supplied  from  the  school,  and  the  finished  work  is  dis-  Reports  on 
posed  of  by  private  sales  and  to  the  Lace  Depot,  in  Dublin  The  Icdustrial 
pupils  receive  the  full  price  realised,  less  value  of  material.  ’ Instruction. 

-^The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  sewing 
knitting,  &c.,  was  very  good:  the  externs  appeared  to  have  done 
their  work  in  a satisfactory  manner.  The  teaching  power  was 
adequate. 


District  28.  St.  Joseph’s  Convent  (Longford),  County  Longford.  gt  josepji,g 

Industrial  Department.  Convent 

. . (Longford), 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  April  1861  *?dustrial 
The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  plain  and  fancy  needle-  S 
work,  knitting  and  sewing  machine,  macrame  lace,  Berlin  wool  work  ~ 
art  needlework,  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  &c.  ’ O'Connor ; 

t ?rUmbf  ^ PuP^s  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty  externs)  was 
tarty-three,  of  whom  twenty-seven  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion, engaged  at  machine  knitting. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  generally  by  those  who  give  orders, 
and  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  in  the  shops  or  to  lady  visitors. 

1 he  wages  range  from  Is.  to  6s.  per  week,  according  to  circumstances. 

I he  pupils  of  the  Literary  Department  exhibited  good  proficiency 
m plam  needlework,  knitting,  &c. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


District  28. — Cranard  Convent,  County  Longford. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  was  opened  on  1st  January,  1899 
ine  teacher  is  very  expert  at  plain  and  fancy  work,  lacemaking,  &c. 

e number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty-one  externs) 
was  thirty-one,  of  whom  thirteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 
engaged  with  satisfactory  results  at  knitting  stockings,  crocheting, 
making  vests  and  petticoats,  shirt-making,  and  the  making  of  pinafores 
and  ladies’  underclothing. 

Some  of  the  work  material  is  bought  by  the  pupils,  but  it  is  mainly 
supp  led  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community.  The  finished  work  is 
weeklj  '°,riG  P00rer  children  received  a payment  of  about  2 s. 

Literal'1  ^Th^f’  ^c--  were  well  taught  to  the  pupils  of  the 

Teaching  power  adequate  and  capable. 


Granard 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Mr. 

O'Connell. 


District  29. — Navan  (2)  Convent,  County  Meath. 

w ’ Navan  (2) 

Industrial  Department.  Convent, 

Tlii  T . Industrial 

fpp  k s industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1889.  The  DePart- 
-jVr  C 61  ls  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  plain  needlework,  menl_ 
ncfU11i  lc^’  crochet,  crewel  and  drawn  thread  work,  and  ecclesi-  Mr.  Dickie. 
astical  embroidery. 

F 
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Appendix.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twelve  externs)  was 
Section  II.,  twenty-six,  of  whom  thirteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 
G‘  engaged,  with  fair  results,  at  crochet  work. 

Reports  on  The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  and 
Instruction  Wished  work  is  chiefly  given  away,  none  of  it  being  sold. 

The  proficiency  of  tlie  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  fair.  The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 

Oldcastle  DISTRICT  29. OLDCASTLE  FEMALE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL,  COUNTY  MeATH. 

National  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Industrial  This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1891. 
Depart-  The  teacher  is  well  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  dressmaking,  cloak- 
meilt-  making,  boys’  suits,  drawn  thread  work,  crocheting,  and  all  brandies 
Mr.  Didtic.  of  plain  needlework. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  ten  externs)  was 
twenty-four,  of  whom  nineteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 
engaged  with  generally  good  results  at  the  making  of  underclothing 
and  boys’  suits,  crocheting  and  quilt  making. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  managers,  and  some  by  the 
pupils,  who,  as  a rule,  buy  the  finished  work. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  sewing, 
knitting,  &c.,  was  good  in  all  respects. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


King’slimsi.  District  30.— King’s  Inns-street  Convent,  County-  Dublin. 

Convent.  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Depart?*1  This  Industrial  Depaitment  has  been  in  operation  since  April, 
ment.  1889.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  all  kinds  ot 
Mr.  Hynes,  plain  and  fancy  needlework,  dressmaking,  embroidery,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  eleven  externs)  was 
forty-two,  of  whom  thirty-nine  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion, engaged,  with  very  good  results,  at  dressmaking,  shirtmalung, 
corset  making,  underclothing,  crewel  work,  Mountmellick  work,  knit- 
ting and  crochet.  „ 

The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
munity  and  partly  by  the  pupils,  and  of  the  finished  work,  the  pupiB 
take  their  own,  and  that  supplied  by  the  nuns  is  used  for  charitable 
purposes.  None  of  the  work  is  sold. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  very  good. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


Baggot- 

street 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Mr. 

Sullivan. 


District  30a. — Baggot-street  Convent,  County  Dublin. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1888. 
The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  needlework,  dres  • 
making,  lace  work,  and  crocheting. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  seven  externs) 
twenty-eight,  of  whom  twenty-one  were  present  on  the  day  of  mspe 
tion  engaged  at  needlework  and  dressmaking.  The  work  materia 
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is  chiefly  supplied  by  the  pupils,  partly  by  the  ladies  of  the  Com-  Avpendix. 
Enmity.  The  pupils  take  home  the  work  which  they  have  made  Section  II 
The  nuns  distribute  the  work  made  from  their  materials  to  poor  JL 
children.  None  of  the  work  is  sold.  Reports  on 

The  general  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in 
sewing  and  knitting  was  good.  The  girls  in  Sixth  Class  were  taught  1”s“'u0t,0°' 
on  the  Alternative  (Industrial)  Scheme,  and  their  proficiency  in  dress- 
making and  lacemaking  was  very  good.  The  monitors  and  pupils 
who  had  already  passed  in  Sixth  Class  had  made  fair  progress,  The 
display  of  work  done  by  the  pupils  during  the  year  was  large  in 
quantity  and  excellent  in  quality.  ° 


Distbict  34.— Newtownsmith  Convent  (Galway),  County  Galway.  NelvU,wn. 

Industrial  Department.  C™  vent, 

Tins  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  July  1886  khutria)’ 
ihe  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  shirtmaking  De,)art' 
scientific  dressmaking,  crochet,  hand  and  machine  knitting,  Mount- 
melhck  work,  crewel,  embroidery,  drawn  thread  work,  point  lace  Mr- WeIP''J- 
Guipure  lace,  watch-guards,  leather  work,  bookbinding,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  thirteen  externs) 
was  twenty-four,  of  whom  nine  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 
engaged  at  bookbinding,  Mountmellick  work,  crochet,  point  lace  and 
ribbon  work.  The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Community,  and  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  by  sale,  the  workers 
receiving  from  3s.  to  5s.  per  week,  according  to  circumstances. 

A very  satisfactory  standard  of  proficiency  was  attained  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needlework,  knitting  and 
cutting-out.  6 

The  specimens  of  work  executed  in  the  Industrial  Department  were 
nighty  meritorious.  Bookbinding  is  a special  feature,  and  very  good 
Jesuits  have  been  achieved  in  this  branch. 


District  34. — Oughterard  Convent,  County  Galway.  Oughterard 

T — . Convent. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT.  Industrial 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1889.  ment. 
e eacher  is  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  plain  and  Mr  wIiDh, 
ornamental  work.  The  number  of  pupils  on  Roll  (including  eight  '* 
• erus/  was  sixteen,  of  whom  fifteen  were  present  on  the  day  of 
S?e' ^n  engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  Guipure  lace,  crochet 

m ir\ Jaa  ian  work,  drawn  thread  work,  ribbon  work,  and  Mount- 
mellick  work. 


1 id  lna^eiaa^-  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community, 

• j ® finished  work  is  disposed  of  by  private  sale,  the  pupils  being 
stan  a ra^e  ^rom  3s.  to  5s.  per  week,  according  to  circum- 


nla'  6 ^e!lerai  Pr°ficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in 
p m needlework,  knitting,  &c.,  was  very  good,  and  pupils  of  Sixth 
t]  -Sf  executed  neat  specimens  of  work  in  the  industrial  branches  of 
» P10§ramme.  The  completed  specimens  of  work  in  the  Industrial 
instr  ^1<2n^  are  §Teat  merit,  and  gave  evidence  of  very  skilful 


F 2 
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District  37. — Golden  Bridge  Convent,  County  Dublin. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1889. 
The  teacher  is  competent  to  give  instruction  in  plain  sewing,  knitting, 
crochet  work,  Limerick  lace,  scientific  dressmaking,  sewing  machine, 
&c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  nine  extems)  was 
twenty-two,  of  whom  seventeen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 
engaged  at  plain  needlework,  knitting,  crochet  work,  Limerick  lace, 
dressmaking,  and  crewel  work,  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  a 
little  by  the  pupils  themselves.  The  finished  work  is  given  to  the 
poorer  children  as  prizes;  none  is  sold,  and  the  workers  receive  no 
payment. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  satisfactory.  Four  girls  were  presented  in 
the  branches  of  the  Alternative  (Industrial)  Scheme,  when  their  pro- 
ficiency in  all  was  excellent. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


District  39. — Abbeyfeale  Convent,  County  Limerick. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  July,  1895. 
The  teacher  gives  instruction  in  plain  needlework,  knitting,  macrame, 
lacemaking,  crewel  work,  &c., 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  six  extems)  was 
thirty-five,  of  whom  thirteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 
engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  dressmaking,  shirtmaking,  lace 
work,  macrame,  and  Mountmellick  work. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community 
and  the  children,  the  finished  work  being  taken  away  by  the  pupils. 

The  plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c.,  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary 
School  is  carefully  attended  to.  The  Department  would  be  more 
successful  if  finished  work  could  be  disposed  of  by  sale,  and  at  a 
liberal  figure.  This  has  been  tried ; but  with  only  moderate  success. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


District  40. — Blackrock  Convent,  County  Dublin. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  for  about  twenty- 
five  years.  The  present  teacher,  who  was  appointed  in  April,  1890, 
is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  wool  work,  Mountmellick  work, 
dressmaking,  machine  embroidery,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  thirty  externs)  was 
forty,  all  of  whom  were  present  on  the  day  of  examination  engaged 
at  the  branches  indicated  above.  , 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  an 
by  the  pupils.  Of  the  finished  work  that  made  from  the  materia 
supplied  by  the  nuns  is  given  in  charity,  the  pupils  taking  home  t e 
garments  made  from  the  material  which  they  themselves  supphe 
None  of  the  finished  work  is  sold. 
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The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  sewing,  Appendix. 
knitting,  &c.,  was  good.  Section  n., 

The  externs  are  the  special  class  of  girls  who  are  being  prepared 
for  entrance  to  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  ” Training  College.  Reports  on 

Industrial 

Instruction. 

District  40a. — Central  Model,  County  Dublin.  Central 

Industrial  Department.  StL, 


This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  under  its  ment^ 
present  teacher  since  June,  1898.  — 

The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  5 tronge. \ 
plain  needlework,  lacemaking,  art  needlework,  embroidery,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (none  of  whom  were  externs) 
was  thirty-four,  of  whom  eighteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion engaged  at  plain  sewing,  embroidery,  lace  work,  art  needlework, 
and  drawn  thread  work.  The  work  material  is  purchased,  and  the 
finished  work  either  sold  or  taken  home  by  the  pupils,  who  receive  no 
payment. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
woik,  knitting,  &c.,  was  satisfactory.  The  teaching  power  was 
adequate.  The  work  of  the  girls  on  the  day  of  examination  was  of 
a high  quality,  and  showed  care  and  skill  upon  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 


District  42. — G-ort  Convent,  County  Galway. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  -Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1886 
no  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  embroidery,  dress- 
crS;S";n“tlgCIentifiC  CUttinS'0Ut’  lacemaI*S  (Limerick),  Irish 

wp?sftnUmu'f  0f  pUpils  °n  the  Eo11  (of  whom  were  externs) 
™ fifty-four  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 

t,aged  at  weaving,  lacemaking  (Limerick  and  crochet),  embroidery 
lttmg,  plam  dressmaking,  and  drawn  thread  work.  The  work 
frrmi^a  ls ‘supplied  by  the  sale  of  finished  work — the  pupils  receiving 
9s'  per  week>  “cording  to  circumstances.  A special 
learner  ot  weaving  was  recognised. 

Needlework  was  fairiy  taught  in  the  Literary  School;  the  pupils 

• Class  dld  .some  ver7  neat  embroidery;  but  had  not  been 
mciently  instructed  in  weaving. 

the  r I,ndus,trial  Department  itself  was  very  well  conducted,  and 
, W1  s ex  11^ited  great  taste  and  ability,  several  novelties  having 
mwdTOd,  including  the  new  Gort  black  lace,  ladies’  dressing 
vokpo  ' i *rom  ,linerL  w°ven  in  the  looms  of  the  Department — with 
flan«  j • Sl1e.lVes  in  drawn  thread  work— cloaks  made  of  Gort  napped 
T| e ^Merent  colours,  and  Roman  embroidery, 
year  6 S ™ WaS  most  orient ; and  three  experts  lectured  during  the 


Gort 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Mr.  Tibbs. 
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Appendix.  DISTRICT  44. CaRLOW  CONVENT,  COUNTY  CARLOW. 

Section  II..  , _ 

G.  Industrial  Department. 

foXstriaT  This  Industrial  Department  lias  been  in  operation  since  August, 
Instruction.  1889. 

The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  shirtmaking,  dress- 

Convent  making,  under-skirtmaking,  pinafores,  knitting  (by  hand  and 
Industrial  machine),  church  embroidery,  crochet,  Mountmellick  work,  crewel 
Depart-  work,  &C. 

e _!_  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty-two  externs) 
Mr.  Hogan.  was  thirty-two,  of  whom  twenty-five  were  present  on  the  day  of 
inspection,  engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  machine  knitting, 
shirtmaking,  underclothing,  Mountmellick  work  and  crochet.  The 
work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  and 
partly  by  the  pupils.  The  finished  work  is  either  sold,  given  in 
charity,  or  retained  by  the  pupils,  who  received  payment  in  propor- 
tion to  skill  and  amount  of  work  done — their  earnings  varied  from 
Is.  to  5s.  per  week. 

Except  in  Second  Class  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literaiy 
School  was  satisfactory  in  plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c. 

The  proficiency  in  the  Industrial  Department  was  creditable. 
Orders  from  shops  in  Carlow  were  being  executed,  and  a quantity  of 
stockings  and  shirts  were  ready  for  delivery. 

The  teaching  power  was  sufficient. 


St.  District  44. — St.  Michael’s  Convent  (Athy),  County  Kildare. 

Michael’s 

Convent  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

(Athy),  .. 

Industrial  This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  April, 

mentTt"  1895.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  art  needlework, 

— crewel  work,  Mountmellick  lace,  corset  making,  dressmaking,  slurt- 

Mr.  Hogan,  making,  knitting,  crochet,  and  all  branches  of  needlework.  The 
number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty  externs)  was  thirty- 
three,  of  whom  twenty-six  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  en- 
gaged at  dressmaking,  underclothing,  crewel  work  and  embroider)7. 
The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community 
and  partly  by  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  finished  work  is  sold,  some 
given  in  charity,  and  some  kept  by  the  pupils,  who  are  remunerated 
in  proportion  to  skill  and  amount  of  work  done. 

Plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c.,  was  well  prepared  in  the  Literary 
School. 

The  pupils  of  the  Industrial  Department  were  doing  satisfactory 
work.  The  teaching  power  was  sufficient. 


Stradbally  DISTRICT  44. STRADBALLY  CONVENT,  Queen’s  COUNTY. 

Convent, 

Industrial  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Depart-  _ . . _•  * 

ment.  This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  J anua 

Mr. ~Hogan.  1890.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  shirtmakn# 
dressmaking,  underclothing,  baby  linen,  Mountmellick  lace,  ecclea 
astical  embroidery,  Russian  embroidery,  all  lands  of  plain  nee 
work,  knitting,  and  crochet. 
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The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Koll  (including  twenty-two  extems)  4mmdtx. 
was  twenty-seven,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  present  on  the  day  of  secttoTn 
inspection,  engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  shirtmalang,  dress-  G- 
making,  baby  linen,  fine  underclothing,  and  Mountmellick  work—  Reports  on 
most  of  the  work  having  been  to  execute  orders.  Industrial 

The  work  material  is  supplied  principally  by  the  ladies  of  the  Com-  Imtn‘cli“"- 
nmnity— a small  portion  by  the  pupils — the  finished  work  being  sold 
when  made  to  order,  retained  by  pupils,  or  disposed  of  in  charity, 
the  pupils  being  paid  in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  each  worker  and 
amount  done. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  creditable.  The  pupils  of  the  Industrial 
Department  were  doing  satisfactory-  work,  and  have  constant  employ- 
ment executing  orders.  The  teaching  )-ower  was  adequate. 


District  45. — Ennis  Convent,  County  Clare. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 
1890.  The  teacher  possesses  a good  knowledge  of  the  branches 
taught : —Clare  embroidery,  Mountmellick  and  crewel  work,  plain 
and  fancy  knitting,  crochet  and  crochet  lace,  plain  needlework,  shirt- 
making, dressmaking,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  fifteen  extems)  was 
twenty-nine,  of  whom  eighteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 
engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  shirtmaking,  Clare  embroidery, 
Mountmellick  work,  plain  and  fancy  knitting,  crewel  and  crochet 
work,  and  fine  underclothing. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  ladies  of  the  Com- 
munity, and  partly  by  customers;  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of 
^y  oi  deis  and  by  sales.  The  pupils  received,  on  an  average,  5s.  per 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
woik,  knitting,  &c.,  was  good.  The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


JEnnis 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Mr. 

M'Enery. 


District  45. — Kilke'e  Convent,  County  Clare. 

Industrial  Department. 

1 n ^dustrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 
• The  teacher  is  well  qualified  to  teach  embroidery,  art  needle- 
W0V  cloc^le^3  1&C6  (point  and  Honiton),  Mountmellick  work,  Berlin 
woo  work,  dressmaking,  knitting,  and  underclothing. 

e number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty-five  extems) 
was  forty-one,  of  whom  nineteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
lon,  engag'ed,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  the  various  branches 
enumerated  above. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community ; 
june  ^le  flashed  work  is  disposed  of  by  sale  locally,  and  some  is 
t,  ven  to  the  poor.  What  remains  after  the  cost  of  the  material  and 
16  .®xPenses  of  the  sales  have  been  defrayed  is  divided  amongst  the 
P pi  s m proportion  to  their  skill  and  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 

• ,,le  Pupils  of  the  Literary  School  were  carefully  and  well  prepared 
io  various  branches  included  under  the  term  plain  needlework. 
ie  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


Kilkee 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Mr. 

M'Enery. 
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District  45. — Kilrush  Convent,  County  Clare. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  April, 
1869.  The  teacher  is  well  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  knitting, 
crochet,  lace  (point  and  Honiton),  embroidery  net,  darned  net,  drawn 
thread  work,  art  needlework,  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  applique,  dress- 
making, and  fine  underclothing,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  thirty  externs)  was 
thirty-nine,  of  whom  twenty  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 
engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  crochet,  underclothing,  point 
lace,  smocking,  wool  work,  embroidery,  &c. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  from 
Wakeford’s  (London),  Switzers’,  and  other  houses  in  Dublin.  Some 
of  the  finished  work  is  purchased  by  visitors  to  the  school,  and  the 
remainder  is  disposed  of  at  a sale  held  at  the  end  of  each  year.  A 
price  for  making  is  laid  on _ each  article,  and  this  money  goes  to  the 
maker. 

The  needlework  of  the  Literary  Department  was  of  a very  high 
character,  the  examination  tests  being  very  well  executed.  The 
teaching  power  was  adequate. 

District  46. — Doon  Convent,  County  Limerick. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  June,  1897. 
The  teacher  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  dressmaking,  shirtmaking, 
fine  underclothing,  art  needlework,  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  Mount- 
melliek  work,  woollen  and  crochet  work. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  (including  nine  externs)  was 
thirty-eight,  of  whom  twenty-nine  were  present  on  the  day  of  in- 
spection, engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  woollen  and  crochet 
work,  and  art  needlework.  , 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  ana 
the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  by  private  sale.  The  pupils  receive 
no  payment.  The  pupils  in  all  classes  were  proficient  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  ordinary  needlework  programme. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


District  47.— St.  Patrick’s  Convent  (Kilkenny),  County  Kilkenny. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  June,  1891. 
The  teacher  is  fully  competent  to  give  instruction  in  the  various 
oranches  of  needlework,  dressmaking,  knitting,  and  crocheting  m wool 
and  cotton,  crewel  work,  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  Torchon  lace, 
Mountmellick  work,  art  needlework,  tailoring,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Boll  (including  twenty  externs)  was 
wenty-seven,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion, engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  the  various  branches  m- 
iicated  above.  „ _ .,  j 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community, 
the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  partly  by  sales,  the  greater  part  being 
given  in  charity.  The  extems  received  from  Is.  6a!.  to  8s.  b(t.  P 
week,  according  to  circumstances.  , 

The  proficiency. of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle 
work,  knitting,  &c.,  was  satisfactory.  The  teaching  powei 
adequate. 
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District  47. — Castlecomer  Convent,  County  Kilkenny.  Appendix. 

Industrial  Department.  Section  n:f 

This  Industrial  Department  was  opened  on  1st  December,  1898.  Rep^  0I1 
The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  plain  needlework  in  Industrial 
its  various  branches,  knitting,  lace,  crocheting  in  wool  and  cotton,  instruction, 
art  needlework,  dressmaking,  Mountmellick  work,  ecclesiastical  em-  easterner 
broidery,  and  vestment-making,  glove-making,  &c.  Convent, 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  ten  externs)  was  JJjJJ*1 
twenty-five,  of  whom  twenty  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  men't.  ' 
very  usefully  employed  at  vestment-maldng,  art  needlework,  Mount-  p 

mellick  work,  lacemaking,  crochet,  embroidery,  ribbon  work,  and  Shannon. 
plain  sewing. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  or 
by  persons  giving  orders,  and  the  finished  work  is  either  sold  or 
given  in  charity,  the  pupils  being  remunerated  at  the  rate  of  from 
Is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  week,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  were  proficient  in  the  necessary 
branches  of  plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c.  The  work  done  by  the 
extern  pupils  in  the  Industrial  Department' was  very  creditable. 


District  47. — Kilkenny  Convent,  County  Kilkenny.  Kilkenny 

T Convent, 

Industrial  Department.  Industrial 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  sine®  1870. 

The  teacher  is  fully  competent  to  give  instruction  in  plain  needle-  - — 

work  in  its  various  branches,  Mountmellick  work,  knitting  and  crochet-  shannon'. 
mg,  Limerick  lace  and  Torchon,  dressmaking,  and  vestment-making. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  fourteen  externs) 
was  fifty-four,  of  whom  fifty  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
engaged  on  the  various  branches  indicated  above. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  pupils  and  partly 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  and  the  finished  work  is  sold,  the 
pupils  receiving  from  Is.  6cl.  to  6s.  per  week,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Very  useful  work  continues  to  be  done — plain  needlework 
m all  its  branches,  knitting,  and  the  Industrial  Programme  have 
been  taught  with  great  success.  The  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  moni- 
tors, and  externs  was  very  creditable. 

The  teaching  staff  is  adequate  and  efficient. 


District  48. — Youghal  Convent,  County  Cork. 
Industrial  Department. 

Tins  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1889.  The 
teacher  thoroughly  understands  all  Idnds  of  plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work, including  Youghal  lace. 

he  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty-four  externs) 
vas  hirty-two,  of  whom  twenty-four  were  present  on  the  day  of 
nspection,  engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  Youghal  lace  work, 
e workers  provide  their  own  thread  for  lace,  and  the  finished 
is  sold,  the  lacemakers  receiving  from  2s.  to  12s.  per  week, 
according  to  skill  and  diligence.  * 

• ?e  ,only  industrial  branch  is  Youghal  point  lace,  the  excellence  of 
hich  is  widely  known. 

T ^e®|pworkj  knitting,  &c.,  received  due  attention  in  the 

Literary  School. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


y oughal 
Convent, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Craig. 
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District  48. — Queenstown  Convent,  County  Cork. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  October, 
1897.  The  teacher  is  a good  dressmaker,  can  do  all  sorts  of  plain 
needlework,  has  a very  good  knowledge  of  fancy  work,  and  can  cut 
out  all  articles  of  dress. 

The  branches  taught  were  lacemaking,  shirtmaking,  underclothing, 
dressmaking,  fancy  work,  crochet,  and  ecclesiastical  embroidery. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty  externs)  was 
forty-seven,  of  whom  thirty-seven  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
Mr.  Craig,  tion,  engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  lace  work,  embroidery, 
plain  needlework,  underclothing,  and  crochet.  The  ladies  of  the 
Community  supply  the  work  material,  and  the  finished  work  is  sold; 
the  lacemakers  receive  what  the  lace  fetches,  less  cost  of  material. 
For  other  work  the  externs  received  from  30s.  to  40s.  per  quarter. 

The  staff  was  adequate,  consisting  of  two  nuns  and  a qualified 
teacher  of  industry,  paid  by  the  Community. 

District  49. — New  Ross  Convent  (1),  County  Wexford. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  .in  operation  since  1832.  The 
present  teacher,  who  was  appointed  in  J anuary,  1886,  is  qualified  to  teach 
point  lace  work,  crochet,  Mountmellick,  and  other  fancy  work.  Dress- 
making was  taught  by  an  assistant  paid  by  the  ladies  of  the  Com- 
munity. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty-seven  externs) 
was  thirty-six,  of  whom  twenty-six  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion, engaged  at  crochet,  point  lace,  and  rose  point.  The  work  was 
excellent  in  execution,  tasteful  in  design,  and  of  a very  high  order. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  Community,  and  the  finished 
work  is  sold  to  merchants  and  to  private  individuals,  the  pupils 
receiving  from  4s.  to  12s.  per  week,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  good. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 

District  49. — Dungarvan  Convent  (1),  County  Waterford. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  October, 
1896.  The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  sewing  and  knitting  (hand  and  machine),  embroidery,  the  making 
of  vestments,  shirtmaking,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  fourteen  externs) 
was  twenty-two,  of  whom  twenty  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion, engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  hand  and  machine  km - 
ting,  embroidery,  the  making  of  vestments,  sewing  (needle  and 
machine),  shirtmaking,  &c.  • 

The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  teacher  and  paity  y 
the  pupils.  The  finished  work  from  the  material  supplied  by  the 
pupils  was  taken  home  by  them ; that  produced  from  the  ma  ena 
supplied  by  the  teacher  was  disposed  of  by  private  sale;  the  workers 
received  payment  according  to  amount  done. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  sewma, 
knitting,  &c.,  was  very  good. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


Dungarvan 
Convent(l ), 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Dr. 
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District  49. — Stradbally  Convent,  County  Waterford. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  September,  — 
1891.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  making  ?ei)01?s.  0,n 
of  underclothing,  vestments,  fancy  work,  gold  work,  hosiery,  dress-  InstmctTon. 
making,  lacemaking,  &c.  — 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty-one  extems)  cSStf 
was  twenty-eight,  of  whom  twenty-six  were  present  on  the  day  of  Industrial 
inspection,  engaged  at  the  various  branches  enumerated  above.  They  *)eP'irt' 
were  well  qualified,  and  exhibited  skill  and  dexterity.  me_ 

The  work  material  was  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  skeffinaion 
and  some  by  shops  for  making  up ; the  finished  work  was  disposed  of 
to  the  shops  and  by  private  sale ; the  workers  received  from  4s.  to  7s. 
per  week,  according  to  proficiency.  The  department  was  carried  on 
with  much  zeal  and  useful  effect. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  sewing, 
knitting,  &c.,  was  satisfactory. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


District  50. — Templeshannon  Convent,  County  Wexford.  Temple* 
Industrial  Department.  shannon 

Convent, 

Tins  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1893.  w'1 
ine  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  shirtmaking,  knitting,  ment. 
dressmaking,  bookmaking,  laundry  work,  and  sewing  machine.  ’ 

e number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  eighteen  extems)  was  M’-Aiister. 
twenty-five,  of  whom  twenty-three  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  knitting,  shirtmaking, 
bookbinding,  and  laundry  work. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  or 
trom  shops  to  be  made  up.  The  finished  work  is  sold,  the  pupils 
receiving  from  6d.  to  8s.  6d  per  week,  according  to  circumstances. 

he  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  satisfactory. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


81 

Appendix. 
Section  II., 


District  50.  St.  Mary's  (Wexford)  Convent,  County  Wexford. 
Industrial  Department. 

18SlllS  ^dustrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  September, 
teacher  is  qualified  to<  give  instruction  in  knitting,  sewing 

fc.  shirtma.kino-  rli*ooo™olr,',ln.  „.c  . • ° i • ° 


, . — *■  i0  'i'-tcmiicu.  lu  give  ms  or  uc  won  m xmctmg,  sewing 

rl  6 > shirtmaking,  dressmaking,  and  the  use  of  the  sewings  machine, 
tw  +G  nU?b6r  PUP^S. on  the  Roll  (including  fourteen  externs)  was 
enty-eight,  of  whom  sixteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
igaged  with  satisfactory  results,  at  sewing,  knitting,  and  crochet. 
LT®  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community 
‘ . P.a™y  ky  the  pupils.  Of  the  finished  work  that  for  which  the 
for  ei? . ,was  suPPked  by  the  nuns  was  given  to  poor  children,  that 
i ,7  lch  "~®  material  was  supplied  by  the  pupils  was  taken  away 
by  them.  No  payment  was  made.  * 

he  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  sewing, 
Snrttmg:,  &C.,  was  satisfactory. 

le  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


St.  Mary’s 

(Wexford) 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 
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District  51. — Ad  are  Convent,  County  Limerick. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  August, 
Instruction.  1S68.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  plain  and  fancy 
— needlework,  cutting-out,  shirtmaking,  knitting,  &c. 

Convent  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Doll  (including  three  externs),  was 
Industrial  six,  of  whomi  four  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged,  with 
mentrt"  satisfactory  results,  at  the  making  of  shirts,  undergarments,  and  at 

men_L_  crocheting.  The  work  material  is  supplied  partly  by  the  ladies  of 

Mr.  Dalton,  the  Community  and  partly  by  the  pupils.  The  latter  retain  their 
finished  work,  the  balance  being  sold  or  given  in  charity. 

The  Department,  though  very  small,  was  well  conducted,  and 
appeared  to  be  doing  useful  work. 


Appendix. 

Section  II.. 
-Q. 

Reports  on 


Mount  St. 
Vincent 
Convent, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment. 

Dr. 

Bateman. 


District  51. — Mount  St.  Vincent  Convent,  County  Limerick, 
Industrial  Department 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1877.  The 
teacher  is  competent  to  give  instruction  in  dressmaking,  shirtmaking, 
underclothing,  baby  clothes,  sewing  machine,  fancy  and  embroidery 
work. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Doll  (including  thirty-seven  externs) 
was  forty-seven,  of  whom  forty-two  were  present  on  the  day  of  in- 
spection, engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  dressmaking,  shirt- 
making, underclothing,  sewing  and  knitting  machine. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  institution  and  from  private 
orders.  The  finished  work  supplied  clothing  for  the  institution,  some 
was  sold,  and  some  made  to  order. 

The  pupils  receive  no  payment,  except  in  special  cases.  The  few 
pupils  who  acted  as  assistant  to  the  teacher  received  some  payment. 

The  Department  was  conducted  in  a highly  efficient  manner.  In 
addition  to  the  Industrial  teacher  paid  by  the  Commissioners,  the  nuns 
engaged  another,  who  was  paid  by  the  Community  ; superintended  by 
a duly  qualified  nun. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  good. 


St. 

Catherine’s 

Convent, 

Newcastle 

West, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick. 


District  52. — St.  Catherine’s  Convent  (Newcastle  West),  County 
Limerick. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 
1891.  The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  plain  work,  • 
dressmaking,  Mountmellick  work,  knitting,  crocheting,  crewel  work 
and  macrame  lace. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Doll  (including  seven  externs)  was 
forty,  of  whom  twenty  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  en- 
gaged at  dressmaking,  knitting,  and  macrame  lace  work.  The  work 
material  was  supplied  by  the  pupils  and  the  nuns,  and  the  finished 
work  taken  home  by  the  pupils. 

The  work  of  the  Department  was  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 
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Distbict  52. — St.  Anne’s  Convent  (Rathkealb),  County  Limerick. 
Industrial  Department. 


Appendix. 

Section  n., 
G. 


This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1867^  ™ 

The  teacher  is  competent  to  give  instruction  in  dressmaking,  knitting,  Instmction. 
crochet  and  fancy  work.  — 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  seven  extems)  was  Con^ntf' 
thirty-nine,  of  whom  twenty-seven  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec-  (Raih- 
tion,  engaged  at  plain  work,  dressmaking,  and  crochet.  keale), 

The  work  material  was  supplied  by  the  pupils,  who  took  the  finished  Depart- 
work  home.  ment. 

The  work  of  the  Department  was  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  MrTFitz- 

patrick. 


District  53. — Cashel  Convent,  County  Tipperary. 

Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  July,  1890. 
The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  embroidery,  Mount- 
mellick  work,  dressmaking,  shirtmaking,  underclothing,  &c. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty-two  externs) 
was  forty-eight,  of  whom  thirty-one  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion, engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  church  embroidery,  Mount- 
mellick  work,  crewel,  ribbon  and  silk  embroidery,  crochet,  knitting, 
shirtmaking,  and  fine  underclothing. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  shops,  private  customers,  and  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Community,  and  the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  to 
the  shops,  the  private  customers,  and  to  poor  children.  The  pupils 
received  payment  at  the  rate  of  from  Is.  to  6s.  per  week,  according  to 
circumstances. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  very  good.  The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


Cashel 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 


Mr. 

O'Biordan] 


District  53. — Fethard  Convent,  County  Tipperary.  Fethard 

Convent, 

Industrial  Department.  Industrial 

rri  • T . Depart- 

m£1S  i?aUstrial  DePai'tment  has  been  in  operation  since  October,  meDt- 
■ The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  shirtmaking,  Mr. 
dressmaking,  Mountmellick  work,  crewel  work,  &c.  O'Biordan. 


ie  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twelve  externs)  was 
wenty-two,  of  whom  sixteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
engaged,  with  very  fair  results,  at  the  various  branches  indicated 
above. 

The  work  material  was  supplied  by  the  shops,  pupils,  ladies  of  the 
convent,  and  private  customers,  and  the  finished  work  returned  to 
lose  on  whose  order  it  was  made,  some  going  to  poor  children.  The 
workers  received  payment  at  the  rate  of  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  per  week, 
according  to  circumstances. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needie- 
0r  5 knitting,  &c.,  was  very  good.  The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 
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District  53. — Carrick-on-Suir  Convent,  County  Tipperary. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 
Industrial  1889.  The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  taught. 

Carrick-on-  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  eleven  externs)  was 
Convent  forty-two,  of  whom  forty  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  en- 
Industrial  gaged,  with  very  satisfactory  results,  at  shirtmaking,  dressmaking, 
Depart-  underclothing,  hosiery,  pinafores,  Mountmellick  work,  crewel  work, 
1 macrame  and  crochet.  The  work  material  was  supplied  by  the  shop- 

0' lif or dav  keepers  and  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  and  the  finished  work 
was  returned  to  the  shops  or  given  to  poor  children.  The  workers 
received  from  2s.  to  6s.  per  week,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  »fec.,  was  very  good.  The  teaching  power  was 
adequate. 


90 

Appendix. 

Section  II., 
Q. 

Reports  on 


St.  Joseph’s  District  53. — St.  Joseph’s  Convent  (Carrick-on-Suir),  County 
Convent, 

Carrick-on-  . TlPPERARY. 

Suir), 

Industrial  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Depart- 
ment^ TliiS  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  October, 
air.  1885.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  branches 
O'Bm-dan.  taught. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  nineteen  externs)  was 
twenty-two,  of  whom  nineteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
engaged,  with  good  results,  at  the  making  of  dresses,  shirts,  and  under- 
clothing, knitting  by  hand  and  machine,  crewel  work,  crochet,  and 
Torchon  lace. 

The  work  material  was  supplied  by  shops  and  the  ladies  of  the  Com- 
munity, and  the  finished  work  was  sold,  the  workers  being  paid  at 
the  rate  of  from  2s.  6 d.  to  10s.  per  week,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  good.  The  teaching  power  was  sufficient. 


Tralee  DISTRICT  54.-^TraLEE  CONVENT  (1),  COUNTY  KERRY. 

Convent  _ 

(I),  Industrial  Department. 

Industrial  . . 10QQ  rniip 

Depart-  This  Industrial  Department  has  been  m operation  since  lboo.  1X1 

™enfc-  teacher  is  duly  qualified  to  give  instruction. 

Mr.  Coyne.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty-nine  externs) 
was  forty-three,  of  whom  thirty-two  were  present  on  the  day  o 
inspection,  engaged  with  satisfactory  results  at  plain  needlewor  c, 
Mountmellick  work,  wool  crochet,  fancy  embroidery,  making  of  jerseys, 
Cardigan  jackets,  and  stockings  by  machines,  and  machine  sewing. 

The  work  material  was  supplied  by  the  nuns,  and  the  finished  woi  c 
was  sold,  the  pupils  receiving  from  2s.  to  4s.  per  week,  according  o 
the  quantity  and  character  of  the  work  executed. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  m plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  teaching  power  w 
adequate: 
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District  54. — Moydekwell  Convent,  County  Kerry. 
Industrial  Depaetment. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January 
1891  Die  teacher  is  qualified  to  cut  out  and  make  the  various 
articles  executed  in  the  workroom. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Boll  (including  fourteen  externs)  was 
twenty-nine,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion engaged,  with  generally  satisfactory  results,  at  plain  needlework 
wool  crochet,  Mountmelhck  and  crewel  work,  ecclesiastical  embroidery 
knitting  and  sewing  machine.  J 5 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  customers,  to  whom  the  finished 
work  is  returned  on  payment.  Two  pupils  received  a fixed  salary : 
thi  others  were  paid  proportionately  to  the  value  of  the  work  they 

GXGCniCCl.  ** 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
adeqimteni^m^  ^C’’  WaS  sa^s^ac^ory-  The  teaching  power  was 


Section  II., 
G. 

Reports  on 
Industrial 
Instruction. 

Moyder  well 
Convent, 
Industrial 
Depart- 
ment 

11?'.  Coyne. 


District  54. — Castleisland  Convent,  County  Kerry.  Castle- 

Industrial  Department.  ij;!and 

Convent, 

1898  ^ ThoUfriau  been  in  operation  since  October, 

taught  he  tea<:ller  ls  9uallfieti  to  give  instruction  in  the  branches 

the  Eo11  thirty-six  externs) 

was  htty-one  of  whom  thirty-nine  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 

mefiickSwoif ’ 7^  generalJF  ^^sfactory  results,  at  crewel  and  Mount- 
mderlZ;  ? need“’  makiaS  sbirts,  ««  Mouses  and 
7tti7v  m t §’|1U  °rc7  and.chlldren’s  °™.lls,  wool  crochet,  scientific 
cuttmg-oul  and  use  of  knitting  and  sewing  machines 

bv  in®  rS  matenal  13  purchased,  and  the  finished  work  disposed  of 
“ "ty-  The  pupils  received  Profits  which 
safes  ‘ discharging  price  of  goods  and  expenses  incurred  by 

woIfCtwn7  °f  4116  PUP7r  °[  *he  Literary  Scb°o1  in  plaiu  “eedle' 

if’  iuuttmg,  &c,  was  satisfactory.  . 

the  teaching  power  was  adequate  and  efficient. 


Disteict  55.— Macboom  Convent,  County  Cork.  Maeroom 

Industrial  Department.  Convent, 

mi  ■ T ’ Industrial 

1897 "raff*”*  has  been  “Potion  since  October,  22^ 

taught  and  7 th  H 7ed  “^ruction  in  most  of  the  branches  — r 

to  c™Ct  the  bus  assis.taf  o of  two  skilled  extern  pupils,  was  able  mli&Zu. 
The  7 i business  of  the  Department  efficiently: 

was  thirtvmino  °„f  Pllpils  “ *»?  Boll  (including  twenty  externs) 
spectfen  yeniaeedf  7th“  7 ‘t  ^ Were  present  on  tbe  °f  in- 
(inchiding  malin’e  knitt^f^dStj!  * hoSiery 

wo*,  sci0°f  tt^7:7st^erai7  Sch001  iu  piain  needie- 

ihe  teaching  power  was  adequate. 
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Appendices  to  Sixty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1S99. 

District  55. — Kanturk  Convent,  County  Cork. 

Industrial  Department. 

I his  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 
1870.  Tlie  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  branches 
taught.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  three  externs) 
was  ten,  all  of  whom  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  engaged 
at  plain  needlework  and  the  mailing  of  fine  underclothing,  including 
ornamental  stitching,  plaiting,  &c.  The  quality  of  the  work  was  very 
good.  The  ladies  of  the  Community  provide  some  material,  which  is 
made  up  for  the  poor.  Local  shopkeepers  supply  material  to  he 
made  up  at  certain  fixed  prices — 3s.  for  a knitted  petticoat,  Is.  for 
a woman’s  cap,  &c.  Pupils  received  all  they  earned  in  that  way. 

The  quality  of  the  plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c.,  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Literary  School  was  superior.  The  proficiency  in  knitting,  in 
cutting-out,  and  in  the  Industrial  subjects  taught  to  Sixth  Class  was 
very  °uod  The  finished  work  of  the  year  which  had  not  been  dis- 
posed of,  showed  that  the  pupils,  both  ordinary  and  extern,  had 
received  valuable  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  needlework 
which  are  taught.  The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


District  56. — Doneraile  Convent,  County  Cork. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  June,  1891. 
The  teacher  is  a good  dressmaker,  can  do  all  kinds  of  plain  needle- 
work, has  also  a fair  knowledge  of  fancy  work,  lacemakmg  &c.  bho 
received  assistance  in  the  work  of  the  Department  by  members  ot  the 

U°SSlnumber  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  eighteen  externs)  was 
twenty-five,  of  whom  nineteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspects, 
engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  shirtmaking,  lacemaking , M- 
tinl,  and  Mountmellick  work.  Material  for  shirtma  ang  was  supph 
by  the  business  houses  in  the  town;  materials  for  the  other  bi a* 
were  purchased  by  members  of  the  Communi  y.  10  ^ 

were  disposed  of  to  business  houses ; lace  work,  &c„  was  sold  lie 
payment  to  the  pupils  depended  on  the  amount  o i work  eluted  by 
each,  and  on  what  that  work  fetched  : they  received  that  amount, 

C°The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  satisfactory. 

The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 

District  57. — Ivillarney  (Presentation)  Convent,  County  Kehey. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 

18The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  teach 
and  point),  embroidery,  ecclesiastical  work,  diawn  threa 
plain  and  fancy  work  of  evert  km  • externs)  was 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (mcli  g inspection, 

twenty-four,  of  whom  nineteen  were  present  on  the  day  o . P d 
engaged,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  lacemakmg,  embroidery, 
shirtmaking. 
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The  work  material  was  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community ; Appendix. 
the  lace  and  fancy  work  was  sold  to  tourists ; the  ecclesiastical  work,  Section  n., 
embroidery,  &c.,  was  made  to  order.  The  workers  received  from 
2s.  to -8s..  per  week,  according  to  circumstances.  Reports  on 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle-  Indusfcri.al 
work,  knitting,  &c.,  was  satisfactory.  The  teaching  power  was  Instructlcn- 
adequate. 


- District  57. — Killarney  Convent  of  Mercy,  County  Kerry.  Killarney 
Industrial  Department.  °f 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January,  Depart- 
1891.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  Carrickmacross,  raen^_ 
applique,'  Irish  point  and  G-uipure  lace,  silk  crochet,  thread  and  woollen  Mr.  Cussen. 
crochet,  knitting,  crewel  work,  fine  plain  work,  dressmaking,  sewing 
machine,  and  shirtmaking. 


The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Boll  (including  seventeen  extems) 
was  thirty-eight,  of  whom  thirty-three  were  present  on  the  day  of 
inspection,  engaged  at  lacemaking,  Mountmellick  work,  and  shirt- 


making. 

The  work  material  is  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  and 
the  finished  work  is  disposed  of  to  tourists  or  local  shopkeepers.  A 
skilled  lacemaker  would  be  paid  10s.  per  week,  beginners  from  2s  to 
4s.  per  week. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  sewing, 
knitting,  &c.,  was  satisfactory.  The  teaching  power  was  adequate. 


District  58. — Kenmare  Convent,  County  Kerry.  Kenmare 

Industrial  Department.  Susnial 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January,  S2fc.rt' 
1891.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  lacemaking.  ,,  — 
crochet,  and  knitting.  lanjunr. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Boll  (including  seventeen  externs)  was 
thirty-seven,  of  whom  only  seven  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec 
tion,  engaged  at  lacemaking.  Four  were  learners,  and  seemed  to  be 
making  satisfactory  progress;  the  others  were  doing  very  fine  work. 

The  work  material  was  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  and 
the  finished  work  was  sold.  The  pupils  received  from  5s.  to  10s. 
per  week,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
work, knitting,  &c.,  was  good.  The  teaching  power  was  sufficient. 

District  58. — Castletown  Convent,  County  Cork.  Castletown 

T Convent. 

Industrial  Department.  industrial 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  July,  1896.  ment. 

The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
taught.  lanjunr. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Boll  (including  six  externs)  was 
twenty-five,  of  whom  fifteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
engaged,  with  generally  satisfactory  results,  at  Mountmellick  work, 
art  needlework,  crocheting  and  shirtmaking. 

G 
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Appendix.  The  work  material  is  supplied  in  part  by  the  ladies  of  the  Com- 
Seciion  II  munity,  and  part  by  the  pupils.  The  latter  retain  the  finished  work 
a.  "made  of  their  own  materials;  the  rest  is  given  away  or  sold.  The 
Rtports  on  pupils  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  3s.  per  week,  on  the  average. 
Industrial  The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  in  plain  needle- 
instruction.  knitting)  &c.,  was  fair.  The  teaching  power  was  sufficient. 


Clonakilty 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 

Mr.  Young. 


District  59. — Clonakilty  Convent,  County  Cork. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 
1891.  The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  teach  every  kind  of  plain 
and  fancy  needlework,  and  the  various  Industrial  branches  taken  up. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twelve  extents)  was 
forty,  of  whom  thirty-nine  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
engaged  at  fine  needlework,  drawn  thread  work,  Mountmellick  work, 
knitting  jerseys,  &c.  (hand  and  machine),  crocheting,  dressmaking, 
art  needlework,  &c.  The  work,  in  each  instance,  was  of  a high  order 
of  merit. 

The  work  material  was  supplied  for  special  orders,  and  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Community.  The  finished  work  was  sold;  the  workers 
received  from  Is.  to  6s.  per  week,  according  to  circumstances.  Work 
of  a very  useful  character  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  this  Depart- 
ment, the  efficiency  of  which  increases  from  year  to  year.  In  dress- 
making, shirtmaking,  and  knitting,  as  well  as  in  the  fine  and  art 
needlework,  Mountmellick  work,  embroidery,  &c.,  most  satisfactory 
progress  was  made,  and  work  of  excellent  quality  produced. 

* Throughout  the  classes  of  the  Literary  School  great  attention  was 
paid  to  needlework. 

District  59. — Skibbereen  Convent,  County  Cork. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  October, 
1860.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  all  kinds  of 
plain  and  fancy  needlework,  and  the  various  branches  mentioned 
Mr.  Toms,  below.  , , \ 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  ten  externs)  was 
twenty-six,  of  whom  twenty-five  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
engaged  at  plain  needlework,  shirtmaking,  Mountmellick  work  baby 
clothing,  wool  work,  embroidery,  and  upholstering.  The  work  was 
very  good  in  quality,  and  showed  an  advance  on  that  of  previous  years. 

The  work  material  was  supplied  partly  by  the  ladies  of  the  Com- 
munity, and  partly  by  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  finished  work  is  sold, 
and  some  retained  by  the  pupils  for  their  own  use.  The  extern 
workers  received  from  3s.  to  5s.  per  week. 

The  department  continued  to  discharge  very  useful  work;  a new 
branch— upholstering— has  been  added.  The  needlework  and  km 

ting  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  showed  a distinct  impiove- 
ment  in  quality. 

District  59.— St.  Mary’s  Convent  (Dunmanway),  County  Cobh. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  1896.  The 
number  of  externs  in  attendance  has  rather  fallen  away  xm  g 
past  year;  but  the  department  continued  to  discharge  very 
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work  Fine  and  ornamental  needlework  are  very  carefully  taught  - 4b*»**. 
but  the  principal  aim  was  to  produce  articles  which  may  be  service-  Seet^n 
able  as  well  as  ornamenta  . Cutting-out  and  dressmaking  received  ” tt' 
special  attention.  The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  plain  R,P^„„ 
and  fancy  needlewoik,  and  the  other  Industrial  branches'taken  un  Mistrial 
Tire  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  nine  external  was  Ins‘ruction' 
twenty-five  all  of  whom  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  en- 
gaged at  plain  needlework,  shirtmaking,  dressmaking,  embroider- 
Mountmelhck  and  fancy  needlework.  The  work  turned  out  was  of 
veiy  good  quality;  dressmaking  and  embroidery  were  especially  good 
Bie  wofk  material  was  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Commiiitv 
and,  occasionally  sent  for  private  orders.  The  finished  work  was 
sold  or  given  to  the  poor;  the  pupils  were  remunerated  according-  to 
work  done.  6 


District  59. — Roscarberry  Convent,  County  Cork. 
Industrial  Department. 

This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  July  1895 
The  teacher  is  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  needle- 
work, and  the  various  Industrial  branches  taken  up 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  twenty-three  externs) 
was  forty-five  of  whom  thirty-six  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion engaged  at  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  ribbon  work,  silk  em- 
broidery, Guipure  and  Carnckmacrqss  lace,  thread  drawn  work  worlr- 
Skwm-k  °n  kerdu6fs  m whlte  embroidery,  shfrtmaking,  and  plain 

Die  work  material  was  supplied  partly  by  the  pupils  and  partly 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Community ; the  work  was  disposed  of  partly  by 
sak  and  partly  to  the  pupils;  payment  was  made  according  to  work 

Very  fine  work  was  produced,  the  Mountmelhck  and  embroidered 
work  being  especially  worthy  of  notice.  Linen  woven  in  the  convent 
was  largely  used  as  the  basis  for  this  ornamental  work,  which  was 
readily  disposed  of  by  sale.  A'  few  of  the  pupils  were  proficient  at 
(Gmpure)  In  the  Literary  School  the  general  standard 
ot  proficiency  m needlework  was  good,  especially  in  the  Sixth  Class, 
ihe  fine  needlework  of  monitors  and  externs  was  excellent. 
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District  60. — Kinsale  Convent,  County  Cork.  Ki  , 

Industrial  Department.  hTSui 

1889 iS  DePa^n®ft  bas  been  in  operation  since  January,  mSf ' 

i’  i!  e .eac  . ls  highly  competent  to  give  instruction  in  all  1r  ~7T 
thebranches  in  which  the  pupils  received  training.  Mr.  Smith. 

was  eighlv  five  °f  fPUIf S °n  the  Ro11  (inoludinS  seventy-five  externs) 
inmeS!iy'fi  ’ wh<T  seventy-six  were  present  on  the  day  of 
S*1’:,  “gaged,  ™th  satisfactory  results,  at  lacemaking,  crochet, 
plain  needlework  (hand  and  machine),  knitting,  Greek  lace,  &c. 

cinSlT^f?^1  is  Pul'chased,  and  the  finished  work  is  sold,  prin- 
toiof  r7  i Industries'  merchants;  the  pupils  received  from  la. 
lUs.  per  week,  according  to  amount  of  work  done. 

G 2 
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Append*.  The  department  was  successfully  conducted,  and  with  excellent 
. results-  a room  full  of  earnest  willing  workers,  working  foi  a sub- 
section II.,  re  lt^  who  WOuld  otherwise  he  forced  to  eke  out  their  lives 

Reckon  in ' idleness  and  poverty.  The  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  were 
Industrial  dtily  proficient  in  plain  needlework,  knitting,  &c.  The  teaching  power 
Instruction.  wag  adequate. 


Bandon 

Convent, 

Industrial 

Depart- 

ment. 


District  60.— Bandon  Convent,  County  Cork. 
Industrial  Department. 


This  Industrial  Department  has  been  in  operation  since  February, 
Mrim  1894.  The  teacher  is  fully  qualified  to  give  instruction  m the 

branches  taught.  , , x 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  Roll  (including  sixteen  exteras)  was 
twenty-nine,  of  whom  fifteen  were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection, 
engaged  at  dressmaking,  Mountmellick  work,  crochet,  underclothing, 

woAmaferial  was  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  Community,  and 
bv  persons  giving  orders,  and  the  finished  work  was  sold  or  given  in 
charity.  The  pupils  received  from  Is.  to  2s.  U.  per  week,  according 

to  circumstances.  , ~ 

The  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  Literary  School  m plain  needle- 
work,  knitting,  &c.,  was  creditable,  and  evidenced  careful  teaching. 
Moderate  success  characterised  the  work  done  by  the  extems ; hut 
the  remuneration  to  he  obtained  was  too  small  for  any  notable 
exercise  of  earnestness  or  energy. 
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APPENDIX  H. 


(1.)  Instructions  to  Inspectors  in  Reference  to  the 
Results  Programme  and  Examinations. 


(«.)  The  examination  of  a school  has  for  its  object  not  only  to  test 
the  actual  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  but  also  to  secure  for  them  suitable 
and  sufficient  instruction. 

(Z>.)  The  Inspector  should  keep  the  requirements  of  the  programme 
carefully  in  view,  and  scrupulously  avoid  transgressing  its  legitimate 
scope  and  limits. 

(«■)  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain  whether  a good 
foundation  has  been  laid  by  the  teacher,  and  whether  the  leading  points 
of  each  subject  have  been  well  impressed  on  the  pupil’s  minds. 

(d.)  In  the  examination  of  the  pupils  each  question  should  as 
far  as  possible,  bear  some  obvious  relation  to  the  previous  one  so 
that  the  memory  of  the  child  may  be  aided  by  the  ordinary  association 
of  ideas,  and  by  a simple,  process  of  reasoning. 

. (f-)  T1je  Inspector’s  manner  should  be  such  as  to  impart  confidence  to 
timid  children ; whatever  knowledge  a child  is  possessed  of  should  be 
kindly  and  patiently  elicited. 

( / •). Inspector  in  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties,  is  expected 
to  maintain  a calm  and  judicial  demeanour  ; to  avoid  any  display  of 
irritation  or  harshness  ; and  to  treat  the  teachers  with  that  courtesy  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  He  should  also  refrain  from  any  adverse 
comments  upon  the  condition  of  the  school,  or  the  character  of  the 
answering,  before  the  pupils. 

(y.)  It  is  the  duty  of  an  Inspector,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  enable  him  to  attend  on  the  day  of  a Results’ 
Examination  at  an  early  hour.  If  he  should  be  unable  to  attend  till  a 
comparatively  late  hour,  he  ought  to  notify  the  fact,  if  possible,  before- 
hand, so  that  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  may  not  suffer  from  suspense 
and  uncertainty. 

(A.)  It  is  not  desirable  that  a Results’  Examination  should  be  pro- 
longed  till  a late  hour,  particularly  in  the  winter  months,  or  that  the 
infants  should  be  detained  after  the  usual  hour  for  closing  school. 
When  the  examination  of  a school  extends  over  several  hours,  as  is  not 
uncommonly  the  case,  the  Inspector  should  see  that  each  class  is  allowed 
a short  interval  of  freedom  from  work.  It  may  be  possible  to  permit  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  pupils  to  resort  to  the  playground  for  ten  minutes  or 
a quarter  of  an  hour ; and  much  insight  into  the  order  and  discipline  of 
the  school  may  be  acquired  by  carefully  watching  the  classes  as  they 
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Appendix,  break  up,  and  again  as  they  re-assemble.  For  this  as  well  as  for  other 
— n reasons,  it  is  desirable  that  the  inspection  of  each  school  should,  as 
eo  h.  ” far  as  possible,  be  kept  distinct  and  separate,  even  where  the  attendance 
Inst~  is  small;  and  as  a general  rule  the  examination  of  one  school  should  be 
inspectors  completed  before  another  is  begun. 

Eesuiis  (i-)  In  furnishing  his  report  on  any  school  the  Inspector,  when  calling 
Examina-  attention  to  defects  in  the  proficiency  of  the  classes,  should  indicate 
Hons'  where  the  responsibility  for  the  particular  defect  complained  of  chiefly 
rests. 

(j.)  The  Inspector  should  not  fail  to  report  his  judgment  of  the  moral 
tone  of  the  school  and  the  observance  of  discipline,  cleanliness,  and 
order ; he  should  also  bring  under  notice  the  defects,  if  any,  in  the 
condition  of  the  school-house  or  premises. 


The  subjoined  instructions  have  reference  mainly  to  the  ordinary  and 
more  important  subjects  of  the  School  Course. 

1.  A Pass  in  any  subject  is  to  be  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the 
principal  head  of  that  subject.  The  Inspector  is,  however,  required  to 
examine  on  the  other  heads  carefully,  and  to  call  particular  attention  in 
his  Report  to  any  case  of  marked  neglect. 

2.  The  pass  mark  “ 1 ” is  to  be  given  only  where  the  proficiency  of 
the  pupil  has  been  fully  satisfactory ; answering  of  a fair  or  passable 
character  is  to  be  indicated  by  the  pass  mark  “ 2.”  Taking  100  as 
the  maximum,  the  value  of  the  answering  of  a pupil  at  the  Results 
Examination  to  entitle  him  to  a satisfactory  pass,  should  be  at  least 
60  per  cent.,  and  to  entitle  him  to  a mere  pass  it  should  be  at  least 
40  per  cent. 

The  examination  in  Explanation  should  in  every  instance  be 
conducted  with  the  books  open,  but  written  notes  are  not  allowed  to 
be  made  on  the  pages  of  the  books. 

Infants’  Class. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  younger  infants  the  “ pass  ” may  be  awarded  on 
the  correct  reading  and  spoiling  of  two  or  more  individual  words,  but  in 
the  higher  sections  of  this  class  the  correct  reading  of  at  least  one 
sentence  should  also  be  required.  While  the  pass  marks  may  be  awarded 
on  the  reading  and  spelling  only,  the  Inspector  is  also  to  report  whether 
the  pupils  have  been  trained  in  at  least  two  suitable  Infants’  School 
exercises.  After  the  30th  September,  1898,  no  Result  Fees  will  be 
allowed  for  answering  in  Infants’  Classes  if  Inspector  reports  that  no 
suitable  exercises  are  provided  for  those  pupils,  as  such  a provision  is 
necessary  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  their  school  work. 

Exercises  adapted  for  Infants’  Classes  or  Schools  include  the  use  of 
the  Ball  Frame,  Drill,  Singing,  Conversational  Object  Lessons,  and 
Elementary  Drawing ; and  in  organised  Infants’  Schools  or  Infants’ 
Departments  the  Kindergarten  System  should  be  practised.  . In  Kin- 
dergarten all  the  necessary  tests  should  be  given  to  the  children  in 
classes  or  groups. 

In  a regularly  organized  Infants’  Department  or  School  it  is  not 
necessary  to  examine  all  the  children  individually  in  reading. 

The  Inspector  should  refer  particularly  in  his  Report  to  any  case  in 
which  pupils  have  been  unduly  retained  in  the  Infants’  Class. 
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First  Class. 

4.  Beading.— The  words  of  a sentence  should  be  properly  connected 
but,  with  a view  to  guard  against  the  mere  saying  of  the  words  from 
memory,  the  Inspector  should  also  apply  the  test  of  reading  detached 
words  at  sight,  before  determining  the  pass  mark. 

5.  Spelling.— The  examination  in  spelling  should  consist  of  not  less 

than  five  tests,  two  of  which  should  be  phrases.  A pupil’s  answering 
satisfactorily  m any  two  of  the  tests  will  merit  a No.  2 pass  An? 
further  proficiency  shown  above  this  will  deserve  a No.  1 pass.  ' 3 

6.  Writing.  The  sentence  to  be  copied  should  be  written  on  the 

blackboard  by  the  Teacher,  but  is  to  bo  selected  by  the  Inspector 
Parallel  lines  should  be  used  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  letters.  Capital 
letters  are  not  required  in  this  class.  1 

7.  Arithmetic.  Pupils  when  working  sums  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
count  on  their  fingers,  or  to  adopt  any  similar  expedient  as  an  aid  to 
the  calculation.  Test  cards  should  not  be  used  in  this  class 


Second  Class. 

, ■ , „ --  rea4  a passage  of  five  or  six  lines,  and 

should  get  a second  rial  if  they  fail  in  the  first.  The  ready  recognition 
of  the  words  should  be  strictly  insisted  on  as  essential  for  a “ No.  2 ” 
pass;  while  for  a “ No.  1 ” pass  proper  attention  to  pauses  and  good 
distinct  articulation  are  to  be  required.  In  each  case  the  pupil  will  be 
expected  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  words  and  phrases  of  the 
jgssohs  reaci, 


9.  Spelling.  At  least  live  tests  should  be  given,  with  same  rule 
as  to  conditions  for  a pass  mark  as  in  First  Class. 

10.  Writing.— The  test  copy  should  contain  words  of  at  least  four 
letters.  Imitation  of  the  head  line  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  point  in 
estimating  the  pass  mark.  Guiding  lines  may  be  used. 

11.  Arithmetic.— In  subtraction  four  figures  are  to  be  given  in  the 
minuend  and  m tne  subtrahend,  and  at  least  one  cipher  should  be 

Class'111  Test  SlT  rV3  t0i  ““‘“S  on  finSers>  &°o  as  “ First 
Class.  Ie3t  cards  should  not  be  used  in  this  class. 

]lemmiug  should  be  strong,  the  stitches  going 
well  through  upper  and  lower  folds,  and  slanted,  and  the  knitting  should 
be  free  from  dropped  stitches.  Thimbles  to  be  used  by  the  pupils 


Third  Glass. 

13.  Heading.— Distinct  articulation  and  proper  grouping  of  words 
hould  be  regarded  as  essential  in  this  clas^,  and  no  pass° should  be 
awarded  where  those  conditions  are  not  fulfilled.  The  pupil  will  be 

lesson  read!  SlmpIe  question5  on  the  words  and  Phases  of  the 

a fet  ™rd 7„rT  e-  Passa«!i should  ^ i ead  distinctly,  and  then  dictated, 
.] .•  r , , 0 r®  at  a tlme-  One  word  misspelled  for  every  ten  words 

mteUed  oro^t  0 M**,  The  of  word^iable  lo  bo 

sspel  ed,  oi  of  two  easy  words,  will  count  as  a mistake. 

that  reouiredT~Tlle-re  sll?uld  be  a dlstln<!t  advance  in  proficiency  over 
required  m previous  class.  Guiding  lines  may  still  be  used. 

the  teachivTnn^'- d>uPds  s^°]dd  not  he  examined  on  paper  unless  with 
s consent.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  copying,  by 
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Appendix,  duly  varying  the  questions  given  out.  Five  sums  should  he  given.  The 
Section  XI.,  correct  solution  of  any  two,  including  Long  or  Short  Division,  will 
H.  ' mer;t  a “ No.  2 ” pass  ; for  a “ No.  1 ” pass  a sum  in  Compound  Addi- 
Instruc-  tion  must  also  be  correctly  worked  by  pupil.  As  regards  sums  in 
inspectors  Multiplication  and  Division,  the  number  of  places  in  the  multiplicand 
as  to  . or  in  the  dividend  may  be  limited  to  five,  and  in  the  multiplier  or  in 
ISnikia-  the  divisor  to  two. 

17.  Grammar.  — Easy  sentences  should  be  chosen  m which  pupils 
should  distinguish  readily  and  intelligently  the  article,  noun,  adjective, 
personal  pronoun,  and  verb. 

1 8.  Geography. — The  pupils  of  this  class  should  distinguish  land  from 
water  on  the  map,  and  be  able  to  name  and  show  the  cardinal  points, 
both  as  regards  the  schoolroom  and  the  map.  They  should  also  know 
the  names  and  relative  positions  of  continents  and  oceans,  the  largest 
countries,  the  great  seas,  the  great  mountain  ranges,  the  largest  islands, 
and  the  more  important  groups  of  islands.  Pupils  are  to  be  examined 
before  an  ordinary  Map  of  the  World,  but  the  test  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  pointing. 

19.  Needlework. — Pupils  may  be  examined  by  either  of  the  following 
tests : — 

First  test. — To  do  about  one  inch  of  top-sewing,  and  one  inch  of 
running ; to  knit  one  round. 

Second  test.— To  do  about  one  inch  of  top-sewing,  and  one  inch  of 
hemming ; to  knit  one  round. 

About  20  minutes  to  be  allowed  for  each  test. 

Fourth  Class. 

20.  Reading. — Tile  conditions  for  a pass  in  this  subject  should  include 
the  ready  recognition,  distinct  articulation,  and  proper  grouping  of 
words,  as  well  as  a knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  the  ordinary  words 
and  phrases  in  the  lesson  read. 

21.  Spelling. — To  be  tested  and  marked  as  in  Third  Class.  In  this 
class  the  dictation  exercise  should  always  be  written  on  paper. 

22.  Writing. — To  show  an  improvement  both  in  character  and 
execution  over  requirements  in  previous  class.  1 est  exercise  to  bo 
written  with  the  aid  of  but  one  guiding  line. 

23.  Arithmetic. — Three-quarters  of  an  hour  should  be  allowed,  if 

required,  in  this  class,  for  working  the  sums  on  paper.  Slates  are  not 
to  be  used  at  this  exercise,  and  all  the  work  should  be  done  on  the 
sheet  of  paper  supplied  by  the  Inspector.  . 

The  “ more  useful  arithmetical  tables”  include  Avoirdupois  Weight, 
Troy  Weight,  Long  Measure,  Square  Measure,  and  Time. 

A pupil  who  works  two  of  the  exercises  on  paper  correctly,  and 
makes  a fair  attempt  to  work  at  least  one  other,  though  the  answer  is 
not  fully  brought  out,  may  be  passed. 

24.  Grammar. — The  pupils  should  be  examined  with  reference  to 
suitable  words  selected  from  sentences  before  them  in  their  Heading 

Books.  No  questions  having  reference  to  Syntax  are  to  be  asked. 

25.  Geography. — The  pupils  should  know  on  the  Map  of  the  World 
the  countries  and  their  capitals,  the  gulfs,  bays,  straits,  capes,  and l rivers ; 
the  secondary  mountain  ranges  and  islands  ; and,  on  the  Map  of  Ire  and, 
the  provinces ; the  counties,  with  principal  towns  in  each  ; the  large 
lakes;  and  the  principal  mountains,  rivers,  capes,  and  islands.  See 
note  as  to  Map  of  County  in  Programme. 
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The  pupils  in  Fourth  Class  shall  be  examined  mainly  with  an  ordinary  Appendix. 
map  before  them,  but  part  of  the  examination  may  be  conducted  without  Section  it., 
a map,  or  by  reference  to  a blank  map.  H. 

26.  Agriculture. — The  examination  in  this  class  should  have  reference  3fstruc“ 

mainly  to  the  oi  dinary  systems  of  rotation  of  crops  and  to  the  more  Inspectors 
common  cultivated  crops  potatoes,  root  crops,  green  crops,  grain  crops,  Results 
beans,  peas,  flax  — and  should  be  conducted  orally.  Examina- 

27.  Needlework. — Pupils  may  be  examined  by  either  of  the  following 
tests : — 

First  test,  lo  tack  on  a patch  about  one  and  a half  inches  square,  to 
top-sew  along  one  side  and  round  that  corner  : to  work  one  inch  run- 
and-fell  seam ; to  knit  one  round  of  sock. 

Second  test.  Tack  on  patch  about  one  and  a-half  inches  square,  cut 
one  square  inch  from  calico  under  it,  and  hem  one  side  of  this,  inner 
square,  turning  a corner.  Stitch  one  inch.  Knit  one  round  of  sock. 

About  30  minutes  to  be  allowed  for  each  test. 

Fifth  Class— (First  Stage). 

28.  Feuding.  The  pass  mark  in  this  stage  will  depend  partly  on 
verbal  accuracy,  and  partly  on  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  and  phrases  in  the  lesson  read. 

29.  Spelling.-  Subject  to  be  tested  and  judged  as  in  the  two  previous 
classes. 

30.  Writing  is  to  be  judged  from  the  style  and  form  of  the  letter 
written  by  the  pupil,  as  well  as  from  the  penmanship  and  spelling. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  subject  of  the  letter  is  of  a simple 
character,  and  suitable  for  a letter.  The  pupils  should  have  learned 
the  use  of  the  full  stop. 

31.  Arithmetic. — To  be  tested  and  marked  as  in  Fourth  Class,  same 
time  being  allowed. 

32.  Grammar. — The  sentence  proposed  should  be  an  easy  one,  and 
should  not  include  the  subjunctive  or  potential  mood,  the  passive  voice 
or  the  relative  in  the  objective  case. 

. Geography. — Pupils  of  this  class  should  know  the  relative  posi- 

tions of  the  leading  countries  in  Europe,  their  boundaries,  the  positions 
of  the  great  cities,  and  of  some  of  the  less  important  ones,  the  details 
respecting  mountains,  rivers,  islands,  and  lakes.  Inspector  should 
examine  with  some  minuteness  on  the  Map  of  Ireland. 

34.  Agriculture. — The  examination  in  this  class  should  have  refer- 
ence to  all  classes  of  crops,  as  well  as  to  cottage  gardening,  and  should 
be  conducted  orally. 

35.  Book-keeping. — No  pupil  should  pass  who  does  not  produce  the 
lequired  sets  neatly  written  out.  The  questions  on  the  work  done 
should  be  oral  and  of  a simple  character,  but  sufficient  to  test  a due 
viiowledge  of  the  processes.  No  pass  should  be  given  for  mere  tran- 
scription of  the  exercises.  A set  to  be  journalized  or  posted  is  not 
required  in  this  class. 

36.  Needlework. — Each  pupil  will  be  examined  by  one  of  the  following 
es  s (s  ould,  however,  time  at  Inspector’s  disposal  permit,  he  is  recom- 
menc  e , m this  and  following  classes,  to  give  two,  the  second  test  being 
frequently  a knitting  one) 

Fiisttest.  i o work  barred  buttonhole,  and  one  inch  of  neat  run- 
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Second  test. — To  clam  a hole  the  size  of  a shilling ; fco  stitch  one 
inch. 

Third  test. — To  turn  and  complete  heel  of  sock,  previously  prepared • 
to  work  one  side  of  buttonhole. 

Fourth  test. — To  cut  out  pattern  of  girl’s  under-garment,  or  little 
boy’s  shirt,  and  to  work  one  side  of  button-hole. 

Fifth  test. — To  tack  on  a patch  of  about  two  inches  square,  top-sew 
along  one  side  and  partly  down  the  next,  turning  the  corner  neatly  on 
outside ; on  inside  of  patch  to  cut  out  one  and  a half  inches  square,  to 
turn  in  and  hem  one  side  of  square  and  part  of  next,  choosing  same 
corner  to  turn  as  has  already  been  turned  on  the  outside. 

About  45  minutes  allowed  for  each  test. 

Fifth  Class.— (Second  Stage). 

37.  Reading. — Similar  conditions  for  a pass  as  in  First  Stage. 

38.  Spelling. — To  be  tested  and  marked  as  in  First  Stage  of  Fifth 
Class. 

39.  Writing. — The  letter  should  be  correct  in  form  and  in  spelling, 
and  neatly  written.  The  pupils  should  have  learned  the  proper  use  of 
the  full  stop  and  the  comma. 

40.  Arithmetic. — Tests  and  marking  as  before.  One  hour  may  he 
allowed  for  paper  work,  if  necessary.  Mental  exercises  should  include 
easy  questions  in  Addition,  Subtraction,  and  Multiplication  of 
money. 

41.  Grammar. — The  sentence  chosen  for  parsing  in  this  class  should 
be  more  difficult  than  in  First  Stage,  and  may  include  the  relative 
clause,  the  compound  tenses,  and  all  the  moods. 

42.  Geography. — In  order  to  merit  a pass,  pupils  of  this  class  should 
have  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Geography  of  Ireland.  Pupils 
should  be  prepared  for  examination  on  a blank  Map  of  Ireland. 

43.  Agricidture. — As  a rule  the  pupils  of  this  class  should  be 
examined  orally  as  in  First  Stage. 

44.  Book-keeping. — The  required  sets  must  be  presented  neatly 
written  out.  Questions  should  be  more  difficult  than  in  First  Stage, 
and  the  drawing  up  of  a cash  account  may  be  required  on  paper. 

45.  Needlework. — Each  pupil  will  be  examined  by  one  of  the  follow- 
ing tests,  the  giving  of  a second  being  left  to  Inspector’s  judgment,  as 
before. 

First  test. — To  gather  two  and  a half  inches  of  calico  into  one  inch  of 
band,  sewing  on  both  sides.  To  work  two  inches  of  herring-bone  hem 
on  flannel. 

Second  test. — To  work  neat  barred  buttonhole.  If  overall  has  been 
the  examination  garment  prepared,  to  cut  pattern  of  it.  If  boy’s  shirt 
has  been  made  for  examination,  to  cut  pattern  of  it. 

Third  test. — To  darn  a hole  the  size  of  a shilling,  crossing  it  exactly) 
to  work  one  side  of  buttonhole. 

Fourth  test. — To  put  on  flannel  patch  two  inches  square — to  herring- 
bone it.  outside  and  inside  over  raw  edge.  Narrow  for  toe  of  sock,  and 
close  it  correctly. 

From  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter  may  be  allowed  for  each 
test. 
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Sixth  Glass.  —First  and  Second  Years. 

46.  Reading. — Pupils  of  this  class  will  not  be  awarded  a pass  in 
reading  unless,  in  addition  to  exhibiting  fluency  and  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, they  are  able  to  answer  intelligently  on  the  meanings  of  the  words 
phrases  and  of  the  lesson  read.  The  questions  given  under  this  head 
should  not  demand  from  the  pupils  any  knowledge  not  essential  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  text. 

47.  Spelling.—  Any  serious  error  in  punctuation  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  marking  of  this  subject. 

48.  Writing.— The  letter  prescribed  in  this  class  should  be  written  on 
unruled  paper,  which  should  afterwards  be  folded  in  the  form  of  a 
note,  and  addressed  on  the  back,  as  if  for  post. 

In  the  second  year  a longer  letter,  and  with  better  style  and  finish  is 
expected. 

49.  Arithmetic.—  One  hour  may  be  allowed  for  the  paper  work. 

(The  Inspector  will  draw  the  Teacher's  particular  attention  to  the 
desirableness  of  securing  expertness  in  mental  calculation  of  a practical 
hind.) 

50.  Grammar. — In  this  class  the  parsing  exercise  should  be  more 
difficult  than  in  Fifth  Class,  2nd  Stage,  but  is  not  to  be  over  difficult 
or  puzzling,  More  accuracy  and  a better  style  of  work  will  be  expected 
in  the  second  year. 

51.  Geography. — At  the  first  examination  a detailed  knowledge  of 
the  British  Islands  and  a general  knowledge  of  India  and  the  British 
Colonies  should  be  exhibited.  At  the  second  examination  a detailed 
knowledge  of  India  and  the  British  Colonies  also  should  be  shown. 

52.  Agriculture. — The  examination  in  this  class  may  be  conducted  in 
writing.  The  questions  should  be  carefully  framed  and  varied  from 
time  to  time.  The  examination  should  deal  mainly  with  the  principles 
of  the  subject. 

53.  Book-keeping. — In  this  class  the  character  of  the  books  should 

still  be  taken  into  account ; the  principles  should  be  well  understood 
and  the  pupils  should  be  tested  in  journalizing  and  in  posting  the 
Ledger.  ° 

-54.  Needlework—  Each  pupil  will  be  examined  by  one  of  the  following 
tests,  a second  at  discretion,  as  before. 

First  test.— To  join  two  strips  of  calico  to  the  length  of  one  and  a 
half  inches,  in  a sew-and-fell  seam,  neatly  top-sewing  the  first  or  upper 
side,  and  hemming  clown  the  lower  one  ; to  work  neat  barred  button- 
hole, having  the  slit  cut  straight,  the  edges  of  the  buttonhole  just  meet- 
ing, and  the  stitch  firm  and  even.  To  take  sock  of  which  heel  is  already 
turned,  pick  up  stitches  for  foot,  and  knit  two  or  three  rounds. 

Second  test.— To  gather  two  and  a half  inches  of  calico  into  one  inch 
of  band,  working  neatly,  and  fastening  on  a gather  with  every  stitch  . 
Doth  sides  of  band  to  be  sewn,  and  edges  nicely  finished  by  top-sewing' 

Third  test.— Wo  cut  out  a pattern  of  man’s  shirt  with  separate  yoke, 
tacking  the  pieces  together. 

Fourth  test.  To  darn  strongly  and  neatly  a hole  the  size  of  a shilling, 
axing  the  runnings  about  half-an-inch  into  the  web  on  either  side  ; cast 
on  tor  a sock,  and  knit  three  or  four  rounds,  beginning  the  rib. 
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From  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter  may  he  given,  as  in  previous 
class,  for  each  test. 

In  all  classes  the  pupils’  test  specimens  of  sewing  and  of  cutting  out 
should  he  brought  away  by  the  Inspector. 

Alternative  Scheme  for  Girls  of  Sixth  Class. 

55.  Reading . — At  least  two  books  must  be  used,  one  to  be  a suitable 
treatise  on  Domestic  Economy,  the  subject  matter  of  which  must  be 
known,  the  other  a Reading  Book  approved  by  the  Commissioners. 
Explanation  of  the  lessons  read  will  be  required. 

56.  English  Composition—  The  subject  proposed  for  the  composition 
exercise  may  be  varied  at  discretion.  The  exercise  may  be  considered 
to  include  Grammar  only  so  far  as  this  subject  is  necessary  to  secure 
correctness  of  expression ; and  Geography  is.  mentioned  chiefly  as 
furnishing  some  suitable  matter  on  which  to  write. 

57.  Plain  Needlework. — Under  this  scheme  it  is  essential  that  the 
third  test  given  under  the  ordinary  programme  for  Sixth  Class  shall  be 
applied.  . 

58.  Special  Industries. — The  same  special  Industries  may  be  taken 
up  in  successive  years,  but  a pupil  presented  a second  time  for  examina- 
tion in  any  branch  must  show  increased  proficiency  in  order  to  warrant 
payment  of  fees. 

This  advance  may  be  shown  by  some  additional  work,  some  different 
articles  knitted,  some  new  stitches  in  lace,  &c.,  &c.,  and  unless  there  is 
clear  evidence  of  sufficient  instruction  of  this  kind  within  the  second 
year  no  pass  should  be  awarded. 

Extra  or  Optional  Branches. 

59.  Use  of  Sewing  Machine.— The  pupil  should  display  a fair  know- 
lege  of  the  use  of  Sewing  machine,  setting  needle  correctly,  regulating 
tension  as  required  for  work,,  preparing  and  attaching  the  bobbin,  and 
being  competent  to  join  evenly,  and  with  regular  line  of  neat  stitching, 
two  curved  edges,  such  as  occur  in  back  and  in  sidepiece  next  back  of 
bodice. 

60.  Advanced  Dressmaking.  —Pupil  to  cut  out,  in  Inspector  s presence, 

pattern  of  dress  bodice,  consisting  of  the  following  : Side  pieces,  front 

and  back,  neckband,  upper  sleeve,  under  sleeve  ; and  to  tack  these 
together  so  as  to  produce  correct  pattern  of  dress  bodice.  No  model  or 
pattern  of  any  kind  to  be  permitted  for  use  of  pupils.  Cutting  out 
should  be  done  either  by  a scientific  system,  by  measurement  of  a com- 
panion’s figure,  or  from  pupil’s  own  clear  recollection  of  the  shapes  and 
sizes  of  the  various  pieces.  .. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  pupil  should  exhibit  a dress  made  by  hersell 
during  the  year,  having  buttonholes  neatly  worked  in  bodice. 

61.  Vocal  Music.— 11  Singing  by  ear  ” may  be  accepted  in  the  junior 
classes  to  fourth,  inclusive,  as  sufficient  for  the  song  test ; but  m lit 
and  Sixth  Classes  pupils  should  be  able  to  Sol-Fa  their  parts  separately 
before  joining  together  in  harmony. 

62.  Drawing. — Pupils  must  show  evidence  of  due  training  and 
practice  in  this  subject ; the  lines  must  be  drawn  freely,  and  without 
shifting  the  position  of  the  paper.  Frequent  rubbing  out  and  soiling  o 
the  paper  should  preclude  the  awarding  of  a pass 
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(2.)  Regulations  foe  Cookery  Classes  taught  by  National  Awmdlx- 
School  Teachers.  section  n„ 

Cookery 

Classes 

I.  In  tlie  case  of  Cookery  Classes  taught  by  the  ordinary  Teachers  Natfonai 
of  a National  School,  each  pupil,  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  earn  Re-  I”110? 
suits  fees  for  the  Teacher,  must  have  attended  not  less  than  40  hours  eac“ors' 
during  the  School  Results  year  at  Cookery  lessons,  and  must  have 

spent  not  less  than  20  hours  in  cooking  with  her  own  hands. 

II.  Not  more  than  four  hours  are  to  be  devoted  by  the  same  pupil 
to  this  subject  in  one  week. 

III.  At  the  practical  lessons,  when  the  pupils  cook  with  their  own 
hands,  not  more  than  16  are  to  be  taught  by  one  Teacher. 

IV.  At  the  demonstration  lessons,  when  the  Teacher  performs  the 
operations  before  the  pupils,  two  classes  of  16  each  may  be  combined 
provided  the  accommodation  be  sufficient  and  suitable. 

V.  A Roll  must  be  kept  in  such  a manner  as  to  indicate  clearly  if 
the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

VI.  Results  fees  are  only  payable  in  cases  in  which  the  Inspector 
reports  the  Teacher  as  competent  to  teach  the  subject;  and  as 
respects  Teachers  entering  the  service,  as  Principals  or  Assistants 
after  the  30th  of  June,  1899,  only  in  the  case  of  those  certificated  in 
Cookery. 


(3.)  Regulations  for  the  Employtment  of  Itinerant  Teachers  Oootery 
of  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  in  promoting  Instruc-  Laundry 

Work. 


TION  IN  THESE  BRANCHES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
Schools. 


National  itinerant 

Teachers 


I.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  “ Royal  Irish  Association  for  the  Technical  Training 
and  Employment  of  Women  ” for  sending  to  the  localities  where  their 
services  are  required,  fully  qualified  Teachers  holding  Diplomas  of 
Cookery  and  Laundry  Work. 

II.  In  each  locality  Managers  applying  to  the  Office  of  National 
Education  for  the  services  of  these  Teachers  should  organize  classes, 
select  rooms  suitable  for  such  instruction  either  in  the  National 
School  premises  or  in  premises  within  easy  reach  of  them,  and  arrange 
for  the  supply  of  (a)  the  materials ; (6)  such  appliances  as  the 
Teachers  may  find  necessary  in  addition  to  what  they  bring  with 
them;  and  (c)  any  assistance  that  may  be  required  for  the  cleansing 
of  the  dishes,  &c.  Tlie  District  Inspectors  will  confer  with  Managers 
on  the  subject. 

III.  It  is  desirable  that  at  each  Centre  not  more  than  ten  National 
Schools  should  come  imder  instruction,  each  School  receiving  one  or 
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more  lessons  of  two  hours’  duration  in  the  week,  throughout  the  fixed 
period  of  the  course.  The  lessons  at  the  several  National  Schools 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  full  occupation  for  four  hours  a day 
on  five  days  of  the  week  to  the  Itinerant  Teacher. 

In  large  Schools  each  organized  Cookery  or  Laundry  Work  Class 
will  count  for  the  purposes  of  the  course  as  a School. 

IV.  Prior  to  sending  an  Itinerant  Teacher  to  a Centre,  the  Royal 
Irish  Association  should  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  a Scheme  for  the  Cookery  or  Laundry 
Work  Classes  throughout  the  locality.  The  Scheme  should  contain 
the  names  of  the  Schools  and  of  the  Managers,  the  dates  for  com- 
mencing and  concluding  the  course  for  each  class,  and  the  hours  of 
instruction  daily  for  each. 

V.  The  course  of  instruction  for  a Cookery  Class  will  embrace 
twenty  Lessons,  each  of  two  hours’  duration ; each  Lesson  will  include 
Demonstration  and  Practice  in  Household  Cookery.  The  course  for 
Laundry  Work  will  embrace  twelve  Lessons  of  two  hours  each,  six  of 
which  will  be  Demonstration  and  six  will  be  Practice.  Each  course, 
whether  , of  Cookery  or  Laundry  Work,  will  have  two  stages,  which 
may  be  taken  successively  in  two  Results  periods  by  the  same  pupils, 
one  entirely  elementary,  suitable  for  National  School  pupils  of  the 
Fourth  Class,  and  one  more  advanced,  suitable  for  the  pupils  of  the 
Fifth  or  Sixth  Class. 

Pupils  of  Evening  National  Schools,  although  enrolled  in  classes 
lower  than  4th,  may  attend  the  classes  of  Cookery ; and  the  restric- 
tion (par.  VII.)  of  the  4s.  fee  per  pass  to  Fourth  Class  does  not  apply. 

VI.  No  fees  are  chargeable  to  pupils  of  National  Schools  for  the 
instruction  in  these  courses. 

VII.  The  Results  Fees  payable  by  the  Commissioners  for  passes  in 
Cookery  and  in  Laundry  Work  by  pupils  of  National  Schools  are  as 


follows : — 

Per  Pass 

Per  Pass 

in  Cookery. 

in  Laundry. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Pupils  of  4th  Class, 

4 0 

2 6 

Pupils  of  5th  or  6th  Class,  . 

5 0 

3 0 

The  fees  earned  on  the  passes  will  be  paid  at  the  same  time  as  the 
ordinary  Results  Fees  after  the  close  of  the  Results  period,  in  respect 
of  pupils  .who  shall  have  qualified  for  presentation  at  the  Results 
Examination. 

VIII.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners,  externs  may 
be  admitted  at  such  rates  of  fees  as  may  be  arranged  by  the  Managers 
of  the  Schools ; but  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the 
National  School  pupils.  Results  Fees  are  not  payable  in  the  case  of 
extern  pupils. 

IX.  (a.)  The  Rules  of  the  Commissioners  allow  of  instruction  in 
technical  subjects  within  the  ordinary  School  hours.  The  arrange- 
ments should,  however,  be  such  as  not  to  interfere  to  any  undue  ex- 
tent with  the  literary  business  of  the  Schools.  (6.)  Instruction  of 
classes  in  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  may  be  given  at  such  time 
outside  the  ordinary  School  hours  as  may  be  found  convenient  by  the 
School  Managers  and  satisfactory  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 
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X.  The  minimum  number  of  attendances  at  the  course  to  warrant  Appendix. 

payment  of  Results  Pees  in  respect  of  any  pupil  of  a Cookery  Class  is  Section  II 
sixteen,  or  of  a Laundry  Class  is  ten.  H. 

XI.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  a Practice  Lesson  in  Cookery  Cookery 

or  Laundry  Work  should  not  exceed  sixteen.  3 Sundry 

XII.  Each  Itinerant  Teacher  is  to  keep  a roll  of  all  pupils  learning  Ktaerant 
Cookery  or  Laundry  Work  at  each  School.  The  roll  is  to  show  the  T6aciers- 
class  and  the  attendances  of  the  individual  pupils. 

XIII.  Each  Itinerant  Teacher  is  also  to  furnish  the  Inspector  of 
the  District  at  the  close  of  each  week  (on  an  official  form)  with  a 
journal  of  daily  occupation  and  travelling  expenses  throughout  the 
week.  A copy  of  the  journal  is  to  be  furnished  by  her  at  the  same 
time  to  Miss  FitzGerald,  Organising  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Association  (Country  Department),  20,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 

XIV.  The  Itinerant  Teachers  will  be  free  from  engagements  for 
the  Commissioners  on  one  day  in  each  week;  but  their  journals 
should  embrace  the  record  of  their  occupation,  &c.,  for  every  day  of 
the  week. 

XV.  The  Itinerant  Teacher  during  the  time  of  her  engagement  at 
each  School  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  its  Manager ; and  she  is  to 
report  the  commencement  and  the  conclusion  of  the  course  for  each 
class  to  the  Royal  Irish  Association  (Coimtry  Department),  and  for- 
ward a statement  as  to  the  results  of  the  instruction.  The  reports 
will  be  communicated  in  due  course  by  the  Association  to  the  Com- 
missioners. 

XVI.  All  questions  in  reference  to  the  employment  and  business  of 
the  Itinerant  Teachers  will  be  a matter  for  correspondence  between 
the  Commissioners  and  the  Association. 

XVII.  The  Inspector  will  be  advised  of  the  exact  time  appointed 
for  the  course  of  instruction  in  Cookery  or  Laundry  Work  for  each 
class,  and  of  the  hours  in  which  it  is  to  be  given  daily ; and  the  Time 
Table  for  Cookery  or  for  Laundry  Work  is  also  to  be  suspended  in 
the  School.  Immediately. after  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  In- 
spector will  examine  the  pupils  and  record  the  results,  which  will  be 
notified  to  the  National  Education  Office,  together  with  his  Report  on 
the  Annual  Results  Examination  of  the  School. 


(4)  Circular  as  to  planting  Shrubs,  Flowers,  &c.,  around  circular 
School-houses. 

flowers,  &e 

Cultivation  of  Flowers,  Shrubs,  &c.,  in  School  Grounds. 

The  question  of  adopting  measures  for  keeping  school  grounds  and 
premises  in  a more  tasteful  and  orderly  condition  has  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

The  Commissioners  feel  assured  that  in  rural  localities  the  National 
Schools  and  the  school  plots  connected  therewith,  even  where  the  plots 
are  small,  might  advantageously  subserve  the  object  of  awakening  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  a practical  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables 
fruits,  and  flowers. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  are  many  schools  whose  Teachers 
(both  Male  and  Female)  have  done  excellent  work  in  the  direction  here 
indicated  : their  schools,  and  also  their  residence's,  affording  evidence  of 
good  taste,  and  even  skill,  in  horticulture  and  floriculture. 

The  Commissioners  would  suggest  to  the  Managers  in  rural  districts 
that  the  desirable  object  in  view  might  be  encouraged  if  on  the  occasion 
of  their  visits  to  the  schools  they  would  impress  upon  the  Teachers  the 
desirability  of  utilizing  the  school  plots  as  gardens,  as  far  as  might  he 
expedient,  especially  for  the  cultivation  of  shrubs  and  flowers  ill  front 
of  the  schools  and  Teachers’  residences,  and  in  the  margins  of  play- 
grounds. The  cultivation  of  climbing  and  window  plants  is  also  worthy 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  Teachers. 

The  Commissioners  have  instructed  their  Inspectors  to  confer  with 
the  Managers  and  Teachers,  and  to  make  a statement  in  their  reports 
as  to  the  adoption  of  arrangements  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  object:  . 

The  Commissioners  further  desire  that  the  Managers  will,  whenever 
practicable,  endeavour  to  secure  plots  of  sufficient  size  (not  less  than  a 
rood)  for  the  establishment  of  “ School  Gardens,”  and  also  inform  the 
Teachers  of  the  special  encouragements  afforded  under  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  for  (a)  the  cultivation  of  the  “ School  Gardens,”  and  (b)  for 
the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  Garden  Culture.  In  addition  to  the 
fees  for  knowledge  of  the  Text  Book  (“  Practical  Farming  ’)  the 
following  fees  are  now  payable  to  Teachers  who  have  recognized 
“ School  Gardens  ” : — 

4s.  per  pupil  of  Fourth  Class,  and  5s.  per  pupil  of  the  higher 
classes,  for  practical  proficiency,  as  tested  in  School  Garden. 

20s.  for  satisfactory  condition  of  School  Garden. 

10s.  for  satisfactory  management  of  Pigs,  Poultry,  ifec. 

The  Commissioners  trust  that  these  increased  fees,  together  with  the 
special  interest  that  Gardening  ought  in  itself  to  have  for  Teachers  of 
rural  schools,  may  lead  to  a satisfactory  development  of  Garden  Culture 
in  connexion  with  those  schools  throughout  the  country. 
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APPENDIX  I. — Teachers’  Pensions,  &c. 


Statistics  of  the  National  School  Teachers’  (Ireland)  Pension 
Fund,  under  the  Act  42  & 43  Viet.,  cap.  74,  for  the  Year 
ended  31sC  December,  1899,  as  furnished  by  the  Teachers’ 
Pension  Office,  Dublin  Castle. 

1.  The  twentieth  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  ended  on  the  31st 
December,  1899. 

2.  The  number  of  Teachers  paying  premiums  in  the  various  classes 
on  31sfc  December,  1899,  was  : — 


Males,  P., 

150 

Females,  I'., 

130 

„ l2.,  . . . 

1,281 

» I2., 

880 

„ II.,  . 

2,231 

„ II., 

1,874 

„ in 

2,054 

„ in., 

3,239 

Total,  ^ . 

5,716 

Total,  . 

6,123 

3.  The  Model  School  Teachers  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
supplemental  privileges  conferred  under  Rules  21  and  22  are  as 
follows : — 7 


— 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

On  the  Books,  31st  December,  1898. 

61 

87 

| 148 

Re-appointerl  in  1899, 

1 

1 

2 

Total,  . . 

62 

88 

150 

Removed  from  Establishment  on  account 
°t  Age  or  on  receipt  of  Gratuity  or 
award  of  Pension  in  1899,  .... 

1 

3 

4 

Died  in  1899, 

Resigned  or  Dismissed,  1899,  .... 

2 

2 

On  the  Books,  31st  December,  1899, 

61 

83 

144 

Maximum  Number  allowed,  . 

250 

Supplemental  Pensions : 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Amount  payable  31st  Dec.,  1898,  . 

444  2 2 

783  8 11 

1,227  11  1 

Granted  in  1899, 

3 9 8 

93  0 0 

96  9 8 

Ceased  in  1899 

- ' 

27  0 0 

27  0 0 

Amour:  t Payable  on  31st  Dec.,  1899, 

447  11  10 

849  8 11 

1,297  0 9 

H 
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Including  the  Supplemental  Pensic 


The  Age  Statistics  Lave  been  as  follows,  so  far  as  they  have  been  notified  during  the  Years  1880-1898. 

and  the  Year  18-99,  respectively; — 


1899.] 


I o' 


of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 
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Appendix. 

Section  II. 
K. 

Contribu- 

tory 

Unions. 


APPENDIX  K. — Poor  Law  Unions  Contributory  under 
the  Act  of  1875. 


I. — Table  showing  the  Number  of  Poor  Law  Unions  which  became 
contributory  each  year  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  38  & 39  Viet., 
cap.  96  (An  Act  to  provide  for  additional  Payments  to  Teachers  of 
National  Schools  in  Ireland). 


Year. 

Number  of 
Unions. 

Year. 

Number 

Union 

1876-7, 

70 

1888-9,  

24 

1877-8, 

39 

1889-90 

31 

1878-9,  ...... 

28 

1890-91 

29 

1879-80 

2! 

1891-2 

28 

1880-81, 

13 

1892-3 

26 

1881-2 

16 

1893-4,  

25 

1882-3, 

20 

1894-5, 

25 

1883-4, 

22 

1895-6,  ..... 

25 

1884-5, 

17 

1896-7 

25 

1885-6, 

21 

1897-8 

25 

1886-7 

20 

1898-9,  

25 

1887-8,  ...... 

21 

1899-190*>, 

25 

II- — List  of  Twenty-five  Poor  Law  Unions  which  became  contributory, 
for  the  year  1899-1900,  under  the  Act  38  & 39  Viet.,  cap.  96  (An 
Act  to  provide  for  additional  Payments  to  Teachers  of  National 
Schools  in  Ireland) ; and  the  respective  amounts  paid  out  of  the 
Rates. 


Names  of  Poor  Law  Unions. 

Rates. 

Names  of  P 

Ballymahon, 

£ s.  d. 
302  12  10 

Irvinestown 

Ballyvaughan,  .... 

92  4 10 

Kells,  . 

Balrothery 

503  13  5 

Kilmallock, 

Belfast, 

10,154  12  7 

Milford, 

Castlecomer,  .... 

305  6 2 

Mullingar, 

Clogheen,  

648  2 0 

Navan, 

Clogher, 

392  9 3 

Newry, 

Cork, 

3,267  12  4 

Oldeastle,  . 

Croom, 

339  3 9 

Rathdrum, 

Delvin, 

241  5 9 

Strabane, 

Downpatrick 

1,208  14  5 

Trim, 

Dungannon,  .... 

802  16  6 

Tullamore, 

Edenderry,  .... 

355  2 2 

Total, 

£ s.  d. 
343  6 0 
416  12  10 
891  5 9 
372  13  10 
737  0 0 
453  13  9 
1,368  17  10 
431  3 2 

604  8 0 
831  1 * 
348  1 0 

605  8 1 
26.007  7 7 


— v;  "“'a  ± epewu.  iaj  me  uuaruians  irorn  Dne  cusioius 

•irant,  so  that  the  net  amonnt  contributed  by  tbe  Guardians  was  £9,319  14s.  7(2. 
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Appendix. 

APPENDIX.  L. — Promotions  for  Highly  Efficient  Service,  section  11., 
— Prizes  and  Premiums.  — 


(1.)  List  of  Teachers  of  National  Schools  promoted  to  First  j?Mfor 
Division  of  First  Class  from  1st  April,  1899,  on  account  of  ciAient 
having  rendered  highly  efficient  service  for  seven  consecu-  seIvl0e' 
five  years  to  31st  March,  1899. 


County. 

Name  of  Teacher. 

District. 

Roil  No. 

SchooL 

Antrim, 

Miss  Selina  Cunningham, 

9 

15006 

Ormeau  Road. 

Cavan, 

Mr.  Patrick  O’Connell, 

23 

13035 

Drumkerl. 

Donegal, 

Miss  Martha  Stevenson, 

2 

8026 

Erritty. 

Do., 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Diver, 

5 

9389 

Donegal  f.  (2). 

Do., 

Mrs.  Ellen  Foley, 

5 

14531 

Bundoran  Con- 

Cork, 

Mr.  Daniel  Coakley,  . 

59 

4055 

vent. 

St.  Michael’s  m. 

Do.. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Sheehy, 

60 

11534 

Butlerstown  f. 

Do., 

Mrs.  Anne  O’Flaherty, 

60A 

12770 

Clogheen  f. 

Kerry, 

Mr.  Philip  Cronin, 

58 

7536 

Kilgarvan  m. 

Meath, 

Miss  Mary  E.  Taylor,  . 

29 

6488 

Loughcrew. 

Mayo, 

Mrs.  Kate  Gilhooly,  . 

21 

13392 

Kilkelly  f. 

(2.)  The  “ Reid  ” Bequest.  "Reia” 

The  Trustees  of  the  Will  of  the  late  R.  T.  Reid,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  cf  Beq''8St' 
ombay,  who  munificently  bequeathed  .£9,435  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  Education  in  the  County  Kerry  (his  native  countv),  have 
authorized  the  following  Scheme  of  Prizes  to  be  awarded  out  of  the 
pioceeds  of  the  Bequest,  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 


Part  I. 


During  the  Five  years’  service  of  a Monitor,  there  are  two  Principal 
^animations,  viz.,  one  at  the  end  of  his  Third  year,  and  the  other  at 
tl!p  r1  • i°T)^S  year*  After  each  of  these  Principal  Examinations, 
ei  Puzes  will  be  awarded  to  the  Six  best  answerers  of  each  degree 
oi  service  amongst  the  Male  Monitors  of  the  National  Schools  of  the 
°ylIl  y -Kerry,  provided  that  the  answering  in  every  case  shall  be  of  a 
satisfactory  character.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  Prizes 

(“•)  At  en<i  of  Monitors’  Third  Year  of  Service 


First  Pri 
Second  , 
Third  „ 
Fourth  . 
Fifth  ., 
Sixth  ,7 


lze, 


£20 

18 

16 

14 

12 

10 


£90 
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(b.)  At  end  of  Monitors’  Fifth  Year  of  Service  : — 

Section  II., 
L. 

First  Prize, 

£25 

Second  „ 

22 

“ Reid  ” 

Third  „ 

20 

Bequest. 

Fourth  ,, 
Fifth  „ 
Sixth  „ 

18 

16 

14 

£115 

This  portion  of  the  Scheme  came  into  operation  at  the  Examination 
of  July,  1886. 

Part  II. 

The  Trustees,  also,  in  pursuance  of  the  express  stipulations  of  the 
Testator,  propose  to  apply  £80  a year  to  the  maintenance  of  Two  Reid 
Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  the  value  of  £40  each,  to 
enable  Students  of  the  County  Kerry,  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
final  examination  at  the  close  of  their  Course  of  Training  in  the  Marl- 
borough-street  Training  College,  to  matriculate  in  Trinity  College,  and 
to  pass  on,  without  dropping  a year,  to  the  Degree  in  Arts. 

The  recommendation  of  Candidates  for  the  Reid  Exhibitions,  Trinity 
College,  will  be  made  by  the  Professors  of  the  Marlborough-street 
Training  College. 


Part  I. — Result  of  the  Examinations,  1899. 

In  accordance  with  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Reid  Bequest  Scheme 
for  the  advancement  of  Education  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  having  considered  the  answering  of  the 
Monitors  employed  in  the  National  Schools  of  that  county,  at  the 
Annual  Examinations  of  1899,  have  selected  the  six  best  answerers 
amongst  the  Monitors  of  the  5th  year,  and  the  six  best  amongst  those 
of  the  3rd  year,  and  have  made  the  following  awards  : — 


Prize  Monitors  of  Fifth  Year. 


Dist. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Monitor. 

Prize. 

£ 

54 

2118 

Brackluin, 

m. 

Jeremiah  Lynch,  . 

25 

57 

1793 

Killarney  Monastery, 

Maurice  Keane, 

22  • 

58 

5480 

Lehud,  . . . 

Timothy  O’Leary,  . 

20 

89 

542 

Killury, 

m. 

J eremiah  Lawlor,  . 

18 

57 

9304 

Ralieen, 

m. 

Cornelius  Lynch,  . 

16 

~ 

8251 

Sneem,  . . 

m. 

Jeremiah  O’Sullivan, 

14 
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Prize  Monitors  of  Third  Year. 


Dist. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Monitor. 

Prize. 

£ 

39 

13018 

Brosna, 

. m. 

Edmond  Lenihan,  . 

20 

57 

10049 

Lougliquitane, 

John  Donoghue, 

18 

54 

10020 

Knockeenahone, 

. m. 

David  Reidy, 

16 

58 

5484 

Shelbourne  (2), 

Michael  O’Shea, 

14 

39 

13540 

Murhur, 

. m. 

Michrel  Moloney,  . 

12 

57 

1600 

Fossa,  . . 

. m. 

Patrick  Shea, 

10 

Appendix. 

Section  II., 
L. 

“ Reid  ” 
Bequest 


Part  IT. — Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College, 


Dublin. 


Under  the  conditions  of  Part  II.  of  this  Scheme,  an  Exhibition  of 
£40  per  annum  was  awarded  in  February,  1894,  to  Mr.  Patrick 
Buckley,  Principal  Teacher  of  Shandrum  National  School,  County 
Cork,  and  in  January,  1895,  an  Exhibition  of  a similar  amount  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Kennelly,  of  Moyola  Park  National  School, 
County  Londonderry — both  these  teachers  are  natives  of  the  County 
Kerry. 


(3.)  Carlisle  and  Blake  Premiums. 


Extract  from  Appendix  to  Commissioners'  Rules — Edition 
of  1898. 


Carlisle 
and  Blake 
Premiums. 


The  Carlisle  and  Blake  Premium  Fund. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  are  empowered  to 
allocate  to  the  teachers  of  ordinary  National  Schools  the  interest  accru- 
ing from  the  Private  Bequests’  Fund  in  Premiums,  to  be  called  “The 
Carlisle  and  Blake  Premiums.”  Teachers  of  Model  Schools,  Convent 
Schools,  or  other  special  schools,  are  not  eligible  for  these  premiums. 

2.  The  interest  from  the  accumulated  funds  available  for  premiums 
now  amounts  to  £80  a year,  and  this  sum  will  be  distributed  in  premiums 
of  £5  each — one  for  the  most  deserving  Principal  Teacher  in  each  of 
the  Districts  every  fourth  year,  upon  the  following  conditions  : — 

(a.)  That  the  average  attendance  and  the  regularity  of  the  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils  are  satisfactory. 

(6.)  That  a fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  have  passed  in  the  higher 
classes. 

(c.)  That,  if  a boys’  or  mixed  school,  taught  by  a master  in  a rural 
district,  agriculture  is  fairly  taught  to  the  boys  of  the  senior 
classes ; and,  if  a girls’  school  (rural  or  town),  needlework 
is  carefully  attended  to. 

{cl.)  That  the  state  of  the  school  has  been  reported,  during  the  pre- 
vious two  years  as  satisfactory  in  respect  to  efficiency,  moral 
tone,  order,  cleanliness,  discipline,  school  accounts,  supply 
of  requisites,  and  observance  of  the  Board’s  rules. 

3.  No  teacher  will  be-  eligible  for  a premium  twice  in  succession. 

4.  The  names  of  the  teachers  to  whom  premiums  are  awarded  will 
)e  Polished  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board. 
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“The  Carlisle  and  Blake”  Premiums  are  awarded  at  the  rate  of 
£5  to  one  successful  candidate  in  each  school  district  in  every  fourth 
year.  The  Teachers  who  secured  the  Prizes  for  1899  were  : — 


Dis- 

trict 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

County 

Namo  in  full  of  Teacher. 

Amount. 

9 

12479 

St.  Joseph’s, 

f. 

Antrim, 

Miss  Martha  Mulholland,  . 

£ 

31 

4141 

Tullyhrack, 

f. 

Cavan,  . 

Mrs.  Kate  Reilly,  . 

5 

17 

3619 

Kilmore  (1), 

Down,  . 

Mr.  Thomas  Cahill, 

5 

18 

8923 

Cornanure, . 

Monaghan,  . 

Mr.  Pati'ick  Keenan, 

5 

14 

11403 

Pintona, 

Tyrone,  . 

Mr.  John  H.  Williams,  . 

5 

52 

1273 

Charleville, 

m. 

Cork, 

Mr.  Timothy  Kelly, 

5 

4G 

13460 

Lowtown,  . 

f. 

Limerick, 

Mrs.  Julia  FitzGerald,  . 

5 

53 

7359 

Skelieenarinky, 

f. 

Tipperary,  . 

Mrs.  Eily  A.  Kearney,  . 

5 

49 

14999 

Ferrybank, 

m. 

Waterford,  . 

Mr.  William  C.  Foley,  . 

5 

41 

1426 

Edenderry, 

m. 

King’s,  . 

Mr.  James  Horan,  . 

5 

35 

14661 

Athlone, 

Westmeath,  . 

Mr.  John  U.  Beckett, 

5 

50 

14778 

Kilmyshall, 

f. 

W exford, 

Miss  Ellen  T.  Doyle, 

5 

34 

2219 

Knockbane, 

Galway, 

Mr.  William  Vaughan,  . 

5 

28 

12496 

Clonmorris, 

Leitrim, 

Mr.  Francis  Reynolds,  . 

5 

26 

14349 

Beltra,  . 

Mayo,  . 

Miss  Bedelia  Sweeney,  . 

5 

21 

13944 

Kilmactigue, 

f. 

Sligo, 

Mrs.  Kate  L.  Spelman,  . 

5 

M. — Census  Returns  as  to  Illiteracy. 

(a)  Table  taken  from  the  Census  Commissioners’  Report  for  the  year 
1891,  showing  the  Proportion  per  cent,  of  the  Population,  five  years 
old  and  upwards,  who  could  neither  Read  nor  Write,  in  each  Province, 
County,  City,  <fcc.,  in  Ireland,  at  the  Census  periods  of  1841,  1851, 
1861,  1871,  1881,  and  six  years  old  and  upwards  for  1891. 

Proportion  per  cent,  of  the  Population  who  could 
| neither  Read  nor  Write. 


Provinces, 
Counties,  Cities,  &c. 

Five  years  old  and  upwards. 

Six  years 
old  and 
upwards. 

In  1841. 

In  1851. 

In  1861. 

In  1871. 

In  1881. 

In  1891. 

IRELAND, 

52-7 

46-8 

387 

331 

25'2 

184 

PROVINCES. 

Leinster, 

44  0 

390 

311 

270 

203 

151 

Munster, 

606 

55’5 

461 

39'2 

28-5 

199 

Ulster,  .... 

406 

353 

203 

Connaught,  . 

721 

663 

571 

493 

379 

27'4 

Leinster. 

Carlow  County, 

380 

361 

293 

26‘3 

198 

14  9 

Drogheda  (Co.  of  the  Town), 

454 

437 

381 

34-2 

266 

Dublin  City, 

25-2 

249 

207 

195 

155 

.,  County, 

349 

290 

222 

18'8 

131 

Kildare  ., 

41-9 

38'2 

296 

260 

202 

Kilkenny  City, 

407 

37-8 

340 

30'5 

210 

15'8 

, County, 

512 

46-0 

365 

301 

221 

158 

King’s, 

479 

431 

34'8 

299 

22-3 

Longford  ., 

51-2 

469 

367 

320 

231 

Louth  „ 

611 

52-9 

45'0 

387 

300 

Meath  „ 

54-5 

47-5 

. 37  2 

321 

231 

Queen’s  „ 

41-6 

38'5 

201 

Westmeath  „ 

521 

37-6 

231 

Wexford  „ 

4V3 

389 

335 

25'6 

Wicklow  „ 

4P3 

381 

33-0 

281 

217 
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(a)  Table  taken  from  the  Census  Commissioners’  Report  for  the  year  Appendix. 

1891  — continued . „ /: — „ 

lection  II.. 

M. 


Provinces, 
Counties,  Cities,  &c. 


1 roportion  per  cent,  of  the  Population  who  could  Census 
neither  Read  nor  Write.  Returns 

. as  to 

illiteracy. 


Five  years  old  and  upwards. 


In  1841.  In  1851.  In  1861.  In  1871.  In 


Munster. 

Clare  County, 

Cork  City, 

„ County, 

Kerry  „ 

Limerick  City,  . 

„ County, 
Tipperary 
Waterford  City, 

„ County, 


Ulster. 

-A*jtrim  County,  exclusive  of 
Belfast  (part  of),  and  Car- 
nckfergus. 

Armagh  County, 

Belfast  City, 

Carrickfergus  (County  of  the 
town.) 

Cavan  County,  . 

Donegal  „ . 

■DnWi1?  (l°unt)y.  exclusive  of 
Belfast  (part  of). 

Fermanagh  County,  . 

Londonderry  County  & 

Monaghan  Countv 


& City, 


-uunuonaerrv  Coun 
Monaghan  County, 

Connaught. 

Gqf”lToTn‘yanCl0oUnty 

Leitrim  Countv, 

Mayo 

Roscommon  '' 

Sligo  ” 


63-1 

35-6 

656 

70-4 

421 

553 

51-0 

363 

706 


42'8 

21-1 

132 

51-5 

617 

27-5 

45-8 

29'4 

51'3 

45-0 


57'3 

79-0 

65-0 

687 


59'6 
357 
595 
64  3 
37  6 
51-2 
467 
39'4 
66'9 


20-4 

11-2 

45-0 

57-3 

243 


295 

42-0 

38-2 


52-0 

737 

58-9 

633 


507 

55-3 

332 

39-6 

365 


341 

17'3 

92 

35-5 

52-1 

212 

31- 6 
241 
347 

32- 6 


41-2 
65  5 
471 
53-2 


37'9 

29-4 

427 

47-3 

29-4 

339 

30'8 

32-4 

507 


30-4 

157 

113 


48'5 

18-8 

27-6 

223 

307 

29'0 


27-3 

21-0 

30-3 

351 

22-8 

24-3 

217 

27'2 

393 


226 

11-9 

87 

22- 4 
398 
14-3 

215 

17*6 

23- 0 
22-6 


22-5 

44-8 

27-3 

309 


Six  years 
old  and 
upwards. 


192 

159 

20-8 

246 

17o 

15B 

151 

21-8 

281 


186 

87 

6*5 

161 

311 

11-5 

154 

143 

178 

174 


161 

320 


18<)1  fr°,m  *J?e  Census  Commissioners’  Report  for  the  year 

tion  Provinces  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  Popula- 

onlv  ™ l yefrs  ° d,  ?nd  "Pwal'ds>  wll°  could  Read  and  Write,  Read 
1&51  Id  neither  Read  nor  Write,  in  Ireland  in  1841, 

’ 1881,  1871,  1881,  and  six  years  old  and  upwards  for  1891. 


Provinces. 


IRELAND,  . 

Leinster, 

Munster, 

Ulster, 

Connaught 


Read  and  Write. 

Read  only. 

1 Neither  Read  nor  Write. 

1841 

1851 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1841 

1851 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1841 

1851 

1861 

1871 

1881 

1891 

28 

33 

41 

49 

59 

71 

19 

20 

20 

17 

16 

11 

53 

47 

39 

33 

25 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 





34 

39 

49 

57 

65 

75 

22 

22 

20 

16 

15 

10 

44 

39 

31 

27 

20 

15 

26 

31 

40 

49 

60 

72 

13 

14 

14 

12 

12 

8 

61 

55 

46 

39 

28 

20 

30 

35 

42 

50 

60 

71 

30 

30 

28 

23 

20 

14 

10 

35 

30 

27 

20 

15 

21 

28 

36 

47 

62 

12 

13 

15 

15 

15 

11 

72 

66 

57 

49 

38 

27. 
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Appendix. 

Section  II., 
N. 

Towns,  &c., 
to  which 
compul- 
sory 

clauses  of 
Education 
Act  of  1892 
apply. 


APPENDIX  N. — Compulsory  Education. 

Return,  showing  the  Population  (Census  1891)  and  the  Religious 
Profession  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  120  Boroughs,  Towns,  and 
Townships  to  which  Compulsory  Education  Clauses  of  the  Irish 
Education  Act,  1892,  apply. 


City,  Town,  &c. 

Total 

Population. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Total 

Protes- 

tants. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Meth. 

Others. 

*t  An  trim, 

1,385 

271 

1,114 

498 

492 

82 

42 

Ardee, 

2,067 

1,940 

127 

123 

3 

1 

- 

fArklow, 

4,172 

3,345 

827 

727 

18 

82 

- 

Armagh, 

7,438 

3,828 

3,610 

2,285 

930 

296 

99 

*fAthlone, 

6,742 

5,231 

1,511 

1,220 

146 

107 

38 

*f Athy,  .... 

4,886 

4,565 

321 

221 

44 

42 

14 

*fAughnacloy, 

1,110 

467 

643 

430 

183 

21 

9 

Bagnalstown, 

1,920 

1,702 

218 

186 

13 

6 

13 

Balliriggan,  . 

2,273 

1.985 

288 

267 

5 

3 

13 

Ballina, 

4,846 

4,323 

523 

260 

186 

67 

10 

fBallinasloe,  . 

4,642 

4,154 

488 

378 

74 

33 

• 3 

Ballybay, 

1,378 

876 

502 

249 

215 

23 

15 

*fBallymena,  . 

8,655 

1,592 

7,063 

1,715 

4,730 

127 

491 

*fBallymoney, 

2,975 

710 

2,265 

673 

1,469 

26 

97 

fBallyshannon, 

2,471 

1,937 

534 

390 

101 

42 

1 

*fBanbridge,  . 

4,901 

1,115 

3,786 

1,934 

1,434 

124 

291 

•tBandon, 

3,488 

2,589 

919 

679 

52 

151 

37 

UBangor, 

3,834 

277 

3,557 

1,151 

2,054 

• 245 

107 

Bantry, 

2,921 

2,649 

272 

214 

3 

47 

8 

* fBeli'ast, 

255,950 

67,378 

188,572 

75,522 

87,234 

13,747 

12,069 

*1Belturbet, 

1,675 

1,162 

513 

439 

42 

30 

2 

"j-Blaclu'ock,  . 

8,401 

5,383 

3,018 

2,427 

118 

129 

344 

Boyle, 

2,464 

2,125 

339 

217 

92 

18 

12 

^fBray,  .... 

6,888 

5,059 

1,829 

1,464 

203 

76 

86 

fCallan, 

1,973 

1,938 

35 

34 

- 

- 

1 

*fCarlow, 

6,619 

5,745 

874 

739 

47 

64 

24 

*fCarrickfergus 

8,923 

822 

8,101 

1,781 

4,761 

404 

1,155 

Carrickmacross, 

1,779 

1,609 

170 

J33 

24 

11 

2 

*tCanick-on-Suir,  . 

5,608 

5,529 

79 

65 

3 

1 

10 

*tCashel, 

3,216 

3,100 

116 

113 

1 

1 

1 

Castlebar, 

3,558 

3,231 

327 

265 

27 

34 

1 

yfCastleblaney, 

1,721 

1,170 

551 

240 

269 

32 

10 

*+Cavan,  . 

2,968 

2,293 

675 

580 

59 

26 

10 

* (Clonakilty,  . 

3,221 

2,776 

445 

294 

21 

121 

9 

* In  68  cases  marked  thus  (*)  the  School  Attendance  Committees  are  enforcing  the  Act. 
f In  85  cases  marked  thus  (f)  School  Attendance  Committees  have  been  appointed 
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Return,  showing  the  Population  (Census  1891),  &o .—continued. 


City,  Town,  &o. 

Populatioi 

Catholic 

Total 

tants. 

9tClones, 

2,032 

l,15f 

873 

*tClonmel,  . , 

8,480 

7,48c 

995 

’fClontarf, 

5,104 

2,83a 

2,269 

*tColeraine,  . 

6,845 

1,295 

5,550 

‘tCookstown,  . 

3,841 

1,602 

2,239 

fCootehill, 

1,593 

1,171 

422 

*tCork 

75,345 

64,561 

10,784 

*fDalkey, 

3,197 

2,235 

962 

^Downpatrick, 

3,132 

1,512 

1,620 

Drogheda,  . 

11,873 

10,966 

907 

*fDromore, 

2,359 

450 

1,909 

Drumcondra,  Clonlille, 

7,624 

5,513 

2,111 

tDublin  City, . 

245,001 

201,418 

43,583 

Dundalk, 

12,449 

10,307 

2,142 

Dungannon,  . 

3,812 

1,988 

1,824 

*fDungarvan,  . , 

5,263 

5,141 

122 

fEnnis, . 

5,460 

5,127 

333 

TEnniscorthy, 

5,648 

5,123 

525 

^Enniskillen,  . 

5,570 

3,045 

2,525 

’fPermoy, 

6,469 

4,821 

1,648 

°fFethard, 

1,607 

1,531 

76 

fGalway, 

13,800 

12,374 

1,426 

'tGilford, 

1,276 

489 

787 

*fGorey, 

2,213 

1,794 

419 

Granard, 

1,834 

1,730 

104 

*tHolywood,  , 

3,389 

538 

2,851' 

Keady, 

1,426 

998 

428 

Wells,  . 

2,427 

2,213 

214 

Kilkenny, 

11,048 

9,896 

1,152 

Killarney,  , 

5,510 

5,288 

222 

*f  Killiney  and  Bally  brack, 
Kilrush, 

2,649 

4,095 

1,825 

824 

3,901 

194 

*tKingstown,  . 

*fKinsale, 

*fLarne, 

17,352 

4,605 

4,217 

11,749 

3,483 

5,603 

1,122 

1,219 

2,998 

Tletterkenny 

2,320 

1,632 

tLimavady, 

Dimerick, 

2,796 

982 

1,814 

37,155 

32,894 

4,261  3 

604 

788 

1,631 

2,321 

1,099 

264 

8,620 

795 

996 

653 

935 

1,509 

35,125 

1,582 

1,146 


440 

1,044 

1,379 

75 


494 

393 

103 

1,142 

213 

179 

,032 

196 

760 


134 
92 
282 
2,635 
985 
92 
749 
32 
389 
126 
603 
252 
3,492 
403  | 
514  | 
2 
26 
40 
156 
173 
1 

267 

270 


206 

31 

49 

11 

16 

4 

272 

51 

1,914 

213 

814 

315 


117 

66 

214 

195 

81 

56 

867 

83 

60 

114 

137 

167 

1,708 

101 

108 

33 

8 


50 

13 

26 

135 

109 

153 

7 

49 
331  | 


74 

. 10 
548 
52 
175 
14 
234 
183 
3,258 
56 
56 


373 

8 

3 

21 


258 

136 

403 

41 

79 

321 


t In  85  cases  marked  tVmo  Scnll??l1  Attendance  Committees  are  enforcing  the  Act. 

marKea  thus  (t)  School  Attendance  Committees  have  been  appointed. 
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Return,  showing  the  Population  (Census  1891),  &c. — continued. 


City,  Town,  &o. 

Total 

Population. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protest/ nts. 

Total 

Protes- 

tants. 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Moth. 

Olliers. 

*tLisburn, 

12,250 

2,657 

9,593 

5,991 

2,771 

408 

123 

*tr»ismore, 

1,632 

1,438 

194 

165 

24 

3 

2 

Listowel, 

3,566 

3.428 

138 

124 

11 

3 

- 

^Londonderry, 

33,200 

18,340 

14,860 

6,624 

7,045 

508 

683 

*fLongford, 

3.827 

3,142 

685 

562 

67 

52 

4 

Leughrea, 

2,815 

2,743 

72 

67 

5 

- 

“tLurgan, 

11,429 

3,895 

7,534 

4,846 

1,704 

684 

300 

Maeroom, 

2,933 

2,880 

53 

51 

1 

- 

1 

•tMallow, 

4,366 

3,974 

392 

344 

27 

13 

8 

fMary  borough, 

2,809 

2,377 

432 

352 

12 

65 

3 

*fMidleton, 

3,246 

3,062 

184 

164 

9 

2 

9 

Monaghan.  . 

2,938 

2,000 

938 

556 

331 

34 

17 

* tMountmellick, 

2,623 

2,160 

463 

293 

43 

65 

62 

Mullingar,  . 

5,323 

4,423 

900 

778 

45 

69 

8 

*tNaas,  .... 

3,735 

3,295 

440 

384 

41 

4 

11 

*fNavan, 

3,963 

3,652 

311 

286 

13 

3 

9 

Nenagh, 

4,722 

4,401 

321 

295 

12 

5 

9 

fNewbridge, 

3,207 

1,948 

1,259 

804 

402 

26 

27 

fNewj  Kilmainham, 

6,519 

4,404 

2,115 

1,875 

46 

145 

49 

fNew  Ross,  . 

5,847 

5,525 

322 

269 

3 

28 

22 

Newry, 

12,961 

8,815 

4,146 

2,144 

1,480 

204 

318 

♦fNewtownards, 

9,197 

905 

8,292 

1,956 

5,243 

865 

228 

*fOmagh, 

4,039 

2,356 

1,683 

922 

561 

160 

40 

fParsonstown 

4,313 

3,526 

787 

638 

76 

60 

13 

Pembroke  Township, 

24,269 

14,515 

9,754 

7,478 

1,229 

488 

559 

*tPortadown,  . 

• 8,430 

1,989 

6,441 

4,025 

1,170 

1,106 

140 

♦tPortrush, 

1,655 

184 

1,471 

772 

530 

130 

39 

♦tQueenstown, 

9,082 

7,238 

1,844 

1,488 

118 

99 

139 

*fRathkeale,  . 

2,073 

1,957 

116 

83 

10 

22 

1 

Rathmines  and  Rathgar, 

27,796 

13,884 

13,912 

10,758 

1,081 

801 

1,272 

Roscommon, 

1,994 

1,805 

189 

152 

17 

12 

8 

♦fSkibbereen,  . 

3,269 

2,795 

474 

268 

17 

176 

13 

Sligo,  .... 

10,274 

8,293 

1,981 

1,299 

270 

215 

197 

*tStrabane, 

5,013 

3,514 

1,499 

733 

682 

69 

• 15 

*fTandragee,  . 

1,444 

412 

1,032 

635 

241 

101 

55 

*fTemplemore, 

2,433 

2,033 

400 

360 

15 

23 

2 

*tThurles, 

4,511 

4,392 

119 

108 

1 

9 

1 

* (Tipperary,  . 

6,391 

5,654 

737 

662 

42 

24 

9 

* In  G8  cases  marked  thus  (•)  the  School  Attendance  Committees  are  enforcing  tho  Act. 
t In  85  cases  marked  thus  ft)  School  Attendance  Committees  have  been  appointed. 
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Return,  showing  the  Population  (Census  1891),  he.— continued. 


City,  Town,  &o. 

Total 

Population. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Pn 

Total 

Protes- 

tants. 

E.C. 

♦fTralee, 

9,318 

8,338 

980 

781 

Trim,  .... 

1,531 

1,424 

107 

88 

Tuam, 

3,012 

2,844 

168 

164 

♦fTullamore,  , 

4,522 

4,006 

516 

389 

*fWarrenpoint, 

1,970 

1,059 

911 

568 

9tWaterford,  . 

20,852 

18,810 

2,042 

1,402 

Westport, 

4,070 

3,705 

365 

279 

Wexford. 

11,545 

10,807 

738 

579 

* (Wicklow, 

3,273 

2,627 

646 

545 

Youghal, 

4,317 

3,881 

436 

355 

Totals, 

1,252,388 

806,658  1 445,730 

241,302 

102 

79 

193 

29 

114 

66 


15 

34 


27,213 


S?hA°°1  A«enda?ce  Committees  are  enforcing  the  Act. 
ca  es  marked  tnus  (t)  School  Attendance  Committees  have  been  appointed. 
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Appendix. 

Section  II., 
O. 

Rules  for 
administer- 
ing the 
School 
Grant. 


Compu- 
tation of 
average  rate 
for  189  J. 


Cases 
where  no 
School  Fees 
are  charge- 
able. 


Cases 
where 
School 
Fees  are 
chargeable. 


Average 
excess  fee. 


Scales  of 
fees. 


o.— SCHOOL  GRANT. 


Rules  for  Administering  The  Parliamentary  School  Grant 
under  the  18th  Section  and  4th  Schedule  of  the  Irish 
Education  Act,  1892  (55  &56  Vic.,  ch.  42.J 


1.  The  average  rate  of  school-fees  for  the  year  1891  is  computed  by 
taking  the  school-fees  received  during  that  year  for  subjects  taught 
either  wholly  or  partly  within  the  ordinary  school  hours  from  pupils  of 
over  3 and  under  15  years  of  age,  and  dividing  those  fees  by  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  that  year  of  pupils  within  those  ages. 

2.  In  schools  where  the  average  rate  of  school-fees  received  from 
children  of  over  3 and  under  15  years  of  age,  during  the  year  1891, 
was  not  in  excess  of  six  shillings  for  each  child  of  the  number  of  such 
children  in  average  attendance,  no  school-fee  is  chargeable  to  any  such 
child  for  any  subjects  taught  either  wholly  or  partly  within  the 
ordinary  school  hours. 

3.  School-fees  may  be  charged  to  pupils  of  15  years  of  age,  and 
upwards. 

Pees  may  also  be  charged  to  children  under  1 5 years  of  age  for  Extra 
or  Optional  Subjects  taught  wholly  outside  the  ordinary  school  hours ; 
but  under  no  circumstances  may  fees  for  Extra  or  Optional  Subjects  be 
charged  to  such  children,  even  though  the  instruction  is  given  wholly 
outside  the  ordinary  school  hours,  if  the  payment  is  to  be  a condition 
of  admission  to  the  school. 


4.  In  schools  where  the  average  rate  of  school-fees,  during  the  year 
1891,  was  in  excess  of  six  shillings  for  each  child  of  the  number  of 
children  between  3 and  15  years  of  age,  in  average  daily  attendance, 
fees  may  be  charged  to  such  children  ; but  the  total  amount  of  fees 
shall  not  be  such  as  to  make  the  average  rate  of  fees  for  all  children  m 
average  attendance  at  the  School,  exceed  for  any  year  the  amount  ot 
the  said  excess.  Fees  for  any  subjects  taught  either  wholly  or  .partly 
within  the  ordinary  school  hours,  are  held  to  be  school  fees  for  purposes 
of  this  Rule,  and  must  be  included  in  determining  the  average  rate 
charged. 


5.  In  respect  of  school  fees,  no  scale  of  fees  shall  be  altered  or  fixed 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners.  And  should  the 
application  of  the  scale  sanctioned  for  any  school  result  in  the  levy  of 
an  average  fee  in  excess  of  the  authorized  limit,  such  excess  should  W 
refunded  to  the  parents  or  guardians. 
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Append  x. 

Section  IT., 
0. 

New 

School 

free. 

Evening 

Schools 

excluded. 


6.  All  schools  brought  m connexion  as  National  Schools  on  or  after 
the  1st  January,  1892,  shall,  if  receiving  the  school  grant,  be  free  of 
school  fees  for  pupils  over  3 and  under  15  years  of  age. 

7.  Evening  schools  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  School  Grant. 

8.  Payment i shall  be  made  subject  to  the  existing  Rules  and-  Re»u- 
lations  of  the  Commissioners  in  respect  to  average  daily  attendance^ 
pupils,  as  provided  m the  First  Clause  of  the  Fourth  Schedule,  viz. 

(a.)  In  augmenting  by  20  per  centum  the  existing  rate  of  class 
salaries  of  teachers  and  of  salaries  of  .assistant  teachers,  and 

(4.)  In  augmenting  by  three  shillings  and  six  pence  the  Capitation  Increase  of 
Grant  to  schools  receiving  such  grants  and  not  having  teachers  paid  Salary  and 
by  class  salaries the  latter  augmentation  to  be  an  augmentation  of  the  CaPife“i°1’- 
ordinary  Capitation  Grants,  as  computed  under  the  Rules  of  the 
Commissioners  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  in 
respect  to  average  daily  attendance.  " 

Foltt^mdihfnTt^  Assista“ts  under  the  Second  Clause  of  the  Assistants' 
rourth  schedule  are  to  be  annually  granted  to  all  Assistants  of  five  Bonuses, 
years  standing  or  over  who  are  classed  higher  than  third  class  : 

(4.)  In  case  of  interrupted  service  as  assistant,  if  the  period  of  inter- 
ruption  be  spent  as  Principal  Teacher,  such  service  may  count  for 

contLoIf  da%  ^tendance  in  respect  to  this  clause  to  be 

computed  on  the  basis  defined  in  the  foregoing  Rule  8. 

®c^00\s  that  have  ai1  average  daily  attendance  of  twenty  and  Schools 
naer  thirty  pupils  over  3 and  under  15  years  of  ao-e  are  recoo-rmed  and  £®fcween 

enti,Todtr  THi;d  ciause  °f  the  “ 

Pule  204?  SS  Sakl7’ lfeC-’  and  t0  the  benefits  of  tlie  Commissioners’ 

th®  aVerafe  atteadauce-of  children  of  over  3 and  under  Modified 
Modified  p aS?  1S  under  twenty.  a school,  if  recognised,  receives  a Grant 
C0“P"ted  according  to  the  Rules  as  to  average  ® t°°.  ’ 
ttenddnee  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.  20. 

of  tlle  Residue  under  the  Fourth  Ciause  of  the  Residual 
noted  J “U!e  18  to  be  made  on  the  average  daily  attendance,  com-  Capitation 
P n attendances  of  pupils  over  3 and  under  15  years  of  age.  G 

the1Mth??f!LI11D0f-?1Stribution  of  tlle  Residue  shall  be  found  by  dividing  Mode  of 
daily  attend ,due  as  neal'!y  as  possible  by  the  aggregate  average  Paymentof 

PT1Sl7er  3 and  Tder  15  /eara  at  “ t’eceiving  ^Sn 
accruing  fn,.  ’ felouc  Payment  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  Residue  Grant, 
fourth  aunvt  year  n0t  be  comPletely  effected  on  the  issue  of  the 
missioners  mn/payi,Uent  to  tbe  Teacliers  0llt  of  such  Residue,  the  Com- 
the  unempnSL T? 1011  a,  suPplemental  payment  within  the  limit  of 
^ neariv  as  I™  m an°e  °f' the. Residue-  80  “ *o  distribute  the  balance 
daily  attends  Tin*1  I?111  P5°P0rt*011  the  number  of  children  in  average 
y dttendance.  -Fractions  of  a penny  to  be  omitted. 
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Appendix. 

Section  II.. 
O. 

Average  for 

Residual 

Capitation 

Grant. 

Allocation 

of  Residual 

Capitation 

Grant. 

Model  and 

Practising 

School*. 


Existing 
Rules 
applicable 
to  School 
Grant. 


Appendices  to  Sixty -sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1899. 

13.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  schools  receiving  the  School 
Grant  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  residual  Capitation  Grant,  be  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  periods  to  which  the  payments 
respectively  relate. 

14.  All  agreements  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  Residual 
Capitation  Grant  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners. 

15.  (a.)  The  twenty  per  cent,  increase  under  the  First  Clause  of  the 

Fourth  Schedule  shall  be  computed  on  the  class-salary 
portion  of  the  salaries  of  Principals  and  Assistants  of 
Model  and  Practising  Schools. 

(6.)  The  Bonuses,  under  the  Second  Clause  of  the  Fourth  Schedule, 
shall  be  annually  granted  to  all  Assistants  in  such 
schools  of  five  years’  service  and  over. 

(c.)  The  general  Rules  determining  the  average  rate  of  excess  fee, 
if  any,  shall  be  applied  in  the  case  of  these  schools. 

(d.)  The  school-fees  of  Model  Schools  are  to  be  distributed,  and 
the  Residual  Grant  is  to  be  allocated,  each  on  a basis 
specially  determined  by  the  Commissioners. 

16.  The  provisions  of  Rules  102  (/.)  and  (h.) ; 204 ; 205:  210  (a.) 
and  (6.);  and  212  (c.)  and  (d.),  shall  apply,  mutalis  mutandis , to  all 
payments  made  under  the  Act  out  of  the  School  Grant. 


Rules  referred  to  at  Section  16  above. 

(Grants  made  according  to  the  average  daily  attendance). 

Rule  102  (/.)  When  the  average  attendance  exceeds  an  integer  by 

a fraction  of  at  least  -5,  the  latter  will  count  as  a unit.  Thus  29-5  will 
count  as  30. 

Rule  102  ( h .)  The  number  of  pupils  present  must  be  recorded  every 
day  in  the  Roll  Book  and  Report  Book,  but  when,  owing  to  seven  J 
of  weather  or  other  exceptional  cause,  the  number  of  pupils  in  a en( 
ance  on  any  day  or  days  is  under  one-third  of  the  average  atten  ance 
for  the  month  in  which  the  day  or  days  occur,  the  attendance  o sue 
day  or  days  may  until  further  notice  be  excluded  from  the  ealeu  a ion 
of  the  annual  average.  The  cause  of  such  exclusion  in  each  case  s ou 
be  recorded  in  the  Daily  Report  Book.  Excluded  days  canno 
counted  as  part  of  the  required  minimum  cf  200  days. 

Ride  204  (a.)  First  class  salary  will  not  be  paid  unless  the  school  in 
which  the  teacher  is  employed  maintains  an  annual  average . i ai ) 
attendance  of  at  least  35  pupils.  Similarly,  second  class  salary  wi 
be  paid  unless  the  school  maintains  an  annual  average  daily  atten  an  ^ 
of  at  least  30  pupils  ; and  third  class  salary  will  not  be  paid  un  ess  ^ 
school  maintains  an  annual  average  daily  attendance  of  at  eas 
pupils  over  3 and  under  15  years  of  age. 

(b.)  Provided,  however,  that  where  tlm  average  ^ai  J 
attendance  falls  below  the  prescribed  mminj 
number  as  aforesaid  for  the  twelve  months  ence 
the  31st  March,  30th  June,  30th  September,  or  • 
December,  as  the  case  may  be,  no  deduction  o s 
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will  be  made  unless  the  fall  also  appear  for  the  annual  Urn*  udix. 
period  ended  on  the  quarter  day  next  following,  after  gectta  n 
which  the  salary  as  aforesaid  will  not  be  paid  unless  o ' 
there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  reduction  of  ~ 
the  average  was  due  to  temporary  and  exceptional 
causes.  But  as  soon  as  there  is  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  reduction  of  the  average  below  20  (pupils  of 
3 to  15  years  of  age)  was  due  to  permanent,  causes 
then  : — 


(c.) 


(1.)  Hie  school  will  be  either  suspended  or  struck 
oft  the  Roll  of  National  Schools  as  .un- 
necessary ; or 

(2.)  It  will  be  placed  in  the  category  of  Modified 
Grant  Schools,  and  dealt  with  as  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Rules  96  and  212. 

A first  class  teacher  will  not  be  entitled  to  retain  his 
class  salary  unless  the  school  he  has  charge  of  is  such 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  warrants  the 
employment  of  a first  class  teacher,  and  is  efticiently 
conducted.  J 


Eule  205.  In  Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools  paid  by 
merit  Capitation  Grant,  should  the  average  attendance  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  as  above  (see  Rule  204)  be  reduced,  owing  to  epidemic  or 
other  exceptional  cause,  the  merit  Capitation  Grant  will  be  calculated 
on  the  average  attendance  for  the  twelve  months  period  preceding  that 
in  which  the  exceptional  cause  began  to  operate. 


Rule  210  (a.)  In  cases  where  schools  having  the  services  of  Assistants 
or  VVorkuustresses  fail  to  command  the  requisite  average  attendance 
managers  must  be  prepared  for  the  withdrawal  of  salary  from  the  close 
, twelve  months  period  ended  as  above  (see  Rule  204)  in 

i„e  ““g  off  appears,  unless  (b.)  there  is  satisfactory  evidence 
hat  the  reduction  of  the  average  attendance  was  due  to  temporary  and 
exceptional  causes,  in  which  case  salary  may  be  continued. 


Schools  keoeivinq  Modified  Grants— (Average  under  20.) 
ivf  21J  When  a soh°o1  aided  under  ‘his  Rule  attains  to  an 
of,Je,“n06  °f  20  pupils  or  above  (over  3 and  under  15  years 
Te»nh  °r  ™ Tnths  perlod  as  above  (see  Rule  204),  salary  to 
teacher  may  be  paid  as  in  ordinary  schools  for  such  period  only. 

2 1 “ (if*)  Should  the  attendance  be  reduced,  owing  to  epidemic 
exceptional  cause,  the  payment  will  be  determined  by  the 
Ruin  P'ttendance  for  the  twelve  months  period  ended  as  above  (see 
preceding  that  in  which  the  exceptional  cause  began  to  operate. 


I 
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The  following  appear  periodically,  and  can  be  subscribed  for: 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  British  Possessions  and  Foreign  Countries, 
showing  the  Quantities  and  the  Declared  Value  of  the  Articles; 

The  Proceeding's  of  Parliament  in  Public  and  Private  Business  are  published  daily— 
House  of  Lords,  price  Id.  per  4 pp. ; House  of  Commons,  1 d.  per  8 pp. 

Trade  Reports  of  the  several  British  Colonies,  with  information  relative  to  their  population 
and  general  condition. 

Trade  Reports  by  Her  Majesty’s  Repreoentatives  in  Foreign  Countries,  and  Reports  on 
Commercial  and  General  Interests. 

state  Trials,  being  Reports  of  the  Chief  State  Trials  which  have  taken  place  between  1820 
and  the  present  time,  published  under  the  supervision  of  a Committee  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  1820-1823  to  1830-1858.  8 vols.  Roy.  8vo.  Price  1 Os.  each. 

CRaHeuffor,  h.B/T.s.  A Report  on  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  voyage  of,  during  the  years 
1873-76,  under  the  command  of  Captain  G.  S.  Lares,  R.N.,  and  Captain  F.  Turle  Thomson, 
H.N.  Prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson,  Knt., 
F.R.S. ; and  now  of  Sir  John  Murray,  K.C.B.  Fifty  Volumes.  Price  101Z.  15s. 

Military  t— 

Africa.  British  Central  Protectorate.  Precis  of  information  concerning.  Price  3s.  6d. 
Artillery.  Field.  Tactics  of.  1900.  Price  Is. 

Dress  Regulations,  1900.  Price  4s.  6 d.,  or  interleaved  5s.  6 d. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Text-book.  By  Capt.  W.  P.  Bull,  R.S.  Price  9s. 

Rhodesia.  Southern.  Precis  of  information  concerning.  By  Major  C.  T.  Dawkins, 
C.M.G.  January,  1899.  • “ Price  2s. 

Schools.  Army.  RegLilations  for  Teaching  Singing  in.  1900.  Price  1 d. 

Small  Wars,  Their  Principles  and  Practice.  Hew" edition.  Price  5s. 

Hydrograpbieal  i— 

Pacific  Islands.  Vol.  I.  (Western  Groups).  Third  Edition,  1900.  ’ Price  5s. 

Dock  Book.  Fourth  Edition,  1900.  Price  1 0s. 

Geological!  5— 

Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Britain.  Vol.  I.  By  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne.  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  and 
William  Hill.  F.G.S.  Price  9s. 

iocal  Government  Board : — 

General  Sanitary  Circumstances  of  Shirebrook,  in  the  Blackwell  Rural  District, 
and  continued  prevalence  there  of  Enteric  Fever.  Report  on.  Price  4 d. 

General  Sanitahv  Circumstances,  &c.,  Hartford  Registration  District,  and  prevalence 
of  Fatal  Diphtheria.  Report  on.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Borough  of  Windsor;  &c.  Report  upon..  Price  9 J. 

Emigrants’  Information  Office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster,  viz.:— 

Colonies,  Handbooks  foe.  April,  1900.  8vo.  Wrapper. 

No.  1.  Canada.  2.  New  South  Wales.  3.  Victoria.  4.  South  Australia. 
5.  Queensland.  6.  Western  Australia.  7.  Tasmania.  8.  New  Zealand. 
9,  Cape  Colony.  10.  Natal.  Price  1 d.  each. 

No.  11.  Professional  Handbook  dealing  with  Professions  in  the  Colonies. 
12.  Emigration  Statutes  and  Genera]  Handbook.  Price  3 d.  each. 

. No.  13  (viz.,  Nos.  1 to  12  in  cloth).  Price  2s. 

Consular  Reports,  1 899,  Summary  of.  America,  North  and  South.  July,  1900.  Price  2 cl. 
Intending  Emigrants,  Information  for: — Argentine  Republic,  price  ; 2d.  California, 
price  Id.  Ceylon,  price  Id.  Federated  Malay  States,  Jan.  1900,  price  6d.  Maryland, 
price  Id.  Newfoundland,  price  Id,  South  African  Republic,  price  3d.  West  Indies, 
price  Gd. 

2ax®ls®TL£ws“ — Practical  Arrangement  of  the  Laws  relative  to  the  Excise,  &c.,  &c. 

By  Nath,  J.  Highmore,  Assist.  Solicitor  of  Inland  Revenue.  2nd  Edition,  2 Vols. 

_ Price  30s. 

Foreign  Offices— 

Africa  by  Treaty.  The  Map  of.  By  Sir  E.  Hertslet,  K.C.B.  3 Vols.  Price  Sis.  6d. 
Commercial  Treaties.  (Ilertslet’s.)  A complete  collection  of  Treaties,^  &c.,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Commerce  and  Navigation,  Me. 
**  ^ir  Hertslet,  K.C.B.,  &c.  V'ols.  I.  to  XX.  Price  los.  each. 

state  Papers.  British  and  Foreign.  Vol.  80.  General  Index  (chronologically  and 
alphabetically  arranged)  to  Vols.  65  to  79.  (1873  to  1888.)  Vol.  81.  1888-1889.  Vol. 
82  1889-1890.  Vol.  83.  1890-1891.  VoL  84.  1891-1892.  Vol.  85.  1892-1893. 

Vol.  86.  1893-1894.  Vol.  37.  1-894-1 89' 5.  Price  10$.  each, 

award  of  Trade  3 omrnal,  of  Tariff  and  Trade  Notices  and  Miscellaneous  Commercial 
Information.  Published  weekly.  Price  Id. 

index  to  Vols.  1 to  14,  Price  2s.  And  to  Vols.  XV.  to  XX.  July,  1893,  to  June,  1396. 

Price  Is.  6d. 

l8w'  3£o.3rai  Sotanio  Gardens  : Bulletins  of  Miscellaneous  Information.  Volume  for  1898, 
price  3.s.  ; and  Monthly  parts,  1899,  price  id, 

1 X.  1900. 
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HODGES,  FIGGIS  & CO.,  Limited.  104,  GRAFTON- STREET,  Dublin  ; or 
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SALE  OF  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIQIS 

The  under-mentioned  Firms  have  been  appointed  sole  Agents  for  the  sale  of 
Government  Publications,  including  Parliamentary  Reports  and  Papers,  Acts  of  Parlia. 
menfc,  Record  Office  Publications,  &cM  &c.,  and  all  such  works  can  be  purchased  frcra 
them  either  directly  or  through  retail  booksellers,  who  are  entitled  to  a discount  of  25  per 
cent,  from  the  selling  prices: — 

IN  ENGLAND;— 

For  all  publications  excepting  Ordnance  and  Geological  Maps,  the  Hydrographical 
Works  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Patent  Office  Publications: — Messrs.  Eriu  and 
Spottiswoodk,  East  Harding  Street,  E.C. 

For  Geological  Maps : — Mr.  E.  Stanford,  Cockspur  Street,  S. W. 

For  Hydrographical  Works  of  the  Admiralty  Mr.  J.  D.  P otter,  31,  Poultry,  E.C. 

Patent  Office  Publications  are  sold  at  the  Patent  Office. 


For  all  Publications  excepting  the  Hydrographical  Works  of  the  Admiralty  nnrl 
Patent  Office  Publications : 

IN  SCOTLAND: — Messrs.  John  Menzies  & Co.,  Rose  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  90  U’eat 
Nile  Street,  Glasgow. 

IN  IRELAND Messrs.  Hodges,  Figgis  & Co.,  Limited,  104.  Grafton  Street,,  Dublin 


ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  :__There 
are'  Agents  for  the  sale  of  these  Maps  in  most  of  the  chief  towns.  Copies  can  also  be 
ordered  at  many  Head  Post  Offices,  and  through  any  Bookseller,  or  from  the  Director. 
General  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton;  or,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  from  the  Officer  in 
Charge  Ordnance  Survey,  Dublin. 

The  following  is  a list  of  some  of  the  more  important  Parliamentary  and  Official 
Publications  recently  issued  : — 

Parliamentary  ■ 

Statutes — 

Public  General.  Session  1899.  With  Index,  Tables,  &e.  Cloth  Price  3s. 

Second  Revised  Edition.  A.D.  1235-1713  to  A.D.  1872-1883.  XV  Vols. 

Price  7 s.  fid.  each. 

Revised  Editions.  Tables  showing  subsequent  Repeals,  effected  by  Acts  of  Session  I 
62  & 63  Viet.  1899.  Price  fid. 

Statutes  in  Force..  Index  to.  15th  Edition.  To  end  of  62  & 63  Viet.  2 Vds. 

Price  10s.  6 d.  I 

The  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders  revised.  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  other  than  ! 
those  of  a Local,  Personal,  or  Temporary  Character,  issued  prior  to  1 890,  and  now 
in  force.  Vols.  I.  to  VIII.  Price  10s.  each. 

Statutory  Rules  and  Orders  other  than  those  of  a Local,  Personal,  or  Temporal? 
Character.  With  a List  of  the  more  important  Statutory  Orders  of  a Local 
Character  arranged  in  classes ; and  an  Tndex.  Roy.  Hvo.  Boards.  Issued  is 
the  years  1890,  1891,  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  J896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899. 

Price  !0s.  each, 

Statutory  Rules  and  Orders  in  force  on  31st  December,  1899.  Index  to.  Price  I Of, 
Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  1900.  Registered  under  the  Rules  Publication  Act, 
1893.  In  course  of  issue. 

Acts  of  Parliament , Public  and  Local  and  Private , Session  1900.  In  course  of  issue. 
[II.C.  No.  134/1900.]  Coal.  Tables  showing  Production,  &c.,  1S83  to  1898.  Price  Gd, 
[Cd.  250.]  Navy.  Boilers.  Memorandum  respecting  Water-tube  Boilers  in  H.M.  Ships. 

Price  4]d, 

[Cd.  166.]  Agricultural  Returns.  Great  Britain,  1899.  Price  Is.  id. 

[Cd.  237.]  Industrial  Training  of  Girls  in  Schools  in  the  Metropolitan  District. 

Report  on.  Price  Is. 

[Cd,  167  ] Mines  and  Quarries.  General  Report  and  Statistics,  1899.  Part  I. 

Persons  employed,  output,  accidents,  &c.  Price  8d.  ; 

[Cd.  262.]  Railway  Returns  for  the  Year  1899,  *ith  Summary  Tables.  1854-1899. 

Price,  lid.  ■ 

[Cd.  190.]  Education.  Directory,  with  Regulations  for  establishing  and  conducting 
Science  and  Art  Schools  and  Classes.  1900-1901.  Price 

[Cd.  223.]  Factories  and  Workshops.  Annual  Report,  with  Appendices.  Price  6s.  I lid. 
[Cd.  120.]  Industrial  Associations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Labour  Department  ; 

Directory.  Price  7]d. 

[Cd.  134  and  1341  to  13412.]  Mines.  Reports  of  H.M.  Inspectors  for  1899,  with 
Summaries  of  the  Statistical  portion  under  the  provisions  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Act,  1887;  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts,  1872-1875;  Slate  Mines  (Gunpowder) 
Act,  1882.  Districts  Nos.  1 to  13.  Complete.  Price  7s.  7d. 

Mines  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  List  of,  for  1898.  Price  3,?. 

Quarries.  Ditto.  ditto.  ditto.  1898.  Price  3$,^. 

Mines  Abandoned.  List  of  the  Plans  of.  Corrected  to  3 let  December,  1898.  Price  lOd. 
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QUESTIONS  proposed  at.  examinations  oe 
TEACHERS  AND  QUEEN’S  SCHOLARS  HELD  IN 
JULY,  1899,  AND  OF  MONITORS  AND  CANDIDATES 
FOR  TRAINING  HELD  AT  EASTER,  1899. 


I— Questions  set  to  Candidates  for  First  Division  of 
First  Class. 
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Old  Programme, 


METHODS,  ORGANIZATION,  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS, 
COMMISSIONERS’  RULES.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


N.L.  Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twelve  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hughes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  “ It  is  a law  that  a power  or  faculty  is  strengthened  by  reasonable 

exercise.  Give,  at  length,  the  methods  you  adopt  in  your  teaching  to 
provide  exercise  for  the  following  faculties  Memory,  Reasoning 
Imagination.  * 

2.  With  what  Kindergarten  gift  does  purely  technical  education 
begin  ? In  this  and  all  succeeding  gifts  on  what  does  die  value  of  the 
work  mainly  depend  ? Explain  fully. 

3 Into  what  two  groups  may  the  different  subjects  of  the  programme 
be  divided  ? Place  the  subjects  taught  in  your  school  in  one  or  both, 
and  give  your  reasons  for  so  doing. 

4.  Write  out  notes  of  a lesson  for  a monitor  on  the  following 
passage: — s 

But  most  by  numbers  judge  a poet’s  song, 

And  smooth  or  rough  with  them  is  right  or  wrong : 

In  the  bright  Muse,  though  thousand  charms  conspire 
Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire  ; 

Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear, 

Not  mend  their  minds  ; as  some  to  church  repair 
Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there. 
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5.  11  Discipline  that  is  overstrained  defeats  its  own  object.”  Show 
that  this  is  true,  not  only  in  regard  to  ordinary  school  work,  but  also  in 
regard  to  the  yearly  examination. 

6.  Enumerate  four  mental  faculties  that  are  being  trained  when  a child 
learns  well  and  resolutely  his  Home  Lessons.  What  errors  should  a 
teacher  guard  against  in  setting  lessons  for  this  purpose  1 

7.  “ Euclid  is  a subject  that  cannot  he  crammed.”  Show  clearly  why 
this  is  true,  and  give  the  principal  points  to  he  attended  to  in  the 
intelligent  teaching  of  this  subject. 

8.  Draw  a plan  of  a room  40  x 20  feet,  showing  how  it  should  be 
furnished  for  an  average  attendance  of  80  pupils,  with  an  assistant  and 
a monitor.  Give  a Time  Table  suitable  for  a mixed  school  taught  in 
this  room  by  a male  principal  and  a female  assistant. 

9.  “ Composition  should  be  taught  systematically  and  persistently," 
Give  the  system  from  its  earliest  stages  recommended  in  the  Manual. 

10.  With  reference  to  the  following  passage,  give  the  outline  of  a 
grammar  lesson  which  would  illustrate  the  mutual  help  of  instruction  in 
grammar  and  in  intelligent  reading  : — 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate, 

All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state  ; 

From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know, 

Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below. 


PENMANSHIP.— 50  Marks. 


Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Keith,  District  Inspector. 

Write  : — 

(a.)  as  a headline  in  large  hand , 

(b.)  as  a headline  in  small  hand, 

(c.)  and  (d.)  in  a neat  legible  hand. 

{a.)  Now  joy,  old  England,  raise  1 

(6.)  Their  shots  along  the  deep  proudly  shone. 

(c.)  “ Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman, 

Why  do’st  thou  look  so  pale  ? 

Or  do’st  thou  dread  a French  foeman  1 
Or  shiver  at  the  gale  1" 

“ Deem’st  thou  I tremble  for  my  life? 

Sir  Childe,  I’m  not  so  weak  ; 

But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
Will  blanch  a faithful  cheek.” 

(d.)  This  was  not  to  be.  Yet  the  place  of  interment  was  not  ill- 
chosen.  Behind  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Daylesford,  in 
earth  which  already  held  the  bones  of  many  chiefs  of  the  house  of 
Hastings,  was  laid  the  coffin  of  the  greatest  man  who  has  ever  borne 
that  ancient  and  widely  extended  name.  On  that  very  spot,  probably, 
fourscore  years  before,  the  little  Warren,  meanly  clad  and  scantily  fed) 
had  played  with  the  children  of  ploughmen. — Lord  Macaulay. 
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GRAMMAR. — 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  the  questions  in  Parsing  and  Analysis , namely , 
Nos.  1 and  2,  which  are  compulsory , only  three  questions  are 
to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  Parsing 
and  Analysis  and  the  first  three  other  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twelve 
marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr,  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 

1.  So  thick  a drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.  Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I to  wander,  where  the  muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill , 

Emit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ; but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  fiow’ry  brooks  beneath 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 

Nightly  I visit : nor  sometimes  forget 

Those  other  two  equalled  with  me  in  fate 
So  were  I equalled  with  them  in  renown, 

Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Mceonides, 

And  Tiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse, 
instead  of  a word  given,  a word  substituted  for  it.) 

2.  Give  a complete  analysis  of  the  following  sentence  : — 

For  I have  cherished  them  as  dear, 

Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye, 

And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here, 

When  thou  behold’st  them  drooping  nigh, 

And  know’st  them  gathered  by  the  Rhine, 

And  offered  from  my  heart  to  thine  ! 

3.  Correct  (giving  reasons)  or  justify  each  of  the  following  expres- 
sions : — 

(a.)  Munster  has  six  counties,  of  which  Cork  is  much  the  larger. 

(b.)  Having  fallen  asleep,  the  train  carried  me  beyond  my  station. 

(c.)  Man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blest. 

(< d .)  What  is  that  he  gave  you  ? 

4.  Set  forth  the  various  views  which  have  been  held  as  to  the 
number  and  classification  of  the  Parts  of  Speech. 

5.  How  far  does  the  figure  of  speech  called  Personification  follow 
any  fixed  rule  in  the  choice  of  gender  ? 

(3.  Trace  the  derivation  of  each  of  the  following  works  : — heyday t 
thimble,  but,  bye-laws,  recipe , mob. 

7.  Discuss  fully  the  construction  of  each  of  the  following 
sentences  : — 

(a.)  The  side  A,  with  the  sides  B and  C,  compose  the  triangle. 

(6.)  Why  is  dust  and  ashes  proud  ? 
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8.  Classify,  with  examples,  the  oases  in  which  that  is  employed  in 

preference  to  who  or  which.  . 

9.  State  what  you  know  of  (1)  “The  Revival  of  Learning  ; (2) 


Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

10.  Mark  clearly  the  accented  syllables 
and  name  the  measure  in  each  case  : — 


in  each  of  the  following  lines 


(a.)  As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep. 

(6.)  So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days. 

(c.)  Light  among  the.  vanished  ages. 

(d.)  The  sun  went  down  nor  ceased  the  carnage  there. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 60  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


jy  yy One  of  the  map-drawing  questions  is  compulsory.  ^ , In  addition 

to  it  only  four  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  answer  to  the  map-drawing  question  and, 
the  first  four  other  answers  left  uncancelled,  lhe  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twelve  marks  being 
assigned  to  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Draw  a map  of  Hindostan  and  Further  India,  marking  in  their 

natural  boundaries  and  neighbouring  States,  and  showing  the  position 
of  the  important  frontier  towns  of  Afghanistan.  _ 

2.  Mark  out,  on  the  map  supplied  to  you,  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
showing  in  detail  the  general  drainage  system  of  the  country  and  the 
principal  industrial  and  commercial  towns. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  chief  metal-producing  mountains  of 

Europe.  . . , 

4.  Draw  as  neatly  as  possible  suitable  diagrams  for  blackboard 

illustration  of  : — 

(a.)  The  production  of  the  two  monthly  spring  tides. 

(b.)  The  cause  of  the  earth’s  annual  motion. 

(c.)  The  production  of  calm  belts. 

Add  concise  explanatory  notes. 

5.  Describe  the  system  of  ocean  currents  met  with  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean. 

6.  What  kindred  exists  between  (a)  the  Irish  Celt,  ( b ) the  Japanese, 
(c)  the  Hew  Zealander,  and  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the 

globe1?  - 

7.  Enumerate  the  vast  foreign  possessions,  insular  and  continental, 
once  held  by  Spain.  In  wliat  did  their  wealth  consist,  and  what  were 
their  commercial  facilities  ? 

8.  Compare  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  tropical  and  the  temperate 

regions.  ■ , 

9.  Write  a short  essay  on  the  growth  of  our  bouth  African  and 
Australian  Colonies,  with  special  reference  to  their  comparative  industrial 
and  commercial  value,  and  their  expansive  capacity. 

10.  Draw  up  concise  notes  for  a class-lesson  on  the  causes  affecting 

(a.)  Climate. 

(b.)  The  character  of  rivers. 
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ARITHMETIC. — 100  Marks. 


Male  Teachers. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

U,B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  only 
the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this 
paper  cure  all  of  equal  value , twenty  marks  briny  assigned  to  each. 
Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  work  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McEnery,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Evaluate 


j 


3 log  1728 

1 + h l°g  *36  + J log  8 


2.  Reduce  37*22916  from  the  scale  of  10  to  the  scale  of  12,  and 
explain  the  reason  of  the  process  fully  as  you  would  to  a class  of  pupils. 

3.  A person  holding  a bill,  due  30  days  hence,  discounts  it  without 
the  usual  3 days  of  grace  at  4J  per  cent,  per  annum  (true  discount),  and 
invests  the  proceeds  at  5 per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  thereby  gaining 
11s.  3 d.  in  the  30  days.  Find  the  amount  for  which  the  bill  was  drawn. 

4.  A man  invests  two  sums  of  money,  one  in  5 per  cent,  stock  at  125, 
and  the  other  in  4|  per  cent.  stock  at  108.  Jf  he  had  reversed  the 
sums  so  invested  his  income  would  be  30s.  more ; and  had  the  prices  of 
the  stock  been  5 per  cent,  and  9 per  cent,  respectively  lower  than  they 
were,  the  two  sums  would  have  yielded  the  same  income.  What  were 
the  sums  ? 

5.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  a perpetual  annuity  of  £20,  payable 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  £30  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  £40  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  so  on,  increasing  £10  each  year,  interest 
being  taken  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

6.  Expand  V 41  into  a continued  fraction.  Find  the  first  four  con- 
vergents,  and  the  value  of  the  surd  to  three  decimal  places. 

7.  If  the  price  of  barley  be  48s.  per  qr.,  and  the  cost  of  malting  a 
bushel  of  barley  be  4 \d.,  how  much  malt  is  made  from  1,242  qrs.  of 
barley,  when  the  maltster,  after  paying  a tax  of  3s.  1 \d.  per  bushel  of 
malt,  makes  5 per  cent  on  his  whole  outlay  by  selling  malt  at  9s.  9 cl. 
per  bushel  ? 

8.  Explain  Horner’s  method  of  extracting  roots.  When  n - j-  2 
figures  of  a cube  root  have  been  found,  show  how  the  remaining  n figures 
may  be  obtained  without  going  through  the  ordinary  process — the 
entire  number  containing  2n  -f  2 figures. 

9.  A job  can  be  finished  in  25  days  by  30  men;  at  the  end  of  each 
week  (consisting  of  6 days)  5 men  are  withdrawn  until  only  5 men  are 
left ; how  many  weeks  must  the  last  5 men  work  bv  themselves  to 
finish  the  job? 

10.  A glass  vessel  was  filled  with  pure  spirit,  density  *794,  and  after 
a certain  quantity  had  been  taken  out  and  replaced  by  water  the  density 
was  *8146.  Four  ounces  of  the  mixture  were  then  taken  out  and 
replaced  by  water,  and  the  density  became  *8517;  required  the  amount 
of  spirit  taken  out  and  the  contents  of  the  vessel.  The  density  of 
water  is  1, 
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ARITHMETIC. — 100  Marks. 

Female  Teachers. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

-Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  Ihe  questions  m 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each.  Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  work  should  be 
given. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McEnery,  District  Inspector. 

1.  State  and  prove  the  rule  for  finding  the  value  of  a mixed  periodical 
decimal. 

2.  Reduce  to  a single  decimal  the  expression— 

/ -04275  4-216  -27 


3-05 


D5318 


+ 2. 


3 If  I borrow  money  at  3 per  cent.,  payable  yearly,  and  lend  it  out 
immediately  at  5 per  cent.,  payable  half-yearly  at  compound  interest 
and  gain  thereby  at  the  end  of  the  year  £660,  what  was  the  sum  I 
borrowed  1 

4.  My  income  is  derived  from  £10,000  stock  in  the  21  per  cent,, 
which  are  at  80.  How  much  must  I sell  out  m order  that  after  the 
reinvestment  of  the  proceeds  in  the  4 per  cents  at  120  my  income  may 
be  £12  10s.  greater  than  formerly  ? 

5.  The  true  cUscount  on  a bill  is  to  the  false  discount  as  10  : 11,  and 
the  sum  of  both  discounts  is  £105.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  hill 

6.  If  the  ratio  of  threepenny  to  fourpenny  pieces  in  a given  sum 
which  consists  entirely  of  these  coins  were  altered  from  3 . 7 to  7 . d 
the  sum  would  be  diminished  by  £20.  Eincl.the  sum. 

7.  A man  bought  80  lbs.  of  tea,  some  at  2s.  a lb.  and  some  at 
3s.  alb.  - selling  the  whole  at  3s.  a lb.  he  will  gam  10s.  more  than  if  lie 
added  6 d.  per  lb.  to  the  price  of  each.  How  much  of  each  did  lie  buy 

8.  If  the  hands  of  a clock  coincide  every  sixty-six  minutes,  how 
much  does  the  clock  gaiu  or  lose  in  a day  1 

9.  I have  to  be  at  a certain  place  at  a certain  time,  and  find  that  1 
I walk  at  the  rate  of  4 miles  per  hour  I shall  be  5 minutes  too  laM 
the  rate  of  5 miles  per  hour  I shall  be  10  minutes  too  soon.  Hoiv 
have  I to  go  1 

1 0.  A cistern  can  he  filled  by  one  of  two  pipes  in  30  minutes,  and  by 
the  other  in  36  minutes.  They  are  both  opened  together  for  a ceitarn 
time,  but,  being  partially  clogged,  only  | of  the  full  quan  y 

flows  through  the  former,  and  only  f through  the  latter.  T st  i 
tions,  however,  being  suddenly  removed,  the  cistern  is 
15£  minutes  from  that  moment.  How  long  was  it  befoie  ih 
of  water  began  % 
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HISTORY.— 40  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

()nly  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 

only  the  fi/rst  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  eight  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Semple,  District  Inspector. 

(Dates  are  to  be  given  where  necessary). 

1.  What  feudal  claims  of  the  king  were  limited  by  Magna  Charta  ? 
What  was  the  right  of  purveyance  ? 

2.  Relate  the  history  of  Spain  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman 
Empire  till  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

3.  How  did  Egypt  come  to  be  ruled  by  a Greek  dynasty  ? Name 
the  first  and  the  last  sovereign  of  the  line,  and  the  people  by  whom  it 
was  overthrown. 

4.  What  part  did  Russia  take  in  the  wars  with  Napoleon  ? 

5.  Give  a short  account  of  the  great  civil  war  in  England. 

6.  Sketch  the  history  of  Greece  after  it  became  a Roman  Province. 

7.  What  was  the  political  condition  of  Switzerland  during  the  Middle 
Ages  1 Account  for  its  dependence  on  the  House  of  Austria. 

8.  How  did  the  sovereignty  of  Prussia  pass  to  Poland?  What  ruler 
compelled  Poland  to  declare  Prussia  independent  ? 

9.  State  what  you  know  of  Semiramis  and  Xerxes. 

10.  To  what  regions  did  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Phoenicians 
extend  ? What  was  their  most  distinguished  colony  ? 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N B.  —Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twelve  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McAlister,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  what  year  was  the  play  of  Richard  III.  first  printed  ? What 
evidence  is  there  of  the  date  of  its  composition  ? 

2.  Quote  the  lines  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  calls  upon  the  Tower  to 
take  pity  on  her  children. 

3.  Comment  upon  the  words  italicised  : — 

(a.)  We  are  the  queen’s  objects. 

(b.)  Whilst  I awhile  obsequiously  lament. 

(c.)  But  you  must  trouble  him  with  lewd  complaints. 

(rf.)  A parlous  boy  ; go  to,  you  are  too  shrewd. 

(e.)  My  son  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold, 
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4.  “ O,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthen'd  after  life ; 

O’  then  began  the  tempest  of  my  soul.” 

Quote  the  remainder  of  the  dream  of  Clarence. 

5.  Coleridge  says,  “Pride  of  intellect  is  the  characteristic  of 

Richard  III.”  Consider  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and  .support  your 
opinion  by  quotations  from  the  play.  . ' , 

6.  Explain  clearly  under  what  circumstances  Richard  spoke  the 

ioHowmg^.  ^ink  tliere  be  six  Riolimonds  in  the  field.” 

(b.)  “ Out  on  you,  owls  ! nothing  but  songs  of  death 
(c.)  “ And  she  shall  be  solo  victress,  Csesar  s Coesar. 

Id.)  “ I am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to  day." 

(a.)  “ I thank  my  God  for  my  humility.” 

(/.)  “ To  royalize  his  blood  I spilt  my  own. 

7.  Quote  or  give  the  substance  of  King  Edward’s  soliloquy  upon  the 
death  of  Clarence. 

8 Write  explanatory  notes  upon  : — 

(a,)  “ Then  the  king 

V Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace.” 

(b.)  “ Your  aery  buildeth  in  our  aery’s  nest.  ^ 

/Gi)  “ ]For  we  to-morrow  hold  divided  councils.^ 

(d.)  “ I want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me. 

9.  What  references  to  Richmond  occur  before  his  appearance  outlie 

Stafo. ' » Tut  I can  counterfeit  the  great  tragedian.”  _ In  what  context 
does  Buckingham  use  these  words  1 Quote  the  remainder  of.  the  speech. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— Shakespeare,  King  John.- 
60  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


JSTB  —Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  lhe  Examiner  will  ml 
otly  the  first  five  answers  left  uneanceUed.  The  questvm m 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twelve  marks  bang  allowed  for 
each. 


Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Niciiolls,  District  Inspector. 


1.  What  facts  and  incidents  in  the  play  of  “King  John”  may  he 

words,  tlmsubstanceofE|fconhridge'sSoliloW 

on  being  knighted. 

3 Annotate  the  following  lines : — „ 

“ Colbrand  the  giant— that  same  mighty  man. 

“ Great  Alcides’  shows  upon  an  ass.” 

“ Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem.” 


4.  Point  out  the  principal  anachronisms  in  the  play. 

5.  Quote  King  John’s  speech,  beginning  “It  is  the  curse of 
and  refer  to  a passage  in  the  play  proving  John  s guilt  in  this  m 

6.  How  are  the  following  words  pronounced  by  Shatepeare  I > 

aspect,  canonized,  contrary,  conjure,  persever  ? Give  leasons  in  supp 
of  your  answer. 
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7.  Write  notes  explanatory  of  the  following  words  and  phrases 

« wall-eyed,”  “scroyles,”  “beldame,”  “convicted  sail,”  “king’d  of  our 
fears,”  “ imprisoned  angels.” 

8.  Paraphrase  and  explain  the  passage  : — 

“ Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world, 

“ The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well, 

“ Made  to  run  even  upon  even  ground 
“ Till  this  advantage,  this  commodity, 

“ Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency,” 

9.  Describe  the  action  of  the  play  in  Acts  2 and  3. 

10.  Give  your  estimate  of  the  character  of  Falconbridge,  illustrating 
your  statement  by  quotations. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Landscape  and  Seascape. 

2.  “Knowledge  comes  but  Wisdom  lingers.” 

3.  The  Responsibilities  of  Riches. 


GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.—  Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted , oj  which  one  and  not  more  than 
two  must  be  taken  from,  Section  B.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

In  Geometry,  only  geometrical  solutions  will  be  accepted. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cussen,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Construct  an  equilateral  triangle  equal  to  a given  square. 

2.  Describe  a circle  passing  through  a given  point,  and  touching  a 
given  circle  and  a given  straight  line. 

3.  Give  Euclid’s  definitions  of  Proportion , Triplicate  Ratio , Mean 
Proportional , and  Reciprocal  Ratio  ; and  explain  the  use  of  the  term 
ex  cequali  in  the  fifth  book. 

4.  ABCD  are  the  angular  points  taken  in  order  of  a non-cylic 
quadrilateral.  Prove  that  the  three  rectangles  AB.CD,  BC.AD, 
AC.BD  are  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  a triangle  which  has  an 
angle  equal  to  the  sum  of  a pair  of  opposite  angles  of  the  quadrilateral. 
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5 Prove  that  the  circle  which  passes  through  the  middle  points  o{ 
the  sides  of  a triangle  also  passes  through  the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars, 
and  through  the  middle  points  of  the  lines  joining  the  point  where  the 
perpendiculars  intersect  to  the  vertices. 

6 Prove  that  the  square  of  the  side  of  a pentagon  inscribed  in  a 
circle  exceeds  the  square  of  the  side  of  a decagon  inscribed  in  the  same 
circle  by  the  square  of  the  radius. 

7.  Prove  that  if  the  angles  of  a triangle  be  bisected  externally,  the 
external  triangles  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  original  triangle  are 
equiangular. 

Sectioh  B. 

8 The  volume  of  a segment  of  a sphere  is  2,0781f  cubic  feet  and  its 
height  is  8 feet.  Find  the  radius  of  the  sphere  from  which  it  was 
taken. 

9 The  ends  of  the  frustum  of  a pyramid  are  regular  hexagons,  the 
lengths  of  the  sides  being  8 feet  and  10  feet  respectively  ; the  height 
of  the  frustum  is  12  feet.  Find  the  volumes  of  the  two  pieces  obtained 
by  cutting  the  frustum  by  a plane  parallel  to  the  ends  and  midway 

between  them.  . , . . . ,,  ,. 

10.  Prove  that  the  volume  of  a sphere  is  £ *■  r3,  where  r is  the  radius 

of  the  sphere. 


ALGEBRA.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

qsp  Xj_ Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  real 

only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Moean,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McClintock,  District  Inspector. 

1 A person  lends  £1,400  in  two  portions,  for  a year,  at  different 
rates  of  interest,  so  that  the  two  portions  produce  equal  returns.  If 
the  first  portion  had  been  lent  at  the  rate  of  interest  for  the  second  it 
would  have  produced  £18,  and  if  the  second  portion  had  been  lent  at 
the  rate  of  interest  for  the  first  it  would  have  produced  £32.  Find  the 
rates  of  interest. 

2.  Kedu.ce  to  its  simplest  form — 

(a  + x + V2ax  + x‘!jl-(a  + x-V  2ax  + x2)t 

3.  If  the  pth,  r*,  s'"  terms  of  an  Arithmetical  Progression  he  in 

Geometrical  Progression,  prove  that  p — q,  q — r,  r — s are  n 
Geometrical  Progression.  . , „ „ , .f 

4.  If  a and  /3  are  tlie  roots  of  the  equation  x2+x+c=Q,  find  the 

value  of — . 

a). 

5.  Extract  the  square  root  of — t 

xs  yh-\-2x*  - 4a;i  ytfs+^ys-j-y-1  - 4 y~*, 

and  the  cube  root  of—  _ , _ „ , 0 . Q 

_ 3cc42/-l-6a*44-3£c22/2  - 12x2y+12a:-  - y*  f 6«/-  - 12y + 8. 
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6.  Solve  fully  the  following  equation — 

3*6+8x4- 8x2=3. 

7.  If  X be  a real  quantity,  determine  the  limits  of  value  between 
which  the  expression — 

2x2-|-6x+3 

2x-fl 

must  lie. 

8.  Resolve  each  of  the  following  expressions  into  four  factors 

(1.)  9a2(x3-|-12fflJ2)  _ (452a,3_[_243a5). 

(2.)  (l+jO»- 2.r2(l  + 2/2) +{i_yyxK 

9.  Given  x= J (V  — 3 — 1),  prove  that — . 

(1-x)  (l-x2)  (l-*‘)  (1  — ®5)=9. 

10.  Solve  the  equations — 

2x?-f4x?/+3y2=249, 

3y2-\-xy  - x2=159. 


PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.  Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cromie,  District  Inspector. 


. ExPress  the  area  of  a triangle  in  terms  of  the  radius  of  the 
circumscribing  circle  and  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  the  triangle. 

2.  If  the  angle  C of  the  triangle  ABC  is  right,  and  if 

sin2B  . p 

p2  ~ a constant  (p  being  the  perpendicular  from  C on  AB),  show 

that  AB  touches  a given  circle. 

3.  Solve  the  equation — 


cos  3a;  + sin  3a;  = -7=-. 

V2 

4.  Given  two  sides  of  a triangle  and  the  included  angle  obtain  an 
piession  for  the  value  of  the  third  side  in  a form  suited  for  logarithmic 

computation. 

5.  If  sin  (7 r cos  0)=cos  (tt  sin  0)  then  sin  2 0=  +}.  Prove. 

6.  Prove  that  the  number  of  seconds  in  an  angle  = . v—  where  0 is 

„•  i ° sm. 

tne  circular  measure  of  the  angle. 

ovl:  ft"  ^Shthouse  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  30  miles ; find  its  height 
e *ke  sea  (radius  of  earth  being  3,963  miles) 
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Appendix  to  Sixty- sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1899. 

8.  If  tli©  angles  at  the  base  of  a triangle  are  22 J°  and  112£°,  show 
that  the  base  is  double  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  triangle" 

9.  From  the  top  of  a hill  the  angle  of  depression  of  a point  on  the 
horizontal  plane  below  is  a;  halfway  down  the  hill  the  angle  of 
depression  of  the  same  point  is  /3  3 find  the  slope  of  the  hill. 

10.  If  the  angles  of  a triangle  are  in  the  ratio  1:2:7,  show  that  the 
ratio  of  the  greatest  side  to  the  least  is,v/5-{-l:V'5-l. 


MECHANICS.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being 
allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Strong,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dalton,  District  Inspector. 

1 . Define  moment ; and  prove  that  the  moment  of  the  resultant  of  a 
set  of  forces  in  one  plane  round  a given  point  in  the  plane  is  equal  to 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  round  the  same  point. 

2.  What  are  the  requisites  of  a good  balance  1 

Show  how  to  determine  the  angle  which  the  beam  of  a uniform 
balance  makes  with  the  horizon  when  unequal  weights  are  placed  in 
the  scales,  the  weight  of  the  balance  being  known  and  also  the  position 
of  its  fulcrum. 

3.  Describe  the  different  systems  of  pulleys. 

Find  the  relation  between  the  power  and  the  resistance  in  the  system 
of  pulleys  where  each  string  is  attached  to  the  weight. 

4.  State  the  laws  of  friction. 

Prove  that  the  mechanical  advantage  of  a rough  screw  is  given  by 

^X-  where  x is  the  distance  between  the  threads,  y the  co- 
x + 2irry 

efficient  of  friction,  and  r the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  the  power  being 
applied  horizontally  at  the  surface  of  the  screw,  the  axis  of  which  is 
perpendicular. 

5.  From  a solid  homogeneous  sphere  a spherical  portion  touching  the 
surface  is  removed,  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  remainder ; anc 
also  the  limiting  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  when  the  radius  0 
the  internal  sphere  is  equal  to  that  of  the  original  sphere. 

6.  Being  given  the  angle  of  projection  and  the  initial  velocity, 
determine  the  range  of  a projectile  on  a horizontal  plane  situatec  a a 
given  height  above  the  point  of  projection. 

7.  State  Newton’s  three  laws,  and  deduce  from  them  : 

(a.)  An  enunciation  of  the  principle  of  inertia 
(b.)  A definition  and  a measure  of  force. 
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8.  Two  perfectly  elastic  balls,  one  of  which  has  three  times  the  mass  Appendix. 
of  the  other,  meet  directly  with  equal  velocities.  Find  the  velocity  of  Section., 
the  larger  ball  after  impact. 

9.  (a.)  Define  energy  ; and  show  that  when  work  is  done  on  a body  Exami- 

the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  is  constant.  nation 

(i b .)  Distinguish  between  the  units  of  work  in  general  use.  Questions. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  angular  velocity  ? Teachers. 

A stone  weighing  1 lb.  is  tied  to  one  end  of  a string  4 feet  long,  the  A,  ^"ers 

other  end  being  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  stone  is  whirled  in  a — ers- 
horizontal  circle;  if  the  string  can  just  bear  a tension  of  2 lbs.,  with  oldPro" 
what  velocity  is  the  stone  moving  when  the  string  breaks  ? 


HYDROSTATICS  AND  HYDRAULICS.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dalton,  District  Inspector. 


1.  How  is  fluid  pressure  measured  ? A triangular  area  is  immersed 
in  a fluid,  and  it  is  found  that  if  a straight  line  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
base  and  at  a distance  d from  the  vertex,  the  pressure  on  the  upper  of 
the  two  portions  into  which  it  divides  the  triangle  is  p d2.  Find  the 
pressure  at  the  vertex. 

2.  The  specific  gravity  of  a mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  two  sub- 
stances is  x,  and  that  of  a mixture  of  equal  weights  of  the  same 
substances  is  y ; find  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two  substances. 

3.  Distinguish  . between  wliole  pressure  and  resultant  pressure. 
Determine  the  position  of  the  centre  of  pressure  of  a parallelogram  one 
oi  whose  sides  is  in  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

.4.  A hollow  cone  whose  axis  is  vertical  and  base  downwards  is  filled 
with  equal  volumes  of  two  liquids  whose  densities  are  in  the  ratio  of 
3.1 ; prove  that  the  pressure  at  a point  in  the  base  is  (3— 4)  times  as 
great  as  when  the  vessel  is  filled  with  the  lighter  liquid. 

o.  Describe  the  aneroid  barometer.  A weight  suspended  by  a 
s nng  from  a fixed  point  is  partially  immersed  in  water ; will  the 
Explain  ^1  increased  or  diminished  as  the  barometer  rises  ? 

6.  Describe  the  common  hydrometer.  If  a piece  of  metal  weigh  in 
vacuum  200.  grains  more  than  in  water,  and  160  grains  more  than  in 
spirit,  what  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  ? 

<•  . escribe  the  construction  and  action  of  the  condenser,  and  find 
pistonXPreSS1°U  f°r  the  density  of  the  air  affcer  » descents  of  the 

^at,  friction  being  neglected  and  the  height  of  the  liquid 
mmS  constant,  the  velocity  of  efflux  through  a small  orifice  in  the 
bottom  of  a vessel  is  given  by  V=V  2gh,  ' • 

P2 
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9.  State  the  laws  of  capillarity.  Show  how  the  forces  which  act  on 
the  surface  of  a liquid  in  a capillary  tube,  and  the  form  of  the  surface, 
are  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  solid  tube. 

10.  State  the  laws  of  the  mixture  of  gases.  Volumes  V,  and  V2  of 
two  gases,  at  pressures  respectively^  and  pa,  are  mixed  together  in  a 
vessel  of  volume  V,  find  the  pressure  of  the  mixture. 


HEAT  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

H.B  — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  Jirst  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  He  Aden,  District  Inspector. 


1.  What  is  hygrometry  ? State  the  principle  of  the  absorption 
hygrometer,  and  describe  the  construction  of  any  one  form  of  this 
instrument. 

2.  Define  specific  heat.  Four  pounds  of  copper  filings  at  130  are 
placed  in  20  lbs.  of  water  at  20°,  the  temperature  of  which  is  raised 
2°  thereby.  Find  the  specific  heat  of  copper. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  thermo-dynamic  efficiency  of  a steam 

engine  ? How  is  it  measured,  and  what  are  its  limits  ? If  in  a perfect 
steam  engine  heat  is  taken  in  at  144°  and  given  out  at  36°,  what  is  the 
greatest  theoretical  useful  effect  ? _ . 

4.  What  is  radiant  heat?  Specify  the  causes  which  modify  its 
intensity,  and  enumerate  the  laws  of  radiation. 

5.  At  the  temperature  zero  a solid  is  immersed  -975  of  its  total 
volume  in  alcohol.  At  the  temperature  25°  the  solid  is  wholly 
immersed.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  solid  being  •000026, 
required  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  alcohol. 

6.  How  are  the  melting  point  of  ice  and  the  boiling  point  of  water 

affected  by  atmospheric  pressure?  Explain  the  reason,  and  state  m 
what  respect  water  differs  from  most  other  substances  in  regard  to  either 
phenomenon.  _ , 

7.  Describe  three  experiments  illustrating  the  fall  of  temperature  clue 
to  evaporation.  State  the  principle  on  which  the  general  resul 

A pound  of  ice  at  3°  C is  subjected  to  heat  until  it  is  converted 
into  a pound  of  steam  at  120°  C.  Describe  the  changes  which  occur 
during  the  process,  and  calculate  the  number  of  thermal  units  requne  . 

9.  A volume  of  60  cubic  feet  of  air  under  a pressure  of  29  inches  o 
mercury  and  at  a temperature  of  15°  C is  heated  to  a temperature  o 
100°  C and  the  pressure  is  increased  to  30  inches;  find  the  resulting 


volume.  # , , • 

10.  Define  horse  power.  An  engine  with  cylinder  16  incnes 
diameter  and  24  inches  stroke  makes  50  double  strokes  per  minute  wi  i 
a pressure  of  52  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Calculate  the  horse  power. 
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LIGHT  AND  SOUND.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B .—Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Describe  a method  of  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  sound  in  a gas. 
The  density  of  oxygen  is  16  times  that  of  hydrogen,  temperature  and 

pressure  being  the  same.  Compare  the  velocity  of  sound  in  oxygen 
with  its  velocity  in  hydrogen  under  the  same  conditions. 

2.  Explain  fully  what  is  meant  by  “ amplitude  ” and  “ length  ” of  a 
sound  wave. 


Find  the  length  of  the  sound  waves  produced  by  the  note  G (sol), 
when  the  fundamental  note  0 (do)  vibrates  256  times  in  a second,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  being  15°  C. 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  “ interference  ” of  sound  waves,  and 
show  that  two  notes  beat  at  a rate  which  is  the  difference  of  their  rates 
of  vibration. 

“ The  blending  of  two  sounds  may  produce  silence : ” describe  an 
experiment  illustrating  this  statement. 

1.  Two  wires  of  equal  diameter,  one  of  platinum,  specific  gravity  22, 
the  other  of  iron,  specific  gravity  7 '8,  are  stretched  by  equal  weights 
and  are  found  when  put  in  vibration  to  yield  the  same  note.  Compare 
their  lengths. 


5.  If,  while  an  open  organ  pipe  is  sounding,  I cover  the  open  end 
with  my  hand  the  pitch  of  the  note  changes  ; describe  the  change  of 
pitch  which  takes  place  and  explain  the  physical  cause. 

A tuning  fork  vibrates  545  times  in  a second  : find  the  length  of  a 
closed  organ  pipe  which  sounds  in  unison  with  the  note  of  the  fork,  the 
emperature  of  the  air  being  15°  C.,  and  the  length  of  the  pipe  being 
great  in  proportion  to  its  diameter. 

6.  Describe  how  to  polarise  light.  What  is  meant  by  the  polarising 

angle  of  a substance! 

7.  Describe  how  the  refractive  index  of  a liquid  is  determined. 

Ike  refractive  indices  of  glass  and  water  are  1-5  and  1-333  respec- 
rvely : in  the  case  of  which  of  these  substances  is  the  critical  angle  the 
greater  1 Illustrate  your  answer  by  a diagram. 

, ‘ . short-sighted  person  who  can  see  most  distinctly  at  a distance 
°f  l mc"es  fr°m  his  eye,  wishes  to  see  an  object  5 feet  off.  What  sort 
0 ens  should  he  use,  and  what  must  be  its  focal  length  ? Prove  your 
answer  with  the  aid  of  a diagram. 

• A concave  lens  whose  focal  length  is  12  inches  is  placed  on  the 
axis  of  a concave  mirror  at  6 inches  distance  from  the  mirror.  A small 
S ^ec  30  placed  that  light  from  it  passes  through  the  lens,  is  reflected 
rom  he  mirror,  again  passes  through  the  lens  and  forms  an  inverted 
pla^*!  ^C01nc^en^  the  object  itself.  Where  must  the  object  be 


10.  Describe  fully  any  method  of  determining  the  velocity  of  light. 
Uow  is  the  velocity  of  light  in  water  found  1 
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MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each.  Suitable  diagrams  to  be  drawn  where  necessary. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Describe  the  Prismatic  Compass.  Explain  how  it  is  used,  and 
state  how  it  differs  from  the  Mariner’s  Compass. 

2.  From  what  circumstances  is  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  inferred, 
and  how  has  it  been  explained  1 

3.  Investigate  a method  of  measuring  the  horizontal  component  of 
the  earth’s  magnetism,  and  show  how  from  that  component  may  be 
calculated  its  total  intensity. 

4.  Describe  and  explain  any  experiment  by  which  the  velocity  of 
electricity  may  be  approximately  determined. 

5.  Show  that  in  a charged  conductor  the  electrical  charges  resides  on 
the  outer  surface ; and  illustrate  the  effect,  on  its  distribution,  of  the 
shape  of  the  conductor. 

6.  Describe,  with  the  aid  of  a diagram,  the  construction  of  a cell  of 
Grove’s  Battery ; state  the  chemical  and  electrical  actions  that  take 
place  when  the  cell  is  at  work ; and  mention  the  essential  difference 
. between  this  cell  and  Bunsen’s. 

7.  Explain  fully  any  method  by  which  the  position  of  a fault  in  a 
telegraphic  wire  may  be  ascertained. 

8.  The  potential  at  a point  10  c.m.  from  the  centre  of  a charged 
sphere  of  5 c.m.  radius  is  I.C.G.S.  unit ; find  the  energy  of  the  charge 
on  the  sphere. 

9.  Give  a description  of  the  Galvanometer,  and  explain  its  use. 

10.  What  is  a Dynamo?  Describe  fully  any  one  form. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  reetd 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Chambers,  District  Inspector. 

1 What  changes  occur  in  the  chemical  composition  of  fodder  ciops 
according  to  the  time  of  cutting  1 Illustrate  your  answer  by  a con- 
sideration of  meadow  grass.  ’ , , 

2.  Upon  what  elementary  substance  does  the  value  of  nitrate  of  so  a 
as  a manure  depend  1 What  are  the  effects  of  a top-dressing  ot 
manure  upon  a growing  crop  of  wheat  1 When  and  in  what  quan  i ie 
should  it  be  applied  ? 
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3.  Name  the  three  most  important  chemical  substances  that  constitute  Appendix. 
fertility  in  a soil,  and  state  the  proportions  in  -which  they  exist  in  soils.  Section  nr.. 

4.  How  is  plant  growth  influenced  (a)  favourably,  and  ( b ) unfavour-  L 

ably  by  water  in  and  upon  a soil  ? Exami- 

5.  State  how  a cow  should  be  fed  to  cause  her  to  produce  (a)  the  Qa^°[1;ong 
largest  possible  quantity  of  milk,  ( b ) milk  particularly  rich  in  butter.  — 

6.  What  circumstances  determine  the  condition  and  the  time  at  Tcffifrs 

which  farmyard  manure  should  be  applied  to  a soil  ? — - 

7.  State  the  natural  sources  from  which  the  soil  obtains  its  nitrogen.  1>aper3‘ 

8.  State  the  animal  substances  in  which  fluorine  occur.  How  may  OldPro- 

its  presence  be  detected?  giamme. 

9.  To  what  substance  do  soils  owe  their  red,  ochrey  colour  ? Illus- 
trate by  an  example  the  effect  of  this  substance  on  plant  life. 

10.  What  course  of  treatment  favours  the  production  of  fat  on  a full- 
grown  animal? 


SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cromie,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Prove  that  in  the  spherical  triangle  ABO — - 

SU1  “ = sin  B^sin  cV  i - oos  S oos  (S  ~ A)  cos  (S  - B) l!os  (S  “ c)} , 
and  show  that  the  expression  under  the  radical  is  positive. 

2.  In  a spherical  triangle  show  that  A -f  B is  greater  than,  equal  to, 
or  less  than  vr,  according  as  a + b is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less 
than  7r. 

3.  Given  one  side  and  the  adjacent  angles  of  a spherical  triangle, 
find  a formula  for  determining  the  third  angle  independently  of  the 
remaining  sides,  and  in  a form  suitable  for  logarithmic  computation. 

4.  If  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  vertex  C to  the  base  of  a 
spherical  triangle  makes  angles  6 and  0 with  the  sides,  show  that — 

cos  6 tan  a 

cos  0 tan  b' 

5.  In  a right  angled  spherical  triangle,  either  all  the  three  sides  are 
less  than  quadrants,  or  else  one  is  less  than  a quadrant,  and  the  other 
two  sides  greater  than  quadrants.  Prove  this. 

6.  A=46°  15'  25",  C=90°,  et= 42°  18'  45'' ; find  b. 

L tan  42°  18'  45"=9-9591983 
L tan  43°  44'  35"=9-9809389 
L sin  60°  36'  10"=9-9401372. 

7.  If  6-f-c=7r  then  sin  2 B-]-sin  2 C=0. 

8.  Express  the  area  of  a spherical  triangle  in  terms  of  two  sides  and 
the  angle  included  by  them. 
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9.  Prove  geometrically  that — 

, ~ cos  c — cos  a cos  b 

COS  C = ; : r . 

sm  a sin  b 

10.  The  area  of  a spherical  triangle  whose  sides  are  small  compared 
with  the  radius  of  the  sphere  being  approximately  known,  show  how  to 
find  the  number  of  seconds  in  the  spherical  excess  of  the  triangle. 

GREEK.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A,  B,  C,  and  D.  The  Examiner  will  read  only 
the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this 
paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Connolly,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1 . Translate  into  English  : — 

’Exei  S’  Tjaav  Kara  to  evoivvpov  tHjv  'E XXtjvojv  Kepag,  eSeiaav  ol 
" EXXrjveg , pi]  n rpoaayoiev  rr pog  to  Kepag,  Kal  TrepnvTv^avTeg  ap<porepwQEV 
avTOvg  KaraKoxf/eiav'  Kal  eSokel  avToig  avairTvaaeiv  to  Kepag,  Kal  noirjoao- 
6ai  ottloOev  tov  tt OTapov.  ’Ey  (3  Si  ravra  ifiovXevovro,  Kal  Si)  (Zaaikev c 
7 rapapei^dpevog  elg  To  aWo  a^rjpa  KaTeorrjaev  evavTiav  ri]v  (pdXayya, 
&<jTTtp  To  irpwtov  payovpevog  avvgei.  'Q,g  Si  elSov  ol  "EWrjveg  eyyvQTE 
ovTag  Kal  tt apaTETaypevovg,  avOig  TraiaviaavTeg  emjeoav  iroXv  en  npoQv- 
pOTepov,  rj  to  7r poaOev.  Ol  S’  av  fiapflapoi  ovk  eSe^ovto,  aXX  ek 
irXeiovog  rj  to  n poadev  eeftevyov'  ol  S’  etteSIlokov  pi\PL  K^prjg  nvog’ 
evravOa  Si  earijaav  ol  "EWriveg. — XENOPHON,  Anabasis,  Book  I.. 

(a.)  Explain  the  mood  of  KaraK6\f>£iav. 

(b.)  Explain  the  construction  iv  &>. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Tov  2’  ap  vnofiXrjSrjv  ^/xc</3cro  dtoc  *A \iXXevg’ 

“’Z  yap  kev  SeiXog  te  Kal  ovriSavog  KaXEoiprjv, 

El  Si]  aol  nav  epyov  virel^opai,  otti  kev  eircyg' 

AWoiaiv  Si]  TavT  ETririXXeo,  pi]  -yap  epoiye 
[Xirjpaiv'  ov  yap  ey coy’  etl  (Tol  ireioEaQai  otw]. 

" AXXo  Se  tol  spew,  av  S’  ivl  (ppeal  (3dXXeo  aijcnv ‘ 

Xepal  piv  ovroi  eyivye  jua^7/«ro/zai  ei'vc/ca  Kovprjg 
Oure  crot  ovte  to)  &XXm,  etcel  p cKpeXeadi  ye  Sdvreg * 

Tlov  S’  aWcjy  a poi  ean  Oorj  rrapa  vrji  peXaivrj, 

Twv  ovk  av  tl  (ftepoig  aveX&v  clekovtoq  epeio. 

Et  S’  aye  pijv,  Treiprjaai,  "va  yvdjtvai  Kal  oiSe * 

Ahpd  tol  a! pa  KeXaivov  epiorjaei  rrepl  Sovplf — ILIAD,  Book  I. 

Give  Attic  Greek  forms  or  words  for  : — ripelfieTo,  fiaXXeo.  Kovprjg, 
aeKovrog  epeio,  KeXaivov. 
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Section  B, 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

"Eort  now  tl  xpdypa  ml  HXXo,  o Xvpalperai  ti)p  xoXlr  hxo  fiXair- 
i”lhlaC  ra!  'Xoyuiv  ov  TpogrjKOVTuy  SmfliftXppipop,  ehn  role  pVSep 

rar  ducalwr  iv  Trj  iroXirelrf  fiooXopevoig  xoie'ip  xpot/iuaip  Trapeze  Hat 
iravruy,  oaa  kXellrei,  Stop  irapa  tov  ylypeoBai,  hrl  to 50’  evppoeTe  Trjp 
alriav  avatyepopiv-qp.  Trip 1 oh  rain  pep  fofiovpac  Xtyeip,  ov  pqp  6XX’ 
tpfi'  olpai  yap  Ueip  ml  virep  tup  axopoiv  to.  ZUara  ixl  rf  avp tfepopri 
rijc  7rdX™c  I’meiv  wpog  tovq  ehxopovg  gal  inrep  tup  neHTtlpepup  rag 
oinr/ac  irpoc  tovq  KaraSeeTc,  el  aviXoipep  U perov  cal  rag  fiXauipriplag 
ttf  eVl  TV  Beupucu  noiovvrai  r ipeg  ovxl  SlKaiug,  ml  top  rf)6/3op  ug  oh 
aTtjaeTcu  tovto  civev  fxeyaXov  tlvoq  kcikov 

Demosthenes — Philipp IY. 

Explain  the  constructions — Zeov  irapa  tov  yiyvecrQai.  el  aveXoipev. 


Section  C. 

4.  How.  are  verbals  in  -reog  formed  1 What  is  their  construction  1 
translate  into  Greek  : “We  must  not  shun  the  labour.” 

5-  The  use  of  participles  is  often  the  idiom  in  Greek  where  we 
should  m English  employ  the  infinitive  mood  or  a finite  verb.  Explain 
and  give  instances  of  this  use  of  the  participle. 

6.  Explain  fully  the  cases  in  which  the  attraction  of  the  Relative 
rronoun  is  admissible  and  inadmissible.  Illustrate  by  examples. 

i.  What  remarkable  events  in  Grecian  History  are  connected  with 
Epidamnus,  Aegesta,  Amphipolis,  and  Mitylene. 

8.  Sketch  briefly  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  Empire. 

9.  Write  short  biographical  notices  of  : — 

I.  Agesilaus, 

II.  Aristides. 

III.  Cleon. 

IV . Herodotus. 


Section  D. 

lo,  Translate  into  Greek 

exnlXl?3,11  ff11  into  tIie  King’s  power,  what  shall  prevent  us,  after 
frightful  A * 16  ?°St  ,°™el  sufferings,  and  after  enduring  the  most 
narati  r U1ies,  from  being  put  to  death.  ISfo  one  makes  any  pre- 
ss thouo-h  tateS  any  thouSht  for  our  safety,  but  we  are  resting  here 
expecV  tn  £0SS^le  for  us  t0  be  at  our  ease.  What  age  di  I 

I shall  be  no°old  ^°F  ^ b pot  myself  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
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LATIN. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A,  B,  C,  and  D.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the 
first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this 
paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Connelly,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English: — 

Vix  positnm  castris  simulacrum  ; arsere  coruscae 
Luminibus  flammae  arrectis,  salsusque  per  artus 
Sudor  iit,  terque  ipsa  solo  (mirabile  clictu) 

Emicuit,  parmamque  ferens  liastamque  trementem. 

Extemplo  tentanda  fuga  canit  aequora  Calchas  ; 

Nee  posse  Argolicis  exscindi  Pergama  telis, 

Ornina  ni  repetant  Argis,  numenque  reducant, 

Quod  pelago  et  curvis  secum  avexere  carinis. 

Et  nunc,  quod  patrias  vento  petiere  Mycenas, 

Anna  Deosque  parant  comites,  pelagoque  remenso 
Improvisi  aderunt : ita  digerit  omina  Calchas. 

Hanc  pro  Palladio  moniti,  pro  numine  laeso, 

Effigiem  statuere,  nefas  quae  triste  piaret. 

Aeneid,  Book  II. 

Explain  the  constructions  mirabile  dictu,  posse  exscindi , ni 
repetant. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Cujus  adventu  spe  inlata  militibus  ac  redintegrato  ammo,  cum  pro  se 
quisque  in  conspectu  imperatoris  etiam  in  extremis  suis  rebus  operam 
navare  cuperet,  paulum  hostium  impetus  tardatus  est.  Caesar  cum 
septimam  legionem,  quae  juxta  constiterat,  item  urgeri  ab  hoste  vidisset, 
tribunos  militum  monuit,  ut  paulatim  sese  legiones  conjungerent,  e 
conversa  signa  in  hostes  infeirent.  Quo'  facto  cum  alius  alii  subsidium 
ferret,  neque  timerent,  ne  aversi  ab  hoste  circumvenirentur,  auclacm 
resistere  ac  fortius  pugnare  coeperunt.  Interim  mihtes  legionu^ 
duarum,  quae  in  novissimo  agmine  praesidio  impedimentis  ue  ' 
proelio  nuntiato,  cursu  incitato  in  summo  colie  ab  hostibus  conspici 
bantur.  . ..  Bello  Galhco,  11. 

Write  notes  upon  operam  navare,  alius  alii. 

Explain  conversa  signa. 

Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English  In 

Is  cum  primores  civitatis  in  quibus  fratrem  suum  ab  avuMUra 

interfectum  audisset,  neque  in  animo  suo  quicquam  regi  tim 
neque  in  fortuna  oOncupiscendum  relinquere  statuit,  contemptuq 
esse,  ubi  in  iure  parum  praesidii  esset.  ergo  ex  mdustna 
imitationem  stultitiae  cum  se  unique  praedae  esse  regi  smerer, 
quoque  baud  abnuit  cognomen,  ut  sub  eius  obtentu  cognomini  ^ 

ille  populi  Romani  animus  latens  opperiretur  tempora  sua. 
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Tarquiniis  ductus  Delphos,  ludibrium  verius  quam  comes,  aureum 
baculum  inclusum  corneo  cavato  ad  id  baculo  tulisse  donum  Apollini 
dicitur,  per  ambages  effigiem  ingenii  sui. 

Livy,  Book  1. 

Explain  the  constructions  ubi — esset , parum  praesidii,  effigiem 
ingenii  mi. 

Section  C. 

4.  Write  a short  account  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Italy  by 
the  Gauls  under  Brennus.  Why  did  Brennus  retire  from  Home  1 

5.  What  were  the  victories  for  which  Julius  Ca?sar  celebrated  a 
four-fold  triumph  1 Give  details  and  dates. 

6.  Write  short  biographical  notices  of : — 

I.  Cato  Major, 

II.  Marius. 

7.  Explain  how  consuls,  praetors,  and  questors  were  elected.  Dis- 
tinguish between  a pro-consul  and  a consul  ; a praetor  and  a questor. 

8.  Distinguish  between  deponent,  desiderative,  inceptive,  and  fre- 
quentative verbs  ; and  give  examples  of  each  class. 

9.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

(a.)  He  is  said  to  have  sold  this  speech  for  twenty  talents. 

(b.)  He  said  he  departed  from  Rome  on  July  7th. 

(c.)  He  is  not  a proper  person  to  receive. 

(d.)  It  is  many  years  since  he  was  first  in  my  debt. 

Section  D. 

10.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

When  these  letters  were  brought  to  Ciesar  about  midnight,  he  com- 
municated the  tidings  to  his  men,  and  encouraged  them  for  the  battle. 

dawn  on  the  next  day  he  breaks  up  his  camp,  and  after  advancing 
about  four  miles,  he  catches  sight  of  the  enemy’s  host  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  and  the  river.  It  involved  a great  risk  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  an  advantageous  position  with  so  few  troops. 


FRENCH.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.  Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted , one  at  least  from  each 
section  A,  _Z>,  C.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first 
five  ansivers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper 
are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  assigned  to  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Wyse,  District  Inspector. 


■A.. 

L Translate  into  English 

Y0^Pres.que  jamais;  il  est  seul,  triste,  abattu  au  fond  de 
suspects  S TT GS  amjS  m®1?ie  n’psent  l’aborder,  de  peur  de  lui  devenii 
levees  aii+n  ^a  ^arc*e  terrible  tient  toujours  des  epees  nues  et  des  piques 
111  e sa  raison.  Trente  chambres  qui  communiquent  leE 
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uues  aux  autres,  et  dont  chacune  a une  porte  de  fer  avec  six  gros  verrous, 

, sont  le  lieu  ou  il  se  renferme  ; on  ne  sait  jamais  dans  laquelle  de  ces 
chambres  il  couche,  et  on  assure  qu’il  ne  couche  jamais  deux  nuits  de 
suite  dans  la  meme,  de  peur  d’y  etre  egorge.  Il  ne  connait  ni  les  doux 
plaisirs,  ni  l’amitid  encore  plus  douce  ; si  on  lui  parle  de  clierclier  la  joie, 
il  sent  qu’elle  fuit  loin  de  lui,  et  qu’elle  refuse  d’entrer  dans  son  cceur.— 
Telemaque. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Il  lui  pique  tantot  l’echine,  tantot  la  gorge  : en  vain  le  lion  fait  agir 
sa  queue  et  s’en  bat  les  flancs.  Enfin  l’insecte  lui  entre  dans  les 
narines,  et  le  tourmente  a un  tel  point,  que  le  roi  des  animanx  tombe 
de  douleur,  et  se  dechire,  lui-meme,  de  ses  propres  griffes.  L’insecte 
triomphe,  et  le  quitte  tout  glorieux ; et  comme  il  se  retirait,  en  publianfc 
par  tout  sa  victoire,  il  rencontra  une  toile  d’araignee,  oil  il  s’embarassa, 
et  de'vint  la  proie  d’un  autre  insecte. — La  Fontaine. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

“ Tremble,  m’a-t-elle  dit,  fille  digne  de  moi ; 

Le  cruel  Dieu  des  Juifs  l’emporte  aussi  sur  toi. 

Je  te  plains  de  tomber  dans  ses  mains  redoubtables, 

Ma  fille.”  En  achevant  ces  mots  epouvantables, 

Son  ombre  vers  mon  lit  a paru  se  baisser  ; 

Et  moi  je  lui  tendois  les  mains  pour  l’embrasser ; 

Mais  je  n’ai  plus  trouve  qu’on  horrible  melange 
I) ’os  et  de  chairs  meurtris.  et  traines  dans  le  fange. 

Des  lambeaux  pleins  de  sang,  et  des  membres  affreux 
Que  des  chiens  devorans  se  disputoient  entre  eux. — Athalie 

B. 

4.  Translate  into  Erench  : — 

Of  the  early  days  of  Christopher  Columbus  nothing  certain  is  known. 
The  time  of  his  birth,  his  birth-place,  his  parentage,  are  all  involved  in 
obscurity  ; and  such  has  been  the  perplexing  ingenuity  of  commen- 
tators, that  it  is  difficult  to  extricate  the  truth  from  the  web  of  con- 
jectures with  which  it  is  interwoven.  Judging  from  the  testimony  of 
one  of  his  contemporaries  and  intimates,  he  must  have  been  born  about 
the  year  1435  or  1436.  Several  places  contend  for  the  honour  of 
having  given  him  birth,  but  it  seems  satisfactorily  established  that  lie 
was  a native  of  the  ancient  city  of  Genoa.  A like  contention  has  arisen 
with  respect  to  his  lineage. 

5.  Express  in  Erench  : — 

(a.)  A bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

(6.)  To  do  good  is  better  than  to  be  good. 

(c.)  I have  not  slept  a wink  all  night. 

(d.)  The  question  is  whether  I must  go  or  stay. 

(e.)  To  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air. 

(/.)  He  improves  on  acquaintance. 

C. 

6.  Write  the  following  compound  nouns  in  the  plural,  and  justify 
each  case,  by  stating  the  rule,  the  plural  form  that  you  give  : garde- 
manger,  oiseau-mouche,  arriere-pensee , garde-mobile , chef-d’ceuvre. 
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7.  Write  full  notes  on  the  genders  of  nouns  terminating  in  -age,  -eur, 
-ice. 

8.  Illustrate,  by  examples,  the  methods  of  translating  what  into 
French,  according  as  it  is  (1)  compound  relative,  (2)  interrogative 
adjective,  (3)  interrogative  pronoun. 

9.  Give  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  conjunctions,  and  state 
what  moods  are  used  in  French  after  each  : — d mesure  que,  lien  que,  vu 
que , tandis  que , avant  que. 

10.  Translate  the  following  sentences,  and  comment  on  the  syntax  of 
the  words  in  italics  : — 

(a.)  Elle  etait  toute  surprise. 

(b.)  Les  deux  heures  que  cet  orateur  a parle. 

(c.)  Etes-vous  reine?  Je  Ze  suis. 

(d.)  Saiil  mourut  l’an  mille  quarante  avant  Jesus-Christ. 

(e.)  Alnsi  dit  le  renard,  et  flatteurs  d’applaudir. 
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IRISH. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted, , one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A,  fi,  C.  The  Examner  will  read  only  the  first  five 
questions  left  uncancelled. 

The  questions  in  this  Paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks 
being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Lehane,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  Irish  : — 

A cocksparrow  had  got  into  a martin’s  nest,  while  the  owner  was 
abroad ; and  when  he  returned,  the  saucy  intruder  put  his  head  out 
or  the  hole,  and  pecked  at  the  martin  as  he  attempted  to  enter  his 
own  house.  The  poor  martin  was  greatly  provoked  at  this  injustice. 

2.  Translate  into  Irish  : — 

-The  huntsmen  cut  the  twig,  and  the  next  time  Reynard  was  pursued 
ne  ran  to  catch  it  as  formerly,  trusting  that  it  was  still  there ; but  of 
ouise,  he  missed  his  aim,  and  tumbling  down  among  the  rocks,  was 
angled  almost  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs. 


Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Ho  cucdt)  “OiapmuiD  ap  bapp  an  Dtina,  agup  no  cuip  uplanna  a 
ileaS  faoi>  a5ur  'o’eipig  no  baoicleim  aiueuncpuini  upaipn 
unarnail  §ab  teicean  a ba  bonn  non  peapann  dtainn 

ieupuaicne  amuij  ap  an  b-paitce,  a^up  cdpla  ^pennne  aip.  CCnn 
fin  do  tabaip  DiapmuiD  agup  ip  e a Diibaipu. 
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4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

“ Cionnup  babaip,  pern  an  uaifi  do  mapbab  bap,  n-aitpeaca?” 
aft  pionn.  “ CC  m-bpoinn  ap  maitpeac,”  ap  fian,  “agup  if  -oiaf 
ban  do  Oiuabaib  T)e  “Oanann  do  bf  na  maibpeacaib  aganw,  apf 
if  mitiD  linn  am  agup  ionaD  up  n-aibpeac  D’pagait  a b-£ian- 
nuigeacu.”  “ T)o  bep  fin  Dib,”  ap  jhonn,  “ acc  50  cugaib  fib 
eipic  Dahi  am  ataip.” 

5.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Oipbfion  ainm  Ditiof  ITUiananndin : af  uaib  pamciop  toe 

n-Oipbfion.  Oip  an  ran  do  cacbab  a peapu,  af  ann  do  rhoit>  an 
toe  fo  dp.  CCf  D’poiUfiogab  an  neibefi,  do  pmmob  na  fxoinnfe 
fiof 

©■autip  apD  popuaip  11110b,  gapg  an  peap, 

Colt  a bia,  ua  an  *0agba  naft  bub,  banba  a bean ; 
"Ceatup  upen,  epen  a bpoiD,  gbp,  angpeiD, 

■pobta  a bean  mop  n-Dpecc  po  bpuiD,  Cecc  po  cpeiD ; 
Ceacup  caoiii,  caoiii  a ti,  fa  paop  e, 

Gipe  a bean,  bean  fiat  1,  gpian  a be. 

Ulan  ann  an  liiac  lip  on  toe,  po  pip  ppeab, 

Oifibfion  a ainm,  iaft  g-ceD  g-clob  eg  aDbac. 

6.  Translate  into  English  : — 

lombufa  'Guaite  T)e  T)  an  aim,  lap  g-caidom  peace  m-btiatan 
Dbib  a D-uuaipcciopu  CCtban,  nangaDop  a n-6ipmn ; aguf  lap 
D-ceacn  a D-d  ft  Doib,  Luan,  beattcoine,  1 D-Duaipcciopc  ©ijiionii, 
toipgiD  a tonga,  gona  Da  beapbab  fin,  do  pmmob  an  pann  fo 
*Oo  toifg  gac  taoc  Diob  a tomg. 

0 do  piocc  Gipe  abriioitt : 

T)o  bub  gteo  qxom  aga  cop, 

Ce6  na  tong  aga  tofgab. 

Section  C. 

7.  Parse  the  following  words  which  occur  in  question  4 m-bftoitiTi, 
mbitpeac,  ban,  D’fagait,  do  bep. 

8.  Decline  the  noun  ceac,  and  compare  the  adjectives  otc  and  celt. 

9.  Quote,  or  give  the  substance  of  the  Rules  of  Syntax  relating  to 
the  numerals  aon  to  Deic  inclusive.  Illustrate  your  answer  by 
examples. 

10.  Show,  by  examples,  how  the  possessive  pronouns  influence  the 
initial  consonants  of  the  infinitives  they  precede. 
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Section  ITT., 
I. 

Exami- 
nation 


Appendia:. 

BOTANY — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

nation 

N.B .—Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 

only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  Male 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for  Teaffn- 
each,.  A1  Papers. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector.  old  p^- 

Mr.  W.  J.  Browne,  District  Inspector.  gramme. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  fibro-vascular  tissue,  explaining  the  structure 
of  the  different  kinds  of  bundles  in  which  it  occurs. 

2.  Describe  the  leaf,  the  corolla,  the  andrcecium,  and  the  fruit  of 
the  Pea. 

3.  Distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  underground  stems,  and  show 
how  they  differ  from  roots. 

4.  What  differences  are  observed  between  the  woody  stems  of 
dicotyledons  and  of  monocotyledons  1 

5.  Give  a short  account  of  the  nutrition  of  plants. 

6.  Name,  and  briefly  characterise,  three  orders  of  plants  with 
gamopetalous  corollas,  giving  examples. 

7.  Trace  the  life  history  of  a Fern,  explaining  the  “alternation  of 
generations.” 

8.  Describe  and  name  the  fruit  in  plum,  strazvberry,  blackberry , 

apple,  potato.  y 

9.  Compare  and  contrast  Ranunculacece  and  Rosacece,  taking  as 
examples  two  common  flowers. 

10.  Explain  the  terms  aestivation,  micropyle,  prosenchyma,  tetra- 
aynamous,  diadelphous,  with  examples. 


SPELLING  AND  PUNCTUATION. 


Passage  for  Dictation. 

^ ^ie  &uperintendent,  when  reading,  this  passage,  will  bear  in 
mind  that,  as  the  candidate  is  expected  to  punctuate  it 
properly,  the  various  stops  should  not  be  named. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W klply,  District  Inspector. 


wrpw  PerPetual  twilight,  tall  columnar  trunks  in  thick  profusion 

forZfVm  f ll001’  cheTiered  with  lights  and  shadows.  Each  shaft  of  the 
the  °bG  i°  a Pre^erna^und  height,  the  many  branches  intermingling  in 
cnlnJli0?  a °^e’  ^°rm  a statebr  canopy.  Eoliago,  flowers,  and  fruit  of 
uxuPance,  strange  birds,  beasts,  griffins,  and  chimeras  in  endless 
worlrl  q eS’  i 6 , rai!k  vegetation  and  fantastic  zoology  of  a fabulous 
neruWf  e?med  , 0 decorate  and  to  animate  the  serried  trunks  and 
suffffM+pd  ,r1ancIles) . while  the  shattering  symphonies  of  the  organ 
diarmnr.  t rushing  of  -the  wind  through  the  forest — now  the  full 
breeze  ° ' s^orm»  and  n°w  the  gentle  cadence  of  the  evening 
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Internally,  the  church  was  rich  beyond  expression.  All  that  opulent 
devotion  could  devise,  in  wood,  bronze,  marble,  silver,  gold,  precious 
jewellery,  or  sacramental  furniture,  had  been  profusely  lavished.  The 
penitential  tears  of  centuries  had  incrusted  the  whole  interior  with 
their  glittering  stalactites.  Divided  into  five  naves,  with  external  rows 
of  chapels,  but  separated  by  no  screens  or  partitions,  the  great,,  temple 
forming  an  imposing  whole,  the  effect  was  the  more  impressive,  the 
vistas  almost  infinite  in  appearance.  The  wealthy  citizens,  the  twenty- 
seven  guilds,  the  six  military  associations,  the  rhythmical  colleges, 
besides  many  other  secular  or  religious  sodalities,  had  their  own  chapels 
and  altars.  Tombs  adorned  with  the  effigies  of  mailed  crusaders  and 
pious  dames  covered  the  floor,  tattered  banners  hung  in  the  air,  the 
escutcheons  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  an  order  typical  of  Flemish  industry, 
but  of  which  emperors  and  kings  were  proud  to  be  the  chevaliers, 
decorated  the  columns. 


NEEDLEWORK.— 100  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  seven  hours. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Miss  Prendergast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 

Sewing  (40  Marks). 

As  a test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  candidate  will  have  to  execute, 
on  material  supplied  by  Superintendent,  a specimen  of  each  of  the 
following  stitches  : — hemming,  toy-sewing  (a  seam,  top-sewn  on  one 
side,  and  hemmed  down  on  the  other),  stitching,  running  (a  run-and- 
felled  seam  and  a tuck),  one  buttonhole,  barred  at  each  end ; sewing 
on  gathers  (also  known  as  “stocking-on”);  one  inch  of  each  ot 
these  stitches  will  suffice  as  a sample,  and  candidate  will  do  well  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  mentioned,  as,  by  increasing  it,  she  encroaches 
upon  the  time  allotted  to  other  branches  of  this  subject.  A small 
patch  (about  1J  inches  square)  is  to  be  tacked  on,  and  sewn  round  one- 
quarter  of  the  outer  and  one-quarter  of  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  complete 
one-quarter  of  the  patch.  Candidate’s  examination  , number  is  to  be 
clearly  marked  upon  an  unworked  portion  of  the  specimen. 

Knitting  and  Darning  (20  Marks). 

Candidate,  having  provided  herself  with  a piece  of  knitting  in  pro- 
gress, viz. the  leg  of  a baby’s  sock,  with  heel  commenced,  is  required 
to  turn  and  complete  this  heel  in  presence  of  Superintendent,  picking 
up  stitches  for  foot,  and  knitting  three  or  four  rounds  of  it.  Hie  soc 
should  have,  securely  stitched  to  it,  a label  about  1 inch  broad,  and  £ 
inches  long,  of  white  tape  or  calico,  clearly  marked  with  candi  a es 
examination  number.  Before  beginning  to  turn  the  heel  of  the  soc  , 
candidate  must  present  it  to  Superintendent  to  have  the  label  marKe 

^Inspector  will  supply  candidate  with  a small  piece  of  stocking-web, 
which,  for  convenience  in  working,  she  can  tack  upon  paper  (rig  S1 
down),  cutting  a square  out  of  the  middle  of  the  paper  to  enable  ner 
see  the  progress  of  the  darn  upon  the  right  side  as  she  works  upon 
wrong.  She  is  to  darn  a round  hole,  not  smaller  than  a sixpence  oi  al9J 
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than  a shilling , running  in  each  direction  to  about  half  an  inch  beyond 
the  hole,  and  leaving  short  loops  for  shrinkage. 

Both  sock  and  darn  are,  when  finished,  to  be  firmly  attached,  by  a 
few  strong  stitches,  to  the  specimen  of  sewing. 

Cutting-out  and  Dressmaking  (40  Marks). 

Paper  for  cutting-out  will  be  supplied.  Cutting-out  specimens  are 
to  be  tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread,  no  pins  are  to  be  left  in 
them.  Candidate  will  be  required  to  cut  out  two  articles,  viz.  : — a 
girl’s  plain  chemise  and  a man’s  shirt,  which  may  be  cut  half  the  full 
size  only  if  desired.  On  each  she  will  mark,  distinctly,  her  examination 
number. 

In  dressmaking,  candidate  is  required  to  cut  out  a closely-fitting 
bodice,  for  grown  person,  with  long  sleeves.  One  half  of  bodice  and 
one  sleeve  will  be  accepted  as  a sufficient  test. 

Candidate  is  requested  to  comply,  as  exactly  as  possible , with  all  re- 
quirements mentioned  above. 


II— Special  Paper  in  Kindergarten. — Old  Programme. 


KINDERGARTEN. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 

1.  To  develop  the  hand  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  of  education.  Give  the  reason,  and  show  how  Kindergarten 
helps  in  this  regard. 

2.  What  principles  guided  Frcebel  in  selecting  the  successive  gifts 
and  occupations  of  his  scheme  of  Kindergarten  1 

3.  Describe  the  materials  necessary,  and  indicate,  briefly  but  clearly, 
how  you  would  conduct  a first  lesson  in  stick-laying.  What  is  the 
educational  purpose  of  this  gift  ? 

4.  In  which  of  Frcebel’s  gifts  is  the  constructive  faculty  first  brought 
into  playl  Describe  the  mode,  and  show  the  importance  of  insisting 
on  accuracy  of  work. 

5.  State  in  full  the  Results  Programme  in  Kindergarten  for  Second- 
Class  children. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  Law  of  Contrasts  ? Illustrate  its  applica- 
tion by  reference  to  the  first  and  second  gifts,  and  state  in  order  the 
several  circumstances  with  which  it  deals. 

7.  The  Results  Programme  requires  infants  to  be  able  “to  perform 
exercises  with  coloured  balls.”  Describe  fully  three  such  suitable 
exercises. 

8.  What  are  (a)  calisthenics,  ( b ) action  songs  1 Give  reasons  for  the 
suitability  of  each  to  a Kindergarten 

9.  In  what  respects  does  the  Kindergarten  of  our  schools  differ  from 
that  laid  down  in  Frcebel’s  plan1?  Give  reasons  for  the  modification. 

10.  Distinguish  between  Object  Lessons  and  Picture  Lessons. 
Which  kind  is  more  useful,  and  why  1 Sketch  briefly  a specimen 
lesson  of  each  kind. 
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HI. — Questions  set  to  Candidates  for  First  Division  of 
First  Class. — New  Programme. 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  (First  Paper)  : School  Organization 
and  Methods. — 75  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , fifteen  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Stronge,.  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  the  explanation  of  the  Reading  Lessons,  paraphrasing,  rather 
than  the  defining  of  particular  words,  has  many  advantages.  Give  as 
fully  as  possible  the  general  principles  you  would  follow  in  the  explana- 
tion of  a Reading  Lesson  by  paraphrase. 

2.  (a)  Show  fully  the  method  to  be  followed  in  teaching  problems  in 
Arithmetic. 

( b ) Pupils  who  can  find  the  number  of  threepences  or  fourpences 
in  a given  sum  often  fail  to  find  a number  of  sevenpences,  eiglifc- 
pences,  &c.  What  do  you  infer  from  this  1 

Show  by  an  example' how  you  would  teach  such  questions. 

3.  Criticise  the  methods  adopted  in  the  following  examples 

(а)  Arithmetic  lesson  on  the  floor.  A senior  class  in  charge  of  a 

teacher  who  has  no  other  duty.  Each  pupil  is  working 
from  a card  having  different  sums. 

(б)  A monitor  in  charge  of  a draft  at  spelling  finds  difficulty  in 

getting  the  pupils  to  spell  the  word  “ unconscious.’'  He 
spells  it  several  times,  and  gets  it  repeated,  but  still  there 
is  difficulty  ; and  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  it  is  found  that 
the  word  has  not  been  mastered  by  all  the  pupils. 

4.  In  what  subjects  (obligatory,  optional,  or  extra),  and  under  what 
circumstances,  are  lessons  of  more  than  half  an  hour’s  duration  to  be 
preferred  1 Discuss  and  explain  fully. 

5.  What  is  oral  composition  % Describe  how  in  should  be  intro- 

duced, and  give  examples  of  subjects  suitable  for  first  lessons.  Can  it 
be  made  use  of  in  other  than  the  junior  classes \ and,  if  so,  howl 

6.  State  fully  the  method  by  which  a natural  style  of  delivery  in  the 
reading  of  the  junior  classes,  and  expressive  reading  in  the  senior 
classes,  are  to  be  attained. 

7.  “ Kindergarten  does  little  or  nothing  to  encourage  reflection.” 
Discuss  this  statement. 

8.  If  you  found  in  the  schools  that  the  pupils  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  a map,  and  could  not  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  parts  of 
speech,  what  serious  defects  in  methods  might  be  considered  to  prevail! 

9.  Show  in  detail  the  control  that  a Principal  ought  to  exercise  over 
the  work  of  his  Assistants.  To  what  extent  ought  the  Assistants  to  be 
limited  in  the  matter  of  inflicting  punishment  1 

10.  (a)  State  fully  the  advantages  of  drill  movements  in  schools. 

( b ) What  advice  would  you  give  a young  Assistant  placed  for  the 
first  time  in  charge  of  the  playground  for  his  guidance  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pupils  while  at  recreation  1 
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Section  III 

m. 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION  (Second  Paper)  : Knowledge  of  the 

Laws  of  Mental  Development,  with  special  reference  to  their  nation 
bearing  on  the  Principles  of  Teaching. — 75  Marks.  Questions. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper.  and  Female 

1 1 Teachers. 

N.B .—Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  A Papers. 
only  the  first  Jvve  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  Ne^TKo- 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , fifteen  marks  being  allowed  gramme. 
for  each. 

Mr.  Stronoe,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  District  Inspector. 

1.  (a.)  Explain  fully  and  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  following 
extract: — “The  intellectual  value  of  any  series  of  sense  impressions 
depends  upon  the  readiness  with  which  they  lend  themselves  to  com- 
parative observation.” 

(b.)  What  leading  principle  of  Kindergarten  does  this  extract 
suggest? 

Show  how  the  principle  is  developed  in  practice. 

2.  (a.)  To  what  does  aesthetic  culture,  or  the  education  of  taste,  owe 
its  educational  importance  ? 

(b.)  Show  that  the  cultivation  of  taste  is  closely  connected  with 
intellectual  education  and  moral  training. 

3.  Describe  fully  the  features,  or  general  conditions,  of  a system  of 
good  school  government. 

4.  Enumerate,  with  brief  explanations,  the  conditions  of  an  efficient 
exercise  of  the  imagination  in  teaching. 

5.  (a.)  Show  how  the  organisation  of  a school  is  determined  to  some 
extent  by  a knowledge  of  the  Laws  of  Attention. 

(b.)  Explain  the  term  “ Expectant  Attention,’5  and  illustrate  it  by 
the  manner  in  which  you  would  introduce  a new  Reading  Lesson. 

6.  Comment  on  the  methods  of  a teacher  who  (a)  tells  a pupil  while 
under  oral  examination,  “not  to  be  nervous  ” ; (bj reproaches  a pupil 
who  has  missed  a question  with  the  remark,  “ I told  you  that  yester- 
day  ” ; (c)  gets  the  pupils  of  a class  learning  to  distinguish  nouns  to 
look  round  the  room  for  objects  to  suggest  names.  Show  clearly  how. 
in  these  cases  Psychological  principles  have  been  violated. 

7.  Explain  clearly  the  steps  by  which  a pupil  should  be  led  to  form 
general  notions  or  concepts ; and  state  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by 
the  particular  examples  made  use  of  in  the  instruction. 

8.  (a.)  Discuss  the  question  whether  approximate  or  incomplete 
definitions  are  permissible  in  the  first  stages  of  instruction. 

(6.)  Criticise  the  following  definition  for  pupils  commencing  Gram- 
mar : — “ A verb  is  a word  which  implies  action.” 

9.  Mental  processes  are  said  to  be  “ reactions  of  an  organism.” 

Explain  fully  what  is  meant  by  this.  What  important  educational 

maxim  is  based  on  this  principle,  and  what  conception  of  teaching 
has  been  displaced  by  it  1 

10.  (a.)  Name  and  explain  the  Laws  of  Association  of  Ideas. 

(&)  Upon  what  does  the  strength  of  the  associative  suggestion 
depend  1 

c 2 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  (First  Paper): 
English  Language. — 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.R Only  live  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read, 

only  the  first  five  answers  left  micancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Riordan,  District  Inspector. 

1 What  was  the  origin  of  the  terms  Dutch  and  Welsh?  To  whom 
were  these  words  applied,  and  by  whom  ? Note  any  proper  names  in 
which  these  root-words  occur.  # ... 

2.  Give  some  account  of  Frisian,  and  explain  its  position  in  the 
Teutonic  group.  Show  clearly  its  connection  with  English. 

4.  What  is  Grimm’s  law  1 Illustrate  its  operation,  using  as  examples 
the  words  garden , two,  and  three. 

4.  Trace  the  origin  of  the  Keltic  elements  in  the  English  Language, 
giving  examples. 

5.  Give  the  derivation  of : —brace,  couple,  mews,  quarry,  reynard 
From  what  source  did  each  of  these  words  come  ? 

6.  Describe  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  Norman  French  on  the 
accentuation  of  words. 

7.  What  are  the  most  striking  differences  between  the  Grammar  of 
the  oldest  English  and  that  of  our  modern  English  ? 

8.  What  suffixes  still  exist  in  English  indicative  of  Gender  ? Give 
examples,  and  state  from  what  source  each  suffix  is  drawn. 

9.  Explain  how  English  has  come  to  be  mainly  monosyllabic,  if  we 
neglect  words  introduced  directly  from  Latin  and  Greek. 

10.  What  is  peculiar  in  the  formation  of  the  following  words  -.—else, 
am,  former,  righteous,  lanthorn  1 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  (Second  Paper); 

English  Literature. — 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B .—Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , fourteen  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector.  - 

Mr.  Hynes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  When  did  the  under-mentioned  writers  live?  Name  some  of  the 
works  of  each  : — 

(a.)  John  Hales ; 

(6.)  Ed.  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon; 

(c.)  William  Wycherley ; 

(d.)  Samuel  Garth ; 

(e.)  Thos.  Fuller ; 

(f)  Sir  John  Denham ; 

(g.)  Sir  Wm.  Davenant. 
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2.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  John  Gay. 

3.  To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  : — 

(a.)  The  Castle  of  Indolence  ; 

( b .)  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  ; 

(c.)  Religio  Medici ; 

(d.)  The  Steel  Glass  ; 

(e.  ) The  Bruce ; 

(/)  utopia ; 

lg.)  The  Schoolmaster  ? 

Write  a short  sketch  of  any  one  of  these  compositions. 

4.  Review  briefly  the  life,  character,  and  writings  of  Abraham 
Cowley. 

5.  Trace  the  development  of  the  English  Drama,  and  point  out  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  each  successive  stage  therein. 

6.  Narrate  the  history  of  the  famous  Drapier’s  Letters. 

7.  (a'i  By  whom  were  the  following  written  : — 

Clarissa  Harlow  e ; 

Amelia ; 

Humphrey  Clinker; 

Tristram  Shandy ; 

Rienzi ; 

Woodstock ; 

Coningsby  ? 

(b)  Name  one  other  work  by  each  author. 

8.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  life  and  writings  of  any  one  of.  the 
great  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

9.  Give  the  titles  of  four  of  Shelley’s  best  known  poems,  and  briefly 
criticise  any  one  of  them. 

10.  Specify  the  most  important  writings  of — 

Thackeray ; 

Maria  Edgeworth ; 

Jane  Austen ; 

Charlotte  Bronte ; 

Mrs.  Gaskell; 

Charles  Kingsley ; 

Charles  Lamb. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  (Third  Paper): 
Shakespeare,  King  J ohn. — 30  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value;  six  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Nioholls,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  facts  and  incidents  in  the  play  of  “ King  John  ” may  be 
regarded  as  historical  1 

2.  Write,  in  your  own  words,  the  substance  of  Falconbridge’s 

soliloquy  on  being  knighted.  • 
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3.  Annotate  the  following  lines 

“ Colbrand  the  giant— that  same  mighty  man. 

“ Great  Alcides’  shows  upon  an  ass.” 

« Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem.” 

4.  Point  out  the  principal  anachronisms  in  the  play. 

5.  Quote  King  John’s  speech,  beginning  “ It  is  the  curse  of  Kings,” 
and  refer  to  a passage  in  the  play  proving  John’s  guilt  in  this  matter. 

6.  How  are  the  following  words  pronounced  by  Shakespeare : — Rome, 
aspect,  canonized,  contrary,  conjure,  persever  ? Give  reasons  in  support 

of  your  answer.  „ „ , . . 

7.  Write  notes  explanatory  of  the  following  words  and  phrases  :~ 
“ wall-eyed,”  “ scroyles,”  “beldame,”  “ convicted  sail,’  “ king’d  of  our 
fears,”  “imprisoned  angels.” 

8.  Paraphrase  and  explain  the  passage  : 

“ Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world, 

“ The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well, 

“ Made  to  run  even  upon  even  ground 
“ Till  this  advantage,  this  commodity, 

“ Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency.” 

9.  Describe  the  action  of  the  play  in  Acts  2 and  3. 

10.  Give  your  estimate  of  the  character  of  Falconbridge,  illustrating 
your  statement  by  quotations. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  (Fourth  Paper): 
An  Essay. — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Only  one  subject  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Landscape  and  Seascape. 

2.  “ Knowledge  comes  but  Wisdom  lingers. 

3.  The  Responsibilities  of  Riches. 
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FRENCH  (First  Paper).-- -100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.—  Only  five  questions  me  to  he  attempted,  two  at  least  jrom  aid 
Section  A and  B.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first  Jm 
answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all 
of  equal  value , twenty  marks  being  allowed  to  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Wyse,  District  Inspector 

Section  A. — Authors. 

1.  Translate  into  English,  adding  explanatory  notes  when 

necessary : — . . , , < 

Sou  vent  la  rime,  qu’un  poete  va  chercher  bien  loin,  le  reauit  a 
allonger  et  a faire  languir  son  discours  : il  lui  faut  deux  ou  trois  ven 
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postiches,  pour  en  amener  un  dont  il  a besoin.  On  est  scrupuleux  pour 
a ’employer  que  des  rimes  riches,  et  on  ne  Test  ni  sur  le  fond  des 
pensees  et  des  sentiments,  ni  sur  la  clarte  des  terrnes,  ni  sur  les  tours 
naturels,  ni  sur  la  noblesse  des  expressions.  La  rime  ne  nous  donne 
que  l’uniformite  des  finales,  qui  est  ennuyeuse,  et  qu’on  evite  dans  la 
proses  tant  elle  est  loin  de  flatter  l’oreille.  Cette  repetition  de  syllabes 
finales  lasse  meme  dans  les  grands  vers  heroiques,  ou.  deux  masculins 
sont  toujours  suivis  de  deux  feminins. 

Lettre  a,  V Academic. 

2.  (a.)  Translate  into  English  ; — 

Lisez  encore  cette  definition  incomparable  de  l’affliction,  ou  l’on 
enumere  toutes  les  raisons  pour  lesquelles  on  pleure  ; on  croirait  voir 
un  habile  chimiste  analysant  et  faisant  evanouir  en  malignes  vapeurs 
toutes  les  larmes  echappees,  depuis  la  creation,  du  cceur  de  l’homme. 
Mais  il  manque  quelque  chose  dans  le  creuset  de  la  Rochefoucauld  : un 
peu  de  douleur  vraie,  sorte  de  corps  premier,  d’ element  indecomposable, 
qui  eut  resist6  a tous  ses  efforts  et  temoigne  jusqu’au  bout  que  les 
larmes  de  Thomme  coulent  parfois  comme  son  sang,  sans  autre  calcul 
et  sans  autre  raison  qu’une  blessure. 

Prevost-Paradol. 

( b .)  Mention  and  explain  the  two  forms  of  sophism  to  which, 
according  to  Prevost-Paradol,  some  of  La  Rochefoucald’s  Maxims  owe 
their  appearance  of  absolute  truth. 

3.  (a.)  Translate  into  English  : — 

Cependant,  tout  sujet  est  un ; et,  quelque  vaste  qu’il  soit,  il  peut  etre 
renferme  dans  un  seul  discours.  Les  interruptions,  les  repos,  les 
sections,  ne  devraient  6tre  d’usage  que  quand  on  traite  des  sujets 
differents,  ou  lorsque,  ayant  a parler  de  choses  grandes,  epineuses  et 
disparates,  la  marche  du  genie  se  trouve  interrompue  par  la  multiplicite 
des  obstacles,  et  contrainte  par  la  necessity  des  circonstances  : autrement, 
le  grand  nombre  de  divisions,  loin  de  rendre  un  ouvrage  plus  solide,  en 
detruit  l’assemblage  ; le  livre  parait  plus  clair  aux  yeux,  mais  le  dessein 
de  l’auteur  demeure  obscur. 

Discours  sur  le  Style. 

(b.)  Give,  as  far  as  you  can,  the  substance  of  the  passage  on  LTnity  of 
Subject,  parallel  to  the  above,  in  Fenelon’s  Lettre  d VAcademie. 

4.  (a.)  Translate  into  English  : — 

L’indigne  ambition  que  ton  cceur  se  propose  ! 

Pour  etre  plus  cju'un  roi,  tu  te  crois  quelque  chose  I 
Aux  deux  bouts  de  la  ter  re  en  est-il  un  si  vain 
Qu’il  pretencle  egaler  un  citoyen  romain '? 

Antoine  sur  sa  tete  attira  notre  haine 
En  se  d&honorant  par  l’amour  d’une  reine ; 

Attale,  ce  grand  roi,  dans  la  pourpre  blanchi, 

Qui  du  peuple  romain  se  nommoit  l’affranchi, 

Quand  de  toute  l’Asie  il  se  fut  vu  l’arbitre, 

Eut  encor  moins  brise  son  trone  que  ce  titre. 

Souviens-toi  de  ton  nom,  soutiens  sa  dignite ; 

Et,  prenant  d’un  Romain  la  generosite, 

Sache  qu’ii  n’en  est  point  que  le  ciel  n’ait  fait  naitre. 

Pour  commander  aux  rois  et  pour  vivre  sans  maitre. 

Cinna 

(b.)  Sketch  the  character  of  Maxime. 
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5.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(a.)  Loin  du  trdne  nourri,  de  ce  fatal  honneur, 

Helas  ! vous  ignorez  le  charme  empoisonneur  ; 

De  l’absolu  pouvoir  vous  ignorez  l’ivresse, 

Et  des  laches  flatteurs  la  voix  enchanteresse. 
BientOt  ils  vous  diront  que  les  plus  saintes  lois, 
Mattresses  du  vil  peuple,  obeissent  aux  rois ; 
Qu’un  roi  n’a  d’autre  frein  que  sa  volonte  meme. 


(6.) 


Tel  en  un  secret  vallon, 

Sur  le  bord  d’une  onde  pure, 

Groit,  a,  I’abri  de  l’aquilon, 

Un  jeune  lis,  l’amour  de  la  nature. 

Loin  du  monde  eleve,  de  tous  les  dons  des  cieux 
II  est  orne  des  sa  naissance  ; 

Et  du  mechant  l’abord  contagieux 
N’altere  point  son  innocence. 

Atkalie. 


Section  B. — Literature. 


6.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  French  literary  groups  associated  with 
(a)  the  abbey. of  Port- Loyal,  and  ( b ) the  Hotel  de  llambouillet. 

7.  Who  are  the  chief  women  writers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  1 
Mention  their  leading  characteristics. 

8.  Write  as  full  an  account  as  you  can  of  any  two  of  the 
following  : — 

(a.)  Les  Plaideurs. 

( b .)  Le  Pedant  Joue. 

(c.)  Astree. 

(d.)  Lettres  Provinciales. 

(e.)  Le  Cid. 

(/.)  Tartufe. 

9.  Sketch  the  history  of  the  drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
previous  to  the  production  of  Le  Cid. 

10.  Write  a Short  life  of  La  Fontaine,  mentioning  his  chief  works, 
and  estimate  briefly  his  influence  on  the  French  language. 


FRENCH  (Second  Paper). — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A,  B,  C.  The  Examiner  ivill  read  only  the  first  five 
answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  payer  are  all 
of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Wyse,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  French  : — 

The  drama  of  Corneille  deals  with  what  is  extraordinary,  but  in  what 
is  extraordinary  it  seeks  for  truth.  He  finds  the  marvellous  in  the 
triumphs  of  the  human  will.  His  great  inventive  powers  were  applied 
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to  creating  situations  for  the  manifestation  of  heroic  energy.  History 
attracted  him,  because  a basis  of  fact  seemed  to  justify  what  otherwise 
could  not  be  accepted  as  probable.  Great  personages  suited  his  pur- 
pose, because  they  can  deploy  their  powers  on  the  amplest  scale.  His 
characters,  men  and  women,  act  not  through  blind,  instinctive  passion, 
but  with  deliberate  and  intelligent  force.  - Professor  Bowden. 

2.  Translate  into  French  : — 

At  a little  distance  from  Sir  Roger’s  house,  among  the  ruins  of  an 
old  abbey,  there  is  a long  walk  of  aged  elms,  which  are  shot  up  so  very 
high  that  when  one  passes  under  them  the  rooks  and  crows  that  rest 
up°on  the  tops  of  them  seem  to  be  cawing  in  another  region.  I am 
very  much  delighted  with  this  sort  of  noise,  which  I consider  as  a kind 
of  natural  prayer  to  that  Being  who  supplies  the  wants  of  his  whole 
creation,  and  who,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  Psalms,  feedeth  the 
young  ravens  that  call  upon  him.  I like  this  retirement  the  better 
because  of  an  ill  report  it  has  of  being  haunted. — Addison. 
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Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

La  partie  sud-est  du  Berry  renferme  quelques  lieues  d’un  pays 
singulierement  pittoresque.  La  grande  route  qui  le  traverse,  dans  la 
direction  de  Paris  a Clermont,  etant  bordee  des  terres  les  plus  habitees, 
il  est  difficile  en  voyageant  de  soupconner  la  beaute  des  sites  qui 
avoisinent;  mais  h celui  qui,  ckerchant  l’ombre  et  le  silence, 
s’enfoncerait  dans  un  de  ces  chemins  tortueux  et  encaisses  qui 
debouchent  sur  la  route  a chaque  instant,  bientot  se  reveleraient  de 
frais  et  calrnes  paysages,  des  prairies  d’un  vert  tendre,  des  ruisseaux 
melancoliques,  silencieux,  des  massifs  d’aunes  et  de  frenes,  toute  une 
nature  suave,  naive  et  pastorale;-  En  vain  chercherait-il  dans  le  rayon 
de  plusieurs  lieues  une  maison  d’ardoise  ou  de  moellons. — George. 
Sand. 

4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Telle  qu’une  bergere,  au  plus  beau  jour  de  fete, 

De  superbes  rubis  ne  charge  point  sa  tete, 

Et,  sans  meler  a l’or  l’eclat  des  diamants, 

Cueille  en  un  champ  voisin  ses  plus  beaux  ornements  ; 

Telle,  aimable  en  son  air,  mais  humble  dans  son  style, 

Doit  eclater  sans  pompe  une  elegante  idylle. 

Son  tour  simple  et  naif  n’a  rien  de  fastueux,- 
Et  n’aime  point  l’orgueil  d’un  vers  presomptueux. 

II  faut  que  sa  douceur  fiatt-e,  cliatouille,  eveille, 

Et  jamais  de  grands  mots  n’epouvante  l’oreille. 

Boileau 

Section  C. 

5.  Explain  the  terms  classical  Latin , low  Latin , popular  Latin. 
Indicate  broadly  how  far  each  of  these  contributed  to  the  making  of 
modern  French. 

6.  Enumerate  the  chief  dialects  of  the  Langue  d'O'il.  How  do  you 
account  for  the  predominance  that  one  of  them  ultimately  obtained  over 
the  others  1 

7.  Illustrate  the  main  tendencies  observable  in  the  changes  of  words 
•from  Latin  to  French  by  reference  to  the  derivation  of  or  (gold),  image, 
sante,  roi , sujet , esprit. 
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8.  Write  a short  account  of  the  origin  of  the  French  written 
accents. 

9.  (a.)  Explain  accurately  the  origin  of  the  form  grand' mere. 

(b.)  Explain  the  absence  of  a distinct  feminine  form  in  leur. 

10.  Write  notes  on  the  italicised  words  : — 

(a.)  Tu  n’es  mes  horn,  ne  je  suis  tes  sire. — Chanson  de  Roland. 

(b.)  J’airne  mieux  ma  mie. — Moliere. 

(c.)  Ce  sera  a lui  a courre. — Shigne. 

( d .)  Qu’il  sort  aussi  plus  tost  huy  que  demain. — Marot. 


MATHEMATICS  (First  Paper)  : Algebra;  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry. — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

H.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A,  B , and  C.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first  five 
answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all 
of  equal  value , twenty  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Ross,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Find  whether  the  series — 

x x2  x&  x 4 

0 + 13  + 0 + £5  + &c 

is  convergent  or  divergent  when — 

x < 1,  x=l,  x > 1 respectively. 

2.  Given — 

«<y+*)s+y(*+i|i)84  4x+yf  - 

prove  that — 

271  + 1 , 2»  + l , 2)t  + 1 . s2?l  + 1 

x + y + Z =(x  + y + z) 
where  n is  any  positive  integer. 

3.  Solve  the  equation — 


4.  Investigate  for  what  value  of  r the  number  of  combinations  of  n 
unlike  things  taken  r at  a time  is  greatest. 

Section  B. 

5.  Find  the  number  whose  logarithm  to  the  base  10  is  f (one  decimal 
place  sufficient).  Prove,  where  10  is  the  base,  that — 

log  29  > i + log  2 + £ (.log  3 + log  7). 

6.  If  perpendiculars  AD,  BE,  CF  be  let  fall  from  the  vertices  of  a 
triangle  ABC  upon  the  opposite  sides,  and  the  feet  of  these  perpen- 
diculars be  joined,  show  that  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle  of  the 
triangle  thus  formed  is  equal  to  2 R cos  A cos  B cob  C,  where  R is  the 
radius  of  the  circle  circumscribing  ABC, 
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7.  If  the  side  BC  of  a triangle  ABC  be  bisected  in  K and  AK  be 
drawn,  show  that — 

26c  sin  A 

tan  AKB  = -75 5—. 

0*  - c~ 

8.  Given  in  any  triangle  that — 

b cos  C -j-  c cos  B — a 
a cos  C -j-  c cos  A = b 
b cos  A -f -a  cos  B = c, 

deduce  from  these  equations  the  relation  connecting  the  cosines,  viz.  : — 
cos2  A -f  cos2  B 4-cos2  C -f-  2 cos  A cos  B cos  C -=  1. 


Section  C. 


9.  ABO  is  a spherical  triangle ; if  <p  be  the  angle  which  the  external 
bisector  of  the  vertical  angle  makes  with  the  base  produced,  prove 
that — 

cos  A + cos  B 


cos  <p  - 


10.  Prove  that  in  any  spherical  triangle  ABC — 

cos  c cos  B = sin  c cot  a - sin  B cot  A. 


MATHEMATICS  (Second  Paper)  : Geometry  and  Analytical 
Geometry. — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  two  at  least  to  be  token  from 
each  Section — A,  B.  The  Examiner  ivill  read  only  the  first 
five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are 
all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  assigned  to  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Ross,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Prove  that  similar  triangles  are  to  one  another  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  their  homologous  sides. 

Define  the  term  in  italics. 

2.  AB,  BC  are  two  chords  of  a circle  of  which  BK  is  the  diameter; 
on  AB  produced  through  B take  BH=BC  and  on  KB  produced 
through  B take  BG  = BF  where  BF  is  the  perpendicular  from  B on 
the  straight  line  AC ; show  that  the  points  A,  K,  G,  H are  concyclic, 
and  hence  prove  that  the  rectangle  BK . BF  = rectangle  AB  . BC. 

3.  ABC  is  a triangle  inscribed  in  a circle  and  the  tangent  at  A meets 

BC  produced  in  X,  prove  that  ; and  hence  prove  that  the 

PO^ts  of  intersection  of  the  sides  of  the  inscribed  triangle  with  the 
tangents  at  the  vertices  are  collinear. 


B? 
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4.  PQ  is  a chord  of  an  ellipse  of  which  F is  the  focus.  If  PQ  produced 
intersects  the  directrix  in  Z,  show  that  FZ  is  the  external  bisector  of 
the  angle  PFQ. 

5.  Prove  that  the  area  of  the  curved  surface  of  any  zone  of  a sphere 
is  proportional  to  its  height  alone.  In  the  figure  of  Prop.  XII.,  Book  I. 
of  Euclid  let  h be  the  length  of  the  perpendicular,  and  2 b the  length  of 
the  intercept  made  by  the  circle  of  construction  on  the  given  line  of 
unlimited  length.  Suppose  the  figure  to  revolve  round  the  perpendicular 
as  an  axis  thus  generating  a solid  of  revolution  resembling  an  inverted 
spinning  top,  find  h in  terms  of  b when  the  surface  of  the  cone  generated 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  segment  of  the  sphere. 


Section  B. 


6.  Find  the  equation  of  the  line  joining  the  origin  to  the  intersection 
of  the  lines  : — 

2%  + 3y  + 1 = 0 
3x  — 4 y = 5. 

7.  Find  the  equation  of  the  circle  circumscribing  the  triangle  that  the 


line  g -f  g = 1 cuts  off  from  the  axes  supposed  rectangular : find  also 

the  co  ordinates  of  the  point  of  contact  with  this  circle  of  the  tangent 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  x. 

8.  Prove  that  the  locus  of  a point  which  cuts  a system  of  parallel 
chords  of  a given  circle  in  a fixed  ratio  is  an  ellipse  : show  in  a diagram 
the  position  of  the  locus  in  question  with  regard  to  the  circle. 

x 2 y2 

9.  Find  the  equation  of  the  normal  to  the  ellipse  ^ + p - 1 at  the 


point  h,  k.  Hence  show  that  in  the  case  of  the  circle  every  normal 
passes  through  the  centre. 

10.  Find  the  co-ordinates  of  the  intersection  of  the  tangents  at  the 
points  (a?„  y,)  (xa,  ya),  to  the  parabola  y2=px. 


HISTORY  (First  Paper)  : Civil  History  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  from  1588  to  1815.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

K,B. — Only  Jive  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  red 
only  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 


Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Sbmple,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  statutory  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  made  in 

the  reign  of  Elizabeth? 

2.  Discuss  the  rival  claims  to  the  English  throne  on  the  death  of 
Elizabeth.  Account  for  the  quiet  accession  of  the  King  of  Scots. 

3.  Describe  the  chief  measures  taken  by  the  Parliament  to  secure 
control  of  the  military  resources  of  the  country  when  the  struggle  with 
Charles  I.  was  impending. 
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4.  For  what  reasons  did  Cromwell  support  France  against  Spain  1 
Point  to  some  actions  that  show  the  vigour  of  his  foreign  policy. 

5.  Give  a short  description  of  the  campaign  of  William  TIT.  in 
Ireland. 

6.  What  event  mainly  induced  the  English  to  conclude  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  ? Give  the  articles  of  that  Peace  so  far  as  they  affected 
England. 

7.  Describe  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

8.  Give  a full  account  of  the  victory  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Empire  of  England  in  the  East. 

9.  What  reverse  to  the  British  troops  was  the  turning  point  in  the 
American  War  of  Independence  1 What  were  its  immediate  effects  in 
England  and  in  France. 

10.  Sketch  the  events  which  led  to  the  Union  of  England  and 
Ireland. 


HISTORY  (Second  Paper)  : Constitutional  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  from  1588  to  1815. — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B .—Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will 
readonly  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twenty  marks  being 
allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Semple,  District  Inspector. 

L Describe  briefly  the  principal  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Which  is  most  important  ? 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 

the  House  of  Commons  over  the  election  of  its  members  finally 
established  1 ’ J 

3.  Trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

4.  Discuss  the  settlement  of  the  revenue  by  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment. 

5.  Trace  the  growth  of  a standing  army  in  England.  What  occa- 
sioned the  Mutiny  Act,  and  what  are  its  chief  provisions  ? 

6.  What  events  led  to  the  impeachment  of  the  Earl  of  Danby  ? 
Show  that  his  defence  was  incompatible  with  ’the  modern  theory  of  the 
Constitution. 

7.  How  did  the  Dispensing  Power  claimed  by  English  Sovereigns 
grow  up  1 How  was  its  exercise  extended  by  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  ? 

8.  How  were  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Irish  Parliament  restricted 
previous  to  1782  ? 

9.  Account  for  the  survival  of  Jacobitism  in  England  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges. 

,,  1(?;  °»mpare  the  constitution  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  with  that  of 
the  English. 


Appendix. 
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Appendix. 

Section  III., 
IV. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Malt 

and  Female 
Teachers. 

B Papers, 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


XV. — Questions  set  to  Candidates  for  Second  Division  of  First 
Class  and  for  Second  Class.— New  Programme. 


PENMANSHIP.— 50  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  Deivae,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Keith,  District  Inspector. 

Write  : — 

(a.)  as  a headline  in  large  hand , 

(l).')  as  a headline  in  small  hand , 

(c.)  and  (d.)  in  a neat  legible  hand. 

(a.)  Now,  joy,  old  England,  raise  ! 

( b .)  Their  shots  along  the  deep  proudly  shone. 

(c.)  “ Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman, 

Why  do’st  thou  look  so  pale  1 
Or  do’st  thou  dread  a French  foeman  1 
Or  shiver  at  the  gale  1 ” 

“ Deem’st  thou  I tremble  for  my  life  1 
Sir  Childe,  I’m  not  so  weak ; 

But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
Will  blanch  a faithful  cheek.” 

(d.)  This  was  not  to  be.  Yet  the  place  of  interment  was  not  ill- 
chosen.  Behind  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Daylesford,  iu 
earth  which  already  held  the  bones  of  many  chiefs  of  the  house  of 
Hastings,  was  laid  the  coffin  of  the  greatest  man  who  has  ever  borne 
that  ancient  and  widely  extended  name.  On  that  very  spot,  probably, 
fourscore  years  before,  the  little  Whrren,  meanly  clad  and  scantily  fed, 
had  played  with  the  children  of  ploughmen. — Lord  Macaulay. 


SPELLING  AND  PUNCTUATION. 

Passage  for  Dictation. 

N.B. — The  Superintendent , when  reading  this  passage , will  bear  in 
mind  that,  as  the  candidate  is  expected  to  punctuate  it 
properly , the  various  stops  should  not  be  named. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Welply,  District  Inspector. 

Through  the  perpetual  twilight,  tall  columnar  trunks  in  thick  profusion 
orew  from  a floor  chequered  with  lights  and  shadows.  Each  shaft  of  the 
forest  rose  to  a preternatural  height,  the  many  branches  intermingling  in 
the  space  above,  to  form  a stately  canopy.  Foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit  ot 
colossal  luxuriance,  strange  birds,  beasts,  griffins,  and  chimeras  in  endlea 
multitudes,  the  rank  vegetation  and  fantastic  zoology  _ of  a fabulous 
world,  seemed  to  decorate  and  to  animate  the  serried  trunks  and 
pendent  branches,  while  the  shattering  symphonies  of  the  organ 
suggested  the  rushing  of  the  wind  through  the  forest— now  the  toll 
diapason  of  the  storm,  and  now  the  gentle  cadence  of  the  evening 
breeze. 
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Internally,  the  church  was  rich  beyond  expression.  All  that  opulent 
devotion  could  devise,  in  wood,  bronze,  marble,  silver,  gold,  precious 
jewellery,  or  sacramental  furniture,  had  been  profusely  lavished.  The 
penitential  tears  of  centuries  had  incrusted  the  whole  interior  with 
their  glittering  stalactites.  Divided  into  five  naves,  with  external  rows 
of  chapels,  but  separated  by  no  screens  or  partitions,  the  great  temple 
forming  an  imposing  whole,  the  effect  was  the  more  impressive,  the 
vistas  almost  infinite  in  appearance.  The  wealthy  citizens,  the  twenty- 
seven  guilds,  the  six  military  associations,  the  rhythmical  colleges 
besides  many  other  secular  or  religious  sodalities,  had"  their  own  chapels 
and  altars.  Tombs  adorned  with  the  effigies  of  mailed  crusaders  and 
pious  dames  covered  the  floor,  tattered  banners  hung  in  the  air,  the 
escutcheons  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  an  order  typical  of  Flemish  industry, 
but  of  which  emperors  and  kings  were  proud  to  be  the  chevaliers’ 
decorated  the  columns. 


GRAMMAR. — 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— In  addition  to  the  questions  in  Parsing  and  Analysis,  namely, 
Nos.  1 and  2,  which  are  compulsory,  only  three  questions  are 
to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  ' read  only  the  Parsing 
and  Analysis  and  the  first  three  other  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twelve 
marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 

1.  He  said  it  that  knew  it  best  and  had  by  nature  himself  no 
advantage  in  that  lie  commended.  A strange  thing  that  that  part 
of  an  orator  which  is  but  superficial,  and  rather  the  virtue  of  a player 
should  be  placed  so  high  above  those  other  noble  parts  of  invention’ 
elocution,  and  the  rest nay,  almost  alone,  as  if  it  were  all  in  all. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse,  instead 
of  a word  given,  one  substituted  for  it.) 

2.  Give  a complete  analysis  of  the  following  : 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me 
That  now  she  knows, 

When  I resemble  her  to  thee, 

How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

3.  Correct  (giving  reasons)  or  justify  the  following  expressions  : — 

(a.)  Let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves. 

(6.)  The  fairest  of  her  daughters.  Eve. 

('-'•)  You  appear  to  me  to  have  been  fatigued. 

4.  Trace  the  derivation  of surgeon,  trefoil,  elbow,  new-fanaled 

sty,  orchard.  s 3 

Frame  sentences  to  illustrate  how  a noun  sentence  may  be : 

(1)  the  subject  of  the  principal  sentence  ; or 

(2)  the  object  of  the  main  verb ; or 

(3)  the  nominative  after  is ; or 

(4)  in  apposition  with  a noun. 
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6.  Define  and  exemplify  the  reflexive  object , the  cognate  object , the 
factitive  object. 

7.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  sonnet. 

8.  Explain  clearly  and  fully  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that 
adjectives  are  implicit  predicates  ; and  that  they  enlarge  the  content  of 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  noun. 

9.  Classify,  with  examples,  the  ways  in  which  compound  prepositions 
are  formed. 

10.  Frame  sentences  as  examples  of  the  use  of : — 

(a.)  The  gerund. 

(b.)  The  verbal  noun. 

(c.)  The  gerundial  infinitive. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Our  Island  Home. 

2.  The  Night  Sky. 

3.  “ A soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.” 


GEOGRAPHY.— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — One  of  the  map-drawing  questions  is  compulsory.  In  addition 
to  it  only  four  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  answer  to  the  map-drawing  question  and 
the  first  four  other  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fourteen  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a map  of  England  and  Wales  (Western  coast-line  only) 
showing  the  mountain  ranges  and  rivers  which  form  the  Western 
drainage  system  of  the  country. 

2.  On  the  outline  map  of  the  World  supplied  to  you,  indicate,  by 
shading  or  colouring  with  pen,  pencil,  or  crayon,  our  continental  pos- 
sessions, and  mark  the  position  of  Trinidad,  Perim  Island,  Ascension, 
Jamaica,  Labuan,  and  the  following  ports  : — Victoria,  Freetown,  Port 
Louis,  Kingston. 

3.  Give  a description  of  two  of  the  following  territories,  as  to 
boundaries,  natural  features,  resources,  and  chief  towns  : — British 
Columbia,  Natal,  Manitoba,  Burmah. 

4.  Write  out  complete  but  concise  notes  for  a class-lesson  on  (a)  poi- 
manent  winds,  and  (b)  variable  winds. 
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5.  Give  as  detailed  an  account  as  possible  of  the  products  and  of  Appendix. 

the  commercial  ports  of  Canada.  Section  in. 

6.  Describe  as  fully  as  you  can  the  plains  of  South  America. 

7.  Compare  Ireland  and  Scotland  as  to  area,  population,  industry,  nation " 

and  commerce.  Questions. 

8.  Name  and  say  what  you  know  of  the  principal  British  ports  of 

call  between  England  and  Hong  Kong  via  Suez  Canal.  a\ eachm* 

9.  Account  for  the  following  facts  : — C1  and  B 

(a.)  The  greatest  height  of  the  snow-line  is  found  more  than  a PaPers- 

thousand  miles  from  the  equator.  New  Prc- 

(b.)  There  are  parts  of  the  world  where  no  rain  falls.  gramme. 

(c.)  There  are  high  tides  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  scarcely  any  in  the 
Baltic. 

10.  Where  are  the  principal  coal-fields  of  Wales  and  Scotland 
situated  ? Name  the  industries  that  flourish  in  the  vicinity  of  any 
two. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. — 70  Marks.  B p»per». 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted, ' one  at  least  from  each 
Section,  A,  B,  G.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first 
five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper 
are  all  of  equal  value,  fourteen  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McAlister,  District  Inspector. 


Section  A. 

1.  Describe  the  Masque  of  Comus,  narrate  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  produced,  and  mention  some  of  Milton’s  predecessors  in  this  form 
of  composition. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  Hudibras  and  its  author. 

works^ame  ^ aut^or  an<*  state  the  subject  of  each  of  the  following 

(a.)  “ The  Rehearsal  ” : 

(b.)  “ Sylva  ” ; 

(c.)  “ Absalom  and  Achitophel  ” ; 
id)  “ Epithalamium.” 

the  plan  of  Bacon’s  l<  Instauratio  Magna,”  and  show 
i y how  much  of  it  he  was  able  to  complete. 


Section  B. 

of  A the  passage  in  which  Bassanio  describes  the  character 

Portia  °f10  A .fc*a>  or  that  in  which  he  describes  the  character  of 
fluoting  the  original  as  closely  as  you  can,  and 
11  y g he  substance  of  the  remainder  in  your  own  words. 

P 
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6.  Write  explanatory  notes  upon  the  following,  and  state  the  context 
as  far  as  it  is  required,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  sense : — 


(“•) 

(»•) 

(c.) 


(<*•) 

(«,) 


“ Well,  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a fairer  table  ” ; 
“ In  which  predicament  I see  thou  standest  ” ; 

“ Now  he  goes 

With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love 
Than  young  Alcides  ” ; 

“ Hard  food  for  Midas,  I will  none  of  thee  ” ; 

“ What  have  we  here  1 

A carrion  death.’’ 


7.  State  the  sources  from  which  Shakespeare  obtained  the  plot  of  the 
Merchant  of  V enice,  and  discuss  the  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  the  play. 


Section  C. 

8.  What  does  Bacon  say  as  to — 

(a.)  The  choice  of  a physician  ; 

(b.)  The  regulation  of  ordinary  expenses  ? 

9.  In  each  of  the  following  complete  the  quotation  : — 

(a.)  The  four  pillars  of  government,  which  are  .... 

(h.)  And  yet  boldness  is  a child  of  ...  . 

(c.)  Fortune  is  to  be  honoured  and  respected,  and  if  it  be  but 
for  her  daughters  .... 

(cl.)  Men’s  behaviour  should  be  like  their  apparel  . . . , 

(e.)  For  it  is  the  solecism  of  power  to  think  .... 

10.  Give  the  substance  of  the  essay  “ Of  Delays,”  or  “ Of  Beauty.’’ 


Male 
Teacher s. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 
Male  Teachers. 


Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  ivill  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each.  Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  work  should  be  given. 


Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McEnery,  District  Inspector. 

1.  When  is  a sum  of  money  said  to  bear  compound  interest.!  How 
do  we  find  the  amount  at  compound  interest  of  a sum  of  money  for  any 
number  of  years,  and  at  any  rate  per  cent.  1 

2.  A vulgar  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms  has  33  for  denominator. 
Prove  that  when  changed  to  a decimal  the  result  must  be  a pure 
circulating  decimal. 

3.  State  and  prove  the  ru  es  usually  employed  for  working  questions 
in  (a)  simple  fellowship,  and  (b)  compound  fellowship. 
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4.  If  the  number  of  persons  born  in  any  year  be  of  the  whole  dppendicc. 
population  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  ancl  the  number  of  those  Sectioniii 
who  die  of  it ; find  in  how  many  years  the  population  will  be  doubled,  Iv- 
having  given  log  2 = -301030,  log  3 = -477121,  log  181  = 2-257679.  Exami- 

5.  Transform  5100015  from  the  scale  of  9 to  the  scale  of  12.  uatio“ 

6.  A person  invested  part  of  £1,000  in  3^  per  cent,  stock  at  80  and  Questl0ng' 

the  remainder  in  5 per  cent,  stock  at  112,  and  his  joint  income  from  r^fc- 
botb  was  £44  Is.  3 d.  What  was  the  amount  of  each  investment?  caOers. 

7.  Convert  ^ to  a continued  fraction  by  a method  which  will  show  B Papers, 

the  reason  for  each  step  in  the  process.  New  Pro- 

8.  At  the  end  of  each  year  a man  adds  to  his  capital  ^ of  its  amount  gramrQe- 
at  that  time,  and  then  finds  that  at  4 J per  cent,  the  interest  for  the 

fifth  year  is  £115  4s.  What  capital  did  he  start  with  ? 

9.  Establish  a formula  for  the  present  worth  of  an  annuity,  being 
given  the  amount,  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  time. 

10.  (a)  State  the  rule  for  calculating  mentally  the  interest  on  any 
sum  for  any  number  of  days  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum.  (6)  Show 
clearly  how  to  calculate  mentally  by  means  of  this  rule  the  interest  on 
£960  for  126  days  at  3|  per  cent,  per  annum. 


ARITHMETIC. — 1 00  Marks. 
Female  Teachers. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Female. 

Teachers, 


N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being 
assigned  to  each.  Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  work 
should  be  given. 


Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McEnery,  District  Inspector. 


1.  If  a vulgar  fraction  be  reduced  to  a decimal,  show  under  what 
circumstances  we  shall  obtain  ( a ) a terminating  decimal,  (b)  a mixed 
circulating  decimal,  (c)  a pure  circulating  decimal. 


2.  Simplify* 


35 

~48‘ 


3.  A boat  is  rowed  one  mile  in  5£  minutes,  another  is  rowed  the 
same  distance  in  5f  minutes ; if  they  start  simultaneously  from  the 
opposite  ends  of  a four-mile  course,  at  what  distance  from  either  starting 
point  will  they  meet  ? 

4.  The  third-class  railway  fare  in  France  is  5 centimes  per  kilo- 
metre, and  in  England  1 penny  per  mile.  Taking  1 yard  to  be  0-9144 
metre  and  £1  to  be  25  T 7 francs,  find  by  how  much  per  cent,  the 
-English  rate  exceeds  the  French.  1 kilometre  = 1,000  metres,  100 
centimes  = 1 franc. 


• (a)  State  the  rule  for  calculating  mentally  the  interest  on  any  sum 
/ M °ql  at  6 per  ceufc'  per  annura- 

Ja  on0/  clearly  h°w  calculate  mentally  by  this  rule  the  interest 
on  £480  for  15  months  at  9 per  cent,  per  annum. 


t>  2 
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Appendix.  G.  A and  B undertake  to  do  each  half  of  a piece  of  work.  A begins 
Section  HI.  at  9 a.m.  and  B at  10.30  a.m. ; both  stop  at  12  o’clock,  having  done 
Hi  one-third  of  the  work  between  them.  They  resume  work  at  1 p.m., 

Exami-  and  A finishes  his  share  at  4 p.m. ; when  will  B have  finished! 
Questions  Explain  by  means  of  an  example  the  rule  for  the  extraction  of  the 

— ' square  root. 

Te achers . 8.  Find  the  present  value  of  a bill  for  £6,433  3s.  4 cl.,  due  three 

- — months  hence  at  3^  per  cent. 

apers'  Explain  the  reason  of  the  process  as  you  would  to  a class  of  pupils. 
New  Pro-  9.  A man  who  has  invested  £6,480  in  2 ^ per  cent.  Consols  at  108 
gramme.  seps  ou^  H2,  and  invests  the  proceeds  in  6 per  cent.  Preference 
shares,  thereby  increasing  his  income  by  £90.  At  what  price  did  he 
buy  the  Preference  shares  ? (Neglect  brokerage.) 

10.  State  and  prove  the  rule  for  determining  the  rate  when  the 
principal,  interest,  and  time  are  given.  (Simple  Interest.) 


ALGEBRA.— 100  Marks. 

Male  Teachers. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McClintock,  District  Inspector. 

1 . A grocer  has  two  incorrect  weights,  one  as  much  over  1 lb.  as  the 
other  is  under  l lb.,  and  he  finds  that  on  selling  511  lbs.  14  ozs.  of  tea 
at  2s,  3d.  a lb.,  lie  gains  £2  more  by  using  the  lighter  weight  than  he 
would  have  done  by  using  the  heavier ; what  were  the  respective 
weights  1 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of — 

-j(  3s  4 - 4j/J  ) + ( ' xy  ) 4 ( a>4  - ) + 2s/}(  3 + 2y"  ) 

3.  The  first  and  fifth  terms  of  an  Arithmetical  Progression  are  9 and 
1 respectively.  How  many  terms  must  be  taken  to  amount  to  -4161 
Explain  the  double  result  you  find. 

4.  Find  one  set  of  positive  values  for  x,  y,  and  z,  which  satisfies  the 
equations — 

x + y + 2z  = 15, 

xy  + 2(yz  + xz)  = 70±%, 

x2  + y2  - ±z=  62. 

5.  If  a + b + c 0,  prove  that — 

( a 2 + b2  + c2)2=  2(<z4  + 64  + c4). 

6.  Prove  that  the  nth  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of  (1  - r)  ~n  is  the 
double  of  the  ( n — l)th. 

7.  Find  two  numbers  of  which  8 and  6£  are  the  Geometric  and 
Harmonic  means  respectively. 
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8.  Simplify— 

(14  + 6VS)  +(14-6^5) 
(11  + 2V30)4-(11-2V30)*' 

Appendix. 

Sectlonlll., 

IV. 

Exami- 

nation 

Queitioni. 

9.  If  a,  b , c , d are  in  continued  proportion,  prove  that 

§a  + 7d  Qa3  + 7b3 

l 

4 a - 5 d 4a3  - 5b3' 
y , express  stfi  -f-  ^ in  terms  of  y. 

Male 
Teacher t. 

10.  If  x + - = 

B Paperi, 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 

ALGEBRA.— 100  Marks. 

Female 

Teachtri't 

Female  Teachers. 


Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McClintock,  District  Inspector. 


1.  A pel-sou  bought  a number  of  £20  railway  shares  when  they  were 
at  a certain  rate  per  cent,  discount  for  £1,500,  and  afterwards,  when 

ri  onn6re  at  tlle  same  rate  per  oent'  Premium>  sold  them  all  but  60  for 
±1,000.  How  many  shares  did  he  buy,  and  what  did  he  give  for  each 
of  them  1 ° 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of — 

9**  + 4 aT3  + 2UT1  (1  + 6a;S)  - 2V2aT*  (3x  + 2). 

3.  Find  the  factor  which  will  rationalise 

3 - 2 , 

and  obtain  the  rational  product. 

4.  Expand  (1  - x2)~s  to  five  terms ; and  find,  in  its  simplest  form 
the  middle  term  in  the  expansion  of  (1  + a)2”. 

J'  ■Pro™  tlmt  lf  the  difference  between  the  antecedent  and  the  con- 
quent  of  a ratio  be  small  compared  with  either  of  them,  the  ratio  of 
men-  squares  is  nearly  obtained  by  doubling  this  difference. 

6.  Ihe  sum  of  n terms  of  an  Arithmetic  series  is 
. n(b2  + x 2)  - n(n—  3 )bx, 

ncl  the  rth  term,  and  determine  the  series. 

of  ^ ?n<*’  fr?m  firsfc  Principles,  the  sum  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms 
=,  ■ ecre^smg  Geometrical  progression  whose  first  term  is  a and 
„ 1’atl0J  .r ; and  sllow  ^at  each  term  of  such  a progression  bears 
constant  ratio  to  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  that  follow  it. 

^ x + y + z=2a,  and 

x2  + xy  + y2  + a2=2a(x  + y), 


show  that — 


(x—a)2  + (y  — a) 2 + («  - a)2=aa. 
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Appendix.  9.  Find  one  set  of  positive  values  for  x,  y,  and  a,  wliich  satisfies  the 
Section  in.,  equations  ~ 

IV-  2z—x—y=Q, 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

■Teachers. 

B Papers. 


Z2—X2  — 2/2=9, 

4 z - xy~  0. 

L0.  Resolve  the  expression — 

2(a«+66)  - «6(a2+&2)  (2a&-3a2+362) 
into  five  simple  factors. 


New  Pro- 
gramme. 


MaU  GEOMETRY.— 70  Marks. 

Teachers. 

Male  Teachers. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted , of  which  three  must 
be  in  Section  A,  and  two  in  Section  B.  The  Examiner  will 
read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , fourteen  marks  being 
assigned  to  each. 

Only  geometrical  solutions  will  be  accepted. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Oussen,  District  Inspector. 


Section  A. 

1.  Give  Euclid’s  proof  that  similar  triangles  have  their  areas  to 
one  another  in  the  ratio  duplicate  of  their  homologous  sides. 

2.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  any  two  lines  is  equal 
to  twice  the  square  on  half  the  sum  plus  twice  the  square  on  half  tho 
difference  of  the  lines. 

3.  Inscribe  a regular  hexagon  in  a given  circle. 

4.  Prove  that  (1)  similar  polygons  may  be  divided  into  the  same 
number  of  similar  triangles ; (2)  the  corresponding  triangles  have  the 
same  ratio  to  one  another  which  the  polygons  have ; (3)  the  polygons 
are  to  each  other  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous  sides. 

5.  Prove  that  if  two  triangles  have  one  angle  in  one  equal  to  one  ang  e 
in  the  other,  and  the  sides  about  these  angles  reciprocally  proportion 
the  triangles  are  equal  in  area. 

6.  If  from  any  point  without  a circle  lines  be  drawn  to  the  concave 
circumference,  then  (1)  the  maximum  is  that  which  passes  through  t e 
centre ; (2)  of  the  others,  that  which  is  nearer  to  the  one  throug 
the  centre  is  greater  than  one  more  remote.  Again,  if  lines  be  drawn  o 
the  convex  circumference,  (3)  the  minimum  is  that  whose,  production 
passes  through  the  centre;  (4)  of  the  others,  that  which  is.nearei 
the  minimum  is  less  than  one  more  remote.  (5)  From  the  given  pom 
there  can  be  drawn  two  equal  lines  to  the  convex  or  the  concarn 
circumference,  both  of  which  make  equal  angles  with  the  line  passmo 
through  the  centre ; (6)  more  than  two  equal  lines  cannot  be  diav 
from  the  given  point  to  either  circumference. 
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Section  33. 

7.  If  one  of  the  vertices  of  a triangle  of  given  form  remained  fixed, 
and  the  locus  of  another  be  a straight  line,  prove  that  the  locus  of  the 
third  vertex  is  also  a straight  line. 

8.  Bisect  a triangle  by  a line  perpendicular  to  one  of  its  sides. 

9.  Prove,  without  using  the  propositions  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  Euclid, 
that  the  sum  of  the  equilateral  triangles  described  on  the  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  equilateral  triangle  described  on 
the  hypotenuse. 

10.  Construct  a triangle  being  given  the  centres  of  the  escribed  circles. 


GEOMETRY.— 70  Marks. 
Females  Teachers. 


Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  of  which  three  must  be  in 
Section  A,  and  two  in  Section  B.  The  Examiner  zvill  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fourteen  marks  being 
allowed  for  each.  Only  geometrical  solutions  will  be 
accepted. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cussen,  District  Inspector. 


Section  A. 

1.  Escribe  to  a given  triangle  a parallelogram  equal  to  a given  recti- 
lineal figure,  and  having  an  angle  common  with  an  external  angle  of 
the  triangle. 

2.  In  equal  circles,  angles  at  the  centres  or  at  the  circumferences 
have  the  same  ratio  to  one  another  as  the  arcs  on  which  they  stand,  and 
so  also  have  the  sectors. 

3.  Inscribe  a regular  polygon  of  fifteen  sides  in  a given  circle. 

4.  If  two  chords  of  a circle  intersect  in  a point  within  the  circle,  the 
rectangles  contained  by  the  segments  are  equal. 

5.  If  the.  segments  into  which  a line  drawn  from  any  angle  of  a 
triangle  divides  the  opposite  side  be  proportional  to  the  adjacent  sides, 
that  line  bisects  the  angle. 

. Prove  that  if  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  extremes  of  four 
right  lines  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  means,  the  four 
lines  are  proportional. 


Section  B. 

(.  Prove  that  if  a straight  line  DE  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  base  BC 
° <ftT5T?0SCe^eS  *r*angle  -A-JBC,  and  the  points  B,  E be  joined,  the  square 
on  BE  shall  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  BC  and  DE, 
together  with  the  square  on  CE. 

. Prove  that  if  a triangle  be  described  about  a circle,  the  lines  from 
ie  points  of  contact  of  its  sides  with  the  circle  to  the  opposite  angular 
points  are  concurrent. 

d ^ii  i^rough  a given  point  in  a given  circle  draw  a chord  so  that  it 
S 'in  divided  at  the  point  in  a given  ratio. 

. • Prove  that  the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  on  the  sides  of 

• r,lan§le  fr°m  any  point  in  the  circumference  of  the  circumscribed 
circle  are  co-linear. 


Appendix. 

Section  III. . 
IV. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. . . 

B Papers. 

Ne-w  Pro- 
gramme. 


Female 

Teachers. 
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Appendix. 
Section  HI., 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

and  Female 
Teachers. 

B Papers. 

Now  Pro- 
gramme. 


MENSURATION.— 30  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  All  the  questions 
in  this  paper  are  of  equal  value , six  marks  beinc/  assigned 
to  each. 


Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McGlade,  District  Inspector. 


1.  A hollow  pontoon  has  a cylindrical  body  20  feet  long,  and  hemi- 
spherical ends,  and  is  made  of  metal  jr  of  an  inch  thick  ; the  outside 
diameter  is  3 feet  4 inches  ; find  its  weight,  having  given  that  a cubic 
inch  of  the  metal  weighs  4-^  ounces. 

2.  Twenty  cylindrical  blocks,  each  of  which  is  10  feet  long  and 
18  inches  in  diameter,  are  to  be  sawn  lengthwise  into  slabs  3 inches 
thick  ; find  the  cost  of  sawing,  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  100  square  feet. 

3.  Two  circles  whose  radii  are  12  and  10  inches  respectively  intersect, 
and  their  common  chord  (lying  between  their  centres)  is  12  inches; 
find  the  perimeter  of  the  lune  which  is  portion  of  the  smaller  circle. 

4.  A tent  is  made  in  the  form  of  a conic  frustum,  surmounted  by  a 
cone.  The  diameters  of  the  base  and  top  of  the  frustum  are  14  and 
7 feet,  its  height  8 feet,  and  the  total  height  of  the  tent  12  feet;  find 
the  quantity  of  canvas  required  for  it. 

5.  If  a right  leaden  prism  22  feet  long,  whose  ends  are  equilateral 
triangles,  each  side  of  which  measures  6 inches,  is  melted  down  and 
recast  into  spherical  bullets  ’6  inches  in  diameter,  find  how  many  such 
bullets  it  will  yield. 

6.  Find  the  weight  of  a right  hollow  cylinder  of  cast-iron,  20  feet 
long,  6 feet  in  diameter  outside,  and  4 feet  inside,  the  weight  of  a cubic 
foot  of  the  iron  being  448  lbs. 

7.  The  area  of  the  curved  surface  of  a segment  of  a sphere  whose 
radius  is  10  inches  is  25 If-  square  inches.  Find  the  volume  of  the 
segment. 

8 . The  area  of  a given  circle  of  radius  1 0 feet  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  an  arc  AB  of  a circle  whose  centre  O,  as  well  as  the  points 
A,  B,  of  the  arc,  is  on  the  circumference  of  the  given  circle.  If  the 
angle  AOB  is  90°,  find  the  areas  of  the  two  parts. 

9.  The  outer  surface  of  a spherical  shell  is  346|  square  inches,  and 
the  inner  surface  is  154  square  inches;  find  the  volume  and  the 
thickness  of  the  shell. 

10.  Sketch  the  plan,  and  calculate  the  area,  of  a field  ADBEC  from 
the  follow  ing  notes  : — 

Yards 
To  B 
480 
350 

170  300  D 

120 

From  A 


E 270 
C 190 
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Appendix. 

Section  IIL, 
IV. 


BOOK-KEEPING.— 40  Marks 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B, Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted , one  of  which  must  be  either 

No.  1 or  No.  2.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first  Jive 
answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all 
of  equal  value , eight  marks  being  alloived  for  each. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

mi t 

and  Female 
Teachers. 

O'  and 
B.  Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  P.  J.  FitzGerald,  District  Inspector. 


1.  My  Assets  on  1st  January,  1898,  were: — Cash  on  hand, 
£37  14s.  8 d.;  Cash  at  Bank,  £185  7s.;  Goods,  £360  4s.;  due  by 
D.  Wenn- to  me,  £54 ; Business  Premises,  valued  at  £500.  ^ My  Lia- 
bilities are: — Bill  payable,  No.  16,  due  28th  January,  £160;  I owe 
J.  Brown  £60. 

£ s.  d. 

Jan.  2.  Sold  to  D.  Wenn,  Goods,  . . • 160  4 0 

„ 13.  Bought  of  M.  Finn,  Goods,  for  which  I paid  by 

cheque,  . . ■ ■ 140  0 0 

„ 18.  Received  consignment  of  Goods  from  S.  King  to 

be  sold  at  his  risk,  ....  250  0 0 

,,  „ Paid  Cash  for  carriage  of  this  consignment,  3 6 0 

„ 20.  D.  Wenn,  having  compounded  with  his  Creditors, 

pays  13s.  4c/.  in  the  £.  I receive  Cash, 

£142  16s.,  and  write  off  the  balance  of  his 
account  as  a bad  debt. 

„ 28.  Retired  Bill  payable,  No.  16,  due  this  day,  . 160  0 0 

„ 29.  S.  King's  consignment  is  sold,  and  realized  as 
per.  Sales  Book,  £270.  My  Commission,  . at 
per  cent.,  is  £6  15s.  Remitted  S.  King 
balance  of  sale  of  Consignment,  . . 263  5 0 

• „ 31.  I owe  L.  Woods  for  repairs  to  Warehouse,  . 9 0 0 

Journalize  the  above  transactions. 

2.  Journalize  the  following  - 

(a.)  Paid  into  Bank,  A.  Lincoln’s  Acceptance  for  Discount,  £150. 
Discount  charged,  15s. 

(6.)  Bank  advises  that  A.  Lincoln’s  Acceptance  has  not  been  taken 
up,  £150;  charging  me  with  noting  charges,  Is.  6c?. 

(c.)  T.  Wilson’s  Acceptance  for  £160  is  protested,  and  I pay  the 
amount  to  save  his  honour. 

(d.)  My  Acceptance  to  W.  Wright  and  Co.  for  £401  10s.  6c?.  is 
returned  dishonoured,  with  notarial  charge  of  Is.  6c?. 

3.  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Lennox  enter  into  Partnership.  Stuart  con- 
tributes £1,000,  and  Lennox  £1,500.  The  Nett  Profits  are  to  be  divided 
in  proportion  to  the  capitals  of  the  Partners.  During  the  course  of 
the  year  Stuart  has  drawn  £100  for  Private  Expenses,  and  Lennox  £1 20. 
The  gross  Profits  for  the  year  are  £300.  Show  the  Capital  Accounts 
of  the  Partners  as  they  stand  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
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Appendix. 

4,  The  following  is  the  Trial  Balance  of  John  Merchanl 

’s  books : — 

Section  III., 
IV. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Cash, 

£ 

. 670 

a. 

9 

d. 

6 

£ 

645 

s. 

10 

d 

0 

Bank, 

Goods, 

. 1,663 

5 

0 

320 

15 

0 

Mule 

. 1,100 

5 

0 

806 

15 

0 

and  Female 

Bills  receivable, 

. 323 

0 

0 

248 

0 

0 

Teacher t- 

L.  Marsden, 

M.  Payton, 

95 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

C1  and, 

. 222 

0 

0 

182 

0 

0 

B Papers. 

Clifton  and  Co., 

. 327 

10 

0 

361 

10 

0 

New  Pro- 

Bills payable,  . 

. 100 

0 

0 

335 

0 

0 

gramme. 

Capital, 

_ 

- 

1,657 

10 

0 

A.  Brandon, 

221 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

Discount,  . 

1 

8 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Bad  debts. 

5 

12 

6 



Business  expenses, 

50 

0 

0 

— 

£4,779 

10 

0 

4,779 

10 

0 

Value  of  Goods  unsold,  £396. 

Make  out  J . Merchant’s  Balance  Sheet  from  the  above  particulars. 

5.  A small  trader  commences  business  with  £200.  Placing  £160  in 
Bank  he  purchases  8 hogsheads  of  sugar  at  £15  per  hhd.,  and  gives  a 
Bill  of  Exchange  in  settlement.  He  also  sells  7 hogsheads  at  a profit 
of  20  per  cent.,  taking  from  the  purchasers  an  Acceptance,  which  he 
discounts  at  6a.  2 d.  discount  with  his  Bankers,  with  whom  he  lodges 
the  proceeds. 

Exhibit  these  transactions  in  the  form  of  Journal  entries. 

6.  State  and  explain  the  transactions  of  which  the  following  are 
J ournal  entries : — 


June  1st.  £120,  Capital  Dr.  to  Bank. 
,,  2nd.  £158,  Bank  Dr. 

£2,  Profit  and  Loss  Dr. 

„ 3id.  £100,  Bills  payable  Dr. 

To  Cash, 

„ Profit  and  Loss, 

„ 4th.  £25,  Cash  Dr. 

£115,  Bad  Debts  Dr. 

7.  Journalize : — 


To  Bills  receivable, 


To  J.  Smith, 


(a.)  Paid  W.  Joyce  for  extension  of  Premises 
New  Shed,  as  per  contract, 

Less  his  Debt, 

( b .)  Shipped  50  tons  sheet  iron  to  P.  Smith 
Copenhagen,  at  £8  per  ton, 

Received  cheque  from  his  agent,  . 

Less  Discount, 

(c.)  Received  from  T.  Hodder  repayment  of 
Loan,  .... 

Interest  agreed  upon, 

(d.)  Took  up  my  acceptance  to  J.  Crowe, 
Discount  deducted, 

Paid  him  by  cheque, 


£ 

120 

160 


99 

1 


. 140 

£ 

a. 

d. 

186 

0 

0 

85 

14 

6 

400 

0 

0 

391 

10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

150 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

390 

6 

4 

4 

15 

9 

385 

10 

7 
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8.  (a.)  W.  Wells,  who  has  owed  me  ,£100  for  3 years,  pays  me  now  Appendix. 
the  amount  of  his  Account  with  >£10  Interest.  - Section  in., 

(b.)  H.  Gwynne,  who  owed  me  £50  at  opening  of  Books,  has  overpaid 
his  Account,  giving  me  <£52  10s.  Exami- 

# nation 

Open  and  close  my  Accounts  with  Wells  and  Gwynne.  Questions. 


9.  Consigned  to  C.  Cortez,  of  Oporto,  to  be  sold  by  him  on  my 
account : — 


£ s.  d. 

Goods  invoiced  at  . . . 450  0 0 

Paid  freight  on  above,  . . . 8 10  0 

Received  Account  Sales  of  this  consignment, 

showing  net  gain,  , . . . 85  16  8 

Received  from  C.  Cortez  a cheque  on  Bank  of 

England  in  settlement  of  consignment,  . 535  16  8 

His  Commission,  . . . 13  10  0 


Male 

and  Female 
Teachers . 

O'  a 7T 

B Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


Journalize  above  transactions. 


10.  Assuming  that  no  entries  or  transfers  are  to  be  made  in  the 
Ledger,  except  as  postings  from  the  Journal,  show  how  to  rectify  the 
following  errors  : — 

(a.)  I have  Journalized  ei  Cash  Dr.  to  Thos.  Smith,  £21  16s.,”  when 
the  amount  should  have  been  £22  16s. 

(b.)  I have  posted  £23  to  the  Dr.  side  of  Goods  and  to  the  Cr.  side 
of  J.  Jones,  instead  of  to  the  Cr.  side  of  Goods  and  to  the  Dr.  side  of 
J.  Jones. 

(c.)  I have  posted  from  the  entry,  “Goods  Dr.  to  W.  Johnson,”  to 
the  right  hand  side  of  Goods  Account,  bub  not  at  all  to  the  Account  of 
Johnson. 

(d.)  I have  posted  £30  to  the  Dr.  side  of  John  Browne’s  Account 
instead  of  to  the  Dr.  side  of  William  Brown’s  Account. 


AGRICULTURE.— 50  Marks. 
Male  Teachers. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Malt 

Teachen. 

B Papers. 


N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  Jirst  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Kelly,  District  Inspector. 

1 . Give  an  account  of  the  earth-worm  as  an  agent  in  soil  formation. 

2.  Write  notes  on  the  wire-worm,  the  black-grub,  the  ichneumon  fly, 
the  beet  fly. 

3.  According  to  what  circumstances  is  the  burning  of  land  beneficial 
or  injurious  1 Explain  fully. 
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Appendix.  4,  State  what  you  know  of  “ raftering  ” and  of  the  “warping”  of 
Section  HI.,  land. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

B Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


5.  For  what  properties  is  perennial  rye  grass  recommended  1 

6.  Describe  the  method  of  treating  calves  intended  for  the  dairy,  and 
state  the  grounds  for  the  treatment  you  recommend. 

7.  Indicate  the  points  that  may  be  taken  as  signs  of  good  milking 
quality  in  cows. 

8.  Describe  the  system  of  “shield  budding.”  What  precautions 

are  to  be  taken  in  doing  this  work  1 When  should  the  budding  be 
done  ? 6 


9.  Indicate  the  various  ways  in  which  lime  is  beneficial  as  a manure. 
In  what  forms  is  it  applied  ? , Write  short  notes  on  each  of  these  forms. 

10.  How  is  silage  now  generally  made  1 What  causes  produce  sweet- 
ness or  sourness  in  silage  1 


Teachers.  AGRICULTURE. — 50  Marks. 

Female  Teachers. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Moran  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Kelly,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  part  played  by  (a)  crops,  and  (b)  bacteria 
in  the  production  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

2.  State  what  you  know  of  the  Jersey  breed  of  cattle. 

3.  How  is  the  existence  of  “foul  brood”  in  a hive  ascertained] 
Specify  the  causes  which  encourage  this  disease,  and  describe  the  best 
methods  of  checking  its  progress. 

4.  Name  and  describe  the  three  principal  fatty  matters  of  which 
butter  is  composed. 

5.  How  would  you  irrigate  land  having  a steep  incline  1 Enumerate 
the  benefits  produced  by  irrigation. 

C.  In  what  circumstances  is  the  “ Ditch  and  Bank  ” fence  recom- 
mended ] Explain.  State  the  method  of  making  such  a fence,  including 
the  planting  of  a white  thorn  hedge. 

I . Enumerate  and  describe  the  different  kinds  of  harrows,  and  state 
their  respective  uses. 

8.  What  points  of  cattle  indicate  excellence  in  fattening  qualities  1 

9.  Write  notes  on  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  ducks. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  method  of  propagating  vegetable  marrow 
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THEORY  OF  METHOD.— 100  Marks. 

Male  Teachers, 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B .—Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  cdl  of  equal  value , twenty  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hughes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  maintaining  discipline  do  not  multiply  rules,  yet  the  whole 
school  should  move  and  work,  even  in  the  minutest  details,  by  rule. 
Show  that  these  two  directions  are  not  inconsistent. 

2.  What  are  the  considerations  that  would  influence  you  in  drawing 
up  a time  table ? Construct  a time  table  suitable  for  a mixed  school 
having  an  assistant  and  a monitor,  where  two  “ meetings  ” take  place 
daily. 

3.  Explain  clearly  why  Grammar  is  pre-eminently  a subject  for  the 
Inductive  method  of  teaching.  Illustrate  your  answer  by  notes  of  a 
grammar  lesson  in  this  method. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  a “ Concept  ” ? Show  by  an  example  that 
school  exercises  are  helpful  in  the  formation  of  “ Concepts.” 

5.  “ If  we  wish  to  awaken  the  imagination,  our  teaching  of  the  facts 
of  Geography  must  depart  from  the  arrangement  generally  found  in 
text  books.”  Explain  and  illustrate  this  statement. 

6.  Write  notes  of  a lesson  on  the  formation  of  deltas  and  estuaries. 

7.  Show  the  twofold  work  accomplished  by  teaching  Arithmetic  as 
a science.  Enumerate  the  qualities  of  mind  developed  by  this  study. 

8.  Discuss  the  question  of  sloping  versus  vertical  handwriting. 

9.  Should  the  teaching,,  of  English  Grammar  begin  with  parsing  or 
analysis  1 Give  full  reasons  for  your  answer. 

10.  Write  full  notes  for  the  explanation  of — 

Are  not  these  woods 

More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  1 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

The  season’s  difference ; as,  the  icy  fang, 

And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter’s  wind ; 

Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body 
Even  till  I shrink  with  cold,  I smile,  and  say, 

This  is  no  flattery  ; these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I am. 
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THEORY  OF  METHOD.— 100  Marks. 

Female  Teachers. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

2ST.B  — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
tfiis  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hughes,  District  Inspector. 

1 . In  maintaining  discipline  do  not  multiply  rules,  yet  the  whole 
school  should  move  and  work,  even  in  the  minutest  details,  by  rule. 
Show  that  these  two  directions  are  not  inconsistent. 

2.  What  are  the  considerations  that  would  influence  you  in  drawing 
up  a time  table  ? Construct  a time  table  suitable  for  a mixed  school 
having  an  assistant  and  a monitor,  where  two  “ meetings  ” take  place 
daily. 

3.  Explain  clearly  why  Grammar  is  pre-eminently  a subject  for  the 
inductive  method  of  teaching.  Illustrate  your  answer  by  notes  of  a 
grammar  lesson  in  this  method. 

4.  Show  the  great  importance  of  drawing,,  both  as  an  educating 
influence  and  as  a preparation  for  practical  life. 

5.  “If  we  wish  to  awaken  the  imagination  our  teaching  of  the 
“facts  of  geography  must  depart  from  the  arrangement  generally 
“ found  in  text-books.”  Explain  and  illustrate  this  statement. 

6.  Write  notes  of  a lesson  on  the  formation  of  deltas  and  estuaries. 

7.  Show  the  twofold  work  accomplished  by  teaching  arithmetic  as 
a science.  Enumerate  the  qualities  of  mind  developed  by  this  study. 

8.  Describe  how  Kindergarten  is  utilised  as  a means  of  systematic 
training  in  the  English  language.  With  what  gift  does  this  training 
begin  % 

9.  Should  the  teaching  of  Grammar  begin  with  parsing  or  analysis  1 
Give  full  reasons  for  your  answer. 

10.  Write  full  notes  for  the  explanation  of — 

Are  not  these  woods 

More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  1 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

The  season’s  difference  ; as,  the  icy  fang, 

And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter’s  wind  ; 

Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 

Even  till  I shrink  with  cold,  I smile,  and  say, 

Tliis  is  no  flattery  ; these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I am. 
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MECHANICAL  DRAWING.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.---0nJy  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 


Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Craig,  District  Inspector. 

Special  Instructions. 

The  constructions  must  be  strictly  geometrical,  and  not  the  result  of 
calculation  or  trial. 

A single  accent  (')  signifies  feet,  a double  accent  (")  inches. 

Lines  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  others  may  be  drawn  without 
showing  any  construction. 


1.  A county  map  is  drawn  to  a scale  of  to  a mile.  Construct  a 
diagonal  scale  to  measure  miles,  furlongs,  and  chains  on  this  map.  On 
the  scale,  mark  a length  of  2 miles,  5 furlongs,  6 chains.  What  is  the 
representative  fraction  1 

2.  To  the  scale  of  4 feet  to  an  inch  and  to  the  given  dimensions, 
construct  the  polygon,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  diagram  No.  2 on  accompanying 
sheet,  and  about  it  describe  a circle. 

3.  A line  intersects  two  parallel  lines  which  are  2-5"  apart  at  an  angle 
of  120°.  Describe  a circle  touching  the  three  lines. 

4.  The  lines  AB  and  CD  (see  diagram  No.  4 on  accompanying  sheet) 
are  the  lengths  of  the  axes  of  an  ellipse.  Bind  the  foci  and  draw  the 
curve. 

5.  Copy  the  design  No,  5 given  on  the  accompanying  sheet,  sides  of 
squares  and  of  octagons  to  be 

N.B. — No  marks  will  be  given  for  this  question  if  the  pattern  is 
merely  pricked  off. 

6.  Reduce  the  given  polygon,  diagram  No.  6 on  accompanying  sheet, 
to  a triangle  with  base  AB,  and  having  angle  ABC  for  one  of  its  base 
angles. 

7.  (a)  A line  AB,  3‘5"  long,  is  inclined  to  the  horizontal  plane  at  36°, 
and  its  plan  makes  an  angle  of  20°  with  XY.  Show  its  elevation. 

(b.)  The  plan  of  a line  is  2"  long  and  its  elevation  is  3”.  The  pro- 
jectors of  its  extremities  are  1"  apart,  measured  along  XY.  What  is 
its  true  length  and  inclination  1 

8.  A rectangle,  4"  long  by  2”  broad,  is  inclined  50°  to  the  paper,  one 
ot  its  diagonals  being  horizontal.  Draw  plan  and  elevation. 

9.  Draw  plan  and  elevation  of  a square  pyramid,  base  1*5  side, 
leiglit  3-5",  when  one  of  its  long  edges  is  inclined  20°  to  the  paper. 

10.  The  plan  and  elevation  of  a triangular  prism  are  given,  diagram 
o.  10  on  the  accompanying  sheet.  Draw  the  elevation  on  the  line 

x y. 
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OBJECT  DRAWING— SHADED.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Dr  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Craig,  District  Inspector. 

Instructions  to  Candidates. 


1.  A shaded  drawing  of  the  models  placed  before  you  is  to  be  made 
so  as  fairly  to  fill  the  paper  supplied. 

2.  No  ruling,  measuring,  squaring,  tracing,  or  use  of  instruments  is 
allowed.  All  central  and  guide  lines  must  be  drawn  freehand,  and  on 
no  account  be  ruled. 

The  pencil  may  be  held  between  the  eye  and  the  objects  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  their  apparent  relative  size. 


OBJECT  DRAWING— SHADED. 

Instructions  to  Superintendents. 

On  a drawing  board  covered  with  a sheet  of  while  paper  and  elevated 
about  2 feet  6 inches  above  the  ground  the  Superintendent  will  place 
an  octagonal  prism  and  a cylinder  in  the  positions  figured  below. 

The  light  should,  if  possible,  come  from  above  over  the  candidate’s 
left  shoulder  and  so  fall  obliquely  on  the  models. 
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HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  assigned  to 
each. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Morgan,  District  Inspector. 

(Dates  are  to  be  given  where  necessary). 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  career  of  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex. 

2.  What  part  did  James  I.  take  in  the  affairs  of  the  Palatinate? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  levy  of  ship-money  by  Charles  I. 

4.  How  was  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1G41  caused  ? Give  some  account 
of  it. 

5.  What  was  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  ? 

6.  On  what  charges  was  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  dismissed  from  office  ? 
How  had  he  offended  both  political  parties  ? 

7.  What  reasons  induced  Cromwell  to  join  with  France  against 
Spain? 

8.  Give  an  account  of  Monmouth’s  rebellion. 

9.  Write  a short  biography  of  any  two  of  the  following  : 

(a.)  General  Ireton ; 

(b.)  Sir  John  Perrot ; 

(c.)  Titus  Oates  ; 

(d.)  Earl  of  Both  well. 

10.  What  illegal  acts  in  Ireland  were  included  in  the  articles  of 
impeachment  of  Strafford  ? 

LATIN.— 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper, 

N.B.— Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each 
Section  A,  B,  G,  D.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first 
five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper 
are  all  of  equal  value,  eight  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Connelly,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1. — (a.)  Translate  into  English  : — 

“ Nate.  Dea,  quae  nunc  animo  sententia  surgit  ? 

Omni  tuta  vides,  classem,  sociosque  receptos. 

Unus  abest,  medio  in  fiuctu  quern  vidimus  ipsi 
Submersum  : dictis  respondent  cetera  matris.” 

Yix  ea  fatus  erat,  quum  circumfusa  repente 
Scindit  se  nubes,  et  in  aethera  purgat  apertum. 

Restitit  H£neas,  claiaque  in  luce  refulsit, 

Os  humerosque  Deo  similis  : namque  ipsa  decoram 
Caesariem  nato  genitrix,  lumen que  juventae 
Purpureum,  eb  laetos  oculis  afflarat  honores  : 

Quale  manus  addunt  ebori  decus,  aut  ubi  flavo 
Argentum  Pariusve  lapis  circumdatur  auro. 

( •)  xplain  the  construction  of  submersum,  os,  purgat , in  the  above 
Jassage, 

E 
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Appendix.  2.  -(a.)  Translate  into  English  : — 

Sectionlll.,  Sed  in  omni  oratione  mementote  earn  me  senectutem  laudare,  quae 
IV-  fundamentis  adulescentiae  constitute  sit.  Ex  quo  efficitur,  id  quod  ego 
Exami-  magno  quondam  cum  assensu  omnium  dixi,  miseram  esse  senectutem 
nation  quae  se  oratione  defenderet.  Non  cani  nec  rugae  repen te  auctoritatem 

Questions.  arrjpere  p0SSunt,  sed  honeste  acta  superior  aetas  fructus  capit  auctori- 
and^Female  ta^s  extremos.  Haec  enim  ipsa  sunt  honorabilia,  quae  videntur  levia 
a Teachers,  atque  communia,  salutari,  adpeti,  decedi,  adsurgi,  deduci,  reduci, 
B Papers.  consuli  > huae  &pud  nos  et  in  aliis  civitatibus,  ut  quaeque  optime 
— morata  est,  ita  diligentissime  observantur. 
g/amme0-  (&•)  Explain  the  use  of  the  mood  in  quae  constitutes  sit , quae 
defenderet , quae  videntur , quae  observantur . 

3. — (a.)  Translate  into  English  : — 

Verum  ergo  illud  est,  quod  a Tarentino  Archyta,  ut  opinor,  dici 
solitum  nostros  senes  commemorare  audivi  ab  aliis  senibus  auditum  : “ si 


“quisin  caelum  ascendissetnaturamque  mundiet  pulchritudinem  siderum 
“ perspexisset,  insuavem  illam  admirationem  ei  fore  ; quae  iucundissima 
“ fuisset,  si  aliquem,  cui  narraret,  habuisset.”  Sic  natura  solitarium  nihil 
amat  semperque  ad  aliquod  tamquam  adminiculum  adnititur ; quod  in 
amicissimo  quoque  dulcissimum  est. 

(b.)  Write  notes  on  the  mood  of  narraret , and  upon  the  use  of 
tamquam  in  the  extract  above. 


Section  B. 


4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Quo  res  cunque  cadent,  unum  et  commune  periclum, 
Una  salus  ambobus  erit : mihi  parvus  lulus 
Sit  comes,  et  long&  servet  vestigia  conjux. 

Yos,  famuli,  quae  dicam,  animis  advertite  vestris. 
Est  urbe  egressis  tumulus,  tempi  umque  vetustum 
Desertae  Cereris,  juxtaque  antiqua  cupressus, 
Religione  patrum  multos  servata  per  annos  : 

Hanc  ex  diverso  sedem  veniemus  in  unam. 

Tu,  genitor,  cape  sacra  manu  patriosque  Penates. 
Me,  bello  e tanto  digressum  et  caede  recenti, 
Attrectare  nefas,  donee  me  flumine  vivo 
Abluero. 


5.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Nec  vero  ego  M.  Regulum  aerumnosum  nec  infelieem  nec  miserum 
umquam  putavi.  Non  enim  magnitudo  animi  cruciabatur  eius  a Poenis, 
non  gravitas,  non  fides,  non  constantia,  non  ulla  virtus,  non  denique 
animus  ipse,  qui  tot  virtutum  praesidio  tantoque  comitatu,  cum  corpus 
eius  caperetur,  capi  certe  ipse  non  potuit.  C.  vero  Marium  vidimus, 
qui  mihi  secundis  rebus  unus  ex  fortunatis  hominibus,  adversis  unus  ex 
surnmis  viris  videbatur,  quo  beatius  esse  mortali  nihil  potest. 


Section  C. 

6.  State  the  grammatical  rules  for  the  construction  of  names  of 
towns  in  answer  to  the  questions — “ whither,”  “ whence,”  “ where.” 

7.  Express  in  Latin  : — 

(a.)  To  suffer  hunger  for  two  or  three  days. 

(b.)  A few  months  afterwards. 

(c.)  Four  years  ago. 

(d.)  He  is  under  thirty  years  old. 

(e.)  He  became  a soldier  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old. 
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What  are  the  interrogative  particles  used  in  asking  simple 
questions  ? Give  examples. 

( b .)  Give  the  various  forms  of  asking  double  questions. 

9.  Give  as  many  classes  as  you  can  of  verbs  followed  by  the  genitive 
case ; with  examples. 

Section  D. 

10.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

The  most  celebrated  spot,  perhaps,  in  all  that  country  is  not  far  from 
Alexandria,  and  is  named  the  Delta,  a name  which  it  has  received  from 
its  likeness  to  that  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  river  Nile  here  divides 
into  two  streams,  leaving  a space  between  which  gradually  grows 
larger  until  the  two  are  again  united  in  the  sea  at  a long  distance  from 
each  other. 


FRENCH.—  40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted , one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A,  B , G,  D.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first 
five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper 
are  all  of  equal  value , eight  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Wyse,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(«.)— 

Adorant  dans  leurs  fers  le  Dieu  qui  les  chatie, 

Pendant  que  votre  main,  sur  eux  appesantie, 

A leurs  persecuteurs  les  livroit  sans  secours, 

Ila  conjuroient  ce  Dieu  de  veiller  sur  vos  jours, 

De  rompre  des  medians  les  trames  criminelles, 

De  mettre  votre  trdne  a l'ombre  de  ses  ailes. — Esther. 

( b .)  Les  faibles  bras  des  femmes  et  des  enfants  ne  pouvaient  suffire 
aux  soins  qui  leur  etaient  imposes  ; les  vastes  jacheres  couvertes  de 
pebits  bestiaux  qui  paissaient  l’herbe  rare  des  sillons,  les  landes  em- 
baumees  par  les  ajoncs  en  fleurs,  les  champs  qu’on  aurait  du  labourer  et 
qui  restaient  en  f riche,  toute  cette  immense  solitude  appartenait  sans 
partage  aux  habitants  de  la  Boullaye,  qui  n’en  profitaient  guere. — ■ 
Derriere  les  Haies. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(“•)— 

Tin  homme  tel  qu’Aman,  lorsqu’on  lose  irriter, 

Dans  sa  j uste  f ureur  ne  peut  trop  eclater. 

II  faut  des  cliatimens  dont  l’univers  fremisse  ; 

Qu’on  tremble  en  comparant  1’ offense  et  le  supplice ; 

Que  les  peuples  entiers  dans  le  sang  soient  noyes. 

Je  veux  qu’on  dise  un  jour  aux  siecles  effrayes  : 

“ II  fut  des  Juifs,  il  fut  une  insolente  race; 

Repandus  sur  la  terre,  ils  en  couvroient  la  face.” — Esther. 

E 2 
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( b .)  Rougeau  chargeait  leurs  fusils,  et  s’evitait  souvent  cette  peine  en 
ramassant  les  armes  chargees  eparses  autour  de  Ini.  Nul  ne  revenaifc 
sur  ces  deux  homines  qui  tiraillaient  a eux  seuls  contre  une  armee 
entire;  un  dragon  vint  tirer  sur  eux  a bout  portant ; mais  sa  main 
tremblait  de  colere,  il  les  manqua ; un  coup  de  feu  de  M.  de  la 
Rochejaquelein  l’abattit. — Derriere  les  Haies. 

Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Une  jeune  fille  et  un  vieillard  dtaient  assis  dans  une  petite  mansarde 
dont  l’ameublement  plus  que  modeste,  mais  soigneusement  entretenu 
accusait  les  efforts  d’une  indigence  qui  ne  s’est  point  abandonnee  i 
elle-meme.  . L’ordre,  le  gout  et  la  proprete  donnaient  au  pauvre 
interieur  une  sorte  d’elegance.  Chaque  objet  etait  range  a sa  place  • 
les  briques  du  parquet  etaient  lavees  avec  soin,  la  tapisserie  fanee  6tait 
pure  de  toute  souillure,  et  la  fenetre  dtait  garnie  de  petits  rideaux  de 
grosse  mousseline  sur  laquelle  de  nombreuses  reprises  formaient  une 
sorte  de  broderie. 

4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(a.)  Ce  malheureux  vit  au  jour  le  jour. 

(b.)  Un  desir  accompli,  il  en  nait  un  second. 

(c.)  Beste  <1  savoir  si  nous  serons  a temps. 

(d.)  Nous  rayons  dchappe  belle. 


Section  C. 

5.  Translate  into  French  : — 

When  Patrick  was  a boy  of  sixteen  he  was  taken  captive  and  brought 
to  Ireland.  He  was  sold  as  a slave  to  a certain  rich  man  named  Milcho, 
who  employed  him  to  herd  sheep  and  swine  on  the  slopes  of  Slemish 
mountain,  in  the  county  Antrim.  If  he  felt  at  first  heart-broken  and 
miserably  lonely,  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  made  nothing  of  the 
hardships  he  endured  on  the  bleak  hillside,  for  in  his  solitude  his  mind 
was  turned  to  God. 

6.  Express  in  French  : — 

(a.)  Why  did  you  not  pay  the  postage  of  this  letter  1 

(b.)  He  fought  a battle  and  won  a great  victory. 

(c.)  He  is  a self-made  man. 

(d.)  How  does  he  earn  his  livelihood  1 

Section  D. 

7.  (a.)  When  do  proper  nouns  in  French  take  the  plural  form? 

(6.)  Write  notes  on  the  plural  forms  of  del } ceil,  cCieul , and  travail. 

8.  Distinguish,  by  examples,  the  uses  of  chaque  and  chacun,  I’un 
V autre  and  I’un  et  V autre. 

9.  Give  rules  for  the  agreement  of  the  past  participle  in  reflexive 
verbs. 

10.  What  is  the  difference  in  usage  between  avant  and  devant,  en 
and  dans  ? Give  examples. 
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IRISH. — 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

R.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted , one  at  least  from  each 
section — A,  B,  O,  D.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first 
five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are 
all  of  equal  value } eight  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Lehane,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  Irish  : — 

And  now  the  siege  was  began  and  carried  on  with  great  vigour ; and 
day  after  day  the  ordnance  thundered  against  the  walls.  On  the  17th 
of  June  the  castle  was  so  shattered  that  MacGeoghegan  sent  to  Carew 
offering  to  surrender,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  march  out  with 
arms  j but  Carew  s only  answer  was  to  hang  the  messenger  and  to  give 
orders  for  a final  assault. 

Section  B. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

TRopc,  lomoppo,  mac  T)eition,  agup  Conamg  ihac  £aobaip  6 
n-5oipciop  Cop  Conomg  a n-imiot  Gipionn  cuain,  aga  pat  be  tomgiop, 
a5uf  1cro  n a 5-comnuine  a n-Cop  Comnng,  na  n-goipciop  Coipinip, 
05  cabac  cfopa  ap  ctannaib  tdeimean ; agup  ba  h-e  men  an  cfopa 
pom  net  n-npian  ctoinne,  agup  eaua,  agup  bleacca,  peap  n-6ipionn 
vo  uiontacan  nbib  gaca  blianna  Oince  Shamna  50  mag  g-Cemne 
imp  Ohpobaoip  agup  Oipne. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : 

8e  blianna  n6g  ap  pi  cm  pan  ptaiciopa  piieap  m-bolg  ap  Oipinn ; 
05up  nip  gab  neac  nap  gaipion  amm  aipnpiog  a n-imp  pompa ; 
5onan  na  neapban  pin  no  pmnion  an  pann  po  lonap  n-niaig : — 

■8e  blianna  neg  ip  na  neic, 

Pnfbois  or  banBa  rj  ein  leii, 

'< 5°  coigiocc  Cuaca  X)6  -Don  nfteam, 

Son  saBrcro  etfiinn. 

i.  Translate  into  English  : 

Cii»  oji.a  acc  no  ticroafi  Clan  no  Lip,  ag  eijneacc  tci  ]■  an  j-ceol 
I'-’Bne  an  cleifieac,  no  50^1  cjiiocnaio  a qraca.  “Canam 

5-ceot  anoir,"  a|i  pionnguala,  “-o’  aitvotuj  mine  agur  caiman.” 
CC50I’  no  canaoafi  a g-ceanoifr,  ce6l  p'fieaccac,  p'fi-Binn,  fine  05 
motan  an  Choniitie  asuf  05  anjicro  an  CCirvo-iaij. 
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5.  Translate  into  English  : — 

*Oo  bduap,  lomoppo,  clan n a Lift  fie  h-eab  imcian,  agup  pe 
n-aimf'ifi  paua  ag  pulang  puacua,  agiif  anpocpacua  ap  Shpuc  na 
TTIaoile  map  fin,  50  D-uamic  oibce  aifiijce  rule  cuca,  agup  m' 
b-puapaDap  pi  am  poimpe,  coimmeaD  a peoib,  a^up  a puacta,  a 
pneacca  agup  a gaoibe ; agup  do  pmne  ponngaala  an  laoib 
Ole  an  beata  po, 
puacn  na  h-oibce  po, 

171  eaD  an  c-pneacca  po, 

Cpuap  na  gaoite  po. 

Section  C. 

6.  Translate  into  English  : — 

D’aiiiapcaf  uaim  a ngluaipeab  ^aoc  ap 
Sceaca  ap  a bpuac  leaf  cuap,  af*  ppaoc  glap 
O’  fwptiigeap  Den  pcam-bean,  bain-cmp,  beupaig 
Ci a an  peaepan  pain  nap  b’ail  lei  me  cup 
T)o  tug  pippeagpa  aibi$  50  h-eupcaib 
“Ua  cuipeab  beape  ap  biu,  peapg  na  ppaoc  ope! 

Rd  eean  longancap  De  neibib  an  e-paogail  po, 

Rd  epei5  mipe  50  b-pillip  ’p  ni  baogal  duic — 

Rabapc  nac  bpuaip  pip  'Cuab-TTlhuman  ip  leip  50 
bhpagaippe  naimpe  ap  luac  do  paobaip.” 

7.  Translate  into  English  : — 

CCgup  bpip  amac  canpan  tpiD  an  bpobal  ann  ajaib  an  'Cigeapna, 
Deanab  geapam  map  50 all  ap  paobaip. 

Ruaip  do  cuailib  an  "Cijeapna  e,  do  glac  peapg. 

CCgup  do  lap*  eeme  an  Thjeapna  ’nn  a meapg,  agup  do  toifg  an 
luce  do  bi  ann  imeal  poplungpope. 

CCgup  nuaip  do  eigeauap  an  pobal  ap  ITIhaoipe ; do  pi  line 
Tllaoipe  upnaije  cum  an  'Oigeapna,  ajup  do  mucab  an  eeine. 

Section  D. 

8.  Parse  fully  the  words  paibe,  ba,  eaba,  gaca  and  cioblacab,  which 
occur  in  Question  2. 

9.  Which  of  the  following  particles  are  used,  ( a ) as  prefixes,  and 
(b)  as  affixes  : — di,  eap,  in,  up,  and  pe? 

Give  the  meaning  of  each  particle,  illustrating  your  answer  by 
examples. 

10.  How  are  the  following  phrases  expressed  in  Irish'? — 

“ A gold  ring 
‘'one  of  our  dogs”; 

“ the  two  hands 
“ the  full  of  his  two  hands.” 

Refer  to  the  Rule  of  Syntax  bearing  on  the  Irish  construction  in 
each  case. 
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Appendix. 

TRIGONOMETRY. — 50  Marks.  Section  in., 

IV. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper.  ExamT 

T „ . nation 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  Questions. 
only  the  Ji/rst  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  Made 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  beinq  allowed  for  and  Female 
each.  ■ 

Mr.  Sollivan,  Head  Inspector.  B PareIS- 

Mr.  CrOMIE,  District  Inspector.  New  Pro- 

gramme 


1.  Show  that  in  any  triangle — 

a = b cos  C + c cos  B. 

From  this  value  of  a and  the  similar  values  of  b and  c,  show  that — 


cos  C = 


a2  + b2  - c2 
2 ab 


2.  Show  that — 


2 cos  2 = + \/l  + sin  A + Vl  - sin  A 

and  place  the  proper  signs  before  the  radicals  when  A = 280°,  assigning 
reasons. 


3.  At  a point  a feet  from  the  foot  of  a tower,  the  tower  and  its 
spire  subtend  equal  angles.  Prove  that  the  height  of  the  spire  is 
a2  + h2 

h feet  where  h is  the  height  of  the  tower. 


4.  Transform  a cos  6 + b sin  0 into  a product,  using  an  auxiliary 
angle. 

k n tan  A + tan  B 

D.  Prove  geometrically  that  tan  (A  + B)  = i ~ tan  A tan  B witll0ut 

using  the  values  of  sin  (A  + B)  and  cos  (A  + B). 

6.  If  the  vertical  angle  B of  the  triangle  ABC  is  100°  and  if  BA, 
BC  are  27  and  37  feet  respectively,  find  the  difference  of  the  base 
angles. 

Given — Log  2 = -3010300. 

L tan  40°  =9-9238135. 

L tan  7°  28' = 9-1174724. 

L tan  7°  29' = 9-1184518. 

7.  At  a point  A in  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  base  of 
a tower,  it  is  found  that  the  tower  subtends  the  angle  6.  The  observer 
then  moves  to  a point  B,  which  is  2a  feet  nearer  the  ba.se  of  the  tower, 
and  finds  that  the  tower  subtends  an  angle  which  is  the  complement 
of  0.  Show  that  the  height  of  the  tower  is  a tan  2 6. 

ABO ^VGn  c = A = 64°,  B = 38G,  find  the  area  of  the  triangle 

Given—  Log  2 = -3010300. 

Log  156  =2-1931246. 

Log  688  = 2-8375884. 

Log  689  =2-8382192. 

L sin  64°  = 9-9536602. 

L sin  38°  = 9-7893420. 

L sin  78°  = 9-9904044. 
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9.  Prove  that — 

, . sin  A 
cot  A + -r- 


sin  B . sin  C 
10.  Show  that — 


= cot  B + — 


sin  B 


sin  A . sin  C 


if  A + B + C = 7T. 


„7r  — a «,  7r  + a „ 7 r — a 97r  + a 

sec2  — + sec2  — - — = sec2  — — . sec2  — . 

4 4 4 4 


VOCAL  MUSIC. — TONIC  SOL-FA.— 25  Marks 
One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  of  which  must  be  either 
Question  No.  1 or  No.  2.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the 
first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  payer 
are  all  of  equal  value,  five  marks  being  assigned  to  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 


1.  Translate  the  following  into  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation  : — 


2.  Write  the  following  in  staff  notation  in  the  key  given,  taking  the 
crotchet  for  the  pulse  : — 

Key  Eb. 

j j b : - .ntj  d1  : in.,1  | shfe  : fan  I re  .in  : i\d  j 

j | djvt  : ta.,1  I s<M  : s [ f .in  : 1'ia.r  | de.r  : in  J 

j | r.,s  : la.,s  | fe.,s  : f ,,r  |tn.,ina  : r.,ra  |d  : — |j 

3.  State  the  precise  interval  which  each  of  the  following  degrees  of 
the  Lah  mode  forms  with  the  Mediant : — The  Subdominant,  Supertonic, 
Submediant,  Leading  note,  Dominant. 

i.  Re-write  the  following  on  the  “perfect  method,”  using  the  tones 
marked  * as  bridge  tones.  Add  key  and  distinguishing  tones 

Key  Ej?. 

* * + * 

d in  r f in  fe  s r t fe  1 s r1  d1  t d'  f in  s ta  1 ta  s d1  in  f s 1 s fe 

f in  t|  r d. 
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5.  Name  (1)  the  major  and  (2)  the  minor  chords  of  the  Lah  mode.  Appendix, 


6.  Re-write  the  following  in  three-pulse  measure,  preserving  accent  nt’ 

and  relative  duration : — ° 1 

Exami- 


If1' 

: — : — 

Id 

: — : r 

In 

: — : m 

. nation 
j Questions. 

[|m 

: — : d 

Hi 

: — : d 

1 1| 

] Male 

Ir 

) and  Female 

II"' 

: — : d 

: f : t, 

Id 

; • 

| Teachers. 

II"' 

{|se. 

: — : d 

1 

Hi 

1 se. 

• — ! t| 

B Papers, 
New  Pro- 

: — .* 

1 

IJ  gramme. 

7.  Re-write  the  following  in  the  keys  (1)  a chromatic  semitone  lower 
and  (2)  a minor  third  higher  : — 


Key  G-. 

11"  : - : d I r : f : li  |t,  : - : r J 

IIs'  : “ •'  ~ Is  : ~ : - |f  : I, ' : t,  | 

(Id  : — : — II 

8.  Explain  the  different  “steps”  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  method  of 
teaching  to  sing. 

9.  Explain  the  terms Allegro , triad,  strong  and  leaninq  tones , 
tafatese,  tutti. 


10.  Describe  your  own  voice.  Give  its  full  compass,  and  say*  what 
are  its  best  notes.  How  do  you  name  it  1 


VOCAL  MUSIC  (STAFF  NOTATION).— 25  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

KB.  Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  five  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  of  Music. 


1.  Write  (1)  the  major  scale  of  which  the  note  G#  is  the  Mediant, 
and  (2)  its  relative  and  tonic  minors. 


2.  Write  the  minor  scales,  ascending  and  descending  (harmonic  form), 
of  which  the  note  []  is  (1)  the  Sub-dominant  and  (2) 


the  Sub-mediant. 
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3.  Name  the  following  intervals,  describing  each  as  consonant  or 
dissonant : — 

(a.)  (6.)  («.)  W («•) 


j-r— 

— 

" 1 

=sfeg=tl 

— 

U—k& 

4.  Write  (1)  a diatonic  semitone  above,  and  (2)  a chromatic  semitono 
below  each  of  the  following  notes  : — 


(a.) 

(6.) 

(«.) 

(<*■) 

(«■> 

& 

t 

■&- 

L =1 

5.  Bar  the  following,  and  add  key  and  time  signatures : — 
(«■) 


6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  syncopation,  and  write  the  following 
passage  as  four  bars  of  [ time,  retaining  the  syncopation  without  using 
tied  notes : — 


l 7.  Above  the  given  notes  write  two  others  forming  major  common 
chords.  Use  accidentals  where  necessary  ; — 


~&-rb 

. ...  . 

£ 

fJ? n 

f#- 

Vb- 

}-#-* 

t.  _ 0 
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8 Explain  the  terms : — colla  voce , molto  vivace , meno  mosso , 

stringendo,  morendo. 

9.  Transpose  the  following  a minor  second  up  : — 


10.  State  what  you  know  of  the  “baritone”  and  “mezzo-soprano” 
voices.  Give  compass  of  each. 


NEEDLEWORK. — 100  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  seven  hours. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Miss  Prendergast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 

Sewing  (40  Marks). 

As  a test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  candidate  will  have  to  execute, on 
material  supplied  by  Superintendent,  a specimen  of  each  of  the  following 
stitches  : — hemming  top-sewing , stitching , running  (a  seam,  run  and 
felled,  and  a tuck),  one  buttonhole,  having  the  end  at  which  it  is  com- 
menced barred,  the  other  end  rounded  ; sewing  on  gathers  (also  known 
as  “ stocking  on  ”),  whip-stitch  ; one  inch  of  each  of  these  stitches  will 
suffice  as  sample,  and  candidate  will  do  well  not  to  exceed  this  amount, 
as,  by  increasing  it,  she  will  encroach  upon  the  time  required  for  other 
branches  of  this  subject.  A small  patch  (about  \\  inches  square)  is 
to  be  tacked  on,  and  sewn  round  one  quarter  of  the  outer  and  one 
quarter  of  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  complete  one  quarter  of  the  patch , 
and  include  one  corner.  Also,  a small  gusset  is  to  be  set  in  as  if  for  a 
man’s  shirt,  top-sewn  (from  the  wrong  side)  along  the  two  sides  of 
the  triangle,  stitched  across  its  fold,  and  hemmed  down  at  back.  This 
gusset  is  to  be  inserted  at  end  of  run-and-fell  seam,  which  should  be 
worked,  for  the  purpose,  some  way  from  the  edge  of  the  material. 

Candidate’s  examination  number  is  to  be  plainly  marked  upon  an 
un worked  portion  of  the  specimen. 

Knitting  and  Darning  ; Crochet  (20  Marks). 

Candidate  is  to  be  prepared  with  suitable  wool  and  knitting  or 
crochet  needles,  with  which  she  will  produce  a petticoat  of  miniature 
size  (to  fit  a doll)  completely  finishing  it. 

She  will  be  supplied  by  Superintendent  with  a small  piece  of  stocking- 
web,  which,  for  convenience  in  working,  she  can  tack  (right  side 
down)  upon  paper,  cutting  a square  out  of  the  middle  of  the  paper  to 
enable  her  to  see  the  progress  of  the  darn  upon  the  right  side,  as  she 
works  from  the  wrong.  She  is  to  darn  a round  hole , not  smaller  than  a 
sixpence  or  larger  than  a shilling,  running  the  darn  in  each  direction  to 
about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  hole,  and  leaving  short  loops  for  shrinkage. 

Specimens  of  crochet,  or  fancy  knitting  and  darning,  are  when 
finished,  to  be  attached,  by  a few  strong  stitches,  to  the  specimen  of 
sewing. 
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Cutting-out  and  Dressmaking  (40  Marks). 

Candidate  will  be  required  to  cut  out  two  articles,  viz  : night-dress 

for  grown  person  and  baby’s  barrow-coat.  The  night-dress  should  be 
made  to  the  following  measurements,  which  are  half  the  full  size 
Length  of  yoke,  9 inches  ; front  shoulder,  3^  inches  ; length  of  body, 
27  inches;  width  (exclusive  of  gores),  18  inches  ; length  of  sleeve 
(including  cuff),  10 J inches.  Paper  for  cutting  out  will  be  provided. 
Articles  are  to  be  tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread  ; no  pins  are 
to  be  left  in  them . Each  is  to  be  marked  with  examination  number. 

In  dressmaking  candidate  is  required  to  cut  out  bodice  and  sleeves 
to  the  following  measurements  : — Neck,  14  inches  ; bust,  35  inches; 
waist,  22  inches  : front  length,  12 J inches  (if  this  measure  be  taken 
from  back  of  neck  it  will  be  18  inches) ; back  length,  15  inches ; cross 
back  5|  inches  ; hip,  40  inches  ; length  of  sleeve,  23  inches;  length  of 
elbow,  14  inches  ; bend,  10 J inches  ; top  of  sleeve,  19  inches  ; cuff,  8$ 
inches.  Pattern  is  to  be  tacked  together.  One  half  of  bodice  and  one 
sleeve  will  be  taken  as  a sufficient  test, 

Candidate  is  requested  to  comply  as  exactly  as  possible  with  all  re- 
quirements mentioned  above,  as  neglect  of  any  of  these  instructions 
may  lessen  the  value  of  her  work. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND  HYGIENE.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cox,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Name  the  four  digestive  juices  that  are  poured  into  the  alimentary 
canal ; and  describe  two  of  them  in  detail. 

2.  Describe  the  muscles  of  the  skin ; and  state  their  uses. 

3.  Why  does  not  a very  large  room  render  ventilation  unnecessary? 
Mention  three  ways  of  ventilating  such  a room  without  causing  a 
draught. 

4.  Describe  the  different  methods  of  removing  sewage  from  a 
dwelling-house ; and  also,  briefly,  the  four  ways  of  purifying  sewage. 

5.  Describe  one  of  the  best  forms  of  the  paraffin  lamp  ; and  state  in 
what  particulars  its  excellence  consists. 

6.  Name  some  materials  used  as  aids  to  washing  ; state  objections  to 
their  use  ; and  say  how  shrinkage  and  discolouring  of  woollen  articles 
may  be  prevented. 

7.  Mention  points  in  connection  with  the  soil,  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings, and  the  house  itself,  that  should  influence  one  when  choosing 
a house. 

8.  Describe  sewer  air,  marsh  air,  and  the  air  of  mines.  How  do  they 
affect  health  ? 

9.  “ Disinfectants  are  of  two  great  kinds.”  What  are  they?  Show, 
as  far  as  you  can,  how  they  act. 

1 0.  In  what  does  lime  wash  differ  from  whitewash  1 Why  is  the  former 
to  be  preferred  1 State  how  an  excellent  limewash  may  be  prepared  for 
outdoor  walls. 
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V — Questions  set  to  Candidates  for  Third  Class, 
First  Division. 


PENMANSHIP. — 50  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Keith,  District  Inspector 

Write : — 

(a.)  as  a headline  in  large  hand , 

( b .)  as  a headline  in  small  hand, 

( c .)  and  (d.)  in  a neat  legible  hand. 

(a.)  Now  joy,  old  England,  raise  ! 

(b.)  Their  shots  along  the  deep  proudly  shone. 

( c .)  “ Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman, 

Why  do’st  thou  look  so  pale  ? 

Or  do’st  thou  dread  a French  foeman  ? 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale  ? ” 

“ Deem’st  thou  I tremble  for  my  life? 

Sir  Childe,  I’m  not  so  weak  ; 

But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
Will  blanch  a faithful  cheek.” 
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(d.)  This  was  not  to  be.  Yet  the  place  of  interment  was  not  ill- 
chosen.  Behind  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  at  Daylesford,  in 
earth  which  already  held  the  bones  of  many  chiefs  of  the  house  of 
Hastings,  was  laid  the  coffin  of  the  greatest  man  who  has  ever  borne 
that  ancient  and  widely  extended  name.  On  that  very  spot,  probably, 
fourscore  years  before,  the  little  Warren,  meanly  clad  and  scantily  fed, 
had  played  with  the  children  of  ploughmen. — Lord  Macaulay. 


SPELLING  AND  PUNCTUATION. 

Passage  for  Dictation. 

N.B. — The  Superintendent,  when  reading  this  passage,  will  bear  in 
mind  that , as  the  candidate  is  expected  to  punctuate  it 
'properly,  the  various  stops  should  not  be  named . 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Welply,  District  Inspector. 

Through  the  perpetual  twilight,  tall  columnar  trunks  in  thick  profusion 
grew  from  a floor  chequered  with  lights  and  shadows.  Each  shaft  of 
the  forest  rose  to  a preternatural  height,  the  many  branches  inter- 
mingling  in  the  space  above,  to  form  a stately  canopy.  Foliage,  flowers 
and  fruit  of  colossal  luxuriance,  strange  birds,  beasts,  griffins,  and 
chimeras  in  endless  multitudes,  the  rank  vegetation  and  fantastic 
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zoology  of  a fabulous  world,  seemed  to  decorate  and  to  animate  the 
serried  trunks  and  pendent  branches,  while  the  shattering  symphonies 
of  the  organ  suggested  the  rushing  of  the  wind  through  the  forest- 
now  the  full  diapason  of  the  storm,  and  now  the  gentle  cadence  of  the 
evening  breeze. 

Internally,  the  church  was  rich  beyond  expression.  All  that  opulent 
devotion  could  devise,  in  wood,  bronze,  marble,  silver,  gold,  precious 
jewellery,  or  sacramental  furniture,  had  been  profusely  lavished.  The 
penitential  tears  of  centuries  had  incrusted  the  whole  interior  with 
their  glittering  stalactites.  Divided  into  five  naves,  with  external  rows 
of  chapels,  but  separated  by  no  screens  or  partitions,  the  great  temple 
forming  an  imposing  whole,  the  effect  was  the  more  impressive,  the 
vistas  almost  infinite  in  appearance.  The  wealthy  citizens,  the  twenty- 
seven  guilds,  the  six  military  associations,  the  rhythmical  colleges, 
besides  many  other  secular  or  religious  sodalities,  had  their  own  chapels 
and  altars.  Tombs  adorned  with  the  effigies  of  mailed,  crusaders  and 
pious  dames  covered  the  floor,  tattered  banners  liung  in  the  air,  the 
escutcheons  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  an  order  typical  of  Flemish  industry, 
but  of  which  emperors  and  kings  were  proud  to  be  the  chevaliers, 
decorated  the  columns. 


GRAMMAR. — 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — In  addition  to  the  questions  in  Parsing  and  Analysis , namely, 
Nos.  1 and  2,  which  are  compulsory , only  three  questions  an 
to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  Parsing 
and  Analysis  and  the  first  three  other  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twelve  mark 
being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 

1.  When  first  young  Maro  in  his  boundless  mind 
A work  to  outlast  immortal  Rome  designed, 

Perhaps  he  seemed  above  the  critic’s  law, 

And  but  from  Nature’s  fountains  scorned  to  draw  : 

But,  when  to  examine  every  part  he  came, 

Nature  and  Homer  were,  he  found , the  same. 

Convinced,  amazed,  he  checks  the  bold  design, 

And  rules  as  strict  his  laboured  work  confine, 

As  if  the  Stagirite  o’erlooked  each  line. 

Learn  hence  for  ancient  rules  a just  esteem ; 

To  copy  Nature  is  to  copy  them. 

Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  declare , 

For  there’s  a happiness  as  well  as  care. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse, 
instead  of  a word  given,  one  substituted  for  it.) 

2.  Draw  out  a complete  analysis  of  the  following  sentence: — 

I have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to  be  a dumb  man,  and  there- 
fore may  be  thought  a very  improper  person  to  give  rules  for 
oratory 
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3 Correct  (giving  reasons)  or  justify  the  following  expressions  : — 

(a.)  I was  going  to  have  written  him  a letter. 

(b.)  Theirs  is  the  fault,  who  began  the  quarrel. 

(c.)  Severe  the  doom  that  length  of  days  impose, 

' To  stand  sad  witness  of  unnumbered  woes. 

(d ) And  thou  their  nature  know’st  and  gave  them  names. 

4.  From  what  languages  have  we  imported  the  suffixes  which  mark  andFcmaU 
the  gender  of  the  following  words : — heroine,  margravine,  signora,  Teachers- 

executrix,  actress.  _ 01  PaPerg- 

0.  Distinguish  the  force  of  each  of  the  following  verbs,  as  an  New  Pr0_ 
Auxiliary,  from  that  which  it  bears  as  a Principal  verb  : — shall,  should,  gramme, 
may,  might. 

6.  Frame  sentences  to . exhibit  the  various  parts  of  speech  under 
which  the  following  words  may  be  classed  : — round,  off,  next. 

7.  Account  for  the  n in  “ an  ox  ” ; a in  “ twice  a week  ; the  in  “ the 
more  the  merrier.” 

8.  Classify  the  methods  of  forming  the  plural  of  Compound  Nouns. 

9.  Set  forth  fully  the  difference  in  use  of  who  and  that. 

10.  State  clearly  the  origin  and  force  of  the  prefix  in  each  of  the 
following  words : — misdeed,  mischief,  forlorn,  withstand  ancestor, 
antarctic. 
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ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  attempted. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector 

1.  “Towered  cities  please  us  then, 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men.” 

2.  A Winter  Scene. 

3.  School  (or  College)  Friendships. 

GEOGRAPHY.— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N,B, — One  of  the  map-drawing  questions  is  compulsory.  In  addition 
to  it  only  four  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  answer  to  the  map-drawing  question  and 
the  first  four  other  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fourteen  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  a map  of  England  and  Wales  (Western  coast-line  only), 
showing  the  mountain  ranges  and  rivers  which  form  the  Western 
drainage  system  of  the  country. 

2.  On  the  outline  map  of  the  World  supplied  to  you,  indicate,  by 
shading  or  colouring  with  pen,  pencil,  or  crayon,  our  continental  pos- 
sessions, and  mark  the  position  of  Trinidad,  Perim  Island,  Ascension, 
Jamaica,  Labuan,  and  the  following  ports  : — Victoria,  Freetown,  Port 
Louis,  Kingston. 
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3.  Give  a descrip bion  of  two  of  the  following  territories,  as  to 
boundaries,  natural  features,  resources,  and  chief  towns : — British 
Columbia,  Natal,  Manitoba,  Burmah. 

4.  Write  out  complete  but  concise  notes  for  a class-lesson  on  (a)  per. 
manent  winds,  and  (b)  variable  winds. 

5.  Give  as  detailed  an  account  as  possible  of  the  products  and  of 
the  commercial  ports  of  Canada. 

6.  Describe  as  fully  as  you  can  the  plains  of  South  America. 

7.  Compare  Ireland  and  Scotland  as  to  area,  population,  industry, 
and  commerce. 

8.  Name  and  say  what  you  know  of  the  principal  British  ports  of  call 
between  England  and  Hong  Kong  via  Suez  Canal. 

9.  Account  for  the  following  facts  : — 

(a.)  The  greatest  height  of  the  snow-line  is  found  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  equator, 

(b.)  There  are  parts  of  the  world  where  no  rain  falls. 

(c.)  There  are  high  tides  in  the  Bed  Sea,  but  scarcely  any  in  the 
Baltic. 

10.  Where  are  the  principal  coal-fields  of  Wales  and  Scotland 
situated  1 Name  the  industries  that  flourish  in  the  vicinity  of  any 
two. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  Jirst  jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , fourteen  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McAlister,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Write  a sketch  of  the  life  of  Edmund  Burke,  making  special 
reference  to  his  literary  productions. 

2.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following  works  : — 

(a.)  The  Fable  of  the  Bees ; 

( b .)  The  Schoolmistress  ; 

(c.)  Trivia  ; 

(d.)  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard  ; 

( e .)  Retaliation  ; 

(/.)  Alma; 

(g.)  The  Castaway. 

3.  Write  a brief  account  of  the  controversy  to  which  Swift  contributed 
the  “ Battle  of  ulie  Books.” 

4.  Write  a sketch  of  the  life  of  Steele ; consider  specially  his  con- 
nection with  Addison  in  the  production  of  the  “ Tatler  ” and  the 
“ Spectator.” 

5.  Enumerate  the  principal  works  of  Samuel  J ohnston,  and  give  a 
full  description  of  any  one  of  them. 

6.  Quote  from  the  Essay  on  Criticism  two  passages  in  which  the  Art 
of  Poetry  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  Art  of  Painting. 
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7.  Comment  on  tlie  words  italicised  in  the  following  lines,  and 
each  case  complete  the  couplet : — 

(a.)  “ The  winged  courser  like  a generous  horse  ; ” 

(b.)  “The  world's  just  wonder,  and  ev’n  thine,  O Rome;'" 

(c.)  “ But  Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak  ; ” 

(d.)  “ At  length  Erasmus  that  great  injured  name  ; ” 

(e.)  “ Cremona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name  ; ” 
if)  “ What  woful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be.” 

8.  Give  the  substance  of  the  satire  on  the  political  parties  of  the  time  Ci  ^~er 

contained  in  the  essay  “Indian  Kings  in  England.”  jipers 

9.  Summarize  the  essay  “ On  Inconsistency  and  Fickleness,”  or  the 
essay  “ On  Dreams.” 

10.  Describe  the  context  in  which  each  of  the  following  passages 
occurs,  and  give  such  notings  as  you  may  deem  necessary  to  make  the 
meaning  clear  : — 

(a.)  “ His  diversion  on  this  occasion  was  to  see  the  cross  bows, 
mistaken  signs,  and  wrong  connivances,  that  passed.” 

(b.)  “We  are  told,  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very  much  impaired 
his  health  by  his  laterum  contentio .” 

(c.)  “I  think  I may  define  it  (a  fine  taste  in  writing)  to  be  ...  .” 

(d.)  “The  noblest  and  most  exalted  way  of  considering  this  infinite 
space  is  that  of  . . . .” 


in  Appendix. 

Section  III., 
' V.  - 

Exami- 

nation 
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Male 

and  Female 
Teachers: 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Male  Teachers.  „Xaii 

Teacher 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  Jirst  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each.  Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  work  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McEnery,  District  Inspector. 

1.  State  and  explain  the  rule  for  c‘  casting  out  nines  ” for  the  purpose 
of  proving  a division  sum,  and  show  under  what  circumstances  it  is  an 
insufficient  test. 

2.  Two  men  together  perform  a piece  of  work  which  they  could  do 
separately  in  10  days  and  18  days,  respectively.  The  slower  worker 
o the  two  worked  3 days  less  than  the  other,  who  worked  continuously. 

-rind  the  time  taken  over  the  work. 

3.  What  sum  of  money  at  5 per  cent,  simple  interest  will  amount  in 
cent^arS  the  true  discount  on  £462  due  15  years  hence  at  3|  per 

r smn  the  numbers  between  250  and  1000  that  are 

divisible  by  7. 

5.  Simplify  7 V2T 

13Vl|-Vll4^' 

at  the^  *?an  *nves^y  £2,000  in  a business  paying  20  per  cent,  profit ; 
navi  6 **  ea°k  year  invests  his  profits  in  railway  shares  at  par 
he  ] n°  i ?er  c.61^t-  The  business  fails  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  and 
less  °thS  ^ 0r^nal  investment.  By  how  much  is  his  present  capital 
o].  an  it  would  have. been  had  he  invested  the  whole  in  railway 
™ares,  calculating  according  to  simple  interest? 

F 
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Appendix  to  Sixty -sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1899. 

7.  A London  merchant  owes  a sum  of  money  in  Paris.  Which 
method  of  payment  will  be  more  advantageous  for  him,  a direct 
exchange  or  a circuitous  remittance  from  London  to  Venice,  from 
Venice  to  Hamburg,  and  from  Hamburg  to  Paris,  the  exchange  being 

as  follows: £1=24-6  French  francs,  19  francs= 10  Hamburg  marks, 

1 mark  = 4J  lire  of  Venice,  55  J lire=£l  ? 

8.  State  and  explain  by  means  of  an  example  the  rule  usually 
employed  in  working  questions  in  Alligation.  What  class  of  questions 
is  generally  solved  by  this  rule  ? 

9.  State  the  shortest  method  for  changing  shillings  and  pence  into 
the  decimal  of  a £,  and  use  it  in  finding  the  decimal  equivalent  to 
16s.  9f d. 

10.  Insert  four  harmonic  means  between  $ and  Jj,  and  find  the  sum 
of  the  reciprocals  of  the  six  terms. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 


Females. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

I LB. Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  mill  read 

only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each.  Brief  explanatory  notes  oj  your  work  should  he  given. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McEnery,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Define  a vulgar  fraction ; a decimal  fraction.  Show  how  a vulgar 
fraction  may  be  converted  into  a decimal.  Can  all  vulgar  fractions  he 
converted  into  finite  decimals.  1 f not,  why  ? 

2.  Reduce  V-001369  to  the  decimal  of  ^2-7. 

3.  Three  partners  in  trade  contribute  respectively  the  sums  of  £438, 
£292,  and  £730,  with  the  agreement  that  each  was  to  receive  o per 
cent,  on  their  respective  investments,  and  that  the  remainder  ot  tie 
gains  of  the  firm,  if  any,  was  to  be  divided  between  them  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sum  originally  advanced.  The  whole  gain  of  the  mm 
was  £200.  "What  was  each  mans  share.  1 

4.  A train  going  30  miles  an  hour  passes  a man  walking  in  the  same 

direction  at  the  rate  of  3 miles  an  hour,  and  goes  by  him  in  10  seconds. 
What  is  the  length  of  the  train  1 If  another  train  88  yards  long  going 
in  the  opposite  direction  meets  the  man  and  goes  by  him  in  8 secon  s, 
at  what  rate  is  the  train  going  1 . , 

5.  State  the  rule  for  finding  the  Greatest  Common  Measure  ot  n 
numbers.  Find  the  Greatest  Common  Measure  of  1547,  28obo,  an 
28782 

6.  The  excess  of  the  present  value  of  a sum  due  in  one  year, 
interest  at  5 per  cent,  over  the  present  value,  when  the  interes  is  1 
cent.,  is  10s. ; find  the  sum. 


7.  Simplify- 


f 2j-($of  lf)_  II 
l(ix3J)  + *J-  H J 


1 

'll' 
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8.  A takes  a house  for  12  months  at  a rent  of  £144;  after  three 
months  he  admits  B as  co-tenant,  and  they  in  like  manner  admit  0 for 
the  last  34  months.  How  much  of  the  rent  should  each  of  them  pay  ? 

9.  A person  transfers  £5,000  stock  from  per  cents  at  98  to  3 per 
cents  at  94 ; (a)  how  much  of  the  latter  stock  will  he  hold,  and  ( b ) what 
will  be  the  difference  in  his  income  1 

10.  State  and  prove  the  rule  for  finding  interest  for  a number  of  days 
at  3 per  cent,  per  annum. 


ALGEBRA . — 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B, — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  ivill  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
tins  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  allowed 
for  eaclu. 


Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McClintock,  District  Inspector. 

1.  1,120  square  feet  of  paper  will  just  cover  the  four  walls  of  a 
rectangular  room  which  is  eight  feet  longer  than  it  is  wide.  If  the 
room  were  four  feet  higher  the  same  quantity  of  paper  would  just  cover 
the  two  smaller  and  one  of  the  larger  walls.  What  are  the  dimensions 
of  the  room  % 

2.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form — 

5 + 3\/§  - 3V5  + v^O  - V 41  - 12  ^5. 

3.  Prove  that  a ratio  of  greater  inequality  is  diminished,  and  a ratio 
of  less  inequality  is  increased,  by  adding  the  same  quantity  to  both 
terms  of  the  ratio. 

4.  If  y is  equal  to  the  sum  of  two  quantities,  one  of  which  varies 
directly  as  x,  and  the  other  inversely  as  x ; and  if  y = 10  when  a;  = 3, 
and  y = 15  when  x = 4 ; find  y when  x = 10. 

5.  Prove  that  when  four  numbers  are  proportionals,  the  sum  of  the 
first  and  second  is  to  their  difference  as  the  sum  of  the  third  and  fourth 
is  to  their  difference. 

6.  Solve  the  equation — 

x 2 + 7x  — 2V x2  - 3x  - 3 = 10a;  + 18. 


7.  Solve  the  equations — 

xy  — 72, 

(6  + y)z  = 24, 

(20 -a)  (2  - »)  = 16. 

8.  Express  as  the  product  of  two  factors— 

(a.)  8x 2 + 2 (a  - 7)  xy  - (a  + 3)  (a  - 2 )y2. 

(b.)  a4  - 4 y2  + 4a2a;  - 4 ay  + 4a;2  - a 2. 

The  work  is,  in  each  case,  to  be  set  forth  in  due  sequence  so  as  to 
indicate  the  reason  of  the  process. 

9.  If  x + y=a  and  xy==b , express  a;4  + y4  in  terms  of  a and  b.  Give 
your  answer  in  its  simplest  form. 

10.  Express  in  its  simplest  form — 

1 2 


( 


3a:2  - 14a:y  + 15 y- 

| (»  + yf 


3a;2  - 2 xy 

(as  - y)‘ 


2 xy  - 3 y1  x 2 + 2 xy  - 3 y- 


' 

}■ 
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Appendix. 

Section  III. 
V. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


GEOMETRY.— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Male 

and  Female 
Teachers. 

C>  Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


N.B . — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  of  which  three  must  be  in 
Section  A,  and  two  in  Section  B.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled . The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fourteen  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 


Only  geometrical  solutions  will  he  accepted. 


Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Cussen,  District  Inspector. 


Section  A. 

1.  Inscribe  a regular  pentagon  in  a given  circle. 

2.  If  a line  be  a tangent  to  a circle,  and  from  the  point  of  contact  a 
chord  be  drawn  cutting  the  circle,  the  angles  made  by  this  line  with 
the  tangent  are  respectively  equal  to  the  angles  in  the  alternate  segments 
of  the  circle. 

3.  If  from  a point  within  a circle  which  is  not  the  centre,  lines,  oneot 
which  passes  through  the  centre,  be  drawn  to  the  circumference — then 
(1)  the  greatest  is  the  line  which  passes  through  the  centre;  (2)  the 
production  of  this  in  the  opposite  direction  is  the  least  ; (3)  of  the 
others,  that  which  is  nearer  to  the  line  through  the  centre  is  greater 
than  every  one  more  remote  ; (4)  any  two  lines  making  equal  angles 
with  the  diameter  on  opposite  sides  are  equal ; (5)  more  than  two  equal 
right  lines  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  given  point  to  the  circumference. 

4.  In  any  triangle  the  square  on  any  side  subtending  an  acute  angle 
is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides  containing  that  angle,  by 
twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  either  of  them  and  the  intercept 
between  the  acute  angle  and  the  foot  of  die  perpendicular  on  it  from 
the  opposite  angle.  Prove  this  proposition  by  describing  squares  on  the 
sides  of  the  triangle. 

5.  Describe  a circle  passing  through  three  given  points  which  are  not 
in  a straight  line. 

6.  If  one  diagonal  of  a quadrilateral  be  equal  to  a side,  prove  fully 
that  the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrilateral  cannot  be  equal  to  the  other 
diagonal. 

Section  B. 

7.  Prove  that  the  smallest  median  of  any  triangle  corresponds  to  the 
greatest  side.  (It  may  be  assumed  that  the  three  medians  meet  in  a 
point,  where  each  is  divided  in  the  ratio  of  2 : 1.) 

8.  Let  ABDE  be  a semicircle  whose  diameter  is  AB,  and  AD,  bk 
any  two  chords  intersecting  at  P,  where  P is  a point  within  the  semi- 
circle: then — 

AB2  = AP.  AD  + BP.  BE 

9.  Prove  that  if  the  area  of  a rectangle  be  given,  its  perimeter  is  a 

minimum  when  it  is  a square.  _ . . 

10.  On  a given  straight  line  describe  an  isosceles  triangle  having  i s 
vertical  angle  equal  to  three  times  each  of  the  angles  at  the  base. 
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MENSURATION.— 30  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

NB. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , six  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 


Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McGlade,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Show  how  you  would  explain  to  a class  the  rule  for  finding  the 
area  of  a trapezoid. 

2.  The  circumference  of  the  circular  basin  of  a fountain  measures 
176  feet  on  the  outside  of  the  masonry,  and  the  thickness  of  the  masonry 
is  30  inches  ; find  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  water. 

3.  If  the  length  of  an  arc  of  a circle  which  subtends  an  angle  of  1 ° 
at  the  centre  is  ^ of  a chain ; find,  in  yards,  the  length  of  an  arc  sub- 
tending an  angle  of  36°  at  the  centre  of  another  circle  which  has  four 
times  the  area  of  the  former. 

I.  Find  (1)  the  area,  (2)  the  perimeter  of  a segment  of  a circle  whose 
radius  is  10  feet,  the  height  of  the  segment  being  5 feet. 

5.  The  radius  of  a circle  is  15  feet ; find  the  areas  of  the  two  parts 
into  which  it  is  divided  by  a chord  equal  to  the  radius.  Explain  the 
process. 

6.  The  outer  circumference  of  a circular  ring  is  two  inches  more  than 
the  inner  circumference  ; if  the  inner  radius  is  2||-  inches,  find  the  area 
contamed  between  the  circumferences. 

7.  The  area  of  an  equilateral  triangle  is  17,320  square  feet  ; about 
each  angular  point  as  centre  a . circle  is  described  with  radius  equal  to 
laif  the  length  of  a side  of  the  triangle  ; find  the  area  of  the  space 
included  between  the  three  circles. 

8.  The  radius  of  a circle  is  */2  chains;  two  parallel  straight  lines  are 
lawn  in  this  circle,  each  distant  one  chain  from  the  centre  ; find  the 

area  of  the  part  of  the  circle  between  the  straight  lines. 

9.  The  radius  of  a circle  is  10  inches,  and  the  area  of  a sector  of  this 
cncle  is  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a square  inch;  find  the  number  of 
seconds  in  the  arc  of  the  sector. 

10.  Assuming  that  the  circumference  of  a circle  is  -2r2-  times  the 
lameter,  express  the  area  of  a square  inscribed  in  a circle  as  a fraction 

°e  ,£e.area  °f  the  square  whose  side  equals  a quarter  of  the  circumference 
oi  the  same  -circle. 
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BOOK-KEEPING.— 40  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  of  which  must  be  either 
No.  1 or  No.  2.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first  five 
answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all 
of  equal  value , eight  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  P,  J . FitzGerald,  District  Inspector. 


1.  My  Assets  on  1st  January,  1898,  were : — Cash  on  hand, 
£37  14s.  8 d. ; Cash  at  Bank,  £185  7s. ; Goods,  £360  4s. ; due  by 
D.  Wenn  to  me,  £54  j Business  Premises,  valued  at  £500.  My  Lia- 
bilities are  : — Bill  payable,  No.  16,  due  28th  January,  £160;  I owe 
J.  Brown,  £60. 

£ s.  d, 

Jan.  2.  Sold  to  D.  Wenn,  Goods  . • . 160  4 0 

, 13.  Bought  of  M.  Finn,  Goods,  for  which  I paid  by 

cheque  . • • • 1^0  0 0 

„ 18.  Received  consignment  of  Goods  from  S.  King  to 

be  sold  at  his  risk  . 250  0 0 

„ „ Paid  Cash  for  carriage  of  this  consignment  . 3 6 0 

,,  20.  D.  Wenn,  having  compounded  with  his  Creditors, 
pays  13s.  4 d.  in  the  £.  1 receive  Cash, 

£142  16s.,  and  write  off'  the  balance  of  his 


account  as  a bad  debt. 

,,  28.  Retired  Bill  payable,  No.  16,  due  this  day  . 160 
,,  29.  S.  King’s  consignment  is  sold,  and  realized  as 
per  Sales  Book,  £270.  My  Commission,  at 
2-|  per  cent.,  is  £6  15s.  Remitted  S.  King 
balance  of  sale  of  Consignment  . .263 

„ 31.  I owe  L.  Woods  for  repairs  to  Warehouse  . 9 

Journalize  the  above  transactions. 


0 0 


5 0 

0 0 


2.  Journalize  the  following  ; — 

(a.)  Paid  into  Bank,  A.  Lincoln’s  Acceptance  for  Discount,  £lo0. 

Discount  charged,  15s, 

(6.)  Bank  advises  that  A.  Lincoln’s  Acceptance  has  not  been  taken 
up,  £150  ; charging  me  with  noting  charges,  Is.  6 d. 

(c.)  T.  Wilson’s  Acceptance  for  £160  is  protested,  and  I pay  the 
amount  to  save  his  honour.  . 

(d.)  My  Acceptance  to  W.  Wright  and  Co.  for  £401  10s.  6 • 1S 
returned  dishonoured,  with  notarial  charge  of  Is.  6a. 

3.  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Lennox  enter  into  Partnership.  Stuart  con- 

tributes £1,000,  and  Lennox  £1,500.  The  Nett  Profits  are  to  be  dividea 
in  proportion  to  the  capitals  of  the  Partners.  During  the  C0UIJ®  ° 
the  year  Stuart  has  drawn  £100  for  Private  Expenses,  and  Lennox  £ ■ 

The  Gross  Profits  for  the  year  are  £300.  Show  the  Capital  Accounts 
of  the  Partners  as  they  stand  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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The  following  is  the  Trial  Balance  of  J ohn 

Merchant’s  books 

: _ 

Appendix. 

Dr. 

Or. 

Sectionin. 
. V. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Exami- 

Cash 

. 670 

9 

6 

045 

10 

0 

nation 

Bank  . 

. 1,663 

5 

0 

320 

15 

0 

(Questions 

Goods  . 

. 1,100 

5 

0 

806 

15 

0 

Male 

and  Female 

Bills  Receivable 

. 323 

0 

0 

248 

0 

0 

Teachers. 

L.  Marsden 

95 

(i 

0 

95 

0 

0 

C’  and  B 

M.  Payton 

• 222 

0 

0 

182 

0 

0 

Papers. 

Clifton  and  Co. 

. 327 

10 

0 

361 

10 

0 

New  Pro- 

Bills payable  . 

. 100 

0 

0 

335 

0 

0 

gramme 

Capital 

. 

1,657 

10 

0 

A.  Brandon 

. 221 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

Discount 

1 

8 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Bad  debts 

5 

12 

6 

— 

Business  expenses 

50 

0 

0 

— 

£4,779 

10 

0 

4,779 

10 

0 

Value  of  Goods  unsold,  £396. 

Make  out  J.  Merchant’s  Balance  Sheet  from  the  above  particulars. 


5.  A small  trader  commences  business  with  £200.  Placing  £160  in 
Bank,  he  purchases  8 hogsheads  of  sugar,  at  £15  per  hhd.,  and  gives  a 
Bill  of  Exchange  in  settlement.  He  also  sells  7 hogsheads  at  a profit 
of  20  per  cent.,  taking  from  the  purchasers  an  Acceptance,  which  he 
discounts  at  6s.  2d.  discount  with  his  Bankers,  with  whom  he  lodges 
the  proceeds. 

Exhibit  these  transactions  in  the  form  of  J ournal  entries. 


6.  8tate  and  explain  the  transactions  of  which  the  following  are 
Journal  entries  : — 


June  1st.  £120,  Capital  Dr.  to  Bank 

” 2nd’  i l®p’  Bfi?k  ?r-f  -•}  To  Bills  receivable 
£2,  Piofit  and  Loss  Di.  J 

,,  3rd.  £100,  Bills  payable  Dr. — 

To  Cash 

„ Profit  and  Loss 
„ 4th.  £25,  Cash  Dr. 

£115,  Bad  Debts  Dr. 

7.  Journalize  ; — 


l To  J.  Smith 


£ 

120 

160 


99 

1 

140 


(a.)  Paid  W.  Joyce  for  extension  of  Premises, 
New  Shed,  as  per  contract 

Less  his  Debt  . . • 

(6.)  Shipped  50  tons  sheet  iron  to  P.  Smith, 
Copenhagen,  at  £8  per  ton 
Received  cheque  from  his  agent  . 

Less  Discount 

(c.)  Received  from  T.  Hodder  repayment  of 
Loan  : . 

Interest  agreed  upon 
(d.)  Took  up  my  acceptance  to  J.  Crowe 
Discount  deducted 
Paid  him  by  cheque 


186  0 0 
85  14  6 

400  0 0 
391  10  0 
8 10  0 

150  0 0 
2 0 0 
390  6 4 
4 -15  9 
385  10  7 
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Appendix. 

Section  ELI., 
V. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

and  Female 
Teachers 

Cl  and  B 
Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 
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8.  ( a ) W.  Wells,  who  has  owed  me  £100  for  3 years,  pays  me  now 
the  amount  of  his  Account,  with  £10  Interest. 

(b.)  H.  Gwynne,  who  owed  me  £50  at  opening  of  Books,  has  overpaid 
his  Account,  giving  me  £52  10s. 

Open  and  close  my  Accounts  with  Wells  and  Gwynne, 

9.  Consigned  to  C.  Cortez,  of  Oporto,  to  be  sold  by  him  on  my 
account : — 


Goods  invoiced  at  . 

Paid  freight  on  above  .... 

Received  Account  Sales  of  this  consignment, 
showing  net  gain  ... 

Received  from  0.  Cortez,  a cheque  on  Bank  of 
England  in  settlement  of  consignment 

His  Commission  .... 
Journalize  above  transactions. 


Ledger,  except  as  postings  from  the  Journal,  show  how  to  rectify  the 
following  errors : — 

(a.)  I have  Journalized  “ Cash  Dr.  to  Thos.  Smith,  £21  16s.,”  when 
the  amount  should  have  been  £22  16s. 

(6.)  I haTe  posted  £23  to  the  Dr.  side  of  Goods  and  to  the  Cr.  side 
of  J.  Jones,  instead  of  to  the  Cr.  side  of  Goods  and  to  the  Dr  side  of 
J.  Jones. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

450 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

85 

16 

8 

535 

16 

8 

13 

10 

0 

made  in  the 

(c.)  I have  posted  from  the  entry,  “Goods  Dr.  to  W.  Johnson,”  to 
the  right  hand  side  of  Goods  Account,  but  not  at  all  to  the  Account  of 
Johnson. 

(d.)  I have  posted  £30  to  the  Dr.  side  of  John  Browne’s  Account 
instead  of  to  the  Dr.  side  of  William  Brown’s  Account. 


AGRICULTURE.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.  B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  mi 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Kelly,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  are  the  means  of  securing  a proper  balance  in  the  farm  cart  1 
On  what  grounds  is  it  recommended  that  there  should  be  an  arrange- 
ment for  raising  and  lowering  the  front  of  the  cart  1 What  qualities 
should  a farm  cart  possess  1 

2.  Discuss  the  causes  that  prevent  the  healthy  growth  of  certain 
crops  even  when  there  is  sufficient  plant-food  in  the  soil.  What  crops 
are  thus  affected  1 

3.  State  what  you  know  of  gas  lime  as  a manure. 
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4.  What  advantages  are  claimed  for  alsike  clover  1 Describe  its  Appendix. 

stem,  leaves,  and  flowers.  Why  does  it  fail  on  dry  soils  1 Sectionm., 

5.  In  the  case  of  pigs,  what  qualities  are  indicated  respectively  by  .*  Y; 

smallness  of  bone,  coarse  shoulders,  plenty  of  hair,  rectangular  shape,  Ex-ami- 
short  white  head  with  turned  up  snout  % “atl0“ 

6.  Describe  two  experiments  illustrating  the  sensitiveness  of  milk  to  H __ 

impure  air.  How  do  you  account  for  the  bad  flavour  of  the  milk  of  anj^?j£iaie 
cows  fed  on  swede  turnips  'l  Teachers. 

7.  Describe  the  “ punch  bowl  ” system  of  training  fruit  trees.  What  c,  p^rs. 

kinds  of  trees  are  trained  on  this  system  ? — 

8.  Give  as  many  particulars  as  you  can  in  which  the  Irish  treatment  gramme!" 
of  flax  differs  from  that  adopted  in  other  countries. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  onions  as  regards  the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  the  after-cultivation,  varieties,  and  time  of  sowing. 

10.  In  what  kind  of  soils  is  it  recommended  to  plough  farmyard 
manure  fresh  into  the  ground  1 Explain  why  this  is  beneficial  to  such 
soils. 


THEORY  OF  METHOD.— 100  Marks. 

Male  Teachers. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twenty  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hughes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  an  outline  of  a Phonic  reading  lesson  in  the  early  steps  of 
teaching  to  read.  What  advantages  have  been  claimed  for,  and  what 
objections  have  been  urged  against,  the  system  ? 

2.  What  are  the  educational  advantages  of  Mental  Arithmetic?  Give 
specimens  of  exercises  in  this  branch  suitable  for  each  of  the  various 
classes. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  Education  and  Information1? 
Illustrate  your  answer  by  examples. 

I.  Whether  do  you  prefer  engraved  copies,  or  copies  set  by  the 
teacher  on  blackboard,  in  the  teaching  of  Writing  to  a senior  class'? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

5.  Explain  any  way  you  know  of  making  clear  to  the  eye  either  of 
the  following  processes  : — 

(a.)  | x f. 

(*■)  * * 2- 

6.  Show  how  you  would  give  a conception  of  scale  and  proportion  in 
map  drawing  to  young  children. 

7.  Write  notes  of  a first  lesson  on  Tenses,  or  Rivers. 
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Appendix.  g.  Give  an  outline  of  a lesson  in  Word-building  for  Infant  classes 
Section  ill.,  What  are  the  advantages  of  this  exercise  ? 

Y‘  9.  To  what  extent  are  Home  Lessons  useful  in  the  education  of 
Exami-  children?  Under  what  circumstances  may  they  become  injurious? 
Questions.  10.  Write  full  notes  for  the  explanation  of : — 


C1  Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


Statue  of  flesh — immortal  of  the  dead  ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  ! 

Posthumous  man  who  quitt’st  thy  narrow  bed,. 

And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence, 

Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning, 

When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning. 


Female 

Teachers. 


THEORY  OF  METHOD.— 100  Marks. 

Female  Teachers. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  oj  equal  value , twenty  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 


Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Hughes,  District  Inspector. 


1.  What  led  Frcebel  to  consider  that  very  young  children  should  be 

taught  to  draw  ? What  plan  did  he  adopt  to  make  it  practicable  and 
interesting  ? . 

2.  What  are  the  educational  advantages  of  Mental  Arithmetic . 
Give  specimens  of  exercises  in  this  branch  suitable  for  each  of  the 
various  classes.. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  Education  and  Information? 
Illustrate  your  answer  by  examples. 

4.  Whether  do  you  prefer  engraved  copies,  or  copies  set  by  the 
teacher  on  blackboard,  in  the  teaching  of  writing  to  a senior  class. 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

5.  Explain  any  way  you  know  of  making  clear  to  the  eye  either  of 
the  following  processes  : — 


(«•)  | X f. 

(&.)  i 4-  2. 


6.  Show  how  you  would  give  a conception  of  scale  and  proportion  in 
map  drawing  to  young  children. 

7.  Write  notes  of  a first  lesson  on  Tenses,  or  Rivers. 

8.  What  part  do  the  laying-tablets,  and  the  slats,  play  in  the 

Kindergarten  scheme?  . f 

9.  To  what  extent  are  home  lessons  useful  in  the  education  o 
children?  Under  what  circumstances  may  they  become  injurious  . 

10.  Write  full  notes  for  the  explanation  of — 


Statue  of  flesh — immortal  of  the  dead  ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  ! 

Posthumous  man,  who  quitt’st  thy  narrow  bed, 

And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence, 

Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning, 

When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning. 
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MECHANICAL  DRAWING.— 50  Marks.  g 

One  Lour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  ^ 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  ( 
for  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Craig,  District  Inspector.  a 

Special  Instructions. 


The  constructions  may  be  left  in  pencil,  provided  they  are  distinct 
and  neat,  and  that  the  construction  lines  are  shown.  They  must  be 
strictly  geometrical,  and  not  the  result  of  calculation  or  trial. 

A single  accent  (')  signifies  feet ; a double  accent  (")  inches. 


1.  Two  adjacent  sides  of  a parallelogram  are  3*75"  and  2 ’25"  and 
the  contained  angle =4-5°.  Construct  the  figure  and  trisect  it  by  lines 
drawn  from  a point,  anywhere  about  the  middle  of  the  longer  side. 

2.  Construct  an  equilateral  triangle  with  a side  of  3-5  and  inscribe 
within  it  three  equal  semicircles,  having  adjacent  diameters,  each  arc 
to  touch  two  sides  of  the  triangle. 

3.  Find  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  area  is  the  same  as  a triangle 
having  two  sides  of  2"  and  3”  which  include  an  angle  of  60°. 

4.  Determine  a circle  which  shall  pass  through  two  corners  of  the 
figure  ABCD,  diagram  No.  4 on  accompanying  sheet,  and  touch 
the  opposite  side. 

5.  On  a horizontal  line  CD,  3"  long,  construct  a Scale  of  Chords. 
Draw  EF,  long,  and  with  the  scale  construct  the  following  angles 
at  point  E ; — 

70°,  20°,  130°,  90°. 

3.  Construct  a triangle  equal  in  area  to  the  given  one  ABC,  diagram 
No.  6 on  accompanying  sheet,  and  having  DE  for  its  base. 

7.  Draw  the  figure,  diagram  No.  7 on  accompanying  sheet,  from  the 
given  dimensions, 

N.B. — No  marks  will  be  awarded  for  a reproduction  of  the  figures 
as  given. 

8.  Show  the  plans  and  elevations  of  the  following  points,  using  the 
same  ground  line  for  all ; — 

A,  3"  above  the  horizontal  plane,  1'8"  before  the  vertical  plane. 

B,  2"  above  the  horizontal  plane,  3’5"  behind  the  vertical  plane. 

C,  2‘5"  below  the  horizontal  plane,  4"  before  the  vertical  plane. 

D,  in  the  horizontal  plane,  2,5”  before  the  vertical  plane. 

9.  Determine  the  projections  of  a line,  AB,  3"  long, . which  is 
parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  and  1"  in  front  of  it ; its  extremities  being 
■5"  and  1*2"  respectively  above  the  horizontal  plane. 

10.  Draw  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a cube  of  2”  edge,  when  its  base 
is  horizontal  and  *5''  above  the  paper  ■ its  horizontal  edges,  making 
angles  of  30°  with  the  vertical  plane. 
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. Appendix. 
Section  III., 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


The  Diagrams  referring  to  Questions  4 and  6 are  to  be  carefully  pricked 
off  or  accurately  transferred  to  the  paper.  Failing  this,  Marks 
will  be  deducted. 


Male 

and  Female 

Teachers  jy 
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Appendix . 

Bection  III, 
V. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

and  Female 
Teachers. 

C1  Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme,. 


OBJECT  DRAW  LN G — OUTLINE. 

Instructions  to  Superintendents. 

The  Superintendent  will  place  in  front  of  the  Candidates  a folding 
easel  with  a blackboard  on  it.  The  objects  should  not  face  the 
Candidates  directly,  but  should  be  placed  a little  to  the  right  or  left 
of  them. 


OBJECT  DRAWING — OUTLINE. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  subject. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Craig,  District  Inspector. 

Instructions  to  Candidates. 

1.  A drawing  in  outline  of  the  objects  placed  before  you  is  to  be 
made  so  as  fairly  to  fill  the  paper  supplied. 

2.  No  ruling,  measuring,  squaring,  tracing,  or  use  of  instruments  is 
allowed.  All  central  and  guide  lines  must  be  drawn  freehand,  and  on 
no  account  be  ruled. 

The  pencil  may  be  held  between  the  eye  and  the  objects  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  their  apparent  relative  size. 


HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  ivill  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Morgan,  District  Inspector. 

(Dates  are  to  be  given  where  necessary.) 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  impeachment  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  and  its 
result. 

, 2.  What  events  gave  rise  to  the  war  with  Spain  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  George  II,  1 • 
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Appendix.  3,  What  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Parliament  held  in  the 
Section  m.,  year  following  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  1 

~ 4.  Give  some  details  of  the  campaign  by  which  the  conquest  of 

« Canada  was  achieved. 

5.  Describe  the  Gordon  Riots,  and  explain  their  origin. 

6.  What  were  the  enactments  of  the  penal  code  with  regard  to— 

(a)  Education  in  Ireland  ; 

(b)  Tenure  of  military  or  civil  office  1 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the  East  India  Company  and  its 
progress  during  the  time  of  Clive. 

8.  What  Parliamentary  reforms  in  England  were  effected  by  Lord 
Rockingham’s  second  ministry  ? 

9.  Enumerate  the  chief  articles  of  the  Treaty  by  which  England 
recognised  the  Independence  of  the  American  Colonies. 

10.  (a)  How  was  the  duration  of  Irish  Parliaments  prior  to  the 
reign  of  George  III.  regulated  ? 

(b)  What  change  was  effected  during  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Town  sh  end  1 


Questions. 

Male 

and  Female 
Teachers . 

C1  Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


FRENCH. — 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted , one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A,  R,  C,  D.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  firs * 
five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  payer  are 
all  of  equal  value,  eight  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Mokan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Wyse,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

C’etait  lui  qui,  un  jour  qu’Isabelle  etait  montee  au  sommet  de  la 
tour  demesuree  de  Seville,  appelee  la  Giralda,  pour  en  admirer 
l’etonnante  elevation,  et  pour  contempler  d’en  haut  les  rues  et  les 
maisons  de  la  ville,  semblables  a une  fourmiliere  a ses  pieds,  s’elanca 
sur  une  poutre  etroite  qui  debordait  des  creneaux  ; et,  pirouettant  sur 
un  seul  pied,  a l’extremite  de  cette  solive,  ex6cuta  des  prodiges  d’adresse 
et  d’audace  sur  1’abime  pour  plaire  a sa  souveraine,  sans  que  le  vertige 
de  la  mort  presente  troublat  ses  yeux  ou  intimidat  son  cceur.— 
Ohristophe  Colornb, 
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2.  Translate  into  English  : — Appendix 

La  mer  aussi  commemjait  k rouler  ses  presages.  Des  plantes  Seeti£n  111  - 
inconnues  flottaient  frequemment  sur  les  lames.  Les  unes,  disent  les  — 
historiens  de  cette  premiere  traversde,  6taient  des  plantes  marines  qui 
ne  croissent  que  sur  les  bas-fonds  voisins  des  rivages ; les  autres,  des  Questions, 
plantes  saxillaires  que  les  vagues  n’enlevent  qu’aux  rochers  ; les  autres, 
des  plantes  fluviales  ; quelques-unes,  fraichement  detach  ees  des  racines,  and  Female 
conservaient  la  verdure  de  leur  seve ; l’une  d’elles  portait  un  crabe  Ieachert- 
vivant,  navigateur  embarque  sur  une  touffe  d’herbe.  Ces  plantes  et  ces  C1  Papers, 
efcres  vivants  ne  pouvaient  pas  avoir  passe  beaucoup  de  jours  sur  Teau  Ne-^70 
sans  se  faner  et  sans  mourir. — Christophe  Colomb.  gramme. 


Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Telemaque,  ne  voyant  point  son  pere  Ulysse  parmi  tous  ces  rois, 
chercha  du  moins  des  yeux  le  divin  Laerte,  son  grand-p&re.  Pendant 
qu’il  le  cherchait  inutilement,  un  vieillard  venerable  et  plein  de  majeste 
s’avanca  vers  lui.  Sa  vieillesse  ne  ressemblait  point  a celle  des  liommes 
que  le  poids  des  annees  accable  sur  la  terre  ; on  voyait  seulement  qu’il 
avait  ete  vieux  avant  sa  mort : c’etait  un  melange  de  tout  ce  que  la 
vieillesse  a de  grave,  avec  toutes  les  graces  de  la  jeunesse. — Fenelon. 


4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(a.)  II  avait  beau  parler,  il  ne  pouvait  le  persuader. 

(6.)  II  s’en  faut  beaucoup  qu’il  soit  aussi  intelligent  que  son 
frere. 

(c.)  C’est  a qui  arrivera  le  premier. 

(d.)  II  parle  en  maitre. 


Section  C. 

■r).  Translate  into  French  : — 


Learning  of  all  kinds  was  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  ancient 
Irish,  especially  History,  Poetry,  and  Romantic  Tales.  Most  of  their 
lore  was  written  down  in  books ; for  after  the  time  of  St.  Patrick 
everything  that  was  considered  worthy  of  being  preserved  was 
committed  to  writing,  so  that  manuscripts  gradually  accumulated  all 
through  the  country. 

6.  Express  in  French  : — 

(a.)  If  they  are  late,  shall  we  wait  for  them  ? 

(b.)  That  poor  woman  broke  her  arm  last  week. 

(c.)  I will  write  to  them  both. 

(d.)  There  were  more  than  five  hundred  soldiers  killed  in  the 
battle. 


Section  I). 

7.  Distinguish  the  meanings  of  the  following  nouns,  according  as 
they  are  masculine  or  feminine  : — livre,  poele,  tour,  pendule. 

8..  State  the  rules  for  the  agreement  of  the  adjectives  : — nu,  feu, 


9.  Express  in  French  : — a wine-glass ; silk  stockings ; a gold  watch  ; 
two  francs  a pound  ; five  francs  a day. 

10.  Give  the  first  person  singular  of  the  future  simple,  and  of  the 
piesent  subjunctive  of ; — valoir , boire,  cueillir,  s’asseoir, 
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Appendix. 


IRISH. — 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

— ( N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted , one  at  least  from  each 

and  Female  Section — A,  B,  C.  D.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first 

Teachers.  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are 

c,  p™rs>  (dl  of  equal  value,  eight  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 


Seetlonlll., 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


New  Pro- 
gramme. 


Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Lehane,  District  Inspector. 


Section  A. 

1 .  Translate  into  Irish  : — 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  a prince,  who  was  both  wise  and  rich. 
One  evening  he  walked  out  alone  from  his  palace,  and  going  to  the 
highway  began  to  dig  a hole  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

When  the  hole  was  as  deep  as  he  wanted  he  placed  in  it  a package, 
and  then  laying  a large  stone  over  the  mouth  of  the  hole  returned  to 
his  palace. 


Section  B. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

CC  nubaipe  0 ill  oil  an  enum  no  mapban,  acc  a nubaipe  Scroti 
nac  maipeobcaine,  ‘ oip  ni  piop,’  ap  pi,  {nac  lonann  pae  ni  ajuf 
no  Chian agup  ip  i comaiple  ap  ap  cinn  Oilioll  agup  Sanb  .i. 
ponnac  namgean  cldip  no  cup  ina  cimcioll. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Do  cuain  mac  an  peaccaipe  imp  na  glum  c’acappa  ag  ceiceab 
poirii  na  conaib,  agup  cug  pe  pdtpgan  poipcil  peinmldimp  na  bd 
Slum  ap  an  leanb,  lonnup  gup  ihapb  no  lacaip  e,  agup  no  ceils 
pet  copaib  na  g-con  e. 

4.  Translate  into  English  ; — 

Ro  cuip  pionn  ceun  no  corhpac  piu,  agup  map  panganap  50 
Lacaip  an  comlamn  pin  ceinin  11a  maca  pin  puca,  cpioca,  agup 
cappa,  agup  pigneanap  cpi  caipn  m'ob  .1.  capn  na  g-ceannaib,  capn 
net  g-coppaib,  agup  capn  na  g-cum  apm  agup  emin. 

5.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Do  cuanmap  ap  peaepem  6 no  pligcib  map  caopcaib.  Do  cuain 
pe  puap  5na  aonup  ap  pliab  no  neunam  upnaigne. 

CC  Shaul,  epeun  pa  a b-puil  cu  ag  gepleanmuin  opm  ? Do  gleupap 
opm  cum  piubail.  11  d bimn  ag  gmrpaccaig  aip  a ceile, 
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Section  C. 

6.  Translate  into  English 

"Oo  bi  T ^5  Yan  "Ooriian  Tx>ip,  agup  do  hi  aon  injion  arhdin  aige, 
an  bean  ba  bpeagca  npeuc  ap  aep  ’na  ap  talarn.  T)o  bi  pe  pein 
as  cuicim  cum  aoipe,  agup  no  j eabb  50  'ociubpab  a injion  1 ^cleamnaf 
■oo’n  cean  peap  do  cuippeab  D’iapacc  aip  “ 'Gujjaip  D’eiueac  ” no 
“'CuKair  'D0  ceaD  emeac”  'oo  pab. 

7.  Translate  into  English  : — 

CCnnpan  cpean-aimpip  -oo  hi  teac-amandn  ’nna  corhnuibe  1 
n-Dunmop  1 gconnae  na  gaittirhe,  agup  cib  50  paib  null  mop 
0156  annpa’  gceob,  nfop  peuD  pe  rdop  mo  ’net  aon  pope  amain 
■D’pogtuim,  agup  bun  h-e  pin  an  Rogaipe  *Oub.  “Oo  geibeab  pe  euro 
riiaic  aipgi'o  6 na  naoimb  uaiple,  map  00  geibeab  plan  gpeann  ap. 

Section  D. 

8.  Parse  the  words  u’auuppa,  ag  ceiteab,  conaib,  papgab,  and 
rhapb,  which  occur  in  Question  3. 

9.  Decline  the  nouns  cuip,  obaip,  and  ppuu. 

10.  Give  the  different  meanings  of  the  possessive  pronoun  a.  Show 
by  examples,  using  a suitable  noun,  how  these  different  meanings  may 
be  distinguished. 


LATIN.— 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each 
Section  A , B,  C,  D.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first 
five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are 
all  of  equal  value , eight  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Connelly,  District  Inspector. 


Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Vere  fruor  semper  : vere  est  nitidissimus  annus. 

Arbor  habet  frondes,  pabula  semper  humus. 
Est  mihi  facundus  dotalibus  hortus  in  agris  : 
Aura  fovet,  liquidae  fonte  rigatur  aquae. 
Hunc  meus  implevit  generoso  flore  maritus, 
Atque  ait,  “ Arbitrium  tu,  dea,  floris  habe.” 
Saepe  ego  digestos  volui  numerare  colores, 

Nec  po.tui : numero  copia  maior  erat. 

Roscida  cum  prim um  foliis  excussa  pruina  est, 
Et  variae  radiis  intepuere  comae, 

Conveniunt  pictis  incinctae  vestibus  Horae, 
Inque  leves  calathos  munera  nostra  legunt, 
Pai'se  vere,  rigatur , numero. 
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2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Nam  domain  habuit  in  colle  Quirinali  Tamphilianam,  ab  avunculo 
hereditate  relictam,  cuius  amoenitas  non  aedificio,  sed  silva  constabat. 
Ipsum  enim  tectum,  antiquitus  constitutum,plus  salisquamsumptus  habe- 
bat ; in  quo  nihil  commutavit,  nisi  si  quid  vetustate  coactus  est.  Usus  est 
familia,  si  utilitate  iudicandum  est,  optima,  si  ..forma,  vix  medioeri. 
Namque  in  ea  erant  pueri  litteratissimi,  anagnostae  optimi  et  plurirai 
librarii,  ut  ne  pedissequus  quidem  quisquam  esset,  qui  non  utrumque 
horum  pulchre  facers  posset ; pari  modo  artifices  ceteri,  quos  cultus 
domesticus  desiderat,  apprime  boni. 

Parse  sumptus,  quid,  forma. 

Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Mane  erat  : excussus  somno  Tirynthius  hospes 
De  numero  tauros  sentit  abesse  duos, 

Nulla  videt  taciti  quaerens  vestigia  furti  : 

Traxerat  aversos  Oacus  in  antra  ferox  ; 

Cacus,  Aventinae  timor  atque  infamia  silvae, 

Non  leve  finitimis  hospitibusque  malum. 

Dira  viro  facies,  vires  pro  corpore,  corpus 
Grande,  pater  monstri  Mulciber  hujus  erat ; 

Proque  domo  longis  spelunca  recessibus  ingens, 

Abdita,  vix  ipsis  invenienda  feris. 

4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Arpineius  et  Junius,  quae  audierunt,  ad  legatos  deferunt.  Illi 
repentina  re  perturbati,  etsi  ab  hoste  ea  dicebantur,  non  tamen  negle- 
genda  existimabant,  maximeque  hac  re  permovebantur,  quod  civitatem 
ignobilem  atque  humilem  Eburonum  sua  sponte  populo  Romano  helium 
facere  ausam  vix  erat  credendum.  Itaque  ad  consilium  rem  deferunt, 
magnaque  inter  eos  exsistit  controversia.  Lucius  Aurunculeius  com- 
pluresque  tribuni  militum  et  primorum  ordinum  centuriones  nihil 
temere  agendum,  neque  ex  hibernis  injussu  Caesaris  discedendum 
existimabant. 

Section  C. 

5.  (a.)  Distinguish  between  the  meanings  of  the  following  words  in 
the  singular  and  in  the  plural  : — aedes , auxilium , impedimentum,  Indus, 
copia. 

(b.)  Give  the  perfect  participle  of  metior,  maneo,  mordeo,  adipiscor. 

6.  What  is  the  Latin  for — 

(a.)  two  by  two  ; 

( b .)  eight  times  ; 

(c.)  four  hundredth  ; 

(d.)  five  hundred  thousand  ; 

(e.)  thirty-three  miles'? 

7.  Explain  the  formation  and  meaning  of  frequentative,  inceptive,  and 
desiderative  verbs,  giving  an  example  of  each. 

8.  State  exactly  the  meaning  of  uterque,  uter,  quispiam,  quisque, 
quisquam  ; giving  an  example  of  the  use  of  each. 

9.  When  Jo  dum,  donee , quoad  ( = until)  take  the  indicative,  and 
when  the  subjunctive  mood  1 Giye  examples. 
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Section  D. 

10.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

On  the  following  days  meetings  of  the  Senate  were  held  outside  the 
city,  Pompey  brings  before  them  those  points  which  Scipio  had  already 
fully  explained.  He  praises  the  courage  and  the  determination  of  the 
Senate.  He  gives  a detail  of  his  forces  (stating)  that  he  had  ten  legions 
ready,  and  that  he  had  inquired  and  ascertained  that  the  soldiers  were 
disaffected  towards  Caesar,  and  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  either 
to  defend  or  follow  him. 


TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each.  m 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cromie,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Prove  that — 

cos  (A  - B)  = cos  A . cos  B + sin  A . sin  B where  A and  B are  each 
less  than  a right  angle. 

2.  Find  the  limits  between  which  A must  lie  if  sin  A + cos  A is 
positive. 

3.  Show  that  one  value  of  0,  which  satisfies  the  equation  2 tan  0 = cos  0, 
lies  between  0 and  30°. 


3 12 

I.  If  A + B + C — 180°,  and  if  sin  A=g,  sin  B= find  sin  C. 


5.  If 
then 


a sin  A + b sin  B + c sin  C=0, 
and  a cos  A + b cos  B + c cos  C=0, 


sin  (B  - C)  _ sin  (C  - A)  _ sin  (A  - B) 

a ~ b ~ c ' 

6.  In  the  right-angled  triangle  ABC  (C  being  the  right  angle),  show 

that  tan  2 A - sec  2 B=v  a. 

b — a 


7.  Show  that  cos  55°  4- cos  65°h-cos  175°  = 0. 

8.  Show  how  to  solve  a right-angled  triangle,  being  given — 

(1.)  The  hypotenuse  and  one  side, 

(2.)  The  hypotenuse  and  one  of  the  acute  angles. 

9.  Solve  the  equation — 

tan(0-^)_i 

tan(0+f2)  3 

10.  Express  sin  A + cos  B as  the  product  of  two  factors. 

g 2 
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VOCAL  MUSIC  (TONIC  SOL-FA).— 25  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  Jive  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1.  Write  and  explain  the  Standard  Scale  of  pitch. 

2.  Arrange  the  following  in  ascending  order  of  pitch,  beginning  with 
the  lowest r in  Key  B|? ; Pi  in  Key  E ; 1 in  Key  F : t in  Key  B; 
S1  in  Key  D. 

3.  State  how  the  mental  effects  of  tones  are  modified  by  (1)  high  and 
low  pitch,  and  by  (2)  quick  and  slow  movement. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  “ modes  of  the  scale  ” % 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  “ keytone  ” of  a tune  1 What 
by  Key  E \>  1 How  would  you  get  Key  E [ > from  a tuning  fork  ? 

6.  Name  the  following  intervals,  and  state  what  each  becomes  on 
inversion : — 

(a.)  (b.)  (c.)  (d.)  (e.) 

d1  t r1  s t 

1 r pi  1,  f 

7.  Give  the  order  of  accents  in  four  and  six  pulse  measures,  and 
state  what  is  the  mental  effect  of  each  of  these  measures. 

8.  Re-write  the  following,  halving  the  value  of  each  note  and  rest, 
and  give  the  time  names  of  the  passage  when  so  written  out : — 

{|d  : — ,r  | m.f  : s.l  | s : — | — l.s  | t : Id1  : — 1|} 

9.  Define  Doh's  place  in  the  scale. 

10.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  -.—Ritard,  Adagio , ^ Dal 
Segno,  M.  76. 


VOCAL  MUSIC  (STAFF  NOTATION).— 25  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  vcdue,  five  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 


1.  Write  the  following  passage  in  the  bass  clef  at  the  same  pitcli : 
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2.  After  each  of  the  following  time  signatures  write  one  note  (dotted 
if  necessary),  equal  in  time  value  to  a full  bar  : — 


3.  Add  time  signature  and  bar  lines  to  the  following : 


4.  Write  in  the  bass  clef  the  scales  of  E and  E|?  major,  placing  the 
necessary  sharps  and  flats  before  the  notes  requiring  them. 


5.  Write  above  the  note 


the  following  intervals 


a minor  sixth;  a perfect  fourth;  a major  seventh;  a minor  third;  a 
minor  second. 

6.  Write  in  treble  and  bass  clefs  the  signatures  of  the  following 
keys: — A[?,  B,  F. 

7.  Transpose  the  following  a minor  third  up.  Prefix  key  signature : — 


! t* 


H-i 1^-la-j 4 * gl-g-H— I ' 


8.  Write  in  full  the  words  indicated  by  the  following  contractions 
ancl  give  their  meaning  : — -ff,  rail.,  D.C. , ad  lib.,  sf. 

9.  Which  intervals  are  consonant  ? Which  dissonant  ? 

10.  Name  three  major  thirds  in  the  key  of  B. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND  HYGIENE. — 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B, — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector 
Mr.  Cox,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  uses  of  food?  Classify  food  substances 
consistently  with  your  answer. 

2.  By  what  different  names  is  nitrogenous  food  known  ? How  is  it 
acted  on  by  the  digestive  juices  ? 

3.  Describe  fully  the  preparation  of  Arrowroot  and  Tapioca  from 
theh  plant  stage  until  they  are  cooked. 
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4.  What  impurities  in  water  may  induce  the  following  diseases 
Dyspepsia,  dysentery,  goitre,  and  ague1? 

5.  Give  a brief  summary  of  Dr.  Hammond’s  experiments  on  alcohol  as 
a food. 

6.  How  is  Clear  Soup  made1? 

7.  What  is  Bile ? Where  is  it  formed1?  And  what  are  its  uses? 

8.  What  are  the  advantages  of  cooking  ? Describe  the  influence  on 
their  digestibility  of  cooking  eggs  in  different  ways. 

9.  Give  hints  for  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth  ■ and  mention  the 
injurious  effects  of  imperfect  mastication. 

' 10.  What  are  the  leading  principles  which  should  guide  one  in  cooking 
for  the  sick  ? 


MANUAL  TRAINING.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Headen,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Discuss  the  utility  of  Sloyd  as  a means  of  training  the  senses. 

2.  How,  and  to  what  extent,  does  Manual  Training  promote  the 
educational  work  of  the  school? 

3.  Classify  in  order  (a)  the  Kindergarten  Gifts,  and  (6)  the  Kinder- 
garten Occupations ; and  explain  the  principles  upon  which  the  division 
into  Gifts  and  Occupations  is  based. 

4.  What  branches  in  our  Results  Programme  (Kindergarten  ex- 
cluded) may  be  regarded  as  training  the  hand  and  eye?  How  far  do 
these  differ  from  Sloyd  in  educational  purpose  and  result? 

5.  “The  corner  stone  of  the  Kindergarten  and  of  the  Manual 
Training  School  is  Object  Teaching.”  Discuss  this  statement  and 
point  the  argument  it  contains. 

6.  Describe  briefly  the  forms  of  Manual  Training  suitable  for  primary 
schools  ; and  state,  with  reasons,  which  one  you  consider  best  adapted 
for  a rural  national  school  in  Ireland. 

7.  Should  Measuring  and  Weighing  form  part  of  the  elementary 
school  course?  If  so,  give  reasons,  and  specify  the  apparatus  required, 
and  the  progressive  exercises  you  would  recommend. 

8.  What  are  the  first  means  at  the  disposal  of  a child  for  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  outward  world  ? What  argument  does  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  advance  for  Kindergarten? 

9.  “ Practical  teaching  of  Hand -craft  is  based  upon  models  for  imita- 
tion.” Sketch  one,  describing  it  in  detail,  and  giving  its  dimensions. 

10.  What  is  the  special  purpose  and  advantage  of  Paper- folding  as 
an  occupation  in  Kindergarten? 
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SPELLING  AND  PUNCTUATION. 


Appendix. 


Passage  for  Dictation. 


Section  III., 
V. 


y.B. — The  Superintendent,  when  reading  this  passage , will  bear  in  mind  Ex*mi- 
that , as  the  candidate  is  expected  to  punctuate  it  properly,  the  Questions 
various  stops  should  not  be  named. 


Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Welply,  District  Inspector. 


Male 

and  Female 
Teachers. 

C1  Papers. 


Through  the  perpetual  twilight,  tall  columnar  trunks  in  thick  profusion  NewPro- 
grew  from  a floor  chequered  with  lights  and  shadows.  Each  shaft  of  eramm0. 
the  forest  rose  to  a preternatural  height,  the  many  branches  inter- 
mingling in  the  space  above,  to  form  a stately  canopy.  Foliage,  flowers, 
and  fruit  of  colossal  luxuriance,  strange  birds,  beasts,  griffins,  and 
chimeras  in  endless  multitudes,  the  rank  vegetation  and  fantastic  zoology 
of  a fabulous  world,  seemed  to  decorate  and  to  animate  the  serried  trunks 
and  pendent  branches,  while  the  shattering  symphonies  of  the  organ 
suggested  the  rushing  of  the  wind  through  the  forest — now  the  full 
diapason  of  the  storm,  and  now  the  gentle  cadence  of  the  evening 
breeze. 


Internally,  the  church  was  rich  beyond  expression.  All  that  opulent 
devotion  could  devise,  in  wood,  bronze,  marble,  silver,  gold,  precious 
jewellery,  or  sacramental  furniture,  had  been  profusely  lavished.  The 
penitential  tears  of  centuries  had  incrusted  the  whole  interior  with  their 
glittering  stalactites.  Divided  into  five  naves,  with  external  rows  of 
chapels,  but  separated  by  no  screens  or  partitions,  the  great  temple 
forming  an  imposing  whole,  the  effect  was  the  more  impressive,  the 
vistas  almost  infinite  in  appearance.  The  wealthy  citizens,  the  twenty- 
seven  guilds,  the  six  military  associations,  the  rhythmical  colleges, 
besides  many  other  secular  or  religious  sodalities,  had  their  own  chapels 
and  altars.  Tombs  adorned  with  the  effigies  of  mailed  crusaders  and 
pious  dames  covered  the  floor,  tattered  banners  hung  in  the  air,  the 
escutcheons  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  an  order  typical  of  Flemish  industry, 
but  of  which  emperors  and  kings  were  proud  to  be  the  chevaliers, 
decorated  the  columns. 


NEEDLEWORK— .100  Marks. 

Time  allowed,  seven  hours. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Miss  Prendergast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 


Female 

Teachers. 


Sewing  (40  Marks). 

As  a test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  candidate  will  have  to  execute, on 
material  supplied  by  Superintendent,  a specimen  of  each  of  the  following 
stitches : — hemming , top-sewing  (a  seam,  top  sewn  on  one  side  and 
hemmed  down  on  the  other),  stitching,  running  (a  seam,  run  and  felled, 
and  a tuck),  one  buttonhole , barred  at  each  end  ; sewing  on  gathers 
(also  known  as  “ stocking  on  ”)  ; one  inch  of  each  stitch  will  suffice  as 
sample,  and  candidate  will  do  well  not  to  exceed  the  amount  men- 
tioned, as,  by  increasing  it,  she  will  encroach  upon  the  time  required 
for  other  branches  of  this  subject.  A small  patch  (about  14  inches 
square)  is  to  be  tacked  on,  and  sewn  round  one  quarter  of  the  outer,  and 
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one  quarter  of  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  complete  one  quarter  of  the  patch, 
and  include  one  corner.  Also,  a small  gusset  is  to  be  set  in,  as  if  for  a 
man’s  shirt,  top-sewn  (from  the  wrong  side)  up  the  two  sides  of  the 
triangle,  stitched  across  its  fold,  and  hemmed  down  at  back.  This 
gusset  is  to  be  inserted  at  end  of  run-and-fell  seam,  which  should  be 
worked,  for  the  purpose,  some  way  from  the  edge  of  the  material. 
Candidate’s  examination  number  is  to  be  plainly  marked  on  an  unworked 
portion  ot  the  specimen. 

Knitting  and  Darning  (20  Marks). 

Candidate,  having  provided  herself  with  a piece  of  knitting  in 
progress,  viz.  : — the  leg  of  a grown  person’s  stocking,  with  thickened 
heel  commenced  (which  stocking  may  be  of  reduced  size,  if  preferred) 
is  required  to  turn  and  complete  this  heel  in  presence  of  Superintendent, 
picking  up  stitches  for  foot,  and  knitting  three  or  four  rounds  of  it, 
beginning  the  narrowing  for  instep.  The  stocking  should  have  securely 
sewn  to  it  a label  about  one  inch  wide  and  one-and-a-half  inches 
long,  clearly  marked  with  candidate’s  examination  number.  Before 
beginning  to  turn  the  heel  of  the  stocking,  candidate  will  present  it  to 
Superintendent,  to  be  marked  by  him.  She  should  be  specially  careful 
not  to  neglect  doing  this. 

Superintendent  will  supply  candidate  with  a small  piece  of  stocking- 
web,  which,  for  convenience  of  working,  she  can  tack  (right  side  down) 
upon  paper,  cutting  a square  out  of  the  middle  of  the  paper  to  enable 
her  to  see  the  progress  of  the  darn  upon  the  right  side  as  she  works 
upon  the  wrong.  She  is  to  darn  a round  hole,  not  smaller  than  a six- 
pence, or  larger  than  a shilling,  running  in  each  direction  to  lialf-an-inch 
beyond  the  hole,  and  leaving  short  loops  for  shrinkage.  Candidate  will 
also  be  given  a square  of  coarser  web,  which  she  will  cut  across,  prepare, 
and  tack  on  paper,  joining  the  two  strips  together  to  the  length  of 
an  inch  by  grafting. 

Specimens  of  knitting,  darning,  and  grafting  are,  when  finished,  to 
be  attached,  by  a few  strong  stitches,  to  the  specimen  of  sewing. 

Cutting-out  and  Dressmaking  (40  Marks). 

Paper  for  cutting-out  will  be  supplied.  Cntting-out  specimens  are  to  be 
tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread ; no  pins  a, re  to  he  left  in  them. 
Candidate  will  be  required  to  cut  out  two  articles,  viz.,  a man’s  shirt 
and  a baby’s  first  shirt.  The  man’s  shirt  is  to  be  cut  to  the  following 
measurements: — Neck,  14  inches;  length  of  yoke,  17  inches  ; length  of 
front  shoulder,  inches ; sleeve  (including  cuff),  23  inches ; half-size 
of  arm-hole,  9 inches ; back  length,  35  inches ; front-length,  33  inches. 
Each  article  is  to  be  marked  with  examination  number. 

In  dressmaking,  candidate  is  required  to  cut  out  bodice  and  sleeves 
for  grown  person  to  the  following  measurements: — Neck,  14  inches; 
bust,  35  inches;  waist,  22  inches;  front  length,  12-|  inches  (if  this 
measure  be  taken  from  back  of  neck  it  will  be  1 8 inches) ; back-length, 
15  inches;  cross  back,  5-|  inches;  hip,  40  inches;  length  of 
sleeve,  23  inches  ; length  of  elbow,  1 4 inches ; bend,  1 0-^  inches ; top 
of  sleeve,  19  inches;  cuff,  8^  inches.  Pattern  is  to  be  tacked  together. 
One-half  of  bodice  and  one  sleeve  will  be  taken  as  a sufficient  test. 

Candidate  is  requested  to  comply  as  exactly  as  possible  with  all 
requirements  mentioned  above,  as  neglect  of  these  instructions  may 
lessen  the  value  of  her  work. 
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VI.  — Questions  set  to  Candidates  for  Second  Division  of 
Third  Class. 


PENMANSHIP.— 50  Marks. 
Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Keith,  District  Inspector. 
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Transcribe : — 

Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array 
To  Surrey’s  camp  to  ride  ; 

He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  band 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand, 

And  Douglas  gave  a guide. 

The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 

But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu  ; — 

“ Though  something  I might  plain,”  he  said 
“ Of  cold  respect  to  si  ranger  guest, 

Sent  hither  by  your  King’s  behest, 

While  in  Tantallon’s  towers  I stayed.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


He  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  both  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  who  were  elected  members  of 
the  National  Institute  of  France.  All  men  of  learning  and  science 
were  his  cordial  friends;  and  such  was  the  influence  of  his  mild 
character,  and  perfect  fairness  and  liberality,  even  upon  the  pretenders 
to  these  accomplishments,  that  he  lived  to  disarm  even  envy  itself,  and 
died,  we  verily  believe,  without  a single  enemy. 

Lord  Jeffrey. 


SPELLING  AND  PUNCTUATION.— 40  Marks. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Welply,  District  Inspector. 

No  estimate  of  Shakespeare’s  genius  can  be  adequate.  In  knowledge 
of  human  character,  hi  wealth  of  humour,  in  depth  of  passion,  in  fertility 
of  fancy,  and  in  soundness  of  judgment  he  has  no  rival.  It  is  true  of 
him,  as  of  no  other  writer,  that  his  language  and  versification  adapt 
themselves  to  every  phase  of  sentiment,  and  sound  every  note  in  the 
scale,  of  felicity.  Some  defects  are  to  be  acknowledged,  but  they  sink 
into  insignificance  when  measured  by  the  magnitude  of  his  achievement. 
Sudden  transitions,  elliptical  expressions,  mixed  metaphors,  indefensible 
verbal  quibbles,  and  fantastic  conceits  at  times  create  an  atmosphere  of 
obscurity.  The  student  is  perplexed,  too,  by  obsolete  words,  and  by 
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some  hopelessly  corrupt  readings.  But  when  the  whole  of  Shake- 
speare’s vast  work  is  scrutinised  with  due  attention,  the  glow  of  his 
imagination  is  seen  to  leave  few  passages  wholly  unillunnned.  Some 
of  his  plots  are  hastily  constructed  and  inconsistently  developed,  but 
the  intensity  of  the  interest  with  which  he  contrives  to  invest  the 
personality  of  his  heroes  and  heroines  triumphs  over  halting  or 
digressive  treatment  of  the  story  in  which  they  have  their  being. 
Although  he  was  versed  in  the  technicalities  of  stagecraft,  he  occasion- 
ally disregarded  its  elementary  conditions.  But  the  success  of  his 
presentments  of  human  life  and  character  depended  little  on  his 
manipulation  of  theatrical  machinery.  His  unassailable  supremacy 
springs  from  the  versatile  working  of  his  insight  and  intellect,  by 
virtue  of  which  his  pen  limned  with  unerring  precision  almost  every 
gradation  of  thought  and  emotion  that  animates  the  living  stage  of  the 
world. 


GRAMMAR.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

yj  B —In  addition  to  the  questions  in  Parsing  and  Analysis,  namely , 
Aros  1 and  2,  which  are  compulsory,  only  three  questions  an 
to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  Parsiny 
and  Analysis  and  the  fast  three  other  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twelve 
marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 

1 If  to  the  city  sped — what  waits  him  there  1 

To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share.  ; 

To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combine 
To  pamper  luxury  and  thin  mankind  ; 

To  see  those  joys  the  sons  of  pleasure  know 
Extorted  from  his  fellow  creature’s  woe. 

E’en  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 

And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done. 

E’en  now,  methivJcs,  as  pondering  here  I stand, 

I see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 

Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse,  instead 
of  a word  given,  one  substituted  for  it.) 

2.  Give  a complete  analysis  of  the  following  sentence 

A bill  of  mortality  is  an  unanswerable  argument  for  a Providence. 

3.  Correct  (giving  reasons)  or  justify  the  following  expressions 

(a.)  I fear  that  I will  not  be  successful.  _ 

lb.)  Ambition  is  one  of  those  passions  that  is  never  satisfied. 

(e.)  Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works. 

(d.)  There  let  him  lay. 

i.  Frame  sentences  to  illustrate  the  use  as  (1)  adjectives,  (2)  pronouns 
of : this,  that,  some,  any. 
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5.  Enumerate,  with  examples,  the  various  uses  of  the  verb  Do,  as  an 


auxiliary. 

6.  Define  the  following  : — (1)  Inseparable  Preposition  ; Conjunctive 
Adverb ; (3)  Strong  Verb  ; and  give  two  examples  of  each. 

7.  Opposite  each  of  the  following  affixes  : — dom , ee,  ist , fy,  tide , 
write  the  meaning  or  force ; and  at  least  two  examples  of  the  use 
of  each. 

8.  Distinguish  the  prefix  a,  according  as  it  is  of  English,  Latin,  Greek 
origin ; and  give  examples  of  each. 

9.  Mention  the  different  methods  by  which  the  Gender  of  Nouns  is 
distinguished  in  English ; and  give  at  least  three  examples  of  each 


method. 

10.  Write  down,  in  a column,  opposite  each  of  the  following  verbs, 
its  past  participle  : — swim,  thrust,  drive,  swell,  ride,  lay,  seek,  knit, 
stick,  seethe,  string,  wind. 
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ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.— 50  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 
N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  attempted. 
Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Rivers. 

2.  Newspapers,  and  their  Influence. 

3.  Instinct  in  Animals. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — One  of  the  map-drawing  questions  is  compulsory.  In  addition 
to  it  only  four  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  answer  to  the  map-drawing  question  and 
the  first  four  other  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , fourteen  marks  being 
assigned  to  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ireland,  showing  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  mountain  ranges  and  general  draii  age  system  of  Ulster. 

2.  Mark  as  accurately  as  possible,  on  the  map  supplied  to  you, 
Morecambe  Bay,  Solent,  Carmarthen  Bay,  St  David’s  Head,  Beachy 
Head,  Lundy  Island ; the  mouths  of  the  Mersey,  Bristol  Avon,  and  Tees ; 
and  the  maritime  counties  of  Kent,  Glamorgan,  and  Carnarvon. 

3.  What  were  the  foreign  possessions  of  Spain  before  the  recent 
Spanish  American  war  1 

4.  Give,  in  the  form  of  concise  notes  for  a class-lesson,  all  your 
reasons  for  concluding  (a)  that  the  earth  is  round  ; (b)  that  it  rotates ; 
and  (c)  that  it  revolves  round  the  sun  with  its  axis  inclined  to  the  plane 
of  its  orbit. 
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5.  Name  the  principal  commercial  ports  on  the  Baltic  Sea  and  its 
inlets.  What  are  the  chief  exports  of  Norway  and  Sweden  1 

6.  Name  the  principal  centres  of  the  linen  and  silk  industries  in  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

7.  Where  are  Trent,  Herat,  Tokay,  Ascension,  Canea,  Havannah 
Bantam  'l  For  what  are  the  first  three  noted  1 

8.  The  meredian  altitude  of  the  sun  is  observed,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  to  be  50°  on  the  21st  June.  Find  the  latitude  of  the  place 
of  observation,  showing  your  method  of  calculation  by  means  of  a 
diagram. 

9.  State  exactly  the  form  of  government  established  in  Mexico 
Egypt,  Bulgaria,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

10.  Name  and  give  the  exact  position  of  the  principal  commercial 
ports  of  the  United  States 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— 70  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fourteen  marks  being 
allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McAlister,  District  Inspector. 

1.  “In  these  books  Alfred  gave  to  his  people  in  their  own  tongue  the 
best  existing  works  on  history,  geography,  and  philosophy.”  What 
works  are  here  referred  to,  and  from  what  sources  were  they  derived  1 

2.  Describe,  as  fully  as  you  can,  the  “ Faerie  Queene  ” with  reference 
to  both  plan  and  metre. 

3.  Sketch  briefly  the  life  of  Thomas  Moore. 

4.  The  literary  life  of  Shakespeare  has  been  divided  into  four  periods ; 
define  them  with  dates,  and  name  some  of  the  works  produced  in  each. 

5.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following  works  : — 

(a.)  “The  Hind  and  the  Panther.” 

(b.)  “ Progress  of  Poesy.” 

(c.)  “ She  Stoops  to  Conquer.” 

(d.)  “Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace.” 

(e.)  “ The  Excursion.” 

(/.)  “ Manfred.” 

( g .)  “ House  of  Fame.” 

6.  Name  two  of  the  principal  works  of : — 

(a.)  Bacon. 

(b.)  Pope. 

(c.)  Scott. 

(d.)  Macaulay. 

(e.)  Tennyson. 

And  describe  any  one  of  the  works  you  name. 

7.  Quote  the  passages  in  which  Milton  alludes  to  : — 

(a.)  The  Greek  drama. 

(6.)  The  English  drama. 

(c.)  Chaucer. 
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8 Comment  on  the  words  italicised  in  the  following  lines,  and  com- 
plete the  couplets  in  which  the  lines  occur  : — 

(a.)  Where  Cory  don  and  Thyrsis  met. 

(b.)  And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound. 

(C.)  ’Less  Philomel  will  deign  a song. 

(d.)  With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt. 

(e.)  And  of  those  daemons  that  are  found. 

(/.)  The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight. 

(g.)  Sometimes  with  secure  delight. 

9.  Enumerate  the  companions  of  Mirth  and  Melancholy  as  invoked 
by  Milton. 

10.  Complete  the  couplets  in  which  the  following  lines  occur,  and 
annotate  the  words  italicised  : — 

(a.)  “ And  filled  each  -pause  the  nightingale  had  made.” 

(b.)  “ With  aspen  boughs  and  flowers  and  fennel  gay.” 

/c.)  “ But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade .” 

\d.)  “ Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between.” 

(e.)  “ Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around.” 

(/.)  “ As  ocean  sweeps  the  laboured  mole  away.” 

(y.)  “ The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest.” 
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ARITHMETIC. — 100  Marks. 

Male  Teachers. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

bf  p. Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 

only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each.  Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  work  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McEnery,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Find  the  decimal  equivalent  to  the  fractional  expression — 

*xlli 

2.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  56448,  and  then  by  inspection  say  what 
additional  factor  multiplied  into  56448  will  make  a perfect  square. 
What  is  the  square  root  of  39f-§. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  stock  1 If  3|-  per  cent,  stock  is  purchasable 
at.  87^,  what  annual  income  can  I secure  by  investing  £4,380  16s.  8 d. 
in  it,  after  paying  g per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money  for  brokerage  ? 

4.  A can  beat  B by  5 yards  in  a 100  yards  race,  and  B can  beat  C 
by  10  yards  in  a 200  yards  race.  By  how  many  yards  can  A beat  C 
in  a 400  yards  race  ? 

5.  State  how  you  determine  the  position  of  the  point  in  dividing  one 
decimal  bv  another.  As  an  example,  divide  4'375  by  62-5  and  also 
by  -0000625. 

6.  What  is  the  least  number  that  must  be  added  to  1760  so  that  the 
sum  may  be  divisible  by  7,  11,  and  13,  respectively  1 
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7.  Give  the  substance  of  a lesson  intended  to  explain  and  illustrate 
ratio  and  proportion. 

8.  If  the  interest  on  £120  for  5 years  be  £24,  in  what  time  at  the 
same  rate  will  £480  10s.  amount  to  £672  14s.1? 

9.  A person  selling  apples  at  the  rate  of  three  for  a penny  gains  5 
per  cent.,  find  the  gain  or  loss  per  cent,  when  25  are  sold  for  6d 

10.  If  a person  gives  £255  5s.  in  exchange  for  a bill  of  £280  15s.  6 d., 
due  a year  hence,  at  what  rate  per  cent,  is  he  discounting  the  bill  1 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 


Female  Teachers. 


Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


N.B.—  -Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each.  Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  work  should  be  given . 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McEnery,  District  Inspector. 


1.  State  and  explain  the  rule  for  the  addition  of  vulgar  fractions. 

2.  Thirty  men  do  f of  a piece  of  work  in  12  days,  working  8 hours 
a day ; in  how  many  days  of  8 hours  each  will  f of  the  same  piece  of 
work  be  done  if  the  30  men  work  for  one  day  and  half  this  number  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time  1 

3.  What  sum  of  money  must  be  invested  in  the  3-^  per  cent,  stock  at 
93^-  to  secure  an  income  of  £100  a year? 

4.  Distinguish  between  discount  and  interest.  If  the  discount  on  a 
sum  of  money  due  six  months  hence  at  4^  per  cent,  is  £7  19s.  3d.,  find 
the  sum. 

5.  State  and  explain  the  rule  for  finding  the  gain  or  loss  per  cent., 
being  given  the  cost  price  and  the  selling  price. 

6.  A grocer  buys  some  goods,  of  which  he  retails  | at  a gain  of  5 per 
cent.,  £ at  a gain  of  10  per  cent.,  and  the  remainder  at  a gain  of  20  per 
cent.,  the  whole  of  his  sales  amounting  to  £67  15s. ; find  the  price  at 
which  he  bought  them. 


7 Simplify  • g)  + (J-5  • 3)  + (^4  : f_l) 
p y (t  °f  41)  + (32  x ■§)  - (1  -J-Tff) 

8.  Find  the  greatest  number  which  will  divide  17,260  and  16,039, 
leaving  remainders  5 and  2 respectively.  Prove  the  process  employed 

9.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  decimals  and  distinguish  between 
them. 

w „ *321  x -321  - -179  x -179  „ 

Find  the  value  of -321  - T79 °*  *** ' 


10.  Work  the  following  sum  by  the  unitary  method,  and  by  the  rule 
of  three ; and  show  why  it  is  of  advantage  to  be  acquainted  with  both 
methods  : — 

If  the  carriage  of  10  cwts.  14  lbs.  for  79-];  miles  cost  £7  17s.  6 d., 
what  will  it  cost  to  have  1 cwt.  1 qr.  conveyed  the  same  distance? 
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ALGEBRA.— 80  Marks. 

Male  Teachers. 

Two  hours  ancl  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 

only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  sixteen  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  M‘Clintock,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Solve  the  equation — 


2x-  1 L /5 
2x  + 1 2 \ x 


6#4  _ qxs  _ 26a;2  + 7x  + 20  . , 

2-  Muce  6a*  + ^-54^  + 11^+61) t0  lts  lowest  terms- 

3.  Extract  the  square  root  of — 

a^  - 2x3y  - 2 x3z  + x2y2  + x2z2  + ix2yz  - 2 xy2z  - 2 xyz2  + y2z2. 

4.  Resolve  into  elementary  factors — 

(1.)  (a  + b-c)2-a2  + b2-c2. 

(2.)  2xs  + 3 x2y  -2x—  3 y. 

The  work  is,  in  each  case,  to  be  set  forth  in  due  sequence,  so  as  to 
indicate  the  reason  of  the  process. 

5.  Solve  the  equations — 

3(#  + y)  - 2 (y  — x)  = 2(3#  + 4 y)  - 67, 

x + Sy  x x + y . 

3 5 = -2“  + 1*- 

6.  A train  starts  from  Belfast  to  Clones  at  8 a.m.,  and  another  leaves 
Clones  for  Belfast  on  the  same  day  at  9.30  a.m. ; the  former  travels  at 
the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour,  and  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  22£  miles  an 
hour.  At  what  distance  from  Clones  will  they  meet ; the  distance 
between  the  two  towns  being  64^  miles'? 

7.  Show  that  a fraction  ^ may  be  divided  by  an  integer  c by  multi- 
plying the  denominator  by  c. 

8.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  one-fiftli  of  their  sum  is  equal  to 
three  times  their  difference,  and  if  five  times  the  greater  be  diminished 
by  twice  the  less,  the  remainder,  plus  20,  is  equal  to  twice  the  sum  of 
the  numbers. 


9.  Find  the  Least  Common  Multiple  of — 

4#2  - 9,  6#2  - 5x  — 6,  and  4#3  + 4#2  - 

10.  Express  in  its  simplest  form — 


9x  - 0, 


1 + x 4x 


(f 


8# 


X 1 -i-  X2  1 - 


1 

T + 


-;M('*rf)(‘-if.)} 
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Appendix. 

Section  II  £„ 
VI. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

C2  Papers. 


ALGEBRA.— 80  Marks. 

Female  Teachers. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , sixteen  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 


Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McClintock,  District  Inspector. 


1.  A person  who  has  ,£8,000  employs  a portion  of  the  money  in 
building  a house.  One-fourth  of  the  money  which  remains  he  invests 
at  4 per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  other  three-fourths  at  6 per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  from  these  investments  he  obtains  an  income  of  £330. 
What  was  the  cost  of  the  house  % 

2.  Find  the  Greatest  Common  Measure  of— 

a®  — a3  — 4 a2  - 3a  - 2 and  5a4  — 3a2  — 8a -3. 

3.  Extract  the  square  root  of — 

x 4 - 2 xsy  + 2a;3  + x2y2  - 4 x2y  + x2  + 2 xy2  - 2 xy  + y2. 

4.  Solve  the  equations — 

(a.)  J (as  - i)  - 4 (ix  + 1)  = — i- 10. 

a b 2c  (a  + b-x) 

^ x - c x + c~  x2  — c2 

5.  Solve  the  equations — 

4(y-s)  = 7 + l(»  + y). 

5a;  - y — 1 8 

x + y ~ 5* 

6.  A bag  contained  £5  in  shillings  and  half-crowns ; after  18  shillings 
and  4 half-crowns  had  been  taken  out  it  was  found  that  twice  as  many 
shillings  as  half-crowns  were  left.  How  many  were  there  of  each  at 
first? 


7.  Solve  the  equation— 


2a; + 1 
4 


2(«-7i) 


16 

2x  - 3* 


8.  Resolve  into  simplest  factors — 

(a.)  2i is  + 3y2  -2 y-  3. 

(6.)  x5-xs  — x2+l. 

The  work  is  to  be  set  forth  in  due  sequence  in  each  case,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  reason  of  the  process. 

9.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  any  multiples  of  A and  B is  divisible  by 
all  the  common  divisors  of  A and  B. 


10.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form — 

/ 1 1 \ x (x-l)2(x+l) 

\ x4  -xs  — x+1  x4  + x3  - x — 1 / 2 
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Appendix. 

Section  HI., 
YE. 

Exami- 
nation 
Questions. 

Male 
Teachers 

C2  Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 

N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted , of  which  three  must  be  in 
Section  A and  two  in  Section  B.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  Jirst  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  fourteen  marks  being  assigned 
to  each. 

Only  geometrical  solutions  will  be  accepted. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cussen,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Divide  a given  straight  line  into  two  segments,  so  that  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  line  and  one  segment  may  be  equal 
to  the  square  on  the  other  segment. 

2.  Prove  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  on  two  lines  is  equal  to 
the  rectangle  contained  by  their  sum  and  their  difference. 

3.  Give  a geometrical  proof  of  the  formula — 

a(a  + b)=a2  +ab, 

where  a and  b are  any  two  straight  lines. 

4.  Prove  that  parallelograms  on  the  same  base  and  between  the  same 
parallels  are  equal  in  area. 

5.  If  one  angle  of  a triangle  be  greater  than  another  angle,  the  side 
which  is  opposite  the  greater  angle  is  greater  than  the  side  which  is 
opposite  to  the  less. 

6.  Prove  by  a direct  demonstration  that  if  two  triangles  have  two 
sides  of  one  respectively  equal  to  two  sides  of  the  other,  but  the  base 
of  one  greater  than  the  base  of  the  other,  the  angle  contained  by  the 
sides  of  that  which  has  the  greater  base  is  greater  than  the  angle  con- 
tained by  the  sides  of  the  other. 

Section  B. 

7.  If  in  the  figure  of  Euclid  I.  47  three  triangles  be  formed  by  joining 
the  adjacent  corners  of  the  squares,  prove  that  each  of  these  triangles 
is  equal  in  area  to  the  original  right-angled  triangle. 

8.  Bisect  a given  triangle  by  a straight  line  drawn  from  a given 
point  in  one  of  its  sides. 

9.  Given  the  difference  of  two  lines  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  : 
find  the  lines. 

10.  ABCD  is  a quadrilateral  whose  opposite  angles,  B and  D,  are 
right,  and  AD,  BC  produced  meet  in  E,  Prove  AE  • DE==BE  * CE. 

P 


GEOMETRY.— 70  Marks. 

Male  Teachers. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 
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VI. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

CB  Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


GEOMETRY.— 70  Marks. 

Female  Teachers. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


N.JB. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted , of  which  three  must  be  from 
Section  A.,  and  two  from  Section  B. 

Only  geometrical  solutions  will  be  accepted.  The  questions  are  all  of 
equal  value. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cussen,  District  Inspector. 


A. 

1.  Prove  that  if  two  angles  of  a triangle  be  equal,  the  sides  opposite 
them  are  also  equal. 

2.  Construct  a parallelogram  equal  to  a given  triangle,  and  having 
an  angle  equal  to  a given  angle. 

3.  Prove  that  if  in  any  triangle  one  side  be  greater  than  another, 
the  angle  opposite  to  the  greater  side  is  greater  than  the  angle  opposite 
to  the  less. 

4.  Prove  that  if  a line  be  bisected  and  divided  externally  in  any 
point,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  made  by  the  external 
point,  together  with  the  square  on  half  the  line,  is  equal  to  the  square 
on  the  segment  between  the  middle  point  and  the  point  of  external 
division. 

5.  Prove  that  if  a line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  square  on 
the  whole  line  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  parts,  together 
with  twice  their  rectangle. 

6.  Prove  that  if  a line  be  bisected  and  divided  externally,  the  sum 
of  the  squares  on  the  segments  made  by  the  external  point  is  equal  to 
twice  the  square  on  half  the  line,  and  twice  the  square  on  the  segment 
between  the  points  of  section, 


B. 

7.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides  of  a parallelogram 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  its  diagonals. 

8.  If  from  the  vertical  angle  of  a right-angled  triangle  a perpen- 
dicular be  let  fall  on  the  hypotenuse  its  square  is  equal  to  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  segments  of  the  hypotenuse.  Prove. 

9.  Prove  that  any  right  line  through  the  intersection  of  the  diagonals 
of  a parallelogram  bisects  the  parallelogram. 

10.  If  a diagonal  of  a parallelogram  be  either  equal  to  a side  01 
less  than  a side  of  the  same  figure,  that  cliagonal  is  less  than  the  otliei • 
Prove. 
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MENSURATION.— 30  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.  B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  fi/rst  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , six  marks  being  assigned  to 
each. 


Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector.  • 

Mr.  M ‘Glade,  District  Inspector. 

1.  A public  garden  occupies  two  acres,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
square ; if  a pathway  of  uniform  width  goes  completely  round  imme- 
diately inside  the  boundary  and  occupies  i of  an  acre,  what  is  the 
width  of  this  pathway  % 

2.  Calculate  the  area  of  a triangular-shaped  marsh  whose  sides 
measure  2*6,  2*8,  and  3 inches  on  an  ordnance  survey  map  of  scale 
25  inches  to  the  mile.  Express  your  answer  in  acres,  &c. 

3.  Find  the  expense  of  lining  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a rectangular 
cistern,  12  feet  9 inches  long,  8 feet  3 inches  broad,  and  6 feet  6 inches 
deep,  with  lead  which  costs  £1  8s.  per  ewt.,  and  weighs  8 lbs.  to  the 
square  foot. 

4.  The  area  of  a triangle  is  20 ’8  6 9 square  yards,  one  angle  is  45°, 
and  one  of  the  sides  which  contain  this  angle  is  25  feet ; find  the  other 
side. 

5.  Find  the  expense  of  walling-in  a plot  of  land  in  the  shape  of  a 
regular  hexagon  containing  1039-2  square  yards  at  7s.  Qci.  per  yard. 

6.  ABOD  is  a quadrilateral  field ; the  side  AB  = 48  chains,  BC  = 
20  chains,  the  diagonal  AC  =52  chains,  and  the  perpendicular  from 
D upon  AC  = 30  chains.  Find  the  area  of  the  field. 

1.  A road  10  yards  wide  is  carried  in  the  same  direction  over  a flat 
country  for  a distance  of  1,500  chains;  the  land  costs  £60  per  acre, 
and  the  construction  of  the  road  £27  per  square  chain.  Find  the  total 
cost. 

8,  A plot  of  land,  in  the  shape  of  a triangle,  whose  sides  are  respec- 
tively 25  yards,  101  yards,  and  114  yards,  sells  for  £1,710  ; find  the 
price  per  square  yard. 

9 L of  one  of  the  parallel  sides  of  a trapezoid  being 

chains,  and  the  perpendicular  distance  between  them  80  yards ; what 
acr  muS^  other  parallel  side  be  that  the  area  may  be  exactly  one 

10.  Find  the  rental  of  a field,  in  the  shape  of  a rhomboid,  whose 
acre  ^ ^ c^a^ns  ^ links  and  height  9 chains  50  links  at  $3  10s.  per 

P 2 
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Appendix. 

Section  III.. 
VI. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


BOOK-KEEPING.— 40  Marks. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


“frachcr?6  — Only  Jive  questions  to  he  attempted , one  of  which  must  be  either 

' — ’ No.  1 or  No.  2.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  Jirst  Jive 

C2  Papa's.  answers  left  uncancelled , or  the  first  four  only  if  the  condition 

New  Pro-  as  to  Question  1 or  Question  2 be  not  fulfilled.  The  qziestions  in 

gramme.  £/m  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , eight  marks  being  allowed 

for  each. 


Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Fitzgerald,  District  Inspector. 


I.  The  following  transactions  are  to  be  journalized  : — 
1898. 


Mar. 


1.  Cash  on  hand  ..... 
„ Cash  in  bank  ..... 
„ Goods  on  hand 

„ Henry  Morgan’s  acceptance  due  March  20th 
„ James  East  owes  me  .... 
,,  I owe  J.  Chambers  . . . . 

8.  Paid  J.  Chambers  by  cheque 
10.  James  East  accepted  my  draft  at  14  days 
12.  Sold  H.  Denny  10  tons  coal  at  23s.  per  ton 
15.  Received  from  H.  Denny  his  acceptance  at 
2 months  ..... 
,,  Paid  into  bank  Denny’s  acceptance,  discount 
stopped,  2s.  6d.  Nett  amount  credited  to  me 
22  Paid  wages  ..... 
31  Yalue  of  goods  on  hand 


£ s.  d. 
210  0 0 
412  0 0 
245  0 0 
56  0 0 
31  0 0 
46  0 0 
46  0 0 
31  0 0 
11  10  0 

11  10  0 

11  7 6 
2 12  0 
240  0 0 


2.  Post  the  following  Journal  entries  into  a Ledger,  close  it,  and 
state  (1)  Is  the  Merchant  solvent,  (2)  Has  he  gained  or  lost  on  his 
business  : — 


£ s. 

d.  £ 

s. 

d. 

Jan.  1.  Cash  . 

. 17  17 

i Dr. 

Bank 

1,467  2 

1 „ 

T.  Hill 

. 500  0 

6 „ 

John  Doyle  . 

. 229  13 

2 „ 

James  Hope  . 

. 165  15 

7 „ 

To  Capital 

. 2,380 

8 

8 

£ s. 

d. 

„ 2.  Goods 

. 100  0 

0 Dr. 

To  J ohn  Smith  . 

100 

0 

0 

£ s. 

d. 

„ 3.  Bills  receivable 

. BOO  0 

6 Dr. 

ToT.  Hill 

500 

0 

6 

£ s. 

d. 

„ ■ • 4.  J.  Smith 

. 100  0 

0 Dr. 

To  Bills  payable 

100 

0 

0 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

$. 

(I.  . Appendix. 

Cash  . 

229 

13 

2 

Dr. 

. Section  III., 

To  John  Doyle 

229 

13 

2 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Exami- 

nation 

James  Miller  . 

55 

0 

0 

Dr. 

Questions. 

To  Goods 

55 

0 

^ Male 

£. 

s. 

d. 

and  Female 
Teachers. 

Bank  . 

200 

0 

0 

Dr. 

— - 

To  Cash 

200 

0 

q C2  Papers. 

x ? 

d. 

New  Pro- 

s. 

gramme. 

Trade  expenses 

To  Cash 

14 

17 

6 

Dr. 

14 

17 

6 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Balance 

To  Goods 

55 

0 

0 

Dr. 

55 

0 

0 

3.  (a)  In  my  Journal  I have  entered  S.  Henry  Dr.  .£100.  To  Cash 
£98,  To  Discount  £2,  instead  of  S.  Henry  Dr.  .£100,  To  Bills  Payable 
£100;  and  again,  ( b ) from  a Journal  entry  Cash  Dr.  To  Wine  £170, 
which  is  correct,  I have  posted  a wrong  amount  £107,  into  each  account. 
How  am  I to  rectify  these  errors  1 


4.  Entered  in  a Cash  Book  the  following  transactions  : — 


1898. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Jan. 

1.  Cash  on  hand  . 

25 

1 

9 

a 

„ Cash  at  Bank  of  England 

416 

3 

8 

3.  Paid  John  Jones 

14 

7 

0 

>> 

„ Received  of  Edgar  Poynton 

73 

10 

0 

>) 

„ Received  of  James  Mills 

54 

2 

6 

» 

4.  Paid  Hector  Clinton  . 

24 

0 

0 

i) 

,,  Paid  into  Bank 

100 

0 

0 

9.  Paid  John  Smith 

2 

3 

7 

!) 

10.  Paid  Johnstone  by  cheque 

11.  Gordon  paid  into  Bank  of 

England  to 

my 

40 

0 

0 

account 

.* 

53 

17 

2 

” 

15.  Received  of  R.  Hep  worth 

Use  separate  columns 

for  Cash  and  Bank. 

47 

10 

0 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  an  Account  Current,  or  Statement  of 
Account  1 Give  an  example. 

6.  Give  the  meanings  of  the  following  terms  used  in  connexion 
with  Bill  Transactions,  (a)  Drawing,  ( b ) Retiring,  (c)  Accepting, 
(d)  Dishonouring. 

7.  In  the  month  of  July  1898  John  Merchant  paid  Petty  Expenses 
£28  7s.  2d.  He  allowed  discounts  amounting  to  £45  7s.  2d.,  and  was 
allowed  discounts  amounting  to  £45  7s.  2d. 

Give  a copy  of  the  Ledger  Account  to  which  these  items  may  be 
posted  and  close  the  Account. 

State  the  nature  of  the  closing  entry. 
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Appendix, 

Section  HI- 
VI 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

and  Female 
Teachers. 

C2  Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


8.  The  following  entries  appear  in  the  AA  aste  Book  of  A.  Peters 

£ s.  d. 

Jan.  1.  Paid  rent  of  warehouse  . . . 57  13  0 

„ „ Paid  J.  Hill’s  draft  due  this  day  . . 186  0 0 

„ „ Paid  office  expenses  . . . . 10  5 6 

„ „ Received  payment  of  Brewery  Company’s  accept- 
ance .....  231  6 6 

Give  A.  Peter’s  Journal  entries. 

9.  Journalize  the  following  transactions  : — 

£ s.  d. 

(a.)  Bought  of  W.  G.  Taylor,  London,  31  days,  4 cases 

Leghorn  hats  . . . . . 735  0 0 

Freight  and  storage  on  same  . . , 34  16  0 

769  16  0 


(5.)  Bought  of  J.  Jameson  & Co.  3 puncheons  malt 
whiskey  ..... 

Storage  charged  thereon  .... 
Duty  and  Permit  for  same 


46  4 0 
1 2 0 
85  0 0 


132  6 0 


(c.)  Paid  postage  account 
Twine,  ropes,  &c., 
Porter’s  wages 


1 13  8 
4 3 0 
1 12  0 


(d.)  Sold  Robert  Smith — 

3 dozen  Cape  wine 

3 dozen  bottles  under  ditto 

8^  gross  empty  bottles  at  30s.  per  gross  . 


3 7 6 
- 7 6 
12  15  0 

16  10  0 


10.  The  following  is  a copy  of  W.  Reid’s  Account  in  John  Merchant’s 
Ledger : — 


Dr. 


Jan  1.  To  Goods 


W.  Reid. 


£ s.  d. 

.100  0 0 


Jan. 


>> 


Or. 

£ s.  d. 

3.  By  Cash  . 25  0 0 
„ Bills  Be-  ' 

ceivable  74  10  0 
Discount  ~ 10  0 


100  0 0 


100  0 0 


What  transactions  do  these  entries  represent  1 
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AGRICULTURE.— 50  Marks. 

Male  Teachers. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

KB . — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Kelly,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Describe  (a)  the  formation  of  the  head ; and  ( b ) the  principal 
qualities  of  here  or  winter  barley. 

2.  Specify  two  points  necessary  for  success  in  egg  production.  How 
should  hens  be  treated  if  eggs  of  the  best  flavour  are  to  be  produced  1 
What  foods  are  best  for  laying  hens  1 What  is  the  effect  of  feeding 
them  on  Indian  corn  1 

3.  At  what  stage  should  clover  be  cut  1 Give  the  reasons  for  your 
opinion.  Discuss  the  propriety  of  cutting  grass  close  to  the  ground. 

4.  Describe  the  method  of  sowing  the  seed  of  lettuce  and  the  after 
cultivation  of  this  vegetable.  Compare  the  relative  merits  of  the  Cos 
and  Cabbage  kiuds. 

5.  Describe  the  method  of  transplanting  fruit  trees. 

6.  Why  do  peas,  strawberries,  and  potted  plants  sometimes  run  too 
much  to  leaves  1 What  causes  cabbage  plants  to  run  to  seed  1 

7.  Describe  the  method  of  propagating  chrysanthemums. 

8.  Describe  the  Ayrshire  cow  as  to  shape  and  colour.  What  qualities 
of  the  Ayrshire  cow  induced  the  Avrshire  farmers  to  adopt  this 
breed  1 

9.  W rite  notes  on  the  salting  of  butter. 

10.  Contrast  the  relative  merits  of  the  digging  plough  and  the 
ordinary  plough.  Explain  fully. 


AGRICULTURE.— 50  Marks. 

Female  Teachers. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

IT.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Kelly,  District  Inspeeiur. 

1.  State  what  you  know  of  the  Minorca  breed  of  poultry. 

2.  What  principles  are  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  or  selection 
of  a bee-hive  1 

3.  Explain  the  use  of  the  vent-peg,  muslin  cloth,  “butter  paper,” 
and  “ Scotch-hands  ” in  the  making  of  butter. 


Appendix. 

Section  ID.. 
YL 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

C2  Paper?. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


Female 

Teachers. 
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Appendix. 

Section  III., 
VL 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

C2  Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


Male 

and  Female 
Teachers. 


Appendix  to  Sixty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1899, 

4.  State  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  Berkshire  pig. 

5.  Describe  as  many  methods  as  you  know  of  fattening  geese. 

6.  In  propagating  currants,  what  precautions  are  to  be  taken  in 
laying  in  the  cuttings?  Explain  fully.  What  difference  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  treatment  of  black  and  red  currant  cuttings? 

7.  State  what  you  know  of  Aconite  or  Monkshood. 

8.  Explain  as  fully  as  you  can  why  barley  grains  should  start  into 
growth  together. 

9.  Write  notes  on  the  pulling  and  storing  of  mangels,  and  the  best 
time  to  use  them  for  stock-feeding.  What  is  vour  opinion  of  mangels 
as  a food  for  milch  cows  ? 

10.  Why  is  it  that  in  haymaking  the  hay  is  injured  by  tossing  it 
about  during  broken  weather  ? Hay  may  sometimes  be  put  into  a rick 
with  safety,  although  it  does  not  appear  quite  dry : explain  fully. 


THEORY  OF  METHOD.— 80  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answ&rs  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  sixteen  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hughes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  faults  committed  by  unskilful  teachers  in 
connexion  with  the  ordinary  reading  of  Prime)1  lessons?  How  may 
these  be  avoided  ? 

2.  “ In  the  matter  of  Home  Lessons  many  teachers  commit  grave 
mistakes.”  Specify  the  principal  of  them. 

3.  Write  notes  of  a lesson  on  the  Rice  Plant.  What  apparatus 
would  be  required  for  giving  the  lesson  ? 

4.  Point  out  the  evils  of  a defective  classification  of  pupils.  When 
a child  is  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  school,  what  tests  for  classifi- 
cation should  be  applied  ? 

5.  Which  of  the  senses  are  most  active  in  early  childhood?  On 
what  principles,  therefore,  should  the  instruction  of  young  children 
proceed  ? 

6.  Show  how  you  might  make  a lesson  on  the  countries  of  Europe 
interesting  and  attractive  so  as  to  secure  that  it  shall  be  remembered. 

7.  “Applicate  questions  give  the  little  learners  a very  clear  insight 
into  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  Four  Simple  Rules  of  Arithmetic.” 
In  the  case  of  each  of  these  rules  give  two  illustrative  examples  of  such 
questions. 

8.  Sh^w  how  the  art  of  answering  at  written  examinations  may  best 
be  taught  to  children. 

9.  Describe  how  the  Pronoun  should  be  taught  to  Third  Class. 

10.  Describe  fully  a method  of  teaching  children  the  notation  of 
numbers  less  than  100. 
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Appendix. 

Section  m., 
VI. 


MECHANICAL  'DRAWING.— 50  Marks. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Kale 

and  Female 
Teachers. 


N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  vnll  read  — 

7 . New  Pro- 

only  the  Jirst  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  gramme. 

this  paper  are  all  oj  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each . 


Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Oraig,  District  Inspector. 


The  work  may  be  done  in  pencil.  The  solutions  must  be  strictly 
geometrical,  and  not  the  result  of  calculation  or  trial.  All  construction 
lines  should  be  shown. 

A single  accent  ( ' ) signifies  feet ; a double  accent  ( " ) inches. 

Put  the  number  of  the  question  before  your  answer. 


1.  Construct  a scale  of  30  feet  to  an  inch,  to  read  yards.  Correctly 
divide  and  figure  up  to  50  yards. 

2.  Divide  a line  6£"  long  into  three  parts  which  shall  be  in  the 
proportion  of  3,  54,  and  10. 

3.  Draw  two  lines  meeting  at  an  angle  of  60°.  Draw  a circle  of 
1‘2"  radius  to  touch  both  these  lines. 

4.  Draw  two  parallel  lines  AB  and  CD  1|-"  apart ; draw  a line  AD 
making  the  angle  BAD  = 35°  = the  angle  CD  A,  through  D and  A 
draw  two  parallel  lines  BD  and  AC  so  that  the  figure  ABCD  may  be  a 
rhombus. 


5.  On  a line  AB,  1£"  long,  construct  an  irregular  polygon  of  five 
ides.  Let  BC  = 2",  CD  = l£",  DE  = 2£",  and  EA  = If”.  One 
diagonal  AC  makes  an  angle  of  45Q  with  AB.  Another  diagonal,  BD, 
is  2^"  long. 

6.  Construct  a square  of  1|-''  side.  Through  each  angle  draw  a line 
parallel  to  a diagonal  of  the  square,  thus  obtaining  a second  larger 
square.  Repeat  the  process  with  the  second  square,  obtaining  a third 
square. 


7.  Trisect  a triangle  having  its  sides  3*5'',  4",  4-5"  long  by  lines 
parallel  to  the  shortest  side. 


8.  Find  the  mean  proportional  to  two  lines,  PQ  = 3",  and  RS  = 2". 

9.  Find  the  third  proportional  to  two  lines,  TU=3^",  and  YW--2". 

10.  Describe  an  arc  MN,  of  2"  radius,  and  show  how  the  centre  can 
be  lound  by  geometrical  construction.  Mark  a point  O,  in  the  arc, 
about  midway  between  M and  N.  Through  O,  draw  a tangent  to  the 
arc,  when  the  centre  is  inaccessible. 
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Appendix.  YOCAL  MUSIC  (TONIC  SOL-FA).— 25  Marks. 


Section  III., 
VI. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

and  Female 
Teachers. 

C2  Papers. 


N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , five  marks  being  assigned  to 
each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 


1.  What  causes  the  Mental  Effects  of  the  tones  of  the  Common 
Scale? 

2.  Which  are  the.  “Strong”  and  which  the  “ Leaning”  tones  of  the 
Scale?  In  which  tones  is  the  leaning  tendency  most  marked? 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  Tetrachords  of  the  Scale.  In  what 
respect  are  they  similar  ? In  what  different  ? 

4.  Give  the  time  names  of  the  following,  and  re-write  it  in  four 
pulse  measure,  doubling  the  value  of  each  note  and  rest : — 

{ | s.f  : m.,1  | s.  : r'.d^t  | d^r'.m1  : s || 

5.  Arrange  the  following  keys  in  descending  order  of  pitch 


G,  E|„  A, 

6.  Name  all  the  perfect  fourths  of  the  Common  Scale. 

7.  Write  the  following  an  octave  lower,  and  add  pulse  signs  so  as  to 
make  it  form  four  two  pulse  measures  : — 


s m1  d1  1 r1  t s f1  r1  d1. 

8.  Name  the  following  intervals  : — 

(a.)  (b.)  (c.)  (d.)  (e.) 

f 1 f1  t f1 

r m s r t 


9.  Explain  the  terms : — Medium  Accent : Double  Bar  Line : Da 
Capo  : Major  Chord : Little  Step. 

10.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following : — Forte,  Allegretto,  Largo, 
viano,  ritenuto. 


YOCAL  MUSIC  (STAFF  NOTATION).— 25  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B  .-Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  lejt  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  five  marks  being  assigned  to 
each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Examiner  in  Music. 

1.  Write  the  Major  Scales  which  have  A and  A|?  for  Subdominant. 


2.  Name  the  following  Intervals  : — 

(a.)  ( b .)  (c.)  (d.)  (e.) 
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3.  Write  the  following  two  octaves  higher : — - Appendix. 

Section  III., 
VI. 

Exami- 
nation 
Questions. 

4.  Add  time  signatures  to  the  following  : — & ale 

° and  Female 

Teachers. 

C2  Paperg. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


5.  Write  the  signatures  of  the  Keys  of  Fjjl  and  G[?  Major. 

6.  Alter  the  value  of  each  of  the  notes  in  the  following  passage  and 
rewrite  it  as  five  measures  of  fftime*: — 


7.  Which  are  the  Perfect  Consonant  intervals  1 Which  the  Imperfect 
Consonant  1 


8.  Define  the  terms  Scale , Interval , Clef  Accidental , Triplet. 

9.  Transpose  the  following  into  the  Key  of  D 


10.  State  the  usual  method  of  beating  duple,  triple,  and  quadruple 
time,  and  say  what  note  represents  the  beat  or  pulse  in  the  following 
times  f,  f , f,  f . 


HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAN  D.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  . The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  Jirst  Jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  assigned  to  each. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Morgan,  District  Inspector. 

(Dates  are  to  be  supplied  in  all  cases.) 

1.  Write  a short  account  of  (a)  the  Brehons,  ( b ) the  Milesians. 

2.  Describe  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Cresar. 

3.  Give  in  detail  the  origin  and  result  of  the  insurrection  of  Tyler  or 
of  Cade. 

4.  Give  a short  account  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  of  James  I. 

’-*•  With  what  object  did  a Spanish  force  land  in  Ireland  in  the 
17th  century  ? What  was  the  result  of  the  expedition  ? 

6.  Write  a short  biography  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  or  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 
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Aypmdix.  7.  Describe  how  the  government  of  England  was  carried  on  by  the 
SectioniiL,  ministers  of  Charles  I.  during  the  11  years  preceding  the  meeting  of 
"VI.  the  Long  Parliament. 

Exami-  8-  Give  an  account  of  the  political  career  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  or 
nation  0f  the  elder  Pitt. 

Questions.  9.  what  English  commanders  and  as  the  result  of  what  naval  and 
and  Female  engagements  was  Napoleon  forced  to  retire  from  Egypt  and 

Teachers.  Syria? 

C2  Papers.  ^ive  some  accoimt  °f  the  important  events  in  Irish  History 

— . with  which  the  following  persons  were  connected  : — (a)  Rev  George 

gramme?"  Walker,  (b)  Owen  Roe  O’Neill.  6 


LATIN. — 40  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B .—Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A,  B,  C,  D.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the 
first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper 
are  all  of  equal  value , eight  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Connelly,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Docebat  etiam,  quam  veteres  quamque  justae  causae  necessitudinis 
ipsis  cum  Haeduis  intercederent ; quae  senatus  consulta,  quotiens 
quamque  honorifica  in  eos  facta  essent ; ut  omni  tempore  totius  Galliae 
pnncipatum  Haedui  tenuissent,  prius  etiam  quam  nostram  amicitiam 
appetissent.  Populi  Romani  hanc  esse  consuetudinein,  ut  socios  atque 
arnicos  non  inodo  sui  nihil  deperdere,  sed  gratia,  dignitate,  honpre 
auctiores  velit  esse.  Quod  vero  ad  amicitiam  populi  Romani  adtulissent, 
id  ns  enpi  quis  pati  posset  ? 

Explain  the  mood  of  velit  and  posset. 

2.  Translate  into  English. 

Hanc  reperiebat  causam,  quod  apud  Germanos  ea  consuetudo  esset, 
ut  matresfamiliae  eorum  sortibus  et  vaticinationibus  declararent,-utrum 
proelium  committi  ex  usu  esset,  necne  : eas  ita  dicere  : Non  esse  fas 
Germanos  superare,  si  ante  novam  lunam  proelio  contendissent.  Postridie 
ejus  diei  Caesar  praesidio  utrisque  castris  quod  satis  esse  visum  est 
reliquit ; omnes  alarios  in  conspecbu  hostium  pro  castris  minoribus 
constituit,  quod  minus  multitudine  militum  legionariorum  pro  hostium 
numero  valebat,  ut  ad  speciem  alariis  uteretur. 

Parse  reliquit. 
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Section  B. 

3.  (a.)  What  is  the  genitive  plural  of — 

vir,  judex , domus,  senex  ? 

(6.)  What  is  the  comparative  of — 

male , benevolus,  gracilis , nequamh 

4.  (a.)  Give  the  subjunctive  active  perfect  1st  person  singular  of — 

malo,  eo,  possum,  loquor. 

(b.)  What  is  the  imperative  passive  present  second  person  singular 
of— 

fero,  capio,  audio,  moneo  1 

5.  What  are  the  various  ways  of  expressing  a purpose  in  Latin  1 
Give  examples. 

(h^VVhat  cases  do  the  following  verbs  govern  respectively  : — 
misereri , fungi , indulgere,  persuadere  1 


Section  C. 

7.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(a.)  Divitiis,  nobilitate,  viribus,  multi  male  utuntur. 

(6.)  Persae,  mortuo  Alexandro,  non  alium,  qui  iraperaret  ipsis 
digniorem  fuisse  confitebantur. 

(c.)  Alexander  consedit  regia  sella  (chair)  multo  excelsiore  quam 
pro  habitu  corporis. 

(d.)  Indignum  videbatur  populum  Romanum  ab  iisdem  Etruscis 
obsideri  quorum  saepe  exercitus  fuderit. 

8.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(a.)  Qua  re  animadversa  relique  ne  circumvenirentur  veriti  se  fugae 
mandant. 

(i b .)  Ipse  post  paulo  silentio  egressus  cum  tribus  legionibus  eum  locum 
petit  quo  naves  appelli  jusserat. 

(c.)  Non  longius  progrediendum  est,  commilitones,  ne  re  frumentaria 
intercludamur. 

(d.)  Be  me  sic  velim  judices. 

Section  D. 

9.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

(a.)  We  must  spare  our  enemies. 

(b.)  Socrates  used  to  consider  himself  an  inhabitant  of  the  whole 
■world. 

(c.)  Avarice  is  a great  evil  to  men. 

(d.)‘  Who  does  not  know  how  delightful  it  is  to  be  praised  ? 

10.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

(a).  Caesar  thought  that  he  must  take  every  precaution  to  prevent 
that  happening, 

(b.)  Caesar  having  done  these  things  returned  home  immediately. 

(c.)  Socrates  was  accused  of  corrupting  the  young  men. 

{d.)  The  Consul  set  out  from  Rome  to  Athens. 
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Appendix.  FRENCH. — 40  Marks. 


Section  III., 
VI. 


©ne  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

and  Female 
Teachers. 


N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from  each 
Section — A,  B,  C,  D.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first  five 
answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  'paper  are  all 
of  equal  value , eight  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 


C2  Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 
Mr.  Wyse,  District  Inspector. 


Section  A. 

1 . Translate  into  English  : — 

On  fit  aussitot  le  calcul  de  la  distance  et  du  nombre  de  fois  que  les 
pelisses  devaient  etre  changees.  Les  pnysans  russes  veulent  savoir  leur 
compte,  et  se  laissent  difficilement  tromper.  La  voyageuse  fut  placee 
sur  un  traineau,  bien  enveloppee  dans  sa  pelisse.  Le  jeune  homme 
qui  la  lui  avait  cedee  se  couvrit  avec  la  natte  dont  elle  s’etait  servie 
jusqu’alors,  et  s’asseyant  sur  ses  pieds,  se  mit  a chanter  a tue-tete  et 
ouvrit  la  marche.  L’echange  des  pelisses  se  fit  exactement  a chaque 
poteau  des  verstes,  et  le  convoi  parvint  tres-heureuseraent  et  tres-vite  a 
Ekatherinembourg. — La  Jeune  Siberienne. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

A cette  epoque,  ses  traits  etaient  deja  fort  alters  par  l’etisie 
prononcee  qui  ia  minait  sourdement ; niais,  dans  cet  etat  meme  de 
deperissement,  il  eut  ete  difficile  de  trouver  une  physionomie  plus 
agreable  et  surtout  plus  interessante  que  la  sienne.  Elle  etait  d’une 
taille  moyenne,  mais  bien  prise  : son  visage,  entoure  d’un  voile  noir 
qui  couvrait  tous  ses  cheveux,  etait  d’un  bel  ovale.  Elle  avait  les  yeux 
tres  noirs,  le  front  decouvert,  une  certaine  tranquillite  melancolique 
dans  le  regard  et  j usque  dans  le  sourire. — La  Jeune  Siberienne. 

Section  B. 

4.  Translate  into  French  : — 

(a.)  What  are  you  thinking  of  1 I am  thinking  of  you. 

( b .)  How  old  is  she  ? She  is  nearly  sixteen. 

(c.)  He  goes  to  bed  when  he  is  sleepy. 

(cZ.)  I never  saw  anything  so  beautiful. 

4,  Translate  in  French  : — 

(a.)  I ought  to  have  done  it. 

(b.)  Charles  went  to  see  a friend  of  his. 

(c.)  Do  not  look  at  her  ; speak  to  her. 

(d.)  The  children  do  not  go  to  school  on  Saturdays. 

Section  C. 

5.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(a.)  Donnons-nous  la  main  et  n’en  parlons  plus. 

(6.)  J ’ai  eu  tort,  j’en  conviens. 

(c.)  II  se  leve  de  bonne  heure. 

( d .)  Je  ne  vous  en  veux  pas  a cause  de  cela, 
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6.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(a.)  Charles  se  presenta  chez  moi  a midi, 
lb.)  II  s’etonne  de  tout  ce  qu’il  voifc. 

(c.)  II  ne  manqua  jamais  de  se  tirer  d’affaire  par  son  esprit, 
(d.)  Le  temps  s’est  eclairci. 


Section  D. 

7.  Write  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  bon , peu,  and  bien,  and 
the  two  comparatives  of  petit,  mal,  and  mauvais. 

8.  Give  the  plural  of  each  of  the  following  nouns  : — hibou,  travail, 
canal,  fou,  neveu , betail,  del,  and  voix. 

9.  Give  the  imperative  in  full  (with  the  3rd  person),  and  the  first 
person  singular  of  the  Preterite  definite  of : — manger , boire,  dormir , 
savoir. 

10.  Form  French  adverbs  from  the  following  adjectives,  and  translate 
each  word  : — lent,  pareil,  vrai,  faux,  frais,  vif,  long , sec. 


IRISH.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted , one  at  least  from  each 
section — A,  B.  C , D.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first  five 
answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal 
value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Lehane,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  Irish  : — 

“ Have  you  a horse  1”  says  the  king.  “ I have,”  says  Donal.  Cormac 
said  that  he  himself  had  another  horse,  and  that  it  was  saddled. 

James  told  me  that  he  was  not  coming  home  with  me,  and  then  I 
came  home  alone. 


Section  B. 

2.  Translate  into  English 

CCgup  po  piappuig  pionn  oo  cac  an  'o-uu£;aoap  aicne  op_p.ua. 
“ Hi  uusamaoro,”  ap  cac,  “ agup  an  b puil  a piop  agaT)  pem,  a 
phinn?”  ‘“Mi  puil,”  ap  £ionn,  “ acu  511  p noi^  piom  ^up  nanhue 
'Pam  pein  icro.  ’ 
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3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

CC  nubfanaffan  50  m-b’peaff  leo  pern  pgeula  rhic  Hi  T)huibne 
n’pagail  ina  fin.  “ Ro  connaf  cpa  nume  fo  connaifc  anm  e,”  ap 
“Oiafinum ; agup  aifi  fin  fo  cuif  Thafinum  a aifm  agup  a emeaf> 
x>e  aft  an  culai^. 

4.  Translate  into  English : — 

“ CCca  annfo  Conan  mac  pnnn  Liacluacfa  a^tif  clan n a TYloppna 
malt  aon  fxif ; agup  if  nairiroe  n’phionn  finn,  agup  if  antifa  linn  50 
mof  cupa  ma  e ; a^up  af  an  anbaf  fin  ^abpa  cugainn  amac,  aguf 
ni  Idmpaf  buain  fioc.”  “ Hi  $eoban  50  neirhm,”  aft  "Oiafmuin, 

5.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Cia  agaibfi  nume  le  man  mian  cof  no  neunarii  nac  fufopeat) 
af  cup  no  teilgean  cuncuip  an  copouip,  an  mbian  acpumn  aige 
cum  cfice  no  cuf  aif  ? 

^inean  fof  no  $ni  pb  pern  eugcoif  a^up  THo§bdil,  agup  fin  ap 
bup  nneaftbf.aicf.ib. 


Section  C. 

6.  Translate  into  English  : — 

CC^Uf  no  finne  *Oia  an  fpeuf  a^up  no  foinn  na  h-uifgue  pool 
an  fpeif  o na  h-uip^cib  of  cionn  na  ppeipe  agup  bi  maf  pn.  CCpf 
no  $oip  *Oia  ne’n  fpeuf,  neam.  CCgup  no  finne  an  noin  aguf  an 
mamw  an  nafa  la. 

7.  Translate  into  English  : — 

If  pedff  noib  an  die  and  pollain  lona  an  die  nac  bpuil  pollain. 
fli  bineann  aiune  af  an  bpeaf  nac  bpuil  painbip.  Ip  liompx  an 
ceac  mbf  pn  af  an  ^cnoc.  CCn  e an  ceac  aca  ag  an  nun,  no  an 
ceac  beas  aca  fuaf  ag  an  cobap? 


Section  D. 

8.  State  the  tense,  number,  and  person  of  the  verb  cuganap  which 
occurs  in  Question  2.  Give  the  infinitive  of  this  verb. 

9.  Quote  three  rules  applicable  to  all  declensions  of  nouns. 

10.  Conjugate  the  verb  co^aim  in  the  past  tense,  Synthetic  ioirQi 
Active  voice. 
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TRIGONOMETRY.— 50  Marks. 


Appendix: 
Section  III., 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper.  „ — ~ 

1 L Jb/xami- 

nation 

Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read  Questions. 

only  the  first  five  answers  le  ft  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  a^effj}.fe 
for  each.  — 

C2  Papers. 

Mr,  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector.  NewPro 

Mr.  Cromie,  District  Inspector.  gramme. 


1.  Reduce  135°  47'  52"  to  grades. 

2.  Show  how  to  construct  an  angle,  the  value  of  its  sine  being  given. 

3.  If  sin0  = find  all  the  values  of  0 lying  between  800°  and  - 800°. 

4.  What  convention  is  adopted  in  trigonometry  with  regard  to 
positive  and  negative  values  as  applied  to  lines  and  angles  ? 

5.  Solve  the  equation — 

cos0  + tan0  = sec0. 


6.  An  angle  of  60°  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  contains 
30  grades ; find  the  circular  measure  of  the  other  part. 

7.  Prove  that  tan2 A . sin2 A = tan2 A - sin2 A. 

8.  Solve  the  equation — 

tan20  = 3cosec20  — 1 . 

9.  If  tanfl  = a,  find  sin0,  cos0,  sec0,  and  versind. 

10.  A tower  whose  height  is  64  feet  subtends  at  the  eye  an  angle 
of  5-jY  ; find  the  distance  of  the  tower. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND  HYGIENE.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  Jor 
each. 

Mr.  Eardley,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cox,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Give  the  composition  (by  volume)  of  pure  air,  and  describe  the 
changes,  chemical  and  physical,  that  air  undergoes  by  being  breathed. 

2.  Describe  fully  any  one  of  the  digestive  juices  which  are  poured 
into  the  alimentary  canal. 

3.  How  would  you  distinguish  between  a wound  of  an  artery  and 
a wound  of  a vein  ? How  should  each  be  treated  ? 

4.  In  what  organ  of  the  body  does  the  air  first  come  into  contact 
with  the  blood?  Describe  as  fully  as  you  can  how  the  contact  is 
effected. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  a “ zymotic  ” disease?  Name  six  such  diseases, 
and  mention  three  special  means  for  limiting  their  spread. 

6.  What  is  the  treatment  for  (a)  a fainting  fit,  (6)  chilblains,  (c)  a 
whitlow,  (d)  lime  in  the  eve  ? 

I 
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Appendix.  7.  How  should  (a)  fruit  stains,  (6)  ink  stains,  and  (c)  mildew  be 
Section  in.,  removed  from  linen  1 

— 8.  Compare  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  domestic 
Exami-  service  and  factory  life. 

Questions.  . Describe  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  explain  how  they  may  be 
— aided  or  retarded. 

and^Femaie  *0.  Describe  the  different  ways  in  which  even  small  amounts  of 
Teachers,  money  may  be  forwarded  through  the  Post  Office. 

C2  Papers. 

New  Pro- 
gramme. 


Female  NEEDLEWORK. — 100  Marks. 

Teachers. 

Time  allowed,  seven  hours. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Miss  Prendergast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 

Sewing  (40  Marks). 

As  a test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch,  candidate  will  have  to 
execute,  on  material  supplied  by  Superintendent,  a specimen  of  each 
of  the  following  stitches  : — hemming , top-sewing  (a  seam,  top-sewn 
on  one  side  and  hemmed  down  on  the  other),  stitching,  running  (a 
seam,  run  and  felled,  and  a tuck),  one  buttonhole  (barred  at  one  end 
and  rounded  at  the  other)  ; sewing  on  gathers  (also  known  as 
“stocking-on”);  one  inch  of  each  of  the  stitches  will  suffice  as  samples, 
and  candidate  will  do  well  not  to  exceed  the  amount  mentioned,  as, 
by  increasing  it,  she  will  encroach  upon  the  time  allotted  to  other 
branches  of  the  subject.  A small  patch  (about  one  inch  and  a half 
square)  is  to  be  tacked  on,  and  sewn  round  one  quarter  of  the  outer  and 
one  quarter  of  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  complete  one  corner  of  the 
patch.  Candidate’s  examination  number  is  to  be  plainly  marked  upon 
an  un worked  portion  of  the  specimen. 


Knitting  and  Darning  (20  Marks). 

Candidate,  having  provided  herself  with  a piece  of  knitting  in 
progress,  viz.,  the  leg  of  a baby’s  sock,  with  heel  begun,  is  required 
to  turn  and  complete  this  heel  in  the  presence  of  the  Superintendent, 
picking  up  stitches  for  foot,  and  knitting  three  or  four  rounds  of  it, 
narrowing  for  instep.  The  sock  should  have,  securely  stitched  to  it,  a 
label  aoout  one  inch  broad  and  one  inch  and  a half  long,  of  white 
tape  or  calico,  clearly  marked  with  candidate’s  examination  number. 
Before  beginning  to  turn  the  heel  of  the  sock,  candidate  will  present  it 
to  the  Superintendent,  to  be  marked  by  him.  ( The  candidate  must  be 
careful  not  to  neglect  doing  this.) 

The  Superintendent  will  supply  candidate  with  a small  piece  of 
stocking  web,  which,  for  convenience  of  working,  she  can  tack  (right 
side  down)  upon  paper,  cutting  a square  out  of  the  middle  of  the  paper 
to  enable  her  to  see  the  progress  of  the  darn  upon  the  right  side,  as  she 
works  on  the  wrong.  She  is  to  dayn  a round  hole  not  smaller  than. 
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a threepenny-piece  nor  larger  than  a sixpence , running  the  dam  in  Appendix. 
each  direction  to  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  hole,  and  leaving  short  Section  III. 
loops  for  shrinkage.  Both  sock  and  darn,  when  finished,  are  to  be 
firmly  attached  by  a few  strong  stitches  to  the  specimen  of  sewing. 


Cutting-out  and  Dressmaking  (40  Marks). 


Exami- 
nation 
Questions. 

Female 
Teachers. 

Paper  for  these  tests  will  be  supplied.  Cutting-out  specimens  are  to  c2  Papers, 
be  tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread ; no  pins  are  to  he  left,  in  Ne~Eo- 
them.  Candidate  will  be  required  to  cut  out  two  articles,  viz.,  a girl’s  gramme, 
pinafore,  and  a man’s  shirt.  The  candidate  is  at  liberty  to  cub  these 
articles  full  or  half  size,  as  she  pleases.  On  each  she  will  mark 
distinctly  her  examination  number. 

In  dressmaking , candidate  is  required  to  cut  out  a closely-fitting 
bodice  for  a grown  person,  with  long  sleeves,  and  to  mark  it  with  her 
number.  One-half  of  the  bodice  and  one  sleeve  will  be  accepted  as  a 
sufficient  test.  Pattern  is  to  be  tacked  together. 

She  is  requested  to  comply  as  exactly  as  possible  with  all  requirements 
mentioned  above. 


VII. -Questions  set  to  Third  Year  Monitors. 


PENMANSHIP.— 40  Marks. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Keith,  District  Inspector. 

Transcribe  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  “Patterson’s  Weekly.” 

18,  Waterhill  Road,  Higham, 
London,  E.C., 

24th  January,  1898. 

Dear  Sir, 

I was  very  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  on  opening  my  journal 
on  Thursday,  that  you  had  awarded  me  the  “Ideal”  Hand  Camera  in 
Competition  A. ; but  I did  not  for  a moment  imagine  that  it  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  valuable  article  that  I now  find  it.  This  is  certainly 
a record  in  prize-giving. 

As  I have  a slight  knowledge  of  the  art,  the  camera  comes  very 
opportunely ; and  such  a really  handsome  and  compact  apparatus  will 
be  a source  of  inexhaustible  pleasure  when  the  sunny  days  come  round, 
and  nature  again  puts  on  her  best  smile. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Henry  Brown, 
i 2 
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DICTATION  AND  SPELLING  BOOK  SUPERSEDED. 

50  Marks  (including  20  for  Dictation). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

D Papers.  N.B. — Only  Jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  six  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Welply,  District  Inspector. 

1.  The  orthography  of  the  word  “ wittier  ” exemplifies  two  Rules  of 
Spelling.  Explain  this  statement,  quoting  the  Rules. 

2.  “ For  an  obvious  reason,  y retains  its  form  when  followed  by  the 
termination  ing.”  What  is  the  reason  ? 

3.  State  the  Second  Rule  of  Spelling,  and  give  the  reason  which 
justifies  it. 

4.  “O  judgment!  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts.”  What  words 
in  this  passage  from  Shakespeare  illustrate  Rules  of  Spelling,  and  how  1 
Correct  the  orthography,  if  necessary. 

5.  “ Nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before.”  Write  notes  upon  the 
spelling  of  these  comparatives,  referring  to  -Rules  or  exceptions. 

6.  Give  the  present  participle  of  each  of  the  following  verbs  . 
benefit,  singe,  limit,  worship,  argue,  traffic, 

7.  State  the  principle  laid  down  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  regard  to  the 
spelling  of  such  words  as  “ tunick.”  How  has  custom  varied  from  this 
•principle  and  with  what  justification  ? 

8.  Write  notes  upon  the  spelling  of  the  words  “victor”  and 
“ labour.” 

9.  Classify  the  following  words  as  examples  of,  or  as  exceptions  to, 
Rules  of  Spelling,  giving  the  reason  for  your  classification  in  each 
case: — Lerwick,  woollen,  libelled. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  “immediate,”  and  what  by  “remote,”  ety- 
mology  1 Which  is  to  be  preferred  in  cases  of  doubtful  orthography? 
Illustrate  your  answer  by  an  example. 
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DICTATION— 20  Marks. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Welply,  District  Inspector. 

The  canes,  on  being  passed  twice  between  the  cylinders  of  this  mill, 
have  all  their  juice  expressed.  This  is  collected  in  a cistern,  and  must 
be.  immediately  placed  under  process  by  heat  to  prevent  its  becoming 
acid.  A certain  quantity  of  lime,  in  powder,  is  added  at  this  time  to 
promote  the  separation  of  the  grosser  matters  contained  in  the  juice; 
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and  these  being,  as  far  as  possible,  removed  at  a heat  just  sufficient  to  ^pptndix. 
eause  the  impurities  to  collect  on  the  surface,  the  cane  liquor  is  then  Section III., 
subjected  to  a very  rapid  boiling,  in  order  to  evaporate  the  watery  — 1 

particles,  and  bring  the  syrup  to  such  a consistency  that  it  will  granulate  Exami- 
on  cooling.  Upon  an  average,  every  five  gallons,  imperial  measure,  of 
cane  juice  will  yield  six  pounds  of  crystallized  sugar,  and  will  be  — — 

obtained  from  about  one  hundred  and  ten  well-grown  canes.  _ _ andFmiait 

When  the  sugar  is  sufficiently  cooled  in  shallow  trays,  it  is  put  into  Monitors. 
the  hogsheads,  wherein  it  is  shipped  to  Europe.  These  casks  have  D paper3. 
their  bottoms  pierced  with  holes,  and  are  placed  upright  over  a large 
cistern,  into  which  the  molasses — which  is  the  portion  of  saccharine 
matter  that  will  not  crystallize  - drains  away,  leaving  the  raw  sugar  in 
the  state  we  see  it  in  our  grocers’  shops. 


GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION.— 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. In  addition  to  the  question  in  Parsing , namely , No.  1,  which  is 

compulsory , only  four  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The 
Examiner  will  read  only  the  Parsing  and  the  first  four  other 
answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all 
of  equal  value , twelve  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Dr.  Beatty,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Our  other  interpreter  used  to  talk  very  much  ot  a kind  of  animal 
called  a Tory , that  was  as  great  a monster  as  the  Whig,  and  would 
treat  us  as  ill  for  being  foreigners.  These  two  creatures,  it  seems,  are 
born  with  a secret  antipathy  to  one  another,  and  engage  when  they 
meet  as  naturally  as  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros. 

Parce  fully  the  words  in  italics.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  parse,  instead 
of  a word  given,  one  substituted  for  it.) 

2.  Correct  (giving  your  reasons)  or  justify  the  following 
expressions  : — 

(a.)  A father  or  a mother’s  sister  is  an  aunt,. 

(6.)  Neither  despise  the  poor  or  envy  the  rich. 

(c.)  He  is  the  only  son  of  my  uncle’s. 

(d.)  He  supported  those  who  he  thought  true  to  his  party. 

3.  Write  down  (in  columns)  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of 
each  of  the  following  verbs  : 

blov),  fly,  tear , swell , wake,  mean. 

4.  When  may  participles  be  regarded  as  adjectives? 

5.  Frame  sentences  to  illustrate  the  Conjunctional  use  of  ; neither, 
both,  whether,  that. 

6.  How  are  the  Emphatic  Pronouns  formed  ? Name  them,  What 
is  the  use  of  these  pronouns  ? 
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Appendix , 

Section  III., 
VII. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

and  Female 
Monitors. 

D Papers. 


7.  Define  each  of  the  following  classes  of  Nouns  : — 

Real , Abstract,  Diminutive,  Participial. 

8.  “ Who  is  applied  to  persons,  and  which  to  animals  and  inanimate 
things.”  Mention  any  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

9.  Mention  (with  examples)  the  ways  in  which  Proper  Nouns  can  be 
used  as  Common. 

10.  Enumerate  as  many  verbs  as  possible  which  take  the  same  case 
after  as  before  them. 


GEOGRAPHY. — 60  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.  B. — One  of  the  map-drawing  questions  is  compulsory.  In  addition 
to  it  only  four  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  answer  to  the  map-drawing  question  and 
the  first  four  other  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twelve  marks  being 
assigned  to  each. 

Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Murphy,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Ireland,  showing  the  mouths  of  the 
principal  rivers. 

2.  Mark  as  accurately  and  as  neatly  as  possible,  on  the  outline  map 
supplied  to  you,  the  Scandinavian,  Sierra  Nevada,  Carpathian,  and 
Yaldai  mountain  ranges  ; and  the  rivers  Rhone,  Rhine,  Neva,  and 
Danube. 

3.  What  geographical  information  is  obtained  by  observing  the 
position  of  the  Polar  Star  in  the  heavens'?  Explain  fully. 

4.  Define  the  following  geographical  terms  : — Equinoxes,  Aphelion, 
Ecliptic,  Sun’s  declination. 

5.  Name  twelve  important  shipping  towns  in  England  and  Wales, 
giving  each  town  its  exact  position  as  to  county,  river,  Ac. 

6.  How  are  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Punjab  bounded? 
Name  their  principal  towns,  underlining  seaports. 

7.  What  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  Scotland?  Name  the 
principal  agricultural  counties. 

8.  What  do  we  get  from  (a)  Ceylon,  ( b ) Newfoundland,  (c) 
Jamaica,  (d)  Malta? 

9.  What  counties  are  traversed  or  touched,  and  what  towns  are 
passed,  in  following  the  Boyne,  Severn,  Tay,  and  Wye  from  source  to 
mouth  ? 

10.  Where  are  Cayenne,  Odessa,  Alexandria,.  Waterloo,  Baltimore, 
Elmina  ? 
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Appendix. 

Section  III. 
YIL 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

and  Female 
Monitors. 

D Papers. 


Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this 
. paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for  each. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McAlister,  District  Inspector. 

1.  “ The  village  master  taught  his  little  school.”  As  an  exercise  in 
composition  compare  the  school  in  which  you  are  monitor  with  the 
school  referred  to. 

2.  Quote,  or  give  the  substance  of,  Addison’s  description  of  the  Club 
of  Duellists. 

3.  How  does  the  “ Spectator  ” classify  : — 

(a.)  The  Clergy ; 

(b.)  Lawyers? 

4.  “I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and  several  little 

winged  boys  that  perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the  middle  arches. 
These,  said  the  genius,  are  . . . .” 

Give  the  context  and  explain,  as  you  would  to  a class,  the  whole 
passage. 

5.  “ I would  forbid  that  creatures  of  jarring  and  incongruous  natures 
should  be  joined  together  in  the  same  sign.” 

What  instances  does  the  Spectator  cite,  and  what  explanation  does 
he  offer  ? 

6.  What  different  ideas  as  to  the  building  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
were  entertained  by  the  Indian  Kings  ? 

7.  In  the  essay  on  “Belief  in  Omens  ” the  hostess  says  : “ My  dear, 
misfortunes  never  come  single.”  Give  the  substance  of  the  passage  in 
which  this  remark  occurs. 

8.  — (a.)  Our  apocryphal  heathen  god. 

(6.)  The  Bell  Savage. 

(c.)  The  subjects  of  Thor  and  Woden. 

(d.)  A sign  near  Charing  Cross. 

( e ,)  Whom  I design  for  a Merry-Andrew. 

Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  words  italicised. 
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9.  Quote  from  “ The  Deserted  Village  ” the  lines  in  which  Goldsmith 
depicts  the  laud  to  which  the  emigrants  have  gone. 

10.  Complete  the  couplets  of  which  the  following  lines  are  part : — 
(a.)  “ liemote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race.” 

(b.)  “ Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square.” 

(c.)  “ Here  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade.” 

( d .)  “ Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss  and  all  my  woe.” 

(e.)  “ And  his  best  riches  ignorance  of  wealth.” 


ARITHMETIC.— 100  Marks. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  jive  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each.  Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  work  should  be 
given. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McEnery,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Divide  1,290  tons  12  cwts.  1 qr.  24  lbs.  5 oz.  by  73,  and  explain 
the  various  steps  in  the  process. 

2.  Two  clocks  point  to  5 p.m.  at  the  same  instant,  one  loses  7| 
seconds  and  the  other  gains  8-|  seconds  in  24  hours.  Find  the  interval 
that  will  elapse  before  one  will  be  precisely  half  an  hour  before  the 
other,  and  the  time  which  each  will  then  indicate. 

3.  How  much  will  remain  of  ^ of  £25  *2  after  the  following  articles 
have  been  paid  for,  viz.,  14  yd.  of  cloth  at  £0-8  per  yd.,  and  12-2 
yds.  of  linen  at  £0*125  per  yd.  ? Give  the  answer  in  decimal  form. 

4.  If  27  men  working  10  hours  a day  can  in  13  days  build  a wall 
0-39  metre  thick,  1*98  metres  high,  and  318*65  metres  long;  in  how 
many  days  will  26  men  working  9 hours  a day  build  a wall  0*26  metre 
thick,  1*87  metres  high,  and  573*57  metres  long? 

5.  If  a tradesman  by  selling  an  article  for  8s.  3 d.  loses  17-|  per  cent., 
what  should  he  have  sold  it  for  to  gain  40  per  cent.  ? 

6.  If  3*79  of  45  guineas  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  1 acre  3 roods,  how 
much  can  be  bought  for  *3  of  £538  13s.  ? 

7.  What  is  Interest?  Distinguish  between  simple  and  compound 
interest. 

How  much  must  I invest  at  4 per  cent,  per  annum,  simple  interest, 
to  secure  a yearly  income  of  £30  ? 
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8.  What  is  the  clear  annual  income  derived  from  investing  £6,050 
in  the  3 per  cents,  at  90§,  after  deducting  an  income  tax  of  id.  in  the 
pound  1 

9.  Define  Measure,  Greatest  Common  Measure,  Multiple,  and  Least 
Common  Multiple. 

10.  Simplify — 

(8|-41  + 27t\)x| 

12f-6f + 40if  ’ 


ARITHMETIC. -100  Marks. 

Female  Monitors. 

Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

H.B  —Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  twenty  marks  being  assigned 
to  each.  Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  work  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McEnery,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  f-  ? Show  that  dividing 
the  numerator  of  a fraction  by  a number  has  the  same  effect  as 
multiplying  the  denominator  by  that  number. 

2.  What  decimal  added  to  the  sum  of  0-2806,  0-635,  and  0-389 
will  make  the  total  equal  to  10  'f 

3.  Find,  by  practice,  the  cost  of  1 acre  2 roods  24  poles  and  11  yds. 
of  land  at  £203  10 s.  per  acre. 

4.  If  by  selling  a horse  for  £66  I lose  28  per  cent,  of  the  cost  price, 
what  is  my  loss  1 

5.  Divide  £39,517  Is.  9 d.  by  108.  Explain  each  step  of  the  process. 

6.  In  a race  of  200  yards  A can  give  B 20  yards  start,  and  B can 
give  C 40  yards,  a dead  heat  resulting  in  both  cases.  How  many  yards 
start  can  A give  C 1 

7.  Define  True  Discount,  False  Discount,  Present  Worth,  and  Rate 
per  Cent. 

8.  Multiply  31-5  by  27 -9,  and  divide  the  product  by  9-765,  giving 
the  reason  for  the  position  of  the  decimal  point  in  the  quotient. 

9.  After  paying  Id.  in  the  £ income  tax  a gentleman  had  £971  16s.  Id. 
over.  On  what  amount  had  the  tax  been  charged  'I 

10.  Make  out  the  following  bill,  deducting  5 per  cent,  for  ready 
money  : — 

307  doz.  buttons,  at  2£d.  per  doz.  ; 

57  pieces  of  tape,  at  3 for  2\d. ; 

180  reels  of  cotton,  at  9 ^d.  per  score  ; 

89  yds.  of  ribbon,  at  3 per  yd. ; 

71  yds.  of  cloth,  at  Is.  1 \d.  per  yd. 

(Use  any  names  you  like  for  the  heading.) 
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ALGEBRA.— 50  Marks. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Monitors. 

D Papers. 


Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed 
to  each. 


Dr.  Moran,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  McClintock,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Divide — 

2a2x 2 + abxy  - 6 b2y2  — 4c2y2  + 14 bey2  by  ax  + 2 (b  - c)y. 

2.  (a.)  Show  directly  from  the  meanings  of  the  symbols  that — 

a — (b  + c - d)  ~-a  - b - c + d. 

(b.)  If  x-=.  4,  y = 3,  and  z=. 5,  find  the  value  of — 
x2z  ( 2 y2z  5 z\x  + 2 y)  | 

x + fry  + 1 ( y'2  + 2 x2  + y2  ) 


3. 


Solve  the  equations — 


(a.) 

(b.) 


1 _ 6 + g!2  2 

x + 3 + x1  - 9 x — 3’ 

x — 2 21  - x . x - 9 

__  + __  =4-—. 


6a35  - 7xA  - 26a:3  + 7x2  + 20a:  . 

4'  Reduce  6xi  + 7xs_W_fx  + 20  to  its  West  terms. 

5.  Express  in  its  simplest  form — 

f x + 3a  a + 3x  \ / 4 1 \ a + x 

\a-3a:  x-3aj\3a-x  x-aj  ' x—  3a 


6.  Solve  the  equation — 

x - a - b 
x + a 


3*  + V2  = 0. 

x + a + b 


7.  Extract  the  square  root  of — 

c2 

a2  + 4«6  - ac  + 2 ad2  + 462—  2 be  + Ibd2  + -^-cd2  + #. 

8.  A man  had  £1,000 ; he  lent  part  of  it  at  3 per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  the  remainder  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  and  he  received  .£10  more 
as  yearly  interest  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter.  How  much  did  he 
lend  at  5 per  cent.  1 

9.  One  half  of  a ship  belongs  to  A,  three- tenths  to  B,  and  the 
remainder  to  C.  If  C’s  share  be  worth  £1,400  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  ship,  find  what  the  ship  is  worth. 

10.  Prove  that: — 

b—c  c—a  a — b (b  - c)  (c  - a)  (a-  b)  A 

+ - + + ^ = 0. 

a b c aoc 
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Apvendix. 

Section  III., 
VII. 

Exami- 
nation 
Questions. 

Male 

and  Female- 
Monitors. 

D Papers. 

N.B. — Only  live  questions  to  be  attempted , of  which  one  and  not  more 
than  two  must  be  in  Section  £,  and  one  and  not  more  than 
two  in  Section  C.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first 
five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper 
are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  assigned  to  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cussen,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  one  equal  respectively  to  two 
sides  of  the  other,  and  have  also  the  angles  included  by  those  sides  equal, 
the  triangles  are  equal  in  every  respect.  Prove  this  proposition. 

2.  Construct  a rectangle  equal  to  a given  triangle. 

3.  Distinguish  between  Definition , Lemma , Postulate , and  Axiom ; 
and  give  an  example  of  each. 

I.  Construct  a triangle  whose  three  sides  shall  be  respectively  equal 
to  three  given  lines,  the  sum  of  every  two  of  which  is  greater  than  the 
third. 


GEOMETRY  AND  MENSURATION.— 50  Marks. 
Two  hours  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


Section  B. 

5.  Prove  that  if  a quadrilateral  be  bisected  by  both  diagonals  it  is  a 
parallelogram. 

6.  Prove  Euclid  I.  36  (parallelograms  oneqnal  bases  and  between  the 
same  parallels  are  equal),  without  joining  the  corners  of  the  parallelo- 
grams, but  by  producing  the  sides  of  the  parallelograms  till  they 
meet. 

7.  Given  the  difference  of  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a square, 
construct  it. 


Section  C. 

8.  The  area  of  a trapezoid  is  40  square  feet ; the  distance  between 
the  parallel  sides  is  10  feet,  and  one  of  the  parallel  sides  is  5 feet. 
Find  the  length  of  the  other  parallel  side. 

9.  The  sides  of  a triangle  are  respectively  1,000,  990,  890  links. 
Find  the  area  in  acres. 

10.  The  diagonals  of  a quadrilateral  are  15  feet  and  40  feet 
respectively,  and  they  are  at  right  angles.  Find  the  area  of  the 
quadrilateral. 
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BOOK-KEEPING.— 50  Marks. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  of  which  must  be  either 
No.  1 or  No.  2.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first  fiye 
answers  left  uncancelled,  or  the  first  four  only  if  the  condition 
as  to  Question  1 or  Question  2 be  not  fulfilled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value,  ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 


Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Fitzgerald,  District  Inspector. 


1.  The  following  statements  are  to  be  journalized  : — 


1898. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Jan.  1. 

J.  Smith  found  his  affairs  to  stand  as  follows : 

— 

Cash  on  hand,  .... 

245 

0 

0 

Goods  on  hand,  .... 

200 

0 

0 

R.  Roberts  owed  him 

65 

0 

0 

Bill  accepted  by  W.  Jones,  due 

January  8th,  .... 

115 

0 

0 

The  following  transactions  take  place  : — 

„ 2. 

Sold  R.  Roberts,  goods, 

32 

0 

0 

tt  j. 

Bought  of  Warner  & Co.,  goods, 

133 

0 

0 

„ 8. 

Paid  Warner  & Co. 

120 

0 

0 

Received  cash  for  Bills  Receivable  due  this 

day,  ..... 

115 

0 

0 

„ 22. 

Bought  of  Warner  & Co.,  goods, 

27 

0 

0 

„ 23. 

Accepted  Warner  & Co.’s  draft  at  one  month, 

27 

0 

0 

„ 30. 

Paid  wages,  .... 

8 

0 

0 

„ ,, 

Due  to  Richardson  for  rent, 

15 

0 

0 

„ 31. 

Cost  price  of  goods  on  hand  for  closing 

purposes,  . ... 

320 

0 

0 

2.  Post  the  above  items  into  a Ledger  and  close  the  accounts. 


3.  On  closing  his  Ledger  accounts,  J.  Smith  finds  that  he  has  in 
cash  £526,  R.  Wells  owes  him  £53,  he  has  goods  value  £350,  he  owes 
Forbes  & Co.  £133,  and  H.  Thynne  £15. 

Make  out  J.  Smith’s  balance  account,  and  show  his  net  estate. ' 
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4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  “Taking  Stock  ” 1 

Show  by  an  example  how  a goods  account  is  closed — 

(a.)  When  some  of  the  goods  are  unsold ; 

( b .)  When  all  the  goods  are  sold. 

5.  Journalize  the  following  transactions  : — 

(a.)  I sell  250/.  worth  of  goods  to  J.  Smith  on  credit. 

(5.)  I subsequently  draw  a bill  on  J.  Smith  for  the  amount 
of  the  goods  sold  to  him,  which  he  accepts. 

(c.)  J.  Smith  pays  me  the  amount  of  this  bill  when  due. 

6.  State  fully  the  advantages  derived  from  keeping  separate  accounts 
for  the  different  kinds  of  goods  in  which  a merchant  deals,  and  from 
keeping  accounts  with  each  of  the  individuals  with  whom  he  has 
transactions. 


7.  I have  made  the  following  errors  in  journalizing.  How  are  they 
to  be  corrected  1 

(a,.)  Debited  J.  Roche  with  goods  sold  to  E.  Kenny. 

(b.)  Gave  J.  Hall  credit  for  cash  received  from  H.  Good. 

8.  The  following  is  a copy  of  my  Ledger  account  with  W.  Reid  : — 


Dr. 


Jan.  1.  To  Cash 
„ 10.  „ Goods 


W.  Reid. 

£ s.  d. 

50  0 0 Jan.  5.  By  Goods  . 
200  0 0 „ 7.  „ Bills  re- 

ceivable . 
„ „ „ Balance 


Cr. 

£ s.  d. 
90  0 0 

100  0 0 
60  0 0 


250  0 0 


250  0 0 


How  do  I stand  with  W.  Reid,  that  is,  is  either  of  us  in  debt  to 
the  other  1 Give  a reason  for  your  answer. 

Give  the  transactions  which  are  represented  by  the  Ledger  entries 
of  Jan.  1,  Jan.  5,  Jan.  7,  and  Jan.  10. 


9.  Which  side  of  a goods  account  must  be  the  greater  if  a gain  has 
been  made  on  goods  ? Give  the  reason  for  your  answer. 

10.  Journalize  the  following  transactions  : — 

£ s.  d. 


(a.)  Paid  my  acceptance  to  Kelly  & Co., 


due  this  day, 

100 

0 

0 

(b.)  Paid  duty  on  Malt  Spirits, 

56 

0 

0 

(c.)  Received  Mr.  Gordon’s  legacy, 

200 

0 

0 

(d.)  Paid  rent  of  warehouse  for  half  year 

ended  31st  December, 

50 

0 

0 
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AGRICULTURE.— 50  Marks. 

One  hour  and  a Half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

H.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examines'  will  read 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancetted.  The  questions  in 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , ten  marks  being  allowed  for 
each. 

Dr.  Moean,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Kelly,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  “folding”  sheep?  In  what  case  is  it  recom- 
mended ? What  are  its  advantages  ? 

2.  Describe  the  habits  of  growth  of  fungoid  plants,  _ and  state  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  most  likely  to  lead  to  disease. 

S.  What  general  principles  are  to  be  observed  in  the  making  of 
drains  1 

i.  Why  should  pastures  be  made  up  of  a varietj'  of  grasses  ? What 
grasses  are  best  suited  for  short  rotations  ? Explain  why. 

5.  Give  three  advantages  of  the  grubber  over  the  plough. 

6.  How  is  curd  treated  in  the  making  of  Stilton  cheese  ? How  is 
the  ripening  effected  ? 

7.  State  wliat  you  know  of  “ bee-food  ” and  “ propolis. 

8.  Write  a short  account  of  the  Tamworth  breed  of  pigs. 

9.  In  what  circumstances  is  it  recommended  that  wheat  should  be 
a ploughed  in  ” ? Describe  the  method  of  doing  the  work  in  this  case. 

10.  Describe  the  treatment  of  celery  plants  after  transplanting. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING.— 60  Marks. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

U. B. -Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner  will  red 
only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  1 he  questions  m 
this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value , twelve  marks  being  allowed 
for  each. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Head  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hughes,  District  Inspector. 


1.  What  use  would  you  make  of  the  blackboard  in  teaching  young 
children  to  read  % 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a Table  of  Constants?  Make  out  a table  of 
ten  of  these  constants,  such  as  all  pupils  of  the  higher  classes  shoe  4 
know. 
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3.  What  are  the  prevailing  faults  in  recitation  of  Poetry,  and  what  Appendix. 

means  would  you  adopt  to  eradicate  them  ? Section  in. 

4.  Why  is  Silent  Reading  recommended  ? What  are  its  advantages  ? — 

5.  What  are  the  two  kinds  of  errors  pupils  are  liable  to  fall  into  SSS" 

when  working  arithmetical  exercises?  Point  out  some  of  the  faults  Questions, 
young  teachers  commit  when  attempting  to  correct  these  errors.  Male 

6.  Why  is  it  wrong  for  teaching  purposes  to  select  a difficult  passage  ^Momfort 

for  Dictation  ? When  might  such  a passage  be  legitimately  chosen,  ..  ■ — 
and  why  1 > O Paper. 

7.  Why  is  slate  writing  an  extremely  worthless  exercise  for  senior 
classes?  Point  out  the  advantages  of  paper  writing  in  such  cases. 

8.  What  is  generally  the  cause  of  unpunctuality  in  the  morning 
attendance  of  children  ? What  steps  should  the  teacher  take  to 
ensure  punctuality  ? 

9.  If  noise  be  established  in  a school,  how  would  you  endeavour  to 
eradicate  it  ? 

10.  What  sort  of  arithmetical  cards  may  be  used  to  secure  quickness 
in  calculation  ? Describe  how  they  should  be  used. 


NEEDLEW  OREL.  icmaie 

Monitors, 

Time  allowed,  seven  hours. 

Mr.  Stronge,  Head  Inspector. 

Miss  Prendergast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 


Sewing  (40  Marks). 

As  a test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  candidate  will  have  to  execute, 
on  material  supplied  by  Superintendent,  a specimen  of  each  of  the 
following  stitches  : — hemming , top-sewing , stitching,  running  (a  seam, 
run  and  felled,  and  a tuck),  one  buttonhole , (barred  at  one  end,  and 
rounded  at  the  other);  sewing  on  gathers  (also  known  as  “stocking- 
on”);  one  inch  of  each  of  the  stitches  will  be  accepted  as  a sufficient 
amount  of  work,  and  candidate  will  do  well  not  to  attempt  more,  as 
she  would  thereby  occupy  time  required  for  the  other  branches  of  this 
subject.  A small  patch  (about  one  inch  and  a half  square)  is  to  be 
tacked  ou,  and  sewn  round  one-quarter  of  the  outer,  and  one-quarter 
of  the  inner  side  of  the  patch,  so  as  to  complete  one  corner  of  it. 

Candidate’s  examination  number  is  to  be  plainly  marked  upon  an 
unworked  portion  of  the  specimen. 

Knitting  and  Darning  (20  Marks). 

Candidate,  having  provided  herself  with  a piece  of  knitting  in 
progress,  viz.,  the  leg  of  a baby’s  sock,  with  heel  begun,  is  required 
to  turn  and  complete  this  heel  in  the  presence  of  the  Superintendent, 
picking  up  stitches  for  foot,  and  knitting  three  or  four  rounds  of  it. 

■ sock  should  have  securely  stitched  to  it  a label  about  one  inch 
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broad,  and  one  and  a half  inches  long,  of  white  tape  or  calico,  clearly 
marked  with  candidate’s  examination  number.  Before  beginning  to 
turn  the  lieel  of  the  sock,  candidate  will  present  it  to  the  Superintendent 
to  be  marked  by  him.  (The  candidate  must  be  careful  not  to  neglect 
doing  this). 

The  Superintendent  will  supply  candidate  with  a small  piece  of 
stocking  web,  which,  for  convenience  of  working,  she  can  tack  (right 
side  down)  upon  paper,  cutting  a square  out  of  the  middle  of  the  paper 
to  enable  her  to  see  the  progress  of  the  darn  upon  the  right  side  as  site 
works  from  the  wrong.  She  is  to  darn  a round  hole  not  smaller 
than  a threepenny-piece  nor  larger  than  a sixpence  running  the  .darn 
in  each  direction  to  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  hole,  and  leaving 
short  loops  for  shrinkage.  Both  sock  and  darn,  when  finished,  are  to 
be  attached,  by  a few  strong  stitches,  to  the  specimen  of  sewing. 

Cutting-out  and  Dbessmaking  (40  Marks). 

Paper  for  these  tests  will  be  supplied.  Both  specimens  are  to  be 
tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread ; no  pins  are  to  be  left  in  them. 

Candidate  will  be  required  to  cut  out  a man’s  shirt  (which  may  be 
half  size  only,  if  preferred),  and  (for  dressmaking  test)  a closely-fitting 
bodice  for  grown  person,  with  long  sleeves.  One  half  of  the  bodice 
and  one  sleeve  will  be  accepted  as  a sufficient  test.  On  each  article 
she  will  mark  distinctly  her  examination  number. 

She  is  requested  to  comply  as  exactly  as  possible  with  all  requirements 
mentioned  above. 
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Number  who  Number  who 
scored  50  per  scored  (15  per 
cent,  or  above,  cent,  or  above, 
and  passed  in  and  passed  in' 

all  essential  all  essential 

subjects.  subjects. 


Number 

Examined. 


Percentage 

Successful. 


Number 

Successful. 


Number 

Examined. 


p.  Total. I m.  r.  Total.!  m. 


Answering  at  the  Annual  Esailina] 


Summary  of  the 


Number  Examined. 


1898, 
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C1  Papers. 

C-  Papers. 

j Percentage  !j  Number 

65  per  cent  , Examined, 
or  above. 

Number 

Successful. 

Percentage  Number 

Successful.  Examined. 

Number 

Successful. 

Percentage 

Successful. 

1,1.  M,  j F.  j TOtal.JI  m.  ; v.  J Total. 

M.  F. 

Total. 

m.  f.  Total. i m.  f.  1 Total. 

m.  j f.  I Total 

at  If.I  Total, 
i 

s 42'8|45‘9 ! 44-5  101  1 151  342 

174  1 143 

317 

I | ill 

91*0  94-7  92-0  236  339i  575 

190  208  39S 

80-5  61-3  69  2 

68'8  67‘9  i 68T  220  j 10 1 420 

21(5  ! 18(5 

402 

94-3  07-3  957  680|ll63  1843 

55S  916  1474 

82-078-7  79  9 

ii  44*1  49‘1 1 46-3  238  | 100  428 

220  I 190 

410 
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For  Hydrographical  Works  of  the  Admiralty  Mr.  J.  T>.  Potter,  3d,  Poultry,  E.C. 

Patent  Office  Publications  are  sold  at  the  Patent  Office. 


For  all  Publications  excepting  the  Hydrographical  Works  of  the  Admiralty  and 
Patent  Office  Publications  : 

IN  SCOTLAND: — Messrs.  John  Muinziks  & Co.,  Rose  Street,  Edinburgh;  and  90.  v.'cat 
Nile  Street,  Glasgow. 

IN  IRELAND:— Messrs.  Hob-gics,  Figgis  & Co.,  Limited,  104,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  :_Tbere 
are  Agents  for  the  sale  of  these  Maps  in  most  of  the  chief  towns.  Copies  can  also  be 
ordered  at  many  Head  Post  Offices,  and  through  any  Bookseller.,  or  from  the  Director- 
General  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton ; or,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  from  the  Officer  in 
Charge  Ordnance  Survey,  Dublin. 

The  following  is  a list  o-f  some  of  the  more  important  Parliamentary  ami  Official 
Publications  recently  issued  : — 

^Parliamentary  i 
sstaftufteo — 

Public  General,  Session  1899.  With' Index,  Tables,  &c.  Cloth  Price  3s, 

Second  Re vised  Edition.  A.D.  1235-1713  to  A.D.  1872-1882.  XV  Vola. 

Price  7s.  fid.  each. 

Reused  Editions.  Tables  showing  subsequent  Repeals,  effected  by  Acts  of  .Session 
62  & 63  Viet.  1899.  Price  fid. 

Statutes  iri  Force.  Index  to.  15th  Edition.  To-  end  of  62-  &.  63  Viet.  2 Vck 

Price  JOs.  6<f. 

The  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders  revised.  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  other  than 
those  of  a Local,  Personal,  or  Temporary  Character,  issued  prior  to  1890,  and  now 
i-n  force.  Vols.  I.  to  VIII.  Price  10s.  each. 

Statutory  Rules  and  Orders  other  than  those  of  a Local,  Personal,  or  Temporary 
Character.  With  a List  of  the  more  important  Statutory  Orders  of  a Local 
Character'  arranged  in  classes;  and  an  Index.  Roy.  8vo.  Boards.  Issued  is 
the  years  I89€>,  1891,  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,1896,  1897,  1898,  arid  1899. 

Price  10s.  each. 

Statutory  Rules  and  Orders  in  force  on  31st,  December,  1899.  Index  to.  Price  10s. 
Statuto/y  Rules  and  Orders , 1900.  Registered  under  the  Rules  Publication  Act, 
1893.  In  course  of  issue. 

Acts  of  Parliament , Public  and  Local  arid  Private , Session  1900.  In  course  of  issue. 
[II.C.  No.  134/1900.]  Coai..  'Tables  showing  Production,  &e.,  1883  to  1898.  Price  fid. 
[Cd.  250,}  Navt.  Boilers.  Memorandum  respecting  Water-tube  Boilers  in  H.M.  Ships. 

■ Price  4M. 

[Cd.  166.]  Agricultural  Returns.  Great  Britain,  1899.  Price  Is.  Id. 

[Cd.  *237»]  Industrial  Training  of  Girls  in  Schools  in  the  Metropolitan  District. 

Report  on.  Price  I ft 

[Cd.  167]  Mines  and  Quarried  General  Report  and  Statistics,  1899.  Part  I. 

Persons  employed,  output,  accidents,  &c.  Price  8d. 

[Cd.  262.]  Railway  Returns  for  the  Year  1899,  *<ith  Summary  Tables.  18-34-1899. 

Price  I Id. 

[Cd.  190.}  Education.  Directory,  with  Regulations  for  establishing  and  conducting 
■ Science  and  Art  Schools  and  Glasses.  1900-1901.  Price  fxl 

[Cd.  223.]  Factories  and  Workshofs.  Annual  Report,  with  Appendices.  Price  6s.  1 1W- 
[Cd.  120.]  Industrial  Associations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Labour  Department 
Directory.  Price  7 id. 

[Cd.  134  and  1341  to  13412.]  Mines.  Reports  cf  H.M.  Inspectors  for  1899,  with 
Summaries  of  the  Statistical  portion  under  the  provisions  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Act,  1887;  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts,  1872-1875  ; Slate  Mines  (Gunpowder) 
Act,  1-882.  Districts  Nos.  1 to  13.  Complete.  Price  7s.  Id. 

Mines  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  List  of,  for  1898.  Price  3/?. 

^carries.  Ditto.  ditto.  ditto.  1898.  Price  3s.  ^d. 

Mists  A has  dun so.  List  of  the  Plans  of.  Corrected  to.  3 1st  December,  1898.  Price  10^» 
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SECTION  IV. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Appendix. 

(1.) — Agricultural  Institutions  under  the  exclusive  Management  section  iv 
of  Board.  (*•) 


County. 

* 

Name. 

Post  Town. 

Area  of  Farm. 

A.  R.  P. 

Dublin,  . . ; 

Albert  Agricultural  Training  Institu- 
tion and  Model  Karra, 

Glasnevin, 

178  3 24 

Cork, 

Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural 
'Institute, 

Cork, 

126  3 17 

(2.)— Agricultural  Schools  (School  Farms  attached)  under  Local  section  iv. 
Management. 


County. 

Dist. 

No. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Post  Town. 

Armagh, 

Ditto, 

16 

4271 

Taniokey, 

Poyutzpass, 

19 

.4325 

Drumbauagher, 

Poyntzpass,  . • 

13 

6997 

Monragh, 

Blacklion, 

Londonderry, 

2 

8955 

Park, 

Park,  Derry,  . 

Monaghan,  . 

18 

14664 

Barratitoppy,  . 

Scotstown, 

Tyrone, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

6 

8408 

Clare, 

Castlederg, 

15 

9286 

Parkanaur, 

Dungannon,  . 
Benburb,  Moy, 

15 

10178 

Benburb,  . 

Clare.  . 
Ditto, 

' 42 

10886' 

Tubber,  . 

Tubber,  Gort  . 
Mullough,Miltown-Malbay, 

45 

8241. 

Scropul,  . 

69 

'5700 

Clonkeen, 

Leap,  . 

Ditto, 

59 

10703 

St.  Edmund’s, . 

Dunmanway,  . 

Kerry,  . 

7813 

Dirreendarragh, 

Kenmare, 

58 

6091 

Lansdowne, 

Caherciveen,  . 

Ditto, 

58 

11748 

Glanmore, 

Kenmare, 

Limerick,  . 

52 

4467 

Killacolla, 

Bruree,  . . 

Tipperary,  . 
Ditto, 

36 

618 

Sopwell,  . 

Cloughjordan,  . . . 

53 

7358 

Skeheenarinky, 

Alitchelstowu, 

48 

1710 

Glengarrah, 

Lismore, 

Ditto, 

49 

1830 

Mullinahorna,  . 

Dungarvan,  . . • 

Carlow, 

47 

5803 

Garryhill, 

Bagnalstown,  . 
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Appendix  to  Sixty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  [1899. 
Atrmtix.  /.g  \ Agricultural  Schools  (School  Farms  attached)  under  Local 

Section  IV.  ' ' MANAGEMENT — continued. 


(2.) 

School 

— 

Area  of 

Farms. 

County. 

Dist. 

Roll 

School. 

Post  Town. 

Farm. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

— 

A.  R.  P. 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Kilkenny,  . 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Westmeath,  . 

49 

49 

53 

33 

5251 

13420 

6189 

931 

Woodstock, 

Clonmore, 

Piltown, 

Ballinvally, 

Innistioge, 

Piltown. 

Ditto,  . • 

Delvin,  . 

8 2 30 
8 0 0 
7 1 20 
6 2 0 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

Mayo,  . 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

21 

21 

21 

32 

11141 

13793 

5238 

6942 

11920 

1412 

10885 

12520 

5120 

Killasser, 
Carragorra, 
Lisaniska, 
CaiTOwmore 
Palmer, 
Callow,  . 
Doocastle, 
Kinaffe,  . 
Newtownbrowne 
Lehinch,  . 

Swinford, 

Knockmore,  Foxford, 
Knockmore,  Foxford, 
Rathlacken,  Ballina, 

Foxford, 

Bunninadden,  Ballymote, 
Swinford, 

Kiltimagh, 

Hollymount,  Mayo, 

7 1 7 
10  3 33 

8 0 0 
3 1 0 

1 2 19 
3 0 18 
5 0 0 
1 2 23 
7 3 0 

35 

Roscommon, 

28 

10218 

North  Yard,  . 

Strokestown,  . 

5 1 0 

38 

37 

38 

Sligo,  . 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

12 

12 

20 

9669 

10473 

4106 

Doonflin, . 
Calry, 

Kilrusheiter,  . 

Skreen,  Sligo,  . 

Burn,  Sligo,  . 
Templeboy,  Ballisodaro,  . 

3 0 0 
1 3 0 
11  1 38 

SeotionIV. 

School 

Gardens. 


(3.) School  Gardens  attached  to  National  Schools. 


No. 

County. 

Dlst.No. 

R)ll  No. 

School. 

Post  Town. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

» 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 

Antrim, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Armagh,  . 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Cavan,  . 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Diito, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Donegal; 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

8a 

11 

11 

11 

16 

16 

16 

16 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

24 
24 
28 

6 

6 

6 

14563 

80 

11618 

10719 

4960 

9271 

13301 

13813 

11034 

11590 

11962 

12064 

13458 

7142 

9843 

13203 

1364 

5230 

9035 

M'Kenna  Memorial, 

Magheraberry, 

Brookfield, 

Ardmore,  . 

Poyntzpass, 
Lisdrumchor,  . 
Glenanne, 
l'ynan,  . 

Ballyhaise,  Upper,  . 
Arva  (2), 

Deny  lane, 
Cloncovid, 

Larah, 

Doocarrick, 
Derrydamph,  . 

St.  Patrick’s,  . 

Clogban, 

Convoy,  . 

Drumbeg, 

Larne. 

Moira. 

Do. 

Lurgan. 
Poyntzpass. 
Markethill. . 
Glenanne. 

Tynatt. 

Ballyhaise. 

Arva. 

Killeshandra. 

Loughduff. 

titradone. 

Cootehill. 

Bailieborough. 

Gowna. 

Strabane. 
Convoy,  Raphoe. 
Strabane. 
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1899.]  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 


(3.) — School  Gardens  attached  to  National  Schools — continued. 


No. 

County. 

Dist.No. 

Roll  No. 

School. 

Post  Town. 

20 

Down, 

11 

12891 

Maralin  Village, 

Maralin. 

21 

Ditto, 

19 

11062 

Ballymageogh, 

Kilkeel. 

Ditto, 

19 

13681 

Glenloughan,  . 

Do. 

23 

Fermanagh,  . 

13 

9071 

Enniskillen  Model, . 

Enniskillen. 

24 

Ditto, 

13 

10840 

Tempo,  . 

Tempo. 

25 

Londonderry, 

2 

9711 

Balloughrv, 

Londonderry. 

26 

Ditto, 

2a 

7908 

Myroe,  . 

Do. 

27 

Ditto, 

2a 

10803' 

Carnmoney, 

Do. 

28 

Ditto, 

2a 

12163 

Eglinton, 

Do. 

29 

Ditto, 

3 

3750 

Boliill,  . 

Coleraine. 

30 

Ditto, 

3 

8531 

Articlave, 

Do. 

31 

Ditto, 

3 

12391 

Rallagh,  . 
Ballynenagh,  . 

Dungiven. 

32 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

7 

2606 

Moneymore. 

33 

7 

11607 

Ballinderry,  . 

Do. 

34 

Ditto, 

7 

14971 

Sixtown, 

Draperstown. 

35 

Monaghan,  . 

18 

5796 

Urcher,  . 

Monaghan. 

36 

Ditto, 

18 

10574 

Ballibay, 

Ballibay. 

87 

Ditto, 

23 

10934 

Roran,  . 

Drimmully,  Clones. 

38 

Ditto, 

24 

8015 

Sreenty, . 

Shantonagh. 

39 

Tyrone, 

Ditto, 

6 

9868 

Loughash, 

Gortin. 

40 

6 

11825 

Garvagh, 

Do. 

41 

Ditto, 

6 

14918 

Abercorn, 

Strabane. 

42 

Ditto, 

14 

4719 

Aughadarragh, 

Augher. 

43 

Ditto, 

15 

12628 

Castleeaulfield, 

Castleeaulfield. 

44 

Clare, 

45 

9507 

Tullabrack, 

Cooraclare. 

45 

Ditto, 

45 

10568 

Querrin, 

Kilrosh. 

46 

Cork, 

55 

14839 

Gurrane, 

Macroom. 

47 

Ditto, 

56 

1867 

Casllelyons,  . 

Fermoy. 

48 

Ditto, 

58 

5567 

Adrigole, 

Ban  try. 

49 

Ditto, 

59 

8430 

Skibbereen  Convent, 

Skibbereen. 

50 

Ditto, 

59 

14813 

Eosscarbery  Convent, 

Rosscarbery. 

51 

Ditto, 

60 

5477' 

Laragh, 

52 

Ditto, 

60a 

12676 

Clogheen, 

Cork. 

53 

Kerry, 

39 

7660 

Beale, 

Ballybunion. 

54 

Ditto, 

57 

4463 

Masterguihy,  . 

Waterville. 

55 

Ditto, 

57 

8062 

Clonkeen, 

Killarney. 

56 

Ditto, 

57 

9806 

Cahersivane,  . 

57 

Ditto, 

57 

10045 

1 .ohar,  . 

Do. 

58 

Ditto, 

57 

10239 

Caberdauiel,  . 

Caherdaniel. 

59 

Ditto, 

57 

11313 

Portmagee, 

Portmagee,  Valencia 
Island. 

60 

Ditto, 

58 

1399 

Daurus, 

Keiunare. 

61 

Limerick,  , 

39 

10039 

Springmount,  . 

Abbey  feale. 

62 

Ditto, 

46 

12134 

Glenoslieen,  . 

63 

Ditto, 

46 

14231 

Nicker,  . 

Pallasgreen. 

64 

Ditto, 

52 

7222 

Banogue, 

Croom. 

65 

Ditto, 

52 

7900 

Ballysteen, 

Askeaton. 

66 

Ditto, 

52 

9306 

Croom, 

Croom. 

67 

Ditto, 

52 

11422 

Mahoonagh,  . 

Newcastle  West. 

68 

Tipperarv.  . 

36 

3414 

Roscrea  P.L.U., 

Roscrea. 

Ditto, 

43 

4'i75 

.Vi  oyglass, 

Killenaule. 

70 

Ditto, 

43 

4924 

Noan,  , . 

71 

72 

Ditto, 

43 

14871 

Castle  Otway, 

T emplederry. 

Ditto, 

46 

13847 

Holly  ford, 

Hollyford,  co.  Tipperary, 

Ditto,  - 

53 

596 

Kilcash,  . . . 

Clonmel. 

74 

Ditto, 

53 

1559 

Newtown  Aimer,  . 

Do. 

75 

Waterford,  . 

49 

13020 

Stradbally  Convent, 

Stradbally,  Co.  Waterford 

Avpcndix. 

Section  IV. 
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School 

Gardens. 
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Section  IV  .- 

(3.) 


Appendix  to  Sixty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners  #899. 

(3.)— School  Gakdkns  attached  to  National  Schools— continued. 


No. 


School' 

Gardens. 


Carlow, 

Ditto, 

Dublin. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


81  Kildare, 

82  Ditto, 


Kilkenny, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

King’s, 
Ditto, 
Ditto,  - 
Ditto, 

Longford, 

Ditto, 

Queen’s  Co. 

W estmeatb, 


95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 


Wexford, 

Wicklow, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto,  - 

Galway, 

Ditto, 

Ditto,  . 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Mayo, 

Ditto,  . 

Ditto,  . 

Ditto.  . 

Ditto,  * 

Roscommon, 

Ditto, 

Sligo,  . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditta, . 


44 

47 

30 

30 

30a 

37 

44 

49 

49 

49 

36 

36 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

27 

32 

32 

42 

42 

20 

26 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

12 . 
22 
22 
22 
22 


13508 

11347 

4660 
j 1 583 
■13447 

13902 

12883 

4477 

11492 

14187 

5913 

11203 

8868 

14583 

1420 

14220 


13999 

1119 

2276 

5949 

11353 

14587 

10786 

11918 

14294 

9773 

13208 

14727 

1411 

13153 

13659 

14288 

7704 

12527 

3337 

3767 

.8013 

10814 

12767 


Clonmore, 

Kilgreauy, 

Portrane, 

St.  Andrew’s,  . 
Lucan  Convent, 

Hewitson, 

Calverstown,  . j. 

Brownstown,  . 
Inistioge  (2),  . 
Kilmacow, 

Frankford  Convent, 
St.  Kieran’s,  . 
Ballycowai!,  . 

St  Bridget’s,  . 

Cloneen, 

St.  Culumbkill’s, 

Maryborough  Par. 

Roclifort  Bridge 
Convent, 

Kilmanagh, 

Cuttlestown,  . 
Arklow, 

Rathd'um, 
Enniskerry,  . 
Aughrim. 

Farm, 

Milltown, 

Brier  field, 
Loughcutra, 

Gort  Convent, 

Crossmolina,  . 
Aglish,  . 
Coolnafarna,  . 
Bekan, 

Largai.boy, 

Clooufad, 

Mount  Delvin, 

Tubbervunane, 

Ballymote, 

Coolbock, 

Cloghogue, 

Cloonloo, 


Hacketstown. 

Bagnalstown. 

Donabate. 

Malahide. 

Lucan. 

Clane. 

Kilcullen. 

New  Ross. 

Thomastown. 

Kilmacow. 

Frank  ford. 

Clareen,  Farsonstown. 
Tullan  ore. 

Do. 

Granard. 

Aughnacliffe,  Granard. 
Maryborough. 


Roclifort  Bridge. 

Gorey. 

Enniskerry. 

Arklow. 

Ratndrum. 

Enniskerry. 

Aughrim,  Wicklow. 

Williamstown,  Galway. 
Milltown,  Tuam. 

I Ballyglunin. 

Loughcutra,  Gort. 

Gort. 

Crossmolina. 

Castlebar. 

Bali^haunis. 

Do'. 

Ballinlougb,  Bally  haunis. 
Clonfad,  Ballyhaunis. 

Skreen. 

Boyle. 

Riverstown. 

Ballinafad. 

Boyle. 
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(4.)— General  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Department  by  Appendix. 
Mr.  Thomas  Carroll,  M.RI.A.,  Agricultural  Superintendent.  . Sectl^4n)  IT- 

General 

Albert  Farm,  Glasnevin.  Eepbrt. 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  Agricultural  cSturai 
Department  for  1899.  Super- 

There  has  not  been  material  change  in  the  procedure  of  Agricultural  mfcenden 
Education  since  I had  the  honour  of  submitting  my  report  for  1898. 

The  period  of  “ unrest  ” in  regard  to  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
instruction,  which  was  noted  in  my  last  report,  continues,  perhaps,  in 
a more  accentuated  form.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  change  in  educational  methods  must  be  at  once  brought 
about. 

The  much  discussed  question  of  education  for  rural  districts  has  Rural 
exercised  the  minds  of  educational  reformers.  The  serious  contm-  Edueation- 
gency  of  the  people  “ flying  from  the  land  ” appears  to  have  grave 
interest  for  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Whilst 
we  in  Ireland  have  to  deplore  the  exodus  from  our  country,  and  its 
ruinous  consequences,  Great  Britain  is  suffering  merely  from  a 
transference  of  its  populations.  Our  people  fly  from  the  country  to 
win  bread  in  other  more  favoured  localities.  The  English  and 
Scotch  industrial  classes  move  about  seeking,  in  their  own  country, 
either  more  congenial  or  more  lucrative  employment.  Educational 
systems  of  former  tunes  have  done  much  to  cause  this  restless  seeking 
for  new  work.  The  diffusion  of  education,  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
literature  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  quality,  the  ease  and 
cheapness  of  locomotion,  and  the  attraction  of  town  and  village 
life  have  all  contributed  to  depopulate  the  lural  districts  of  Great 
Britain,  whilst  the  ready  money  wage,  the  more  attractive  diet,  the 
facilities  for  amusement  and  freedom  from  the  restraint  of  public 
opinion  which  is  more  potent  in  agricultural  districts — serve  to 
hold  those  who  migrate  to  towns  in  close  embrace.  Barely  do  we  Migration 
find  a return  to  the  country  of  a family  that  migrates  to  town.  Other  to  town 
reasons  might  be  adduced  to  account  for  this  migration,  amongst 
which  the  ease  with  which  children  may  be  educated  in  towns  is  a 
strong  one.  Moralize,  however,  as  we  may,  try  to  get  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  with  all  the  pertinacity  that  we  may  possess,  the  enigma  will 
remain  to  puzzle  the  political  economist.  Why  do  country  folk  not 
see  that  the  future  of  those  who  leave  the  land  for  city  life  is 
fraught  with  much  misery? 

....  Agriculture. — That  primeval  occupation,  and  the- 
cleanest  of  them  all,  means  more  than  the  growing  of  grass 
and  grain.  It  means,  among  other  things,  the  engendering  and  - - 

achievement  of  patient  even  minds  in  sound  enduring  bodies,  gifts 
of  which  after  the  first  generation,  the  great  towns  rob  those  who 
dwell  and  labour  in  them.  Amd  when  those  gifts  are  gone  or  greatly 
lessened,  what  does  history  teach  us  of  the  fate  of  the  people  who 
have  lost  them  ? When,  too,  the  countryman  has  put  on  a black  coat, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  kept  his  corduroys,  what  welcome  has  the 
city  for  him  ? What  kind  of  places  are  those  cities  to  live  in  for  the 
poor  ? What  mercy  do  they  show  to  those  who  fall  sick  or  fail  ? Ask 
the  labouring  man,  who  seeks  work  after  the  cheap  hair-dye  ceases 
to  conceal  that  he  is  turned  of  fifty ; ask  the  clerk,  competent,  blame-- 
less  (and  married,  with  a family),  but  on  the  wrong. side  of  forty-five; 
ask  the  widow,  derelict  and  tossing  upon  that  bitter  sea. 
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Appendix.  “ City  Life. — There  the  hideous  grinding  competition  of  the  age 
Section  IV.  leaves  little  room  for  those  from  whom  the  last  possible  ounce  of 
(*•)  ‘ brain  or  body  work  can  be  no  longer  pressed.  They  go  to  the  wall, 

General  they  sink  to  the  slum  and  the  dock-gate,  and  the  house  and  the 

Report  hospital  ward.  I say  that  from  these  great  towns,  with  their  aggre- 

Agri-  gated  masses  of  mankind,  there  rises  one  eternal  wail  of  misery  the 

Sup”?  hopeless  misery  that,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  the  country  does  not 

intendent.  know  of  those  who,  having  fallen,  are  being  trampled  by  those  who 

stand.  Such  are  the  things  of  the  cities,  with  their  prizes  for  the  few, 
their  blanks — their  despair — for  the  many.  And  all  the  while — that 
is  why  I speak  of  them  and  their  pomps  and  poverties — outside  these 
human  lives  lie  the  wide  neglected  lands  of  England,  peopled,  often 
enough,  by  a few  struggling  farmers,  and  in  the  course  of  desertion  by 
a dwindling  handful  of  labourers.”* 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a method  of  education  might  be  devised 
by  which  the  youth  of  the  country  shall  be  attracted  to  country  life, 
that  the  natural  objects  of  the  country  should  be  made  a medium  of 
interesting  study,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  Nature’s  work,  given 
in  an  attractive  form,  will  induce  young  people  to  remain  in  rural 
districts,  where  they  can  revel  in  Nature  and  her  works. 

I am  very  doubtful  as  to  the  restraining  of  migratory  habits 
through  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  Natural  Science.  All 
boys,  when  young,  are  fond  of  country  life.  There  are  few  town 
lads  who  would  not  give  up  brilliant  prospects  in  the  city  if  they 
could  be  assured  that  when  they  grow  tip  they  could  become  farmers. 
The  country  is  sufficiently  attractive  for  the  youth  of  town  and 
country  at  the  present  time.  The  realities  of  life  are,  however,  viewed 
from  different  standpoints  in  youth  and  adult  age.  The  most 
enthusiastic  youth  will  find  a considerable  difference  between  the 
contemplation,  and  the  realization  of  farming  life;  and  the  youth 
whose  lot  is  cast  as  an  agricultural  labourer,  if  he  has  had  anything 
of  a literary  education,  is  rarely  satisfied  with  his  position,  and  he 
will,  at  an  early  opportunity,  change  it. 

Natural  If  Great  Britain’s  stolid  sons  are  not  to  be  fastened  to  the  country 
teaching,  by  the  enthusiasm  begotten  of  Nature’s  teaching,  how  much  more 
unlikely  will  the  Hibernian  mind,  with  its  enthusiasm  and  its  hope- 
fulness, be  influenced  by  similar  educational  methods? 

The  stern  fact  asserts  itself.  We  must  provide  an  education  for 
the  people  that  will  primarily  enable  them  to  succeed  in  life  in 
whatever  position  they  may  be  placed,  and,  secondly,  we  must  realize 
that  most  avocations  are  taken  up  more  as  a matter  of  chance  and 
opportunity  than  of  premeditation,  and  this  applies  very  generally  to 
Ireland. 

Education  Eor  Ireland  a system  of  education  must  be  devised  that  will  be 
for  Ireland,  useful  for  those  who  leave,  as  well  as  for  those  who  remain  upon  the 
land,  and  upon  this  I do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  my  often-expressed 
opinion  that  a rural  education  may  be  devised  in  which  agriculture 
will  take  a prominent  place,  that  will  equip  the  youth  of  Ireland  for 
businesses  other  than  agriculture  if  circumstances  should  determine 
their  leaving  the  land.  The  teaching  of  agriculture  as  a school 
subject  is  a question  that  appears  to  be  discussed  generally  in  a 
manner  that  frequently  betrays  the  assumption  that  in  schools  where 
agriculture  is  taught  the  instruction  in  the  subject  is  given,  with  the 
object  of  teaching  the  practice  of  agriculture.  As  regards  Ireland 
the  assumption  that  the  teaching  of  practical  agriculture  is  continued 

* Rider  Haggard  in  the  “ Farmer's  Year." 
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m schools  is  quite  erroneous.  The  misapprehension  on  this  matter 
may  have  arisen  through  the  title  of  the  text-book  being  given  as 
Practical  Panning.  In  my  report  for  1898  I stated  that  a revision 
of  this  book  was  made  m 1897,  and  improvement  in  the  results  of 
the  teaching  was  gradually  becoming  felt. 

. T!16  aarly ^ attempts  at  agricultural  teaching  in  Irish  schools  were 
m the  direction  of  agricultural  science  teaching.  In  consequence  of 
lepiesentations  made  to  them  that  the  teaching  of  agriculture  should 
be  given  upon  more  practical  lines,  the  Commissioners  authorized  the 
use  of  a book  which  was  mainly  descriptive  of  improved  agricultural 
practice,  having  very  little  reference  to  the  application  of  science  to 
pi ac tree  in  agriculture.  The  time  came  when  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
K*?  r<?TOe  teft'1]ook-  The  revised  book  on  agriculture,  which 
s been  in  use  m schools  since  1897,  was  designed  to  encourage  obser- 
vation on  the  part  of  the  children,  and  to  bring  before  their  minds  the 
operations  of  agriculture,  and  show  the  connection  that  should  exist 

madeTt  toeT  V PT ' ^ ^ ^ The  reSults  of  attemPts 

made  at  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  primary  schools  in  Ireland 

werennot  neneeTUraSln§:  ^ T*’  mainly  because  the  teachers 

rcientific  1S  T i y PrePared,f01-  teaching.  Tile  application  of 
the  Tledg0  ag?oulture  in  belaud  was  hindered  through 

the  quality  of  science  teaching  in  schools  S 

me]L^A0t  v°ne  M3  that  suffered  through  this  inefficient 
n nf!  d,°  teaching  applied  science  to  agriculture.  England  and 

method dofW+re'im  the.Pasfc>  ^ring  from  the  absence  of  a proper 

especially  for  agriculture,  becoming  more  aceptableV  the°p^ti<S 

taWn^nW^™0*1 ,bfn  arrived  at-  wh™  the  chemist  himself 
feeding  of cSfo  “ Pracbaalffa™mg : when  we  find  that  the  practical 
ma^l  to  thl  d W °u  tbe  dair7’  and  the  ectual  application  of 
“hen  wel^  t.  ?di,are,’mdelfake?  Pers“a%  by  the  chemist,  and 
,.  ffnd  that  the  chemist  is  himself  a student  in  agricultural 

ttie  mactWeimaJI°nSlder  that  the  Period  of  estrangement  between 
we  fi^to’f  to  he  scfntlfic  men  is  almost  at  an  end.  Again  when 
attemnt  to  f™m  the  Agricultural  College®  do4s  no” 

immediatel/ nu°  ut0™!®  tke  meth°ds  of  his  predecessors  in  farming 
“ (.i  ^ on  ^ return,  but  that  he  proves  in  his  practice  that 

pfcfC4  hethaS  a0qUiredn  at  GoUe®e  ^eSe  him  to 
that  Te  S™  T-  IOn  thoroughly  or  economically,  or 

thrifty  or  un’thriftv”^  ■ lnc,reased  knowledge,  discriminate  between 
viously  th^  wi  1 to  1SJm0re  con'ectly  than  he  had  done  pre- 
will  ifo  anXario  t Projudice  against  science  decrease,  and  then 
win  ms  application  to  agriculture  extend 

tion  anTflm  a°l,thSeinqi’ifry  int°  the  “ndition  of  manual  instruc- 
to  Ireland  cR™  PP  ,10^1011  °/  a system  of  elementary  science  teaching 
rn-  u dtoPito  a USefld  f0™  °f  educatl0“  a the  coun® 
0®  people  to  y enPd-(h  a SyS,  ? sha11  be  devised  that  wiU  bring 

ments  o/tW7  exten?ion  of  institutions  to  meet  the  require- 

beemning  more  f”**?  “ Mand  is  eaakVr 

g more  apparent.  The  developments  at  the  Glasnevin  estab- 
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lishment  during  the  past  twenty  years  have  been  considerable,  yet 
with  the  growth  of  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  classes 
for  instruction  in  their  businesses  the  resources  of  the  Commissioners’ 
Agricultural  Schools  are  severely  taxed.  The  time  has  arrived  when 
more  provision  for  practical  agricultural  teaching  must  be  made  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  Ireland.  The  interest  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  created  in  the  development  of  various  branches 
of  Agriculture  in  the  country  should  now  be  taken  advantage  of 
in  providing  an  effective  means  for  satisfying  the  desire  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes  for  instruction  and  guidance  in  the  all  important 
industry  of  the  country. 

The  Albert  Agricultural  Institution. 

The  congested  condition  of  this  institution,  upon  which  I com- 
mented in  my  last  year’s  report,  has,  during  the  past  year,  been 
equally  acute. 


The  attendances  during  the  year  were — 

f Resident — paying,  . 25 

(a.)  Agricultural  students  -l  Resident — free,  . . 25 

I Non-resident — paying,  . 3 

53 

(6.)  Female  Dairy  students  ( First  Session,  . . 61 

(resident)  \ Second  Session,  . . 57 

(c.)  Queen’s  Scholars  (non-resident  at  Albert  Insti- 
tution).— From  Marlborough-street  Training 
College,  . • . • • • .130 

From  “ Church  of  Ireland  ” Training  College,  , 44 

-174 

( First  Session,  . . 1 

(cl.)  National  School  Teachers  -c  Second  Session,  . 9 

( Third  Session,  . . 8 

18 


(e.)  Creamery  Managers  (resident),  ....  14 

The  very  satisfactory  attendances  of  the  different  classes  noted 
above  at  the  Albert  Institution  gives  evidence  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasing desire  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  country 
to  improve  their  methods  of  farming  through  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge of  improved  agriculture. 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  a development  and,  possibly,  a 
change  in  the  system  of  agricultural  teaching  at  the  Glasnevin  estab- 
lishment should  be  brought  about. 

Hitherto  the  methods  of  instruction  at  this  institution  have  been 
in  the  direction  of  giving  as  much  instruction  as  possible  in  practical 
agriculture.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  this  system  should  con- 
tinue or  if  the  time  has  arrived  when  a more  scientific  course  of 
instruction  should  be  introduced. 

I am  of  opinion  that  in  the  interests  of  industrial  progress  in  the 
country  a development  of  a higher  class  of  scientific  agricultural 
teaching  should  be  established  at  the  Albert  Institution.  And  whilst 
there  should  be  suitable  teaching  of  the  sciences  underlying  agri- 
culture, the  teaching  of  practical  agriculture  might  be  usefully  and , 
largely  developed. 
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lu.ndr“ces  ,to  a useful  development  of  agricultural 
teaching  m Ireland  will  probably  be  swept  away,  and  I trust  there 
will  be  evolved  in  the  country  such  a system  as  will  be  a help  towards 
improving  the  industrial  and  social  condition  of  the  country 

t i { °f  n<ite  that  expenditure  on  agricultural  teaching  in 

Ii  eland  has  been  the  lowest  compared  with  countries  in.  which 
systematic  agricultural  teaching  has  been  established,  and  it  should 
be  publicly  known  that  this  satisfactory  condition  has  been  brought 
about  mainly  through  the  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  attention  given 
by  the  officers  employed  at  these  educational  institutions.  Their 
regard  for  economy  m management,  and  for  making  the  largest 
amount  possible  of  profit  from  the  industrial  works  in  their  change 
is  beyond  all  praise.  s 

In  devising  methods  for  improving  the  educational  condition  of  the 
ufT  esfe*hshment,  1S  advisaWe  to  consider  whether  there 
s ould  be  in  the  future,  two  classes  of  pupils  at  the  institution,  or 
rather,  whether  there  should  be  two  classes  of  instruction.  One  a 
intend^  class  scientific  teaching,  which  might  be  availed  of  by 
edZf  S * *ers  of  sc^°»lsi  by  professional  men,  to  whom  a know- 
ledge  of  agriculture  would  be  useful,  e.g. : land  agents,  members  of  the 
Land  Commission,  members  of  the  legal  professions,  and,  generally 

land  o^r  t TS  w,  W0Uld  b™g  them  into  c<®mJion  with 
thZeoZ  /he  se“nd  cla®  of  instruction  to  be  adapted  to 

with  m-artenllintS  °f  h10156  Wh°  W°Uld  b®  more  intimately  connected 
be  teutteT^m’  ^ **“  bUSmeSS  °f  WOuld 

student  °w  T °fj2ftru?tion  migbt  be  available  for  each  class  of 
1^  Hitheito  a i“ger _ course  of  instruction  should  be  the 

mision7rshtbrt  d Z tW°  ag7mltural  establishments  of  the  Com- 
missioners the  demands  upon  their  resources  were  so  great  that  the 

paZlZT^T  Sh°“  “ OTder  that  a 4e  Sir  ISd 

partake  of  at  least  some  amount  of  instruction.  This  rushing  a large 

mZff0?Zgh  T dnZUtl0US  “ bS  -ded,  ZfaZZlS 

means  for  thoiough  education  m agriculture  should  be  provided. 


The  Experiment  Grounds. 

to  51®  eJtPeriments  carried  on  in  these  grounds  will  be  found  on  pp.  47 

educaZnZuointZ111^  b®  C“side,red  as  Primarily  useful  from  an  The  use  of 
Poln^  view,  as  the  lessons  from  their  results  could  exT10ri- 
a arceiy  be  applicable  to  experiments  or  practice  in othei Lrict  . 

inert  ^ be  9uesbioned  whether  generalizations  on  results  of  experi- 
the  n°+  be  mlsieading  to  those  who  do  not  see  for  themselves 

experiments  m actual  progress. 

hshmLZZZZ  tbat  hf?  been  carried  on  at  *be  Glasnevin  estab- 
missioneraZ  duly  reported  upon  m previous  reports  of  the  Com- 

of  the  inst-Z™  ba?  eir  cMef  value  ™ the  education  of  the  pupils 
ne  institution  who  witnessed  them.  **  ^ 

cropfor  mTrt011  landkeitber  “ “etbods  of  cultivation,  rotations  of 
withffi  whZ  tb  fS6S  °f  manufs>  sbould  be  earned  out  in  districts 
? fa"ners  may  have  opportunity  for  studying  results. 

be  (Lrried^ouf0!//^^//1^0  ,cllaraober)  or  upon  animals,  may 
earned  out  at  the  institution  or  m its  laboratory.  J 

land  \rePmZen^StUI>01*' tbt>  ”1°*  a variety  of  manures  on  grats  Character 
are  most  interesting.  They  are  valuable  at  present  in-“peri' 
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consequence  of  the  length  of  time  that  they  have  been  in  operation. 
During  the  past  20  years  the  various  plots  have  been  treated  with 
the  same  manures  now  enumerated.  The  variation  in  yield  during 
the  course  of  the  experiments  has  been  very  considerable.  At  present 
there  appears  to  be  a complete  change  in  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  its  products  through  the  influence  of  the  manuring. 

A visit  to  these  grounds  during  the  month  of  June  reveals  lessons 
of  considerable  importance — (a)  showing  the  enormous  value  of  what 
may  be  called  natural  manuring  as  compared  with  several  methods 
of  applying  artificial  manures ; (6.)  giving  evidence  of  the  desirability 
of  the  application  of  artificial  fertilizers  in  such  mixtures,  and  quan- 
tities as  approximate  to  the  fertilizing  ratios  of  natural  manures; 
(c.)  showing  the  comparative  values  of  nitrogen  in  artificial  manures— 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda;  (d.)  the  use  of  potash  in 
manuring  is  also  well  demonstrated. 

A most  important  experiment  in  the  use  of  artificial  foods  and  on 
their  residual  value  in  manure  is  also  in  evidence. 

These  experiments  have  now  been  in  progress  since  1892.  The 
land  which,  for  the  purposes  of  cleansing  it,  had  been  fallow  for  two 
years,  was  sown  with  a crop  of  barley.  In  the  autumn,  after  the 
barley  crop  had  been  removed,  sheep  were  folded  on  the  stubble  when 
swedes  with  hay  were  given  to  them — swedes  at  the  rate  of  12 
tons  per  statute  acre,  and  clover  hay  ad.  lib.  In  one  division  the 
sheep  were  given  1 lb.  per  head  per  day  of  linseed  cake;  another 
division  they  had  1 lb.  of  cotton  cake ; in  another  they  had  1 lb.  of 
maize,  and  in  the  remaining  division  they  were  allowed  swedes  anil 
hay  only. 

The  sowing  of  barley  each  year,  and  the  folding  of  the  sheep  as 
noted  were  continued  during  four  years,  after  which  the  land  was 
laid  down  to  grass  with  a suitable  mixture  of  seeds. 

The  grass  over  the  whole  of  the  experiment  ground  is  mown  for 
hay  each  year,  and  during  winter,  sheep  are  folded  upon  the  pasture 
with  rations  as  stated  above.  Tabulated  results  during  the  past  year 
will  be  found  recorded. 

A very  important  development  in  these  experiments  is  the  be- 
haviour of  the  leguminosee.  Results  contrary  to  similar  experiments 
are  here  noticeable.  On  the  land  that  has  had  consumed  upon  it 
maize  the  clovers  have  taken  hold  to  a considerable  extent,  whilst 
on  the  plot  upon  which  cotton  cake  has  been  fed  the  coarser  grasses 
(cocksfoot  and  fescues)  are  flourishing,  and  a very  small  amount 
of  clovers  are  there.  The  weight  of  mutton  produced  each  year 

has  been  recorded  during  the  course  of  these  experiments. 

Experiments  on  the  growth  of  sugar  beet  have  been  frequently 
made.  The  analyses  of  the  roots  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Schaclt- 
sommer  and  Sigismund  Stein,  results  showing  that  sugar  beet  of  high 
saccharine  quality  can  be  grown  in  this  district. 

The  successful  growth  of  tobacco  has  also  been  demonstrated  here. 
Indeed  it  may  be  taken  that  this  plant  can  be  grown  successfully 
under  ordinary  conditions  over  the  greater  part  of  Ireland, 
remains  for  scientific  men  to  develop  methods  of  manuring,  saving 
and  curing  the  crop,  which  will  give  a product  that  shall  have  high 
market  value.  . 

The  little  nursery  in  the  experiment  ground  has  given  good  results 
during  the  year.  The  young  trees  have  been  most  healthy,  and 
when  they  had  got  to  a stage  beyond  the  nursery  period  they  have 
been  sent  to  school  farms  and  school  gardens  throughout  the  country. 
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The  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute. 

The  progress  of  this  institution  has,  during  the  year,  been  most 
successful. 

The  numbers  of  pupils  who  attended  the  various  classes  during 
1899  were:—  s 


(a.)  Male  Agricultural  Students  (resident), 

(b.)  Female  Dairy  students  ( f rst  ^ion, 
(resident)  ) Second  Session, 

( Third  Session, 

(c.)  Creamery  Managers  (Males), 


21 

36 

37 
37 
13 


Appendix. 

Section  IV. 
(4.) 


General 

Report. 


Agri- 

cultural 


Super- 

intendent. 


Tins  large  number  of  persons  who  pass  through  this  establishment 
tax  its  resources  most  seriously.  The  teachers  and  officers  are  over- 
worked.. The  time  that  can  be  given  to  the  educational  needs  of  the 
classes  is  too  limited,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  work  is  not  as 
thorough  as  is  desirable. 

I have  frequently  indicated  the  absolute  necessity  for  increasing  the  ^®cessIfcy 
means  for  agricultural  education  in  Munster.  There  is  need  for  it  increased 
and  the  numbers  who  flock  to  the  Munster  establishment  give  con-  fj?lities 
vincmg  evidence  that  there  is  a sincere  desire  for  agricultural  educa-  Education- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  classes.  Since  1880,  when  the 

Munster  Model  Farm”  was  re-organised  upon  methods  that  the 
people  understood  were  formulated  for  their  material  benefit,  the 
school  has  been  practically  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  benefits  that 
have  been  brought  to  the  agriculture  of  Munster  through  the  influ- 
ence  of  this  institution  may  be  said  -to  be  almost  incalculable. 

The  Governors  associated  with  the  Commissioners  in  the  carrying  The 
on  the  work  of  the  school  have  taken  considerable  care  of  its  interests  Gojernors  t 

The  ladies’  committee  have  been  most  attentive  to  the  interests  of  Committee, 
the  dairy  pupils;  indeed,  the  services  given  by  the  ladies  who  have 
associated  themselves  for  the  interests  of  the  school  have  a value 
beyond  estimate. 

If  only  one  half  of  the  instruction  and  training  of  this  institution 
were  assimilated  and  put  into  practice  by  the  pupils  a vast  amount 
ot  comfort  might  be  enjoyed  by  a large  portion  of  our  agricultural 


The  Agricultural  Schools  and  School  Gardens. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  in  connection  with  the  Agri- 
cultural  Department : — ° 

Agricultural  schools, 38 

School  gardens,  . . . . . .116 

There  was  a reduction  in  the  number  of  Agricultural  Schools  during 
year.  These  reductions  were  made  in  consequence  of — 

(a.)  The  death  or  retirement  of  teachers,  ....  6 

(h.)  Inefficient  management  of  the  farm  or  in  the  teaching,  4 

One  school  was  taken  into  connection  during  the  year,  and  twelve 
applications  were  on  hand  for  the  recognition  of  Agricultural  Schools 
which  could  not  be  entertained  pending  the  changes  which  were  likely 
to  be  brought  about  through  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  agricultui-a- 
and  technical  instruction  in  Ireland.  Detailed  reports  on  twenty-two 
schools  will  be  found  appended. 
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I have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  majority  of  the  Agricultural 
Schools  are  doing  work  of  considerable  merit.  Many  of  the  teachers 
take  considerable  pains  to  further  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  in 
teaching  the  application  of  the  principles  of  improved  agriculture  to 
their  pupils,  and  whilst  I regret  to  note  that  some  of  these  schools 
are  inefficient  through  the  apathy  or  want  of  practical  knowledge  of 
the  teachers,  several  are  doing  really  good  work. 

Taniokey. 

The  farm  of  the  Taniokey  School  is  situated  in  a district  where 
small  farms  are  general.  It  was  established  by  Mr.  Close,  of  Drum- 
banagher,  who,  at  an  early  period  of  the  existence  of  agricultural 
education  in  Ireland,  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  industrial 
education  in  Ireland.  The  late  teacher  of  the  school,  Mr.  Watson, 
was  a very  intelligent  agriculturist,  and  quite  suited  to  the  work  that 
Mr.  Close  desired  to  encourage.  In  addition  to  his  agricultural 
instruction  he  took  up  science  subjects,  and  was  fairly  successful  in 
his  teaching.  He  has  recently  retired  from  school  teaching,  and  his 
place  is  now  filled  by  his  son,  who  appears  qualified  to  teach  practical 
farming.  Mr.  Watson,  jun.,  will  have  the  advantage  of  his  father’s 
assistance  on  the  farm. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  ...  13 

„ „ „ passed,  ....  13 


Drumbanagher. 

This  is  a farm  school  also  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Close,  who,  as 
already  stated,  gave  much  encouragement  formerly  to  agricultural 
instruction  in  schools.  The  farm  is  well  circumstanced  for  its  purpose. 
Recently  the  teacher  has  improved  his  method  of  instruction,  and 
some  changes  having  been  made  in  his  farm  boundaries  the  school 
farm  has  been  improved.  The  girls  of  this  school  are  taught  agricul- 
ture on  the  farm  and  garden.  They  invariably  show,  through  their 
answering,  that  they  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject: 
indeed,  their  answering  at  examinations  is  generally  of  higher  standard 
than  that  of  the  boys.  The  garden  at  this  school  is  well  supplied 
with  vegetables  and  flowers.  Fruit  cultivation  is  not  as  well  at- 
tended to  as  it  might  be,  and  as  Armagh,  the  county  in  which  the 
school  is  situated,  is  noted  for  its  orchards,  the  teaching  of  the 
principles  of  fruit  cultivation  in  the  schools  should  be  extremely 
useful  if  it  were  properly  carried  out.  This  school  farm  would  afford 
considerable  advantages  for  the  teaching  of  fruit  cultivation. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  . . . 13 

„ „ „ passed,  . . . . . 12 

Monragh. 

This  school  farm  is  situated  in  a very  wild  district  in  the  County 
Cavan,  at  a distance  of  nearly  a mile  from  the  public  road.  Farm 
produce  is  conveyed  in  panniers  on  the  backs  of  donkeys.  Needless 
to  say  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  primitive  in  the  extreme:  in- 
deed, tillage  is  confined  to  small  areas,  and  grazing  and  meadowing 
for  dairy  cows  are  the  principal  features  in  agriculture  here.  Spade 
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labour  is  mamly  practised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  crop  Appendix. 
which,  m addition  to  oats  and  a few  cabbages,  form  the  staple  crops  ..J- Tv 
of  tins  remote  district  Yet  the  soil  and  climate  are  suited  to  mo re  S3  IV' 
enlightened  systems  of  fannmg,  and  a considerable  extent  of  land  Gen^i 
now  in  a state  of  nature  might  be  successfully  cultivated.  The 
principal  requirements  m the  district  appear  to  be  the  means  of  Asri~ 
communication  with  the  highway  by  suitable  roads.  The  inconveni-  S"11™1 
ence  and  expense  involved  in  the  present  means  of  communi  Jtion  iKent. 

' nbn  n“®’,  “d,  until  improvement  in  this  respect  is  brought 

about  the  agriculture  of  the  district  must  continue  rude  and  unprofit- 

from  br0ugbt  same  land  into  cultivation 

irom  a state  of  nature.  The  crops  grown  upon  this  land  gave 
satisfactory  results  Mangolds  and  swedes  of  fail-  average  quflity 
weie  produced,  and  the  results  of  cultivation  indicate  ?that  the 

now  S to  the  d-  toef r0Ve  m tiUaf  and  tbe  Eduction  of  crops 
people  w0ldd  reSUlb  m finmdal  improvement  for  the 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  ...  7 

» >}  „ passed,  ....  7 


Park. 

IW  PSm  ST1  ViT*®?  “ 3 vei?  P°or  strict  in  East 

and  spring.  1 P<^r  ^ tb®  Cllmate  vei7  severe  d™ng  winter 

t(J?e  farf  °f  this  sch<H>1  tas  been  always  well  managed  by  the 
teacher,  who  appears  to  have  a genius  for  farming  andSgardening 

Sn^vf!3  am°?  evidence  careful  tLhingf  J they 

• reasons  for  their  behef.  In  the  garden  especially  there  are 
indications  of  the  existence  of  means  for  imparting  useft/knowledge 
and  experience.  Vegetables  in  considerable  variety,  always  well  aid 

" “d  ^efufly  ^ngjf  and  frSS 

• i . . T^e  district  make  tlus  school  farm  a very  valuable  helo  in 

espUetTof  hfU°wn-  t-cher  has  been  fXS.S 

been  Irot  wf k “anaSers.  for,  although  there  have 
forward  b to  tune’  several  changes,  each  change  has  brought 
school.  a mana§:er  symPathetic  with  agricultural  teaching  in  the 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  . . 2 


Barratitoppy. 

soiH  J^iest  •^■ona£lt™  there  is  a district  of  extremely  poor  land  The 
pfnSl1  cl  “ade,  the  reclamation  of  nX  of  a former 

Sv”n  to  anle  i umd1St17  311,1  self-sacrifice  must  have  been 
has been TlterldT'i'f  ^eeler!nalld’  the  face  of  the  country 

of  living  wTd  f t bettei’  tb,er®  remams  the  fact  that  the  means 
ment  Th«  ut Tf,  by  bard  worfc  economical  manage- 

eXghtened  mankind®1*  ^ .“,v£  Mr'  Thomas  Wbiteaide>  a mist 
ment  7™,  T’n  d’  considering  his  opportunities  for  self-improve- 

imoroved  i m™’  bad  3 blgb  aPPrCciation  of  the  need  for 

possession  S,™e  few  years  ago  he  came  into 

P ssion  of  a few  acres  of  wild  land.  His  first  efforts  were  directed 
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Appendix,  towards  providing  a garden,  and  he  was  successful  in.  bringing  into 

Section  IV  cuRivation  what  is  now  a prominent  feature  in  the  district 
<i->  Sheltered  by  trees  planted  by  the  teacher  the  garden  produces 

General  excellent  vegetables  P The  propagation  of  TainTge 

Eepori.  ornamental  shrubs  has  been  most  successful.  On  the  farm,  drainage 
Agri-  and  reclamation  brought  a most  unpromising  piece  of  “«>  a 

condition  where  very  fair  farm  crops  are  produced.  This  farm 
intcndent.  has  been  a useful  object  lesson  m the  district,  and  if  the  teacher  had 
been  spared  for  a longer  life  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  lm 3 in- 
fluence for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  district  would  be  very  con 
siderable  The  school  is  now  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Whitesides  son. 
The  example  left  by  his  father  will,  X hope,  be  for  him  am  incentive 
to  useful  action  in  the  future. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  . . • 15 

„ „ ,,  passed,  1^ 


This  is  one  of  the  schools  that  have  a farm  of  large  size.  The 
farm  management  here  is.  of  high  merit.  The  cultivation  of  the  land 
is  thorough  The  crops  are  invariably  well  and  cleanly  cultivated. 
The  farm  stock  are  suitable  to  the  district,  and  are  well  and  car<^ 
fully  managed.  The  garden,  well  stocked  with  vegetables,  fruits  and 
flowers,  is  well  and  profitably  cultivated.  Taken  altogether,  this 
may  be  classed  as  a type  of  farm  that,  in  its  management  and 
results,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a model.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
then,  that,  the  pupils  are  well  instructed,  and  that  they  take  an 
interest  in  agriculture.  The  subject  is  made  attractive  for  them,  and 
they  appear  to  take  a pride  in  the  success  of  the  farm. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  ... 


Parkanaur. 

The  progress  of  this  useful  school  farm  continues  satisfactory ; in- 
deed, it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  a change  for  improvement  here. 
The  influence  of  this  farm  in  the  district  where  it  is  situated  should  he 
very  considerable,  in  indicating  the  successful  results  coming  from 
enlightened  management.  The  teacher,  Mr.  Ross,  got  possession  of 
the  farm  by  purchase,  when  it  was  completely  worn  out,  some  years 
ago.  Full  of  weeds,  conspicuously  noticeable  being  the  troublesome 
coltsfoot,  there  was  every  indication  that  the  work  of  the  future  would 
be  laborious,  and  possibly  unprofitable,  yet,  with  a determination  to 
succeed,  the  work  was  begun,  and,  by  persistent  efforts,  with  though  * 
ful  management,  the  farm  is  now  in  a most  creditable  condition, 
and,  in  a candid  manner,  the  teacher  states  it  has  paid  its  way. 

The  pupils  are  invariably  well  instructed,  and  their  interest  and 
pride  in  the  work  of  the  farm  are  most  pleasing. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  . . . 13 

„ „ „ passed,  ....  13 

Benburb. 

I regret  my  inability  to  give  a favourable  report  upon  this  school 
farm.  The  management  has  not  been  as  careful  as  is  desirable,  and 
the  teaching  of  the  pupils  has  not  been  efficient. 
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Sopwell.  Appendix. 

This  school  farm  is  situated  in  the  County  Tipperary,  in  a district  in  ° (4°  ^ 
which  small  farming  is  general.  The  patron  of  the  school,  G.  J.  ggS? 
Trench,  Esq.,  is  most  anxious  to  promote  industrial  education  in  the  . — 

district,  and  gave  to  the  school  a portion  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  cultural 
instruction  in  agriculture.  The  teacher  has  been  anxious  to  promote  ± 

the  desires  of  the  patron,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  has  been  successful. 

The  crops  on  the  little  farm  were  carefully  cultivated,  the  garden 
has  been  brought  into  a state  of  good  cultivation,  and  there  are  in 
it  many  features  useful  for  educational  purposes.  The  pupils  have 
been  carefully  instructed. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  • . 8 

„ » „ passed,  ....  8 


Lehinch. 

On  this  school  farm  there  have  been  satisfactory  results.  The 
system  of  farming  in  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  situated  is 
varied.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  there  are  a large  number  of  small 
farms,  whilst  surrounding  are  the  large  grazing  farms  of  the  Con- 
naught grazier.  Most  of  the  pupils  attending  the  school  are  the 
sons  of  farmers  whose  farms  correspond,  in  extent,  with  the  school 
farm.  In  so  far  as  these  pupils  are  concerned  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  example  of  good  cultivation  practised  on  the  farm 
are  useful.  The  management  of  the  farm  is  always  most  satisfactory ; 
but  I am  not  always  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  teaching. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  . . . 18 

„ „ „ passed,  . . . . 18 


Doonflyn. 

On  the  little  farm  attached  to  this  school  the  teaching  is  generally 
very  satisfactory.  The  farm  is  veiy  small— only  three  acres — and,  as 
there  is  a large  class  of  pupils  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  a 
larger  extent  of  land,  especially  as  there  is  a large  industrial  class  at 
this  school.  The  girls  of  the  Fourth  to  Sixth  Classes  inclusive  are 
taught  agriculture  on  the  farm. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  ...  33 

» „ „ passed,  ....  33 


Calry. 

This  is  one  of  the  schools  at  which  the  teacher  manages  his  farm 
extremely  well;  but  his  teaching  of  agriculture  is  below  mediocrity. 
On  the  little  farm  attached  to  the  school  magnificent  crops  are  grown 
—there  is  every  evidence  of  practical  skill— yet  at  the  examination  of 
the  pupils  unsatisfactory  results  are  shown.  The  soil  of  this  school 
farm  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  it  would  appear  at  certain 
seasons  as  though  the  ordinary  farm  crops  could  not  be  advanta-geouslv 
grown.  . 

* 3 
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Tlie  good  farm  management  of  the  teacher  produces  excellent 
crops  of  mangolds,  parsnips,  swedes,  cabbages,  and  oats.  The  farm 
serves  a good  purpose  in  giving  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  results 
from  careful  tillage.  It  is  a matter  for  regret  that  the  instruction  is 
not,  in  results,  as  effective  as  the  farm  management. 

Number  of  pupils  examined,  . • • 


Killasser. 

This  school  farm  is  situated  amongst  a number  of  small  farms  in  a 
congested  district  in  the  County  Mayo.  The  teacher  is  a man  of 
enlightened  views  on  agriculture,  and  his  teaching  of  the  pupils  has 
been  generally  satisfactory.  A number  of  girls  are  taught  agriculture 
at  this  school.  They  appear  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and,  doubtless,  the  knowledge  and  training  that  are  afforded 
will  be  of  service  to  them  in  after  life.  The  farm  and  garden  were 
in  a good  state  of  cultivation ; indeed,  the  farm  management  here 
is  of  high  order  in  merit. 

Pupils  examined, IS 

„ passed, IS 


Carragorru. 

The  Carragorru  School  Farm  is  amongst  the  oldest  in  connection 
with  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Commissioners,  having  been 
established  in  1857.  There  are  evidences  of  the  usefulness  of  this 
school  and  farm  teaching  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  introduction 
of  mangolds,  swedes,  and  turnips  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
this  school.  The  soil  in  cultivation  of  this  farm  has  been  won  from 
a very  rocky  unpromising  piece  of  ground,  similarly  to  a large  area 
of  the  County  Mayo.  The  results  that  are  now  apparent  in  the 
farming  of  the  district  in  which  this  school  is  situated  were  brought 
about  by  an  intense  industry  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and,  although 
in  many  instances  farming  methods  are  rude,  the  value  of  careful 
cultivation  is  shown  in  the  increased  produce.  This  farm  serves  as 
a useful  object  lesson  to  the  district,  as  the  crops  that  are  produced 
upon  it  are  generally  greater  in  bulk,  and  better  in  quality  than 
those  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Pupils  examined, 13 

„ passed,  . . . . . • H 


Lisaniska. 

Near  to  the  Carragorru  School  Farm  is  that  of  Lisaniska.  I con- 
sider this  is  one  of  the  most  useful  farms  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  It 
illustrates  what  intelligent  direction  of  land  reclamation  will  effect. 
Here  is  a small  farm  that  at  present  carries  extremely  good  crops.  A 
very  few  years  ago  it  was  the  home  of  the  snipe  and  water  rail. 
By  arrangement  with  his  landlord  the  school  teacher  set  about  im- 
proving the  farm.  Drains  were  made,  old  fences  and  inequalities  of 
the  ground  were  levelled,  good  cultivation  was  adopted,  and,  at  the 
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present  time  really  good  farm,  crops  are  raised  on  the  farm  This 
condition  was  brought  about  by  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  his  family.  The  encouragement  given  by  the  landlord 
gave  a stimulus  to  exertion,  and  the  little  farm  is  now  a standing 
memento,  of  the  industry  of  the  tenant,  serving  to  point  a moral  foi 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  It  is  a useful  object  for  industrial 
instruction. 


Pupils  examined, 
„ passed,  . 


5 

4 


Kinaffe. 

This  farm  school  lias  for  its  surroundings  a numerous  class  of 
small  farmers.  They  belong  to  the  migratory  labourers  who  visit 
England  each  year.  A good  deal  of  the  tillage  during  the  absence 
of  the  men  is  done  by  the  women  of  the  family  and  their  children. 
Needless  to  say,  the  work,  in  consequence,  is  not  done  in  a thorough 
manner.  Potatoes  and  oats  are  the  principal  products  of  the  district 
Other  green  crops  are  almost  completely  absent. 

Hie  teacher  of  this  school  has  demonstrated  what  deep  tillage  may 
effect  m increasing  the  crop  yield  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hi’s 
potato  crop  is  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  mangold  crop 
is  quite  as  good  as  that  grown  in  more  favoured  parts  of  Ireland 
The  cleanliness  m the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  most  pleasant  to 
witness.  I have  little  doubt  and  much  hope  that  the  pupils  who 
are  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  lessons  of  this  farm  will  derive 
considerable  benefit  therefrom. 


Pupils  examined, 
„ passed,  . 


15 

13 


Doocastle. 

This  school  farm  has  a rather  peculiar  situation.  On  one  side 
it  is  bounded  by  land  of  excellent  quality,  whilst  on  the  other  is  a 
large  extent  of  peat.  The  soil  at  the  present  time  is  extremely  pro- 
ductive which  is  mainly  due  to  the  careful  and  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  the  teacher,  who  reclaimed  and  cultivated  the  land.  This 
teacher,  Mr.  David  O’Dowd,  appeared  to  have  a genius  for  agricultural 
work.  His  pupils  were  mvariably  intelligent  at  their  examination : 
a result  of  careful  teaching.  The  farm  carried  fine  crops,  and  the 
practice  on  the  farm  was  made  to  subserve  the  teachim*  in  the 
school.  The  school  has  passed  to  Mr.  O’Dowd’s  son.  ° 


Pupils  examined, 
„ passed, 


33 

25 


Car  rowmore  Palmer. 

This  little  farm,  situated  ill  North-west  Mayo,  is  invariably  well- 
managed.  The  present  teacher  has  done  much  towards  making  it 
a useful  model.  Some  years  ago  the  fences  of  the  farm  were 
neglected,  weeds  were  allowed  to  grow  freely,  and  tillage  was  not 

B 2 
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Appendix,  thorough.  Now  all  this  is  changed,  and  the  farm  is  an  example  well 
Secti^  IV.  worthy  of  imitation  in  respect  of  its  management.  The  pupils— boys 
3?  and  girls — are  taught  on  the  farm.  They  are  carefully  instructed, 
General  and  generally  pass  a satisfactory  examination. 

Report.  . 9/ 

r : — Number  examined, " * 

augural  „ passed, 24: 


The  Callow  School  Farm  is  in  a congested  district,  where  there  is  a 
large  extent  of  poor  land  cut  up  into  small  holdings.  The  farm  has 
been  well  cultivated.  A number  of  fruit  trees  have  been  planted, 
and,  altogether,  the  school  teacher’s  residence  and  farm  are  objects 
that  attract  the  attention  of  persons  passing  along  the  road.  Un- 
fortunately the  teacher  of  the  school  had  been  suffering  from  a severe 
illness  for  some  time  previous  to  my  visit,  and  the  pupils  suffered 
thereby  in  their  out-of-door  instruction. 

Number  examined,  .....  32 

„ passed,  .....  27 


N ewto  wnbro  wne . 

This  school  farm  is  situated  close  to  Kiltimagh,  a place  well  known 
in  former  times  through  its  chronic  poverty.  The  country  surround- 
ing the  town  has  a soil  closely  approaching  barrenness.  In  it  the 
limit  of  profitable  cultivation  appears  to  have  been  long  since  reached, 
and  were  it  not  that  the  male  population  migrate  for  employment  in 
large  numbers  anually,  a perpetual  form  of  famine  must  prevail. 
The  little  farm  attached  to  the  school  is  carefully  managed.  The 
teacher’s  garden  is  very  useful  for  instruction  purposes.  Bees  are 
kept.  They  are  managed  with  much  skill,  and,  through  the  influence 
of  the  teacher  and  his  family,  bee  farming  has  been  taken  up  by 
many  farmers  in  the  district. 

Number  examined,  . . . . . 21 

„ passed,  .....  21 


Mullinahoraa. 

The  farming  methods  in  the  district  in  which  this  school  farm  is 
situated  are  rather  backward,  and  the  influence  of  agricultural  teach- 
ing should  be  useful.  The  teacher  of  the  school  is  an  earnest 
teacher.  His  pupils  take  a good  deal  of  interest  in  the  instruction 
given.  The  little  farm  and  garden  have  been  carefully  cultivated 
with  the  view  towards  useful  instruction. 

Number  examined,  . . . . . 12 

„ passed,  .....  12 

I remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Carroll. 
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(5.)— BALANCE  SHEETS  OE  THE  ALBERT  AND  MUNSTER  Appendix. 

MODEL  FARMS.  Section  IV. 

(5). 


Balance 

Sheet. 


Albert 

(«)•  Albert  Large  Farm.  fS. 

Balance  Sheet  for  the  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  March  1900. 


Expenses. 


£ s.  d 

To  Amount  of  Valuation  at  com- 
mencement of  year, 

2,718  11  10 

„ Outstanding  Debts,  . 

200  5 2 

„ Milk  from  Intermediate  and 
Small  Farms, 

412  0 5 

„ Cattle,  .... 

663  1 6 

„ Sheep,  .... 

147  11  5 

„ Labour,  .... 

424  17  5 

„ Seeds,  .... 

43  13  3 

„ Manures, 

45  9 6 

„ Implements,  . 

282  18  11 

„ Horse  Shoeing,  . 

21  0 5 

„ Miscellaneous,  . 

91  4 8 

„ Harness,  . 

19  5 2 

„ Feeding  Stuffs,  . . 

445  2 11 

„ Oil  and  Medicine, 

25  4 5 

„ Expenses  to  Fairs,  , 

34  13  7 

„ Labour,  Farm  Produce;  Ac., 
from 

Small  Farm, 

34  15  6 

Intermediate  Farm,  . 

121  15  6 

„ Returns  of  Butter,  Ac.,  from 
Dairy  School, 

155  19  5 

„ Rent,  .... 

581  7 4 

„ Balance,  being  gain  on  year’s 
transactions,  . 

141  7 2 

Receipts. 


£ s.  d. 

By  Amount  received  for  Dairy 
Produce,  . . . . 

2,040  6 2 

„ Cattle 

749  9 5 

„ Sheep,  .... 

252  8 5 

„ Horses,  . . 

7 17  6 

» Pigs 

419  3 5 

„ Wheat,  .... 

35  1 11 

„ Oats, 

0 6 3 

„ Barley,  .... 

67  18  6 

„ Potatoes,  . , 

96  15  5 

„ Service  of  Sires, 

1 10  0 

„ Miscellaneous,  . 

16  4 6 

„ Outstanding  Debts, 

196  2 6 

„ Estimated  proportion  of  Ex- 
penses in  connection  with 
delivery  of  Milk— Small 
Farm,  .... 

3 17  6 

Do. — Intermediate  Farm, 

11  6 8 

„ Live  Stock,  Labour,  Ac., 
chargeable  to 

Intermediate  Farm,  . 

138  17  2 

Small  Farm, 

30  12  6 

Garden,  . , 

1 13  0 

„ Poultry  Department,  . 

6 0 5 

, Rent  of  E xperi  men  tal  G round, 

10  7 9 

i do.,  Albert  Lodge, 

35  0 0 

, Keep  of  Superintendent’s 
Horse,  .... 

25  0 0 

, Valuation  at  close  of  year,  . 2,504  8 6 

Total, 


£6,G40  5 6 


Total, 


£6,640  5 6 


Thos.  Carroll,  Agricultural  Superintendent. 
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Appendix. 

Section  IV 
(S.-) 

Balance 

Sheet. 

Albert” 

Inter- 

mediate 

Farm. 


(i b ).  Albert  Intermediate  Farm. 

Balance  Sheet  for  the  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  March,  1900. 


Expenses. 

RECEIPTS. 

£ s. 

d. 

To  Amount  of  Valuation  at  com- 
mencement of  year, 

254  18 

5 

By  Amount  received  for  Dairy 
Produce, 

328  17 

2 

„ Cattle,  . 

27  0 

0 

„ Cattle,  . 

56  4 

3 

„ Labour,  . 

44  0 

0 

„ Pigs,  . 

24  4 

6 

„ Seeds, 

8 16 

5 

„ Oats,  .... 

26  11 

0 

„ Manures, 

1 16 

0 

„ Barley,  . 

8 8 

0 

„ Feeding  Stuffs,  . 

16  5 

0 

„ Miscellaneous  < 

26  6 

6 

„ Rent,  . 

71  6 

8 

„ Valuation  at  the  close  of  year, 

237  10 

G 

„ Fuel  for  Cooking, 

3 0 

0 

/ 

„ Miscellaneous,  . 

2 17 

6 

..  Expenses  in  connection  with 

delivery  of  Milk, 

0 

„ Live  Stock,  Labour,  &c.,  from 

138  17 

Large  Farm,  . 

ment,  . 

127  19 

0 

Total, 

£708  1 H 

Total, 

£708  1 11 

Thos.  Carroll,  Agricultural  Superintendent. 


Balance 

Sheet. 

Albert 

Small 

Farm. 


(c).  Albert  Small  Farm. 

Balance  Sheet  for  the  Twelve  Months  ended  31st  March,  1900. 


EXPENSES. 

£ s.  d. 

To  Amount,  of  Valuation  at  com- 
mencement of  year, 

Ill  16  3 

„ Live  Stock, 

13  10  0 

„ Labour,  . 

16  12  1 

„ Farm  Seeds, 

3 2 2 

„ Manures, 

1 16  0 

' „ Feeding  Stuffs,  . 

6 0 0 

„ Rent,  . 

19  16  3 

„ Fuel  for  Cooking, 

2 0 0 

„ Labour,  &c.,  from  Large 
Farm,  • 

30  12  8 

„ Expenses  in  connection  with 
delivery  of  milk, 

3 17  6 

„ Balance  in  favour  of  manage- 
ment, . 

77  17  11 

Total, 

£287  0 10 

RECEIPTS. 

By  Amount  received  for  Dairy 


Prodhee,  . • . 113  3 2 

„ Cattle,  . • • • . 13  12  0 

„ Pigs,  . • • . 13  0 0 

„ Oats,  . . • • 8 15  6 

„ Potatoes,  . . • . 3 18  9 

„ Mangels,  . . • .500 


„ Amount  of  Valuation  at  close 
of  year, 


Thos.  Carroll,  Agricultural  Superintendent. 
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Appendix. 

Section  IV. 
(5.) 

Balance 

Sheet. 


“ Munster 
Model 

Expenses. 

£ s. 

d. 

Receipts. 

Farm. 

d. 

To  Amount  of  Valuation  (less 

debts)  at  commencement 

1,585  14 

during  year,  viz.  :-r- 

of  year, 

„ Labour,  .... 

4 

. 445  16 

0 

373  17 

„ Dairy  Produce,  . 

10 

„ Live  stock, 

224  7 

„ Butter  from  bought  Cream, 

. 933  18 

8 

7 

. 266  12 

1 

„ Seeds,  .... 

„ Cattle, 

28  19 

4 

„ Manures,  .... 

33  17 

„ Pigs, 

. 195  6 

9 

2 

„ Feeding  Stuffs,  . 

368  6 

1 

„ Poultry,  . 

. 33  15 

9 

„ Implements, 

96  14 

1 

„ Barley, 

. 34  15 

8 

„ Smith-work, 

„ Potatoes,  &c., 

. 67  12 

12  0 

3 

„ Miscellaneous  Expenses. 

„ Garden  Produce, . 

25  12 

4 

„ Service  of  Sires,  . 

„ Rent,  , . , 

220  0 

0 

„ Miscellaneous, 

„ Cream  for  Educational  pur- 

poses,  .... 

1,144  15 

4 

„ Profit  and  Loss,  being  gain  on 

„ Training  Department 

year’s  farming, 

42  19 

7 

„ (Loss  on  Cream  and  Milk), 

. 356  0 10 

„ Labour,  &c.,  for  Establishment,  227  16  10 

„ Valuation  at  end  of  year, 

. 1,554  6 10 

Total, 

1,157  3 11 

£4,157  3 11  * 

Thomas  Carroll,  Agricultural  Superintendent. 


THE  ITINERANT  HAIRY  INSTRUCTION.  Section  IV 

(60 

- Itinerant 

Dairy 

Instruction. 

(6.)  Remarks  by  Mr.  Carroll,  Agricultural  Superintendent. 

The  Hairy  Instruction  under  the  Commissioners  has  continued  as 
heretofore. 

The  two  departments  consist  of — (a)  instruction  in  creameries,  and 
(6)  instruction  in  home  dairying. 

The  creamery  instruction  is  carried  on  by  two  men  who  have  had  instruction 
thorough  experience  in  different  departments  of  the  creamery  industry.  Seameries 
One  of  these  experts  has  had  considerable  experience  in  analytical  and 
general  chemical  work.  He  has  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  creamery  work,  both  scientific  and  practical.  The  other  expert 
has  had  experience  in  Scandinavian  dairying.  He  has  considerable 
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Home 

dairyiDg. 
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knowledge  of  creamery  machinery  and  appliances,  and  this  knowledge 
has  been  turned  to  very  useful  account  since  he  has  been  engaged  as 
creamery  instructor. 

The  progress  in  creameries  has  been  very  markedsince  the  appointments 
of  instructors  have  been  made.  The  duties  of  these  men  are  to  advise  those 
engaged  in  creamery  work  in  the  selection  of  sites,  to  provide  plans 
suggestive  for  the  creameries  about  to  be  erected,  to.  inspect  and  report 
upon  the  carrving  out  of  the  work  of  erection  and  fitting  of  creameries— 
in  fine,  to  safeguard  as  far  as  possible  that  suitable  creameries,  properly 
equipped,  shall  be  established.  The  instructors  are  advisory  only  ; they 
do  not  take  any  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  business  part  of  the 
creamery,  and  they  cannot  interfere  in  negotiations  between  creamery 
proprietors  and  others  in  matters  of  business. 

Reports  of  visits  to  creameries  are  made  to  the  . Commissioners  of 
' National  Education,  to  the  managers  of  the  creameries  visited,  and,  in 
the  case  of  co-operative  creameries,  copies  of  the  instructors  reports 
are  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society, 
from  which  proceeds  a certain  useful  control  over  co-operative 
societies. 

The  services  of  the  instructors  are  eagerly  sought  for,  and  all  varieties 
of  creameries — co-operative,  joint-stock,  and  proprietary  have  been 
regularly  visited  by  them. 

The  instruction  in  home  dairying  has,  during  the  year,  been  very 
usefully  given. 

Influence  of  In  Munster  there  lias  been  much  interest  taken  in  tins  instruction. 

Governor.  Mr.  Ludlow  Beamish,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Governors  ot  the 
STS"  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute,  has  given  much  time 
fcter  and  encouragement  to  this  work.  The  two  instructresses  Misses 

School.  Dundon  and  Sarsfield,  have  been  very  fully  engaged  during  the  dairy 

season.  The  instruction  has  been  given  (a)  to  adults  m home  dairies, 
and  ( b ) to  mixed  audiences  of  adults  and  children  in  National  Schools 
after  school  hours. 

The  reports  of  the  instructresses  now  appended  will  be  read  with 
interest. 

Butter  Ei-i  A very  useful  arrangement  has  been  devised  for  exhibitions  of  butter 
Mbitionn.  made  in  the  districts  in  which  instruction  has  been  given.  These  ex- 
hibitions have  induced  considerable  enthusiasm,  and  tiey  aie  manage 
in  such  manner  that  they  give  much  encouragement  to  the  itinerant  dairy 
instruction.  Examinations  of  young  girls  that  have  attended  the 
instruction  have  also  been  held,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  m the 
theory  and  practice  of  dairying,  as  evidenced  at  these  examinations, 
is  most  encouraging. 

Frizes  for  A most  useful  result  following  the  itinerant  dairy  instruction  has 
well  kept  , n,  offering  of  prizes  by  the  Governors  of  the  Munstei  Daily 
tortos.  g^Q0i^f01^  the^est  kept & dairies  in  the  districts  under  instruction 
These  prizes,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  improved,  dairying 
generally,  must  have  a very  beneficial  effect  upon  dairying  m the  dis- 
tricts of  Munster  in  which  home  dairying  is  still  practised.  In«e“> 
from  personal  observation  I can  say  that  a very  large  measure  of  success 
has  followed  the  introduction  of  this  instruction  m the  province 
Munster. 
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(7.)  Report  on  Itinerant  Dairy  Instruction  by  Miss  E.  Dundon.  Appendix. 

Section  IV. 

December,  1899.  dd 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  Da?ryant 
December  31st,  1899.  lfon™c~ 

I was  engaged  for  a period  of  four  months  in  the  province  of  Time 
Mimster,  in  itinerant  dairy  instruction,  for  which  a programme  was  ©“gaged- 
again  arranged  by  the  Governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School  and 
Agricultural  Institute. 

This  year  has  seen  a decrease  in  the  number  of  applications  from  Decrease  in 
districts  for  dairy  instruction,  but  the  success  of  the  classes  this  year  number  of 
has  exceeded  that  of  previous  years,  and  the  attendance  has  in  every  tions.Ca 
case  been  most  satisfactory.  That  dairy  instruction  is  appreciated  is  Progress  of 
shown  by  the  repeated  applications  from  some  districts  year  after  attenciance. 
year. 

A fortnight’s  instruction  was  given  in  each  of  the  following  Districts 
places  : — (1)  Inchigeela,  Ballingeary,  Killbarry,  and  Coolmountain ; visite  i. 

(2)  Durrus,  Rusnacahara,  and  Kilcrohane;  (3)  Clonakilty.  With 
the  exception  of  the  latter,  dairy  instruction  was  given  in  all  these 
places  the  two  preceding  years. 

Each  course  consisted  of  ten  lectures,  each  lecture  being  accom-  Course  of 
panied  with  demonstrations  on  butter-making,  cream  separating,  and  instruction, 
milk  testing  ; a good  deal  of  interest  was  taken  in  the  testing  of  milk 
of  individual  cows,  the  result  of  which  proved  clearly  the  necessity 
for  careful  selection  of  dairy  stock.  The  demonstrations  were  given 
with  improved  but  simple  appliances,  such  as  every  dairy  farmer 
could  afford. 


I visited  thirteen  dairies  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  defects  Visiting 
and  suggesting  improvements  therein,  and  gave  butter-making  demon-  dailies* 
strations  in  some,  with  the  appliances  at  the  dairies. 

I also  gave  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  butter  and  cheese-  Dairy 
making  at  two  agricultural  shows,  viz.,  Cork  and  Tralee.  shows, 

Reports  on  my  work  have  been  regularly  forwarded  to  the  Agri-  Reports  on 
cultural  Superintendent.  work- 

During  the  two  six-week  dairy  sessions  ending,  respectively,  instruction 
Eeb.  and  Dec.  20th,  I was  engaged  at  Glasnevin  Dairy  School,  assist-  school1"7 
ing  in  giving  instruction  to  the  dairy  students. 

The  fact  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  home  dairying,  Progress  of 
especially  in  districts  where  instruction  has  been  imparted  for  three  dah-ying. 
successive  years,  is  borne  out  by  public  statements  to  that  effect  by 
butter  merchants  and  others  testifying  to  the  improved  quality  of 
butter  sent  into  the  Cork,  market,  and  the  decrease  in  the  quantity 
of  inferior  butter,  from  those  districts,  which,  it  is  stated,  is  now 
less  than  from  any  other  part  of  Munster — more  careful  grading  of 
butter  in  the  local  markets  has  been  a substantial  aid  hi  effecting  this. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  system  of  grading  became  more  general — - 
the  prevailing  system  of  averaging  price  and  quality  is  unsound, 
inasmuch  as  it  offers  no  inducement  to-  butter-makers  to  improve 
their  methods. 


Proper  treatment  of  butter  in  the  markets  is  very  rare — in  one  Treatment 
market  only  have  I seen  it  handled  with  care;  the  hands  are  brought  maXS’ * 
very  much  in  contact  in  weighing  and  packing,  the  market-place  is 
usually  in  a dirty  condition,  and  the  boxes  in  which  butter  is  packed 
are  not  clean — in  one  case  I have  seen  the  butter  put  direct 
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Appendix,  into  a farm  cart,  with  nothing  but  a calico  sheet  to  protect  it  from 
Section"  XV.  external  influences,  and  moreover  the  butter  was  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  a considerable  length  of  time. 

The  prices  of  butter  have  been  in  advance  of  those  of  the  previous 

^ The  proper  regulation  of  temperature  in  dairy  work  is  now  better 
understood;  the  fact  that  I supplied  eighty-two  _ dailies  with 
thermometers  is  conclusive  proof  of  this.  In  some  districts  the  cream 
SternS-  received  at  classes,  with  very  few  exceptions,  even  under  favourable 
conditions  of  temperature,  showed  that  considerable  attention  was 
given  to  this  matter;  where  this  was  not  so  well  understood  butter- 
makers  were  at  a considerable  loss  during  the  warm  weather,  having 
to  sacrifice  their  butter  for  22.  to  id.  per  lb,  when  current  market 
price  was  812.  In  one  district  I noticed  an  improvement  since  last 
year  in  the  condition  of  the  dairies  with  regard  to  cleanliness.  _ 

The  following  remarks  show  that  home  dairying  is  still  m an 

unsatisfactory  condition.  . 

The  presence  of  hairs  and  of  buttermilk  m the  butter  reveal  care- 
less straining  of  milk  and  cream,  and  washing  of  butter ; m the 
early  part  of  the  year  high  colour  of  butter  and  disagreeable  metallic 
flavour,  probably  due  to  mixing  “ beasting^  with  the  milk  for 
creaming,  are  faults  commonly  met  with.  Butter  merchants  also 
complain  very  much  of  smoky  flavour;  whilst  butter-makers  con- 
tinue, as  they  do,  to  set  milk  in  their  dwelling-houses  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  this  fault  will  continue  fa»  exist.  _ 

As  a rule  dairies  are  badly  situated,  being  invariably  withm  the 
reach  of  foul  odours  of  manure,  &c,  with  which  milk  and  cream  aie 
so  readily  affected;  moreover,  the  dairies  are  sometimes  used  as 
stables  dining  winter,  and,  considering  they  have  earthen  floors  and 
are  not  disinfected  with  lime-wash  before  milk  is  again  set  in  them, 
the  making  of  good  butter  is  impossible  under  such  conditions.  As 
regards  the  structure,  it  is  generally  very  crude;  some  aie  built  with 
flat  stones,  without  any  mortar  between ; the  walls  are  often  very 
rough  and  not  lime-washed— old  prejudice  forbids  its  frequent  use, 
light  and  ventilation  are  deficient,  cement  or  flagged  floois  a . 
rare,  earthen  ones  are  the  rule;  regarding  the  utensils  the 
chums  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  defective— I have  suggested 
some  improvements  in  them,  but,  as  far  as  I could  learn,  these  have 
not  been  carried  out;  for  creaming,  oak  heelers  and  deep 'earthen- 
ware pans  are  more  general  than  the  modem  tinned  iron  pans  there 
is  a popular  belief  that  the  latter  impart  a bad  flavour  to  milk, 
cream  Not  more  than  half  a dozen  cream  separators  were  to  be  found  in 

separators.  ty|  districts  I visited.  , ...  , n, 

A vast  improvement  in  the  quality  of  butter  should  follow  the 
use  of  the  cream  separator  in  home  dames,  the  cream  being  less 
exposed  to  unfavourable  influences  than  when  it  is  set,  in  case  of  open 

PaThe  Governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School  and  ^ric^tol  Im 
statute  propose  to  offer  prizes  in  one  or  two  districts  the  comi  g 
year  fo/the  best  situated,  best  constructed,  and  best  manned  dmri  p 
this  should  be  the  means  of  encouraging  farmers  to  take  a gieatei 

f S I have  so  frequently 

S£'g0  referred  in  previous  reports,  prevails,  to  a certain -extent  twarfafte 
end  of  the  season;  I have  recommended  the  Option  of  analkf 
packages,  and  each  maker  to  fill  her  own  box  or  keg,  and  demon 
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strated  at  dairy  classes  the  way  this  can  be  successfully  done  with  appendix. 
several  separate  churnings,  i.e.,  by  keeping  the  butter  granules  over  Section  iv. 
in  brine  from  day  to  day,  and  then  mixing  in  the  grain  when  there 
is  sufficient  butter ; this  method  secures  perfect  uniformity  in  colour,  itinerant 
salting,  &c.,  without  over-working.  Many  makers  took  a very  keen  EStmc- 
interest  in  this,  and  were  determined  to  try  it  later  in  the  season,  tion. 

All  the  butter  packed  as  above  secured  the  highest  price  and  quality 
in  the  Cork  market. 

Allowing  the  cream  to  remain  on  the  milk  until  sour  is  quite  Treatment 
general,  and  is,  I think,  detrimental  to  its  quality.  My  recommenda-  of  cream' 
tion  of  skimming  at  short  intervals  is  now  adopted  by  many  with 
very  good  results. 

The  _ practice  of  mixing  sweet  cream  or  milk  with  sour  cream 
immediately  before  churning,  for  the  purpose  of  ripening,  is  very 
common,  and  is,  I consider,  both  wasteful  and  unnecessary  if  the 
cream  receives  proper  treatment.  The  ripening  of  cream  is  not  yet 
very  well  understood,  and  failure  in  butter-making  during  winter  is, 

I believe,  due  to  this.  Ripening  is  very  often  allowed  to  go  too  far 
in  summer,  a starter  is  seldom  used  in  cold  weather,  and,  when  it  is 
used,  it  is  invariably  too  sour. 

In  a few  dairies  where  matters  have  gone  wrong,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  unfavourable  ferments  in  milk  and  cream,  I have  recom- 
mended ripening  with  a starter  obtained  from  a clean  dairy,  in  order 
to  restore  the  proper  fermentation.  To  obtain  such  a starter  was, 
however,  a difficult  matter,  owing  to  superstitious  notions. 

A feature  in  connection  with  itinerant  dairy  classes  this  year  was  Butter 
the  promotion  by  the  Governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School  of  local  shows- 
butter  shows,  at  which  prizes  were  offered  for  competition  within 
the . parish  in  which  the  instruction  was  given.  The  number  of 
exhibits  at  these  shows  has  been  large,  and  each  exhibit  had  the 
faults  and  good  qualities  plainly  marked  thereon,  a fact  that  made 
the  display  of  great  value  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Offices, 


E.  Dundon. 


(8.)  Report  by  Miss  Sars field,  Dairy  Instructress.  Section  iv 

(8.) 

Cork,  14th  November,  1899. 

Sir, — I began  work  on  the  3rd  April.  I attended  the  Spring  Show 
of  the  Co1.  Cork  Agricultural  Society  on  the  4th  and  5th,  and  assisted 
in  the  cheese-making  demonstrations. 

On  the  10th  April  I went  to  the  parish  of  Kilnamartyra,  near  Distl.icfc  ln 
Macroom,  where  I remained  for  five  weeks.  I visited  two  districts  which 
here,  viz. : Dundarrike,  where  I spent  three  weeks,  and  Ballyvoige  waMveS? 
where  I spent  a fortnight.  The  average  attendance  at  Dundarrike 
was  about  seven  adults  and  twenty-five  children,  and  at  Ballyvoige 
about  nine  adults  and  twenty-two  children. 

On  the  15th  of  May  I went  to  Bally  vourney.  I visited  four  dm- 
tricts  in  Ballyvourney,  remaining  a fortnight  in  each;  these  were — - 
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Slieveragh,  average  attendance  about  twenty-eight;  Bardinchy,  ave> 
age  attendance  thirty-two;  Coolea,  average  attendance  twenty-eight; 
and  Ballymakeery,  average  attendance,  fifty-three 

I went  to  Kilmeen,  near  Ballineen,  on  the  11th  July,  and  stayed 
there  for  a fortnight.  The  average  attendance  was  sixteen,  all 

idOn’  the  24th  July  I went  to  Lissard,  near-  Skibbereen,  and 
remained  there  for  a fortnight.  The  average  attendance  was  about 

fif  After  leaving  Skibbereen  I remained  at  home  for  three  weeks, 
and  on  the  28th  August  I went  back  to  Kibramartyra,  and  stayed 
there  till  the  11th  November.  I visited  four  dmtncts  there,  viz. 
Renanirree,  three  weeks,  average  attendance  about  fifty , Ballyvoige, 
two  weeks,  average  attendance,  sixty ; Coolavolig,  three  weeks,  average 
attendance,  thirty-six.  These  were  all  school  children,  with  one  or 

^FromThe0 10th  April  to  the  5th  August  1 held  classes  every  day, 
Lasting  for  from  three  to  four  horns.  Lectures  were  given  daily  on 
the  building  and  management  of  dames,  the  miking  of  cows>  tlus 
principles  of  butter-making,  and  the  marketing  of  butter;  the  manage- 
ment of  hand  separators;  the  setting  and  skimming  of  milk;  the 
ripening  of  cream;  the  feeding  and  management  of  dairy  cows,  and 
the  rearing  of  calves,  especially  with  reference  to  the  use  of  separated 
milk.  Practical  instruction  was  also  given  in  butter-makmg,  the 
working  of  hand  separators,  and  the  Gerber  milk  tester,  also  the  test- 
ing of  milk  by  means  of  the  cream  test  tubes. 

Prom  August  28th  to  November  1,1th  X gave  lectures  on  the  same 
subjects,  but  the  practical  work  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  working 
of  the  milk  tester  and  separator. 

On  the  11th  May,  after  the  first  course  was  finished  at  liihiamar- 
tyra,  a butter  show  was  held  in  the  National  school.  It  was 
arranged  by  the  governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School  for  the 
purpose  of  Lourfging  the  people  to  make  butter  by  the  improved 
methods,  and  also  to  find  out  if  the  work  done  in  he  district  had 
been  of  use.  There  were  two  classes— (1)  for  fresh  butter  in  lumps 
of  not  less  than  14  lbs.,  (2)  for  mild-cured  butter  m kegs  or  boxes  of 
not  less  than  28  lbs.  There  were  twenty-three  exhibits,  which  were 
sent  to  the  show  very  neatly  made  up.  The  butter  was  judged  by 
Mr.  Forrest,  Inspector  of  the  Cork  Butter  Market,  who  expressed 
himself  as  being  both  pleased  and  surprised  at  the ■flujgr  oI  ^ 
exhibits.  He  said  he  did  not  expect  to  see  such  good  buttei  in  tins 
backward  part  of  the  country.  „ 

A butter  show  was  also  held  in  Ballyvourney  at  the  end  of  the 
course  of  lectures.  At  this  show  there  was  only  one  class  foi  iiesh 
butter  in  lumps  of  not  less  than  10  lbs.  The  farmers  m BaUyvomney 
nearly  all  sell  their  butter  fresh.  Instead  of  having  a class  for  mi  d 
cured7  butter,  a competition  in  butter-making  was  arranged  between 
the  children  of  the  National  schools.  . 

At  the  end  of  the  course  in  each  school,  I held  an  oral  exammati 
of  the  children  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  classes.  Those  of  each  sch  o 
who  came  best  out  of  this  were  then  sent  to  the  village  school  f 
a written  examination,  superintended  by  Mr.  Beamish,  hon.  ■ 
Munster  Dairy  School,  and  the  six  who  got  the  Inghest  maiks  com- 
peted in  a churning  and  butter-making  contest  the  J 

This  was  judged  by  Mr.  Beamish,  ^d  the  butter  was  finaUy  judged 

by  Mr.  Murphy,  of  the  Cork  Butter  Market,  who  also  judged  the 
fresh  butter. 
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The  children’s  competition  at  Ballyvoumey  was  very  interesting 
and  successful;  they  worked  very  well,  and  made  up  the  butter 
neatly.  They  were  given  troughs  on  which  to  work  the  butter. 
Having  no  butter-workers  in  their  own  homes  it  was  considered  more 
useful  to  teach  them  to  manage  butter-making  in  butter  troughs. 

There  were  twenty-two  entries  in  the  lump  butter  section.  Mr. 
Murphy’s  opinion  was  that  the  butter  on  the  whole  was  excellent, 
especially  where  texture  and  (colour  were  concerned,  but  some 
samples  were  deficient  in  flavour  and  were  sour.  Mr.  Murphy  con- 
siders that  the  butter  made  in  the  districts  visited  by  the  Instruc- 
tresses had  been  decidedly  improved  of  late,  both  in  texture  and 
manufacture  generally,  but  the  flavour  is  not  so  much  improved. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  through  no  improvement  in  the  system 
of  feeding  cows  in  those  districts. 

Messrs.  Shanahan,  who  are  among  the  largest  buyers  in  Cork, 
say  the  butter  is  decidedly  improved;  they  also  say  that  they  get 
butter  of  a better  quality  from  these  districts  than  from  any  other 
district  where  they  buy  butter. 

Some  of  the  local  buyers  of  lump  butter  say  there  is  no  improve- 
ment; but  these,  without  exception,  are  men  who  will  not  go  to  the 
trouble  of  grading  the  butter,  but  pay  the  same  price  for  good  and 
bad  alike.  It  would  not  be  to  their  pecuniary  interest  to  acknow- 
ledge any  improvement. 

I myself  think  the  butter  in  these  districts  has  been  decidedly  im- 
proved since  my  first  visit  in  1897,  especially  as  regards  cleanliness 
in  its  manufacture. 

The  classes  were  held  in  the  farm  buildings  at  Lissard.  After  the 
course  was  finished  a competition  was  arranged  between  the  members 
of  the ' class.  Prizes  were  given  by  The  O’Donovan  for  a written 
competition,  and  by  Mrs.  Adams,  for  fresh  butter  in  2-lb.  rolls. 

The  questions  were  set  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Munster  Dairy 
School,  who  afterwards  corrected  the  answers.  He  said  the  answer- 
ing was  decidedly  good,  and  much  higher  than  he  expected.  Eleven 
entered  for  this  competition.  In  the  butter-making  section  twelve 
entered,  and  the  butter  on  the  whole  was  of  excellent  quality. 

At  Ballyvourney  and  Kilnamartyra  the  dairy  cattle  seem  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  Kerry  and  Ayrshire  breeds.  I tested  a large  number 
of  samples  of  milk  for  butter  fat  in  both  places,  and  the  quality  of 
the  average  was  very  good.  The  average  of  206  tests  taken  in  the 
parish  of  Kilnamartyra  worked  out  at  3 • 9 per  cent. ; and  of  sixty 
tests  made  in  Ballyvoumey  the  average  was  3 • 8 per  cent.  The 
quantity  of  milk  given  by  the  cows  seems  very  small,  but  as  none  of 
the  farmers  make  any  attempt  to  keep  a milk  record  I cannot  tell 
the  average  amount  of  milk  given.  Five  pounds  of  butter  per  week 
from  each  cow  is  considered  very  fair. 

In  Kilmeen  and  Skibbereen  the  cows  kept  are  crosses  of  the  short- 
horn, Ayrshire,  Kerry,  and  polled  Angus  breeds.  Of  forty  samples 
of  milk  tested  in  Kilmeen,  the  average  was  3 • 9 per  cent. ; and  of 
seventy  samples  tested  in  Skibbereen  the  average  was  4 • 1 per  cent. 

The  cows  are  all  fed  the  same  way,  regardless  of  the  quantity  of 
the  milk  they  give.  They  usually  get  a mixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  Indian  meal  and  bran,  four  or  five  pounds  for  each  cow ; no  other 
concentrated  food  is  given.  Bye  grass,  turnip  “starters,”  and  rape 
are  grown  extensively  for  soiling,  as  it  is  a general  practice  to  keep 
several  more  cows  than  the  land  can  support  in  ordinary  grazing. 
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The  people  lose  a great  many  of  their  calves  through  mismanage- 
ment. The  very  yornig  calves  are  only  fed.  twice  a day.  They  are 
fed  out  of  dirty  pails,  and  kept  in  dirty  pens,,  or  else  kept  out  in 
the  fields  in  every  sort  of  weather,  exposed  to  rain  and  cold 

If  a calf  gets  sick  it  is  generally  allowed  to  remain  with  the  others 
till  it  dies,  and  where  separated  milk  is  fed  to  the  calves  they  are 
seldom  given  anything  with  it  to  make  up  for  its  deficiency  of  fat. 
In  the  parish  of  Kilmeen,  however,  where  there  are  seven  or  eight 
hand  separators,  the  farmers  generally  feed  linseed  cake  to  the  calves 
along  with  the  separated  milk.  . 

There  are  a fair  number  of  separators  m use,  both  m Kilmeen 
and  Skibbereen,  hut  not  nearly  as  many  as  there  should  he,  and  m 
Kilnamartyra  and  Ballyvoumey  separators  are  coming  in  very  slowly. 

As  a rule  the  fanners  are  very  wasteful  both  of  milk  and  cream. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  churn  cream  of  different  degrees  of 
ripeness  together,  but  farmers  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  mistake 
of  this  Very  few  make  any  attempt  to  ripen  the  cream,  and  three 
years 'ago,  before  the  Instructresses  had  visited,  thermometers  were 
almost  unknown,  and  certainly  never  used  m the  dames  The  usual 
method  of  heating  milk  and  cream  was  to  bring  a shovelful  of  lighted 
turf  into  the  dairy  and  place  it  next  the  cream  vessel.  The  milk 
was  either  never  strained  at  all,  or  only  put  through  a very  coarse 
strainer.  Milking  was  always  done  with  hands  moistened  by  dipping 
them  in  the  milk  pails.  I always  impress  on  the  children  the 
necessity  for  learning  the  dry-handed  system  of  milkmg  as  those 
who  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  milkmg  with  wet  hands  find  it 
very  hard  to  change  their  method.  „ ...  , 

In  hot  weather  the  milk  was  generally  cooled  before  siting,  and 
it  was  allowed  to  get  sour  and  thick  before  slumming  The  cream 
was  churned  at  any  temperature,  and  at  any  degpee  of  acidity.  If 
it  was  very  sour,  new  milk  was  mixed  with  it  before  churmnb  with 

the  view  to  sweeten  it.  ^ . 

In  cold  weather,  if  there  was  a difficulty  m churning  hot  water 
was  poured  into  the  chum  on  the  top  of  the  cream.  The  cream 
was  always  over-churned,  and  the  butter  generally  worked  with  the 
hand,  and  “ drawn”  or  nibbed  by  the  hand,  instead  of  bemg  pressed 
by  a wood  scoop.  Salt  of  an  inferior  quality  was  general,  and  butter 
piper  was  never  used.  The  butter  was  sent  to  market  m an  untidy 
and  careless  manner,  and  m bot  weather  it  was  half  melted  before 

it  reached  the  market.  , m 

A good  deal  of  these  methods  are  now  done,  away  with,  ther- 
mometers are  frequently  used.  The  cream  is  mixed  the  day  before 
churning,  although,  with  a few  exceptions,  they . have  not  yet 
adopted  the  system  of  artificial  ripening..  The  churn  is  stopped  when 
the  butter  is  in  grains,  before  it  is  spoiled  by  over-churning.  ey 
work  the  butter  with  wood  scoops  or  skimmers,  instead  of  with  the 
hand.  They  use  butter  paper  when  packing  the  butter,  and  market 

it  in  a neater  manner.  , . . , A mw 

In  all  the  places  I have  been  m,  the  dairies  are  very  bad.  they 
are  generally  only  used  as  a dairy  in  the  summer.  Formerly  in 
the  winter  it  was  a general  practice  to  use  the  dairy  as  a stable 
or  cattle-shed,  but  this  practice  is  beginning  to  die  out  The? ^ still 
use  it,  however,  as  a store  for  potatoes,  &c.,  when  it  is  not  in  us 

a3  Formeriy  there  was  an  idea  that  whitewash  had  a bad.  effect  on 
the  milk,  and  made  it  sour  quickly,  consequently  the  dames  were 
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never  whitewashed.  This  has  been  successfully  combated,  and  the  Appendix. 
dairies  are  now  generally  whitewashed  once  a year.  I came  across  Section  iv. 
this  idea  again  in  Kilmeen,  which  was  visited  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  Some  of  the  farmers  there  assured  me  that  the  dairies  itinerant 
could  not  be  whitewashed,  or  the  milk  would  immediately  turn  sour,  ijjtrac- 

The  small  farmers  who  have  only  a very  little  milk  in  winter,  turn, 
keep  it  in  the  kitchen  or  bedroom ; but  those  who  have  a fair-sized 
winter  dairy  give  up  one  room  in  the  house  to  it.  On  the  whole 
the  dairies  are  kept  better  than  they  were  three  years  ago,  especially 
as  regards  the  outside  surroundings,  which  are  drier  and  cleaner; 
but  they  still  need  to,  be  very  much  improved. 

The  butter  buyers  generally  complain  of  the  butter  having  a musty 
flavour  in  the  winter,  which  must  arise  from  this  habit  of  taking  the 
milk  out  of  the  dairy  and  keeping  it  too  long  in  close,  confined  rooms. 

I have  much  pleasure  in  offering  my  thanks  to  the  farmers,  who 
received  me  with  much  consideration,  to  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions, whose  aid  and  encouragement  were  given  without  stint,  and  to 
the  teachers  and  children  of  the  schools  where  I gave  instruction  for 
their  help  and  attention  at  all  times. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed),  Ethel  H.  Sarsfield. 

Thomas  Carroll,  Esq., 

Albert  Farm, 

Glasnevin. 


(9.)  Report  by  Miss  Bkowne,  Dairy  Instructress.  Section  iv 

(90 

Dublin,  14th  November,  1899.  Itinerant 

Dairy 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Dairy  Instruction  tion.ruc~ 
given  by  me  at  Kingscourt,  co.  Cavan ; Stradbally,  Queen’s  Co. ; 

Glenties,  Fintown,  Inver,  and  Glenswilly,  co.  Donegal. 

The  instruction  in  Kingscourt  commenced  on  May  8th — ended  on  instruction 
May  19th.  A demonstration  was  held  in  the  Courthouse  each  day 
from  the  8th  until  the  14th,  the  average  attendance  being  from 
thirty  to  seventy  persons.  I gave  lectures  dwelling  on  the  breeds 
of  cows,  pointing  out  those  most  suitable  for  dairy  purposes,  the 
feeding  and  treatment  of  dairy  cows,  the  importance  of  perfect 
cleanliness  of  everything  connected  or  coming  in  contact  with  milk, 
milking,  the  straining  and  setting  of  milk  for  cream  raising,  skimming 
and  ripening  of  cream  or  milk  for  churning — and,  as  whole  milk  is 
churned  by  most  people  in  the  district,  I dwelt  on  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  that — on  the  regulation  of  the  temperature,  and  explained 
the  thermometer  and  its  use,  which  some  seemed  to  find  very  difficult 
to  understand,  the  greater  number  never  having  seen  one  before.  I 
went  through  the  process  of  churning,  using  the  “ End-over-end  ” 
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and  “Swing”  churns  alternately,  and  the  washing,  working  and 
making  up  of  butter,  and  explained,  as  1 went  along,  how  it  should 
be  done  I used  the  butter  worker  two  or  three  tunes ; but  pnn- 
cipally  the  trough  and  scoop,  as  there  are  very  few  large  farmers 
in  the  district..  I used  a hand  separator  for  cream  separation  a 
few  times;  it  excited  a great  deal  of  curiosity,  but  I did 
not  think  it  would  be  of  much  practical  _ use.  to  show  it  often, 
as  whole  milk  is  generally  churned  in  this  district.  Tile  people 
seemed  to  take  a great  interest  in  everything,  and  seemed  anxious 
to  learn  all  they  could,  judging  by  their  eagerness  m asking  questions 
During  the  second  week  in  Kingscourt,  from  the  14th  oi  May  until 
the  20th,  I had  a class  of  about  twelve  girls  whom  I taught  to  do  . 
the  practical  work  themselves;  they  also  took  notes  on  the  lectures. 
The  milk  was  supplied  new  by  the  committee  interested  m the 
instruction,  so  I had  the  opportunity  of  showing  the  people  the 
straining,  setting,  and  skimming  or  separating  of  it,  and  the  ripening 
of  the  cream  for  churning.  . , . , 

This  was  the  first  instruction  of  its  kind  given  m the  district. 

The  instruction  in  Stradbally  commenced  on  May  24th,  and  ended 
June  10th,  and  was  'given  principally  to  the  girls  belonging  to  the  In- 
dustrial school  attached  to  the  Presentation  Convent  there.  About 
forty  girls  attended  the  instructions,  and  six  each' day  m turn  I taught 
to  do  the  practical  work  themselves,  the  remainder  listened  to  the 
explanations  and  took  notes ; six  girls  learned  to  milk.  There  are 
seven  or  eight  cows  belonging  to  the  Convent  dairy,  so  the  girls 
learnt  the  whole  management  of  the  milk.  Hus  was  the  second  time 
dairy  instruction  had  "been  given  at  the  Convent  at  Stradbally. 

The  instruction  given  at  Glenties,  Fintown,  Inver,  and  Glenswilly, 
co.  Donegal,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  given  at  each  of  those  places. 

It  commenced  in  Glenties  on  13th  June,  ended  July  18th.  I gave 
lectures  in  six  schools  in  the  parish,  using  the  End-over-end  and 
“ Swing”  chums,  and  the  trough  and  scoop  to  dress  the  butter;  the 
attendance  was  from  twenty  to  fifty-five  persons.  I trained  a class 
of  twelve  girls  at  the  school  at  Glenties  every  Saturday  during  my 

visited  about  forty-five  private  houses.  With  the  exception 
of  three  or  four,  they  had  no  dairies,  the  milk  being  kept  m the 
dwellings,  and  even  in  the  bedrooms;  most  of  the  houses  were 
rather  small  and  smoky,  but,  as  a rule,  were  kept  pretty  clean,  lhe 
milk  was  kept  in  earthenware  or  wooden  vessels  placed  on  tables 
or  chairs,  sometimes  on  the  floor,  which  usually  was  of  clay  ; the 
plunge  churns  were  used  altogether,  and  some  were  made  of  very 
bad  wood;  the  hand  was  always  used  to  work  the  butter,  no  utensil 
for  doing  so  ever  having  been  seen  before.  . 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  I found  all  through  this  district  was  that 
the  milk  was  kept  too  long  before  being  churned.  A great . many  people 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  air  was  injurious  to  the  milk,  and 
had  been  covering  it  up  with  wooden  covers  and  cloths,  and  keeping 
it  in  close  dark  cupboards.  The  straining  of  the  milk  was  very 
imperfectly  done,  the  strainers  being  much  too  coarse;  the  bans 
went  through  and  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  butter  with  a knife 
At  each  house  the  people  living  near  assembled  for  the  lesson—as  a 
rule,  from  about  six  to  twenty  persons.  I went  through  the  chi 
ing  and  butter-making,  pointing  out  all  the  faults  m the  milk  (whic 
sometimes  was  in  a very  bad  state),  and  explaining  liow  it  should  be 
managed  from  the  very  beginning.  A great  deal  of  the  milk 
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in  good  condition.,  and  showed  that  care  had  been  taken  in  the 
management  of  it.  I brought  to  each  house  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  utensils,  because  if  they  saw  the  more  expensive  ones  they 
got  the  idea  that  the  work  could  not  be  done  without  them.  For 
the  same  reason  I used  their  own  churns  to  show  how  the  butter 
could  be  taken  up  and  washed  in  grains  as  with  other  churns.  I 
showed  the  working  of  the  butter  with  the  trough,  scoop,  and  pair 
of  patters,  and  explained  the  thermometer  many  times,  some  finding 
it  almost  impossible  to  understand  it;  others,  especially  young  girls, 
learnt  its  use  quite  easily,  and  these  I always  made  a point  of  explain- 
ing it  particularly  to. 

The  butter  is  usually  packed  in  butts,  and  it  sometimes  took  a 
month  or  six  weeks  to  pack  one.  I taught  them  how  to  keep  the 
butter  granules  in  brine  and  pack  the  butter  all  at  once;  this  plan 
was  adopted  by  some,  and  they  seemed  pleased  with  the  result. 
Sometimes  the  butter  was  sold  in  lumps,  but  either  way  the  buyers 
offer  very  little  encouragement  to  the  people  to  improve  their 
methods,  and  give  almost  the  same  price  for  bad  as  for  good  butter, 
and  when  sending  it  away  mix  good  and  bad  butter  together.  The 
butter  is  sold  principally  to  shopkeepers. 

The  instruction  in  Fintown  commenced  on  July  19th,  ended  July 
30th.  In  this  parish  I gave  six  lectures  in  the  schools,  and  visited 
two  houses. 

I commenced  work  in  Inver  on  August  1st,  and  finished  September 
11th.  Here  I visited  about  forty-eight  houses,  and  gave  twenty-three 
lectures  in  the  schools.  The  excessive  heat  during  a few  weeks  in 
August  made  butter-making  a very  difficult  matter;  the  water  could 
only  be  got  from  wells  which  were  for  the  most  part  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  often  up  to  62. 

I went  to  Glenswilly  on  the  12th  September,  and  left  on  the  7th 
October.  I gave  five  lectures  in  the  schools,  and  visited  about 
twenty-seven  houses.  In  all  these  places  I found  everything  necessary 
for  instruction,  and  gave  my  instructions  pretty  much  the  same  as 
in  Glenties.  The  usual  price  for  butter  was  from  Id.  to  10 d.  per  lb. 
Some  had  bought  and  were  using  thermometers,  scoops,  &c.,  before  I 
left,  and  I expect  before  long  they  will  be  more  extensively  used. 

The  Congested  Districts  Board  gave  a grant  of  about  £100  each 
to  the  parishes  of  Glenties  and  Glenswilly  to  encourage  the  dairying 
industry  there. 

As  a rule  the  people  were  most  anxious  to  learn,  and,  I feel 
sure,  with  a little  encouragement,  they  will  do  their  best  to  improve 
their  methods  of  butter-making. 

Yours  obediently, 

(Signed),  K.  A.  Browne. 


Tlios.  Carroll,  Esq., 

Albert  Model  Farm, 
Glasnevin, 
Dublin. 
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no.)  Report  by  Mr.  Poole  Wilsox,  Dairy  Instructor. 
v y r January,  1900. 

Gentlemen,— I beg  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  31st 

December,  1899.  . 

I paid  175  visits  to  creameries,  and  forwarded  reports  on  same  A 
copy  of  the  report  on  each  creamery  was  also  forwarded  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  creamery,  and  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  in  the  case  of  co-operative  creameries,  and  to  the  owner  in  the 
case  of  proprietary  creameries.  . . r 

I gave  the  usual  course  of  lectures  at  each  of  the  sessions  for 
creamery  managers,  at  the  Albert  Model  Farm  and  Munster  Dairy 

^faS  commenced  some  trials  of  the  Radiator  butter-maker,  while 
attending  at  Glasnevin  to  lecture  to  agricultural  students,  but  owing 
to  the  insufficient  water  supply  at  the  farm  I was  unable  to  complete 

my  experiments.  . . , , . 

I can  again  report  a steady  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Butter 
manufactured,  and  in  economical  working.  . 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  this  improvement  is  causing  Irish 
butter  to  realise  higher  prices,  and  creating  a greater  demand  for  it. 
The  following  extracts  from  annual  reports  on  the  various  butter 
markets  are  taken  from  the  Grocer.  Their  Liverpool  correspondent 
says : — Irish  creamery  butter  had  a larger  sale  than  ever  during 
the  season,  and  the  quality  was  very  satisfactory.  The  benefits 
derived  from  the  Government  Instructors  of  Dairies  was  very  mani- 
fest, but  a reform  is  still  needed  in  the  strength  of  the  packages, 
especially  in  the  summer,  when  the  losses  to  all  concerned  are,  at 


times,  severe. 

Glasgow  correspondent  says : — “ The  demand  for  Irish  creamery 
butter  is  steadily  growing,  and  if  the  Irishmen  would  only  extract  a 
little  more  of  the  water,  giving  the  product  of  the  creamery  more 
of  the  texture  of  choice  Danish  butter,  it  would  take  tbe  first  place 


in  the  market.” 

Manchester  correspondent  states  “ During  the  summer  season, 
however,  Irish  creamery  butter  runs  very  close  to  Danish  in  excellence 
of  quality.” 

While  we  can  derive  a certain  amount  of  satisfaction  from  above 
reports,  they  each  point  out  a different  fault.  These  I will  touch  on 
at  once : — 

1.  Packages:  Owing  to  the  strong  representations  of  the  various 
large  commission  merchants,  and,  in  some  cases,  their  refusal  to  take 
consignments  of  butter  packed  in  weak  boxes,  I have  been  able  to 
bring  home  to  a great  many  societies  the  folly  of  risking  a big  loss, 
for  the  sake  of  the  difference  in  price  between  a weak  and  a strong 
box.  The  majority  of  the  creameries  are  now  using  the  stronger 
box,  and  turn  it  out  in  a much  cleaner  condition,  using  covers 
regularly.  Most  of  the  Northern  butter  is  packed  in  the  56-lb. 
pyramid ; in  a few  cases  the  customers  asked  for  it  in  “ kiels,”  with 
the  avowed  object  of  palming  the  Irish  butter  off  as  Danish. 

2.  I consider  the  complaint  of  their  being  such  large  quantities  of 
water  in  Irish  butter  largely  the  result  of  prejudice  arising  out  of 
evidence  given  at  the  “ Manchester  prosecutions.” 

Very  few  cases  have  come  under  my  notice  of  excessive  amounts  of 
water,  since,  (a)  the  objectionable  practice  of  “ washing  butter  on  the 
table  ” was  abandoned ; (6)  and  the  use  of  ice  to  cool  cream  before, 
churning  became  general. 
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This  complaint-  generally  arises  in  the  summer  months,  and,  where 
justly  raised,  arises  from  the  want  of  cooling  facilities. 

I have  recommended  all  the  creameries  to  pay  special  attention  to 
this  point  in  order  to  prevent  any  complaints,  and  gradually  remove 
the  prejudice  existing  in  the  minds  of  a great  many  of  our  largest 
customers.  The  texture  of  the  Danish  butter  referred  to  is  simply 
obtained  by  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  ice. 

3.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  third  extract  is  that  our 
creameries  should  endeavour  to  increase  their  winter  output  by 
farmers  taking  up  winter  dairying.  This  is  actually  being  done, 
many  of  the  farmers  in  the  Northern  districts  having  gone  in  for 
winter  dairying  in  order  to  realise  the  better  prices  given  for  milk 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  The  difficulty  the  creameries  have  laboured 
under  was  that  at  the  commencement  of  each  season,  prices  had  to 
be  cut  in  order  to  get  into  the  market,  and  by  the  time  their  butter 
was  introduced,  and  had  taken  such  a good  hold  on  the  market  as 
to  realise  prices  equal  to  Danish,  the  supply  of  milk  falling  off, 
customers  could  not  be  supplied  with  the  quantities  required,  and  so 
turned  to  Danish,  Swedish,  Finnish,  or  Colonial  butters. 

Another  difficulty  Irish  producers  find  in  their  path  is  the  want  of 
cold  storage  facilities  by  rail  and  boat.  Butter  turned  out  in  the 
hottest  weather,  in  a good  firm  condition,  frequently  arrives  on  the 
English  markets  running  out  of  the  boxes,  no  attempt  having  been 
Wade  to  keep  it  cooi  during  transit  by  the  rail  and  boat  companies. 

Prices  during  tlie  year  have  ruled  higher  than  in  1898,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  prolonged  drought;  but  also  to  the  fact,  that  thoitgh 
the  total  foreign  imports  of  butter  for  the  year  1899  were  considerably 
larger  than  previous  years,  they  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  to  supply  our  growing  population  an 
extra  ■“  10,000  tons  annually 11  is  required  of  dairy  products. 

Practically  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  co-operative  creameries 
to  capture  a part  of  the  increasing  trade  in  “ pound  rolls,”  sold  to 
grocers  direct  for  cash  with  order.  This,  the  most  paying  part  of  the 
butter  trade,  is  left  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietary  firms. 
Now  that  some  of  the  creameries  have  well-established  reputations 
for  quality,  it  might  pay  them  to  follow  the  custom  of  their  Danish 
competitors,  and  agree  to  sell  the  whole  of  their  produce,  or  a con- 
stant proportion  of  it,  during  the  year,  at  a price  based  on  the 
Copenhagen  quotation. 

In  my  district  there  is  a great  deal  of  unnecessary  competition 
amongst  the  creameries;  buyers  have  matters  their  own  way,  and 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  managers  have  thrown  over  good 
regular  customers  in  the  past  for  a temporary  offer,  very  little  higher, 
by  some  outsider,  buyers  have  begun  to  treat  the  creameries  in  the 
same  way.  Several  large  firms  have  written  to  me  during  the  year, 
asking  if  I could  recommend  dairies,  where  quality  was  good,  and 
“ regular  ” supplies  would  be  sent  for  good  prices.  A common  plan 
adopted  by  the  creamery  owners  is  that  of  consigning  butter  to 
buyers  who  offer  speculative  prices  on  a rising  market,  and,  when  a 
slump  comes  sending  to  the  agency,  and  then  grumbling  at  the 
prices  realised  for  a lot  of  butter  which  was  not  desired,  and  for 
which  they  had  to  find  a customer  at  a moment’s  notice. 

A great  deal  of  the  Northern  butter  is  bought  by  Scottish  creamery 
companies  during  the  summer  months,  for  their  “ saltless  fresh  butter 
trade/’  the  Scottish  companies  being  busily  employed  in  making 
cheese  at  that  tiipe,  and  thus  having  no  butter  of  their  own. 
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One  of  these  companies,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  consignments 
has  decided  to  erect  creameries  for  themselves  in  this  country,  and 

thus  secure  a regular  supply.  . , t 

The  growth  of  the  creatnery  movement  has  still  increased,  and  1 
find  it  practically  impossible  to  attend  to  all  the  calls  I receive.  The 
chief  method  of  extension  appears  to  be  by  auxiliaries;  despite  the 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  working  arrangements  between 
' auxiliaries  and  the  central,  they  are  giving  great  satisfaction,  and  a 
great  deal  of  capital  has  been  saved,  without  the  quality  of  the 
butter  or  its  economical  production  being  interfered,  with.  1 e 
complaints  generally  arise  where  the  auxiliary  is  registered  as  a 
separate  society,  the  interests  , of  both  central  and  auxiliary  being 
centred  in  themselves,  and  not  in  the  two  as  one  body. 

Many  of  these  auxiliaries  have  been  erected  far  too  closely  together, 
thus  overlapping  each  other’s  district.  This  is  greatly  to  be  deplored, 
because  where  so  many  of  them  are  erected,  and  so  closely  together, 
the  tendency  is  to  put  up  a building,  which  is  too  small,  and  m which 
the  machinery  will  be  crowded.  The  machinery  is  also  too  often 
incomplete  and  inadequate.  Notwithstanding  that  I have  pointed 
out  again  and  again,  that  the  distinct  would  be  better  served  by  one 
good  and  well-equipped  auxiliary,  costing  less  than  the  two  incomplete 
ones,  working  more  economically  and  giving  greater,  satisfaction  to 
the  suppliers,  the  responsible  leaders  have  persisted  m,  or  not  use 
their  influence  to  prevent,  the  erection  of  auxiliaries  that  I knew 
could  not  and  have  not  given  the  satisfaction  they  ought  to  have  done 
I am  seriously  afraid  that  the  creamery  movement  will  receive  a 
check  in  several  districts  where  the  policy,  recommended  to  them  by 
me,  has  not  been  followed. 

A great  deal  of  harm  has  been  done  this  year  by  one  or  two  gentle- 
men  presuming  to  give  technical  advice  to  proposed  creameries,  on 
the  strength  of  their  being  connected  with  one  already  m existence, 
and  which  has  not  done  as  well  as  it  ought  to  have  done  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  owing  to  defective  or  badly  arranged  ui  i g 
and  machinery.  In  several  instances  societies,  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  erect  suitable  buildings  and  machinery  if  the  trover " 
ment  would  find  the  extra  money  required.”  So  long  as  they  had 
find  the  capital  themselves,  anything  was  good  enough,  this  actually 
occurred  in  districts,  where,  oil  enquiry,  I found  out  there  was  plen  y 
of  money  lying  idle  in  the  bank,  belonging  to  the  shareholders. 

I have  taken  up  the  following  position.  When,  the  projectors 
of  a creamery  will  not  accept  the  advice  tendered  either  regarding 
building  or  machinery,  I decline  to  allow  my  name  to  be  used,  an 
dissociate  myself  from  them;  if  they  are  really  not  in  a position  to 
erect  a suitable  place  and  equip  it  thoroughly  I consider  it  better 
for  them  to  wait  till  they  are  able  to  do  so  than  to  run  the  risk  o 
perhaps  doing  harm  and  injuring  the  movement  elsewhere. 

The  plans  I drew  up  appear  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  where 
adopted.  The  drawing  of  these  tracings  occupied  a good  deal  of 
my  time,  and  the  lithographs  I had  made  having  run  out,  I suggested 
to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  that  they  get  . the 
plans  worked  out  by  an  architect,  and  then  reproduce  the  drawings 
by  one  of  the  various  processes  used  in  drawing  offices.  This  will 
enable  them  to  print  off  copies  as  they  are  required,  and  to 
immediately  embody  any  improvement  without  having  a stock  of 
lithographs  left  on  their  hands.  It  is  also  very  much  cheaper  thafl 
lithography. 
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Ihey  have  adopted  my  suggestion  in  this  matter,  and  the  plans 
supplied  them.  The  older  societies  are  continuing  to  re-arrange  their  i 
buildings  and  add  to  them.  . Several  of  the  more  recent  societies  have 
had  to  do  likewise,  expending  far  more  money  between  the  cost  of  ] 
their  original  buildings  and  alterations,  than  a suitable  building  would  \ 
have  cost  them  at  the  start.  t 

In  several  instances  well-equipped  auxiliaries  are  sending  cream  ] 
to  a central  dairy  badly  equipped,  and  where  it  cannot  be  worked  up  < 
m the  most  economical  fashion  into  butter  of  the  highest  quality.  t 
. 1 have  constantly  pointed  out  to  central  dairies  that  they  should  ' 
insist  on  the  auxiliary  being  equipped  in  such  a manner  that  the 
cream  is  sent  to  the  central  in  the  best  condition;  on  the  other 
j ■ J.,.have  advised  auxiliaries  to  press  on  central  dairies  the 
advisability  of  doing  all  that  they  ought  to  do-all  that  was  necessary 
to  complete  the  manufacture  satisfactorily. 

In  most  cases  the  water  supply  and  sewage  questions  are  attended  ^ 
to  satisfactorily.  One  very  bad  case  has  cropped  up  during  the  year,  d 
where  a society,  contrary  to  advice,  took  premises  within  a few  feet  a 
of  the  open  village  sewer,  and  proceeded  to  sink  a well  within  a few  V 
yards  of  this  sewer.  The  soil,  being  of  a gravelly  nature,  permitted 
the  sewage  to  percolate  into  the  well.  This  water  was,  and  is  pumped 
mto  the  main  water  tank  even  now,  though  it  has  been  condemned  by 
the  analyst  as  being  unfit  for  household  or  creamery  use;  in  fact,  it 
was  a good  liquid  sewage.  Such  cases  are,  I am  glad  to  say,  extremely 

There  is  a tendency  to1  provide  insufficient  ventilation.  The 
ventilators  I recommend  are  large  and,  therefore,  costly.  They  are 
too  often  cut  down  in  number  or  size. 


Cleanliness  remains  in  much  the  same  position  as  at  end  of  last  year,  Cleanliness, 
and  depends,  to  a great  extent,  on  the  previous  training  of  the 
manager.  I find  that  those  men  who  have  been  through  either  of 
the  dairy  schools  pay  far  more  attention  to  the  point  than  those 
who  have  received  their  so-called  training  in  one  or  two  of  the 
creameries  undertaking  to  train  up  managers. 

There  is  a slight  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  milk  delivered.  Milk. 

This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  “ Pasteurising.”  In 
almost  every  creamery  where  Pasteurisation  was  adopted,  for  some 
time  the  machines  could  not  be  utilised  on  account  of  the  milk 
arriving  so  dirty  and  stale  that  it  cracked  or  curdled  on  being  raised 
to  the  high  temperature  necessary,  entailing  great  delay  and  incon- 
venience to  the  suppliers.  Sufficient  facilities  are  not  provided  for 
suppliers  to.  give  their  cans  at  least  one  thorough  cleaning  and 
scalding  during  the  day.  It  is  practically  impossible,  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  movement,  to  induce  committees  to  insist  on  milk  coming 
in  every  day;  the  result  during  the  winter  months  is  that  a great 
deal  of  second  rate  butter  is  produced. 

There  has  been  a steady  improvement  in  this  respect,  the  tendency  Machinery 
being  to  accept  the  Instructor’s  advice.  In  a few  cases  the  machinery 
firms  have  tendered,  not  only  on  the  specification  sent  them,  but 
also  on  a cheaper  one  of  their  own,  and  induced  the  societies  to 
adopt  the  lower  tender  by  declaring  it  was  as  good  as  the  one  made 
out  by  the  Instructor.  The  lessons  taught  by  cases  of  this  sort  have 
been  taken  to  heart  by  most  of  the  other  societies.  A difficulty  that 
cropped  up  was,  that,  in  specifying  boilers'  the  sizes  and  marks 
usually  adopted  by  the  well-known  standard  makers  were  adopted; 
in  several  cases  boilers  by  other  makers  called  by  the  same  name  or 
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Amndu.  mark  were  substituted,  and  have  proved  too  small.  As  an  instance  a 
Section  IV.  twelve  horse-power  nominal  by  one  of  the  substituted  makers  is  only 
CIO.)  equal  to  an  eight  horse-power  nominal  by  the  standard  makers. 

I have  thus  adopted  “the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  per 
hour,  with  ordinary  draught  and  fuel”  as  my  basis,  and  specify  the  ■ 
following  sizes : — 

For  full  creamery,  with  two  separators,  a boiler  capable  of  evaporat- 
ing 2,000-2,500  lbs.  of  water  per  hour,  from  a feed-water  temperature 
of  60“  to  steam  at  120  lbs.  pressure. 

For  double  separator  auxiliary,  a boiler  capable  of  evaporating 
1,800-1,900  lbs.  of  water. 

For  single  separator  auxiliary,  a boiler  capable  of  evaporatmB 
1,100-1,200  lbs.  of  water. 

These  sizes  will  allow  of  steam  for  scalding  suppliers  cans,  and  the 
boiler  does  not  need  to  be  forced. 

The  introduction  of  “feed-water  heaters”  or  economisers,  will  re- 
duce the  coal  bill  and  prevent  local  straining  of  boilers. 

The  types  of  boiler  recommended  are: — For  a large  central  dairy 
■Water-tube,  such  as  a Babcock  and  Wilcox,  and  Hornsby,  Loco- 
motive pattern  by  one  of  the  standard  makers,  or  Cornish  with 

economiser.  . . . , ,, 

For  auxiliaries — Locomotive  pattern,  or,  if  room  is  an  object,  then 
such  vertical  types  as  Cochran’s,  Davy  Poxman’s  Essex,  Ransomes 
Norton,  or  Marshall  or  Spencer’s  Hopwood’s  patent.  ' 

In  the  few  cases  of  creameries  fitted  up  without  a specification  I 
- found  that  the  machinery  was  not  in  proportion,  e.ff.  water-pump 
not  large  enough  to  supply  the  water  needed  by  the  cooler  put  in. 

There  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  this  branch  of  dairy  work. 
Recently  I tested  a considerable  number  of  samples  of  separated 
milk  as  delivered  to  a condensing  factory,  and  found  the  tat 
to  range  from  • 25  to  -7  per  cent.  Under  ordinary  conditions  ot 
working  not  more  than  1 per  cent,  should  be  left  behind.  If  a loss 
of  -05  per  cent.  (5-100ths  of  1 per  cent.)  be  admitted— and  1 con- 
sider this  under  the  mark— then,  on  the  milk  supplied  to  the  Co-opera- 
tive Creameries  for  the  year  1898,  there  was  T5.500  lost,  i.e.,  through 
bad  separation,  butter  to  this  value  was  sent  back  in  the  separated 
milk. 

The  chief  causes  for  this  loss  are : — 

(a.)  Separating  at  too  low  a temperature. 

(b.)  Cream  taken  off  too  thick. 

(c.)  Stale  milk. 

I advise  all  the  societies  to  put  in  a heater  for  new  milk  capable  of 
raising  the  milk  from  the  winter  temperature  of  50°  to  170°  F.,  for 
either  one  or  two  separators,  as  the  case  may  be. ' The  greatest  loss 
occurs  in  the  winter  months. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  I anticipate  that  all  the  old  Schwartz  cans 
will  have  been  removed,  and  the  more  economical  vats  adopted. 
There  is  not  much  improvement  in  the  actual  care  and  attention  paid 
to  cream  ripening;  it  is  still  left  very  much  to  chance.  In  a,  grea 
many  instances  the  cream  is  ripened  either  m the  separating  or 
churning  room.  Neither  of  these  rooms  offers  the  conditions 
necessary  for  a good  cream  ripening  room.  A good  cream  roo 
should  be  dry,  well  .ventilated,  and  well  lighted;  these  condition 
can  only  be  met  by  having  a separate  room  for  the  cream. 

Comparatively  few  use  starters,  or,  if  thev  do,  take  enough  care  i 
their  preparation.  Only  two  of  the  creameries  in  this  district  nave 


Separation. 


Cream 

ripening. 
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gone  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  obtaining  the  necessary  cans  and 
vat  for  their  preparation. 

The  necessity  for  cooling  cream  before  churning  is  inducing  the 
creameries  to  buy  more  ice;  but  enough  is  not  bought  yet;  many  of 
the  creamery  committees  look  on  the  ice-bill  as  so  much  money  thrown 
away,  because  the  return  is  not  visible  to  them. 

The  election  of  an  ice  plant  or  machine  for  cooling  cream  by 
diiect  expansion,  and  also  cold  store  is  under  the  consideration  of 
several  places,  and  I hope  to  see  a few  plants  put  in.  There  is  a slight 
difficulty  in  using  direct  expansion  coils  in  our  creameries  similar  to 
plan  of  some  Danish  ones.  I have  communicated  with  several  of  the 
ice  plant  manufacturers,  and  hope  to  see  the  difficulty  shortly  solved. 
It  is  far  more  economical  to  cool  by  direct  expansion  than  to  first 
cool  brine  or  use  ice  to  cool  the  cream.  A great  many  of  the  dairy- 
maids chum  the  cream  without  considering  whether  it  is 'ripe  or  not. 

This  is  better  managed  than  in  the  past ; but  I frequently  find  dairy- 
maids who,  in  order  to  get  the  work  over,  do  not  give  the  butter  any 
time  to  stand  for  salt  to  dissolve ; or,  in  hot  weather,  to  let  it  get  set 
before  the  final  working. 

Preservatives  are  very  little  used,  and  appear  to  be  going  out  of  use. 

The  best  butter,  i.e.,  that  butter  bringing  the  highest  price,  appears 
to  be  very  mild  flavoured,  almost  saltless,  that  will  keep  well,  of  good 
waxy  texture,  uniform  in  quality,  and  with  no  preservative. 

There  is  practically  an  unlimited  demand  for  an  article  of  this 
kind,  especially  in  pound  rolls. 

The  most  successful  and  reliable  way  of  turning  out  an  article  of 

is  kind  appears  to  be  by  the  adoption  of  pasteurisation  and  sub- 
sequent use  of  a good  starter. 

Owing  to  the  briskness  of  the  engineering  trade  the  cost  of  creamery 
machinery  has  risen  a good  deal  during  the  year. 

Although  a great  many  creameries  state  they  are  “ pasteurising  ’’ 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  meaning  of  the  word,  the  temperatures 
necessary,  &c.,  do  not  appear  to  be  thoroughly  understood. 
tka!tf™nd  “ S6Veral  C“®3  where  societies  claimed  to  be  pasteurising, 

1.  Their  boilers  had  not  sufficient  steaming  capacity. 

2.  Heaters  were  not  large  enough. 

3.  Temperatures  reached  were  totally  insufficient. 

I had  to  inform  several  committees  of  the  fact  that  their  so-called 
pasteurisation  was  not  pasteurisation,  much  to  their  surprise. 

Where  adequate  plant  for  the  scalding  and  cooling  of  the  separated 
milk  has  been  put  m,  it  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  the 
practice  is  undoubtedly  spreading. 

One  Startling  point,  brought  out  by  the  adoption  of  scalding  or 
pasteurising  plant,  is  the  filthy  nature  of  some  of  the  milk  coming-  to 

meTeneS,i  Jt  feP6a,tei%  cracked  on  heating,  and  for  some  time 
the  plants  could  not  be  utilised. 

Its  adoption  has  tended  to  make  the  managers  examine  more 
losely  the  quality,  from  the  bacterial  point  of  view,  of  the  milk 
commg  m.  Milk  is  thus  brought  in  a much  better  condition  A few 
?OW  seParat™g  the  milk  at  the  scalding  temperature, 

butter  Ift  ^ t]10Se  obtaining  Mg^st  prices  for  the* 

Butter.  After  a lengthened  experience  of  the  practice  of  using  one 
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Appendix,  heater  and  then  the  three,  I am  still  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to 
Section  iv.  put  in  the  three  heaters : — 

(10')  1.  To  heat  milk  up  to  separation  temperature  from  50°  F. 

2.  To  heat  cream  up  to  as  high  a pasteurising  temperature  as 
their  cooling  facilities  will  allow. 

3.  To  heat  the  separated  milk  up  to  195°  F. 

I have  had  several  enquiries  concerning  the  erection  of  cheese- 
making  plants,  during  the  year,  but,  so  far,  no  creamery  has  taken  it 
up.  I anticipate  that  it  will  be  tried  by  some  of  the  Co-operative 
Creameries  during  the  year,  and  also  by  a Scottish  proprietary 

company.  . , 

Practically  the  payment  of  milk  per  pound  of  butter-tat  mas 
become  general,  and  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction.  The  great 
want  is  that  of  a table  giving  the  yield  in  pounds  of  butter-fat  from 
various  quantities  of  milk  with  varying  per  cents,  of  fat  m it.  I 
have  drawn  up  a table  which,  I hope,  will  soon  be  printed. 

As  a result  of  payment  per  pound  of  butter-fat,  the  introduction  of 
weighing  machines  for  new  milk  is  becoming  general. 

The  testing  of  new  milk  and  buttermilk  is  generally  carried  out 
correctly;  but  that  of  separated  milk  and  cream  is  very  often  in- 
accurate. The  separated  milk  tests  are  not  whirled  enough,  and  thus 
the  fat  does  not  rise,  leaving  the  manager  under  a false  impression; 
the  cream  tests  are  inaccurate  solely  to  want  of  care  in  measuring  out 

the  cream.  _ - 

Practically  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  these  profitable 
branches  of  the  dairy  industry.  While  there  is  a strong  demand  for 
good  milk  in  the.  cities,  the  Co-operative  Societies  have  not  made  any 
attempt  to  cater  for  it,  with  the  result  that  private  firms  are  now 

about  to  take  it  up.  . » 

The  cream  trade  is  practically  all  in  the  hands  of  private  firms, 
and  the  largest  cream  merchants  in  London  are  obtaining  a grea^ 
part  of  their  supply  from  the  South  of  Ireland. 

As  a rule  the  books  of  the  Co-operative  Societies  are  badly  ana 
carelessly  kept.  Accounts  are  not  posted,  and,  frequently,  books  left 

untouched  for  months.  ,, 

Produce  books  have  been  introduced,  but  are  too  frequently  left 

on  one  side.  f 

Very  lew  places  attempt  to  keep  a Dr.  and  Or.  or  Stock  Dock 
butter,  and  thus  reconciling  the  quantities  of  butter  made  with  tha 
sold.  One  manager  informed  me  that  he  gave  up  keeping  the  book 
because  he  could  not  make  the  two  sides  agree.  Offices  axe  k?t»> 
very  untidy  condition,  correspondence  not  filed.  The  general  body  01 
the  managers  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  promptness  m answer- 
ing  communications  either  by  letter  or  wire  is  necessary  Orders  10 
butter  are  not  executed,  and  customer  not  notified  of  the  fact  tnu 
driving  him  to  some  other  creamery  where  he  will  get  better  treat- 
ment Complaints  of  this  kind  are  numerous  and  frequent. 

The  one  great  need  is  the  want  of  first-class  managers,  men  with  a 
good  technical  and  business  training. 

The  causes  of  this  scarcity  of  good  men  appear  to  me  to  be : 

1.  The  miserable  salaries  offered  do  not  tempt  a good  class  o 

m7  The  readiness  with  which  committees  will  entrust  the 
management  of  their  local  industries  to  some  relation  or  trien 
of  a committee-man,  without  regard  to  his  qualifications  ior  tn 
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post.  This  type  of  manager  is  willing  to  give  his  services  for  Appendix. 
a very  small  sum,  and  frequently  costs  the  company  two  and  Section  IV. 
three  times  the  salary  of  a good  man  by  his  bad  management.  (10,) 
The  idea  prevailing  seems  to  be  that  any  man  can  manage  a itinerant 
creamery.  instrne- 

3.  Want  of  facilities  for  technical  instruction.  Owing  to  there  tion- 
being  but  the  two  sessions  during  the  year  for  creamery  managers, 
a great  many  men  are  compelled  to  go  to  so-called  training 
creameries,  the  managers  of  which  may,  and,  in  a great  many 
cases,  do  not  know  their  business  thoroughly.  These  pupils  pay 
fees,  and  are  simply  allowed  to  work  as  they  like,  and,  at  the 
end  of  a period  varying  from  three  weeks  to  six  months,  the 
pupils  are  given  certificates  of  competency,  when,  in  all  pro- 
bability they  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  work.  The 
Creamery  Managers’  Association  have  protested  to  the  I.A.O.S. 
against  this  state  of  things. 

There  is  an  earnest  desire  for  further  instruction  amongst  the 
managers,  and  I was  desired  by  them  to.  draw  up  a syllabus  of  sub- 
jects to  be  studied,  with  a view  of  an  examination  being  held,  in  order 
to  classify  and  improve  them.  In  addition  to  the  syllabus  I drew 
up  a list  of  books  suitable  for  their  use.  After  some  experience  of 
teaching  and  training  the  managers  I consider  that  a training  such 
as  I recommended  to  the  Committee  of  the  I.A.O.S.  is  necessary  to 
turn  out  a good  manager. 

This  training  was  as  follows  : — • 

1.  A preliminary  training  in  a creamery  for  one  whole  season. 

This  can  be  obtained  at  or  near  the  candidate’s  home.  The 
candidate  should  then  pass  an  examination  in  literary  subjects, 
and,  in  addition,  a report  be  made  by  the  Dairy  Instructor  as  to 
the  likelihood  of  his  making  a good  manager.  This  report  will 
help  very  much  in  the  selection  of  suitable  men,  and  prevent 
places  being  occupied  at  the  training  school  by  those  who  are 
unfitted  for  the  post,  to  the  exclusion  of  good  men.  This  has 
actually  happened  with  the  present  schools. 

2.  A period  varying  from  four  to  six  months,  according  to 
work  taken  up,  should  then  be  spent  at  a thoroughly  well- 
equipped  dairy  school,  where  the  supply  of  milk  would  be  about 
1,000  gallons  a day  all  the  year  round. 

At  this  school  all  branches  of  dairying  should  be  taught  and 
demonstrated,  whole  milk  trade,  cheese-making,  and  butter- 
making. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  equipping  the  school  with 
machinery,  as  most  manufacturers  would  gladly  supply  machines 
at  a rent  or  free. 

Space  for  the  different  types  should  be  provided,  so  that  all 
can  be  utilised  in  turn. 

Care  of  boiler,  engine,  ice-plant,  and  elementary  fitting  should 
be  included. 

This  school  should  also  undertake  investigations  connected  with 
dairying,  and  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  industry. 

Managers  should  be  able  to  come  up  and  see  types  of  machines 
at  work,  -and  then  select  what  they  want  themselves. 

3.  After  this  course  the  embryo  manager  should  go  to 
a selected  creamery  for  a finishing  course  of  six  'months.  At 
this  he  should  be  put  in  charge  of  each  part  of  the  work  in  turn. 
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These  creameries  should  be  selected  on  account  of  their  equip- 
ment and  general  good  management.  The  manager  to  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  authorities.  Two  or  three  creameries  in  each 
province,  selected  each  year,  according  to  the  way  they  have 
worked  the  previous  year,  should  be  able  to  train  up  as  many 
men  as  would  be  required. 

The  present  sessions  of  six  weeks  are  too  short,  and,  unless  a pupil 
has  been  already  in  a creamery,  of  very  little  use  to  him.  The  present 
method  of  selection  of  candidates  is  not  satisfactory. 

Besides  supplying  plans  to  the  I.A.O.S.,  and  giving  advice  on 
various  technical  points,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  their  paper, 
and  some  of  which  they  have  reprinted,  I have  written  a paper  on 
pasteurisation.  I recommended  them,  as  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
remain  at  any  one  creamery  long  enough  to  see  that  the  advice  and 
suggestions  made  were  properly  carried  out,  to  send  their  inspector 
to  superintend  the  carrying  out  of  these  recommendations  by  remain- 
ing there  for  a week  or  month.  This  was  done  with  very  successful 
results,  proving  that  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Instructors,  when 
carried  out  in  a proper  manner,  had  most  beneficial  results. 

In  conjunction  with  the  analysts  of  the  county  of  Lancashire  and 
city  of  Liverpool,  I am  carrying  out  an  investigation  as  to  the  varia- 
tion of  the  quantities  of  volatile  acids  in  butter.  This  is  the  third 
year  of  the  experiment,  and  some  very  remarkable  figures  have 
come  out. 

The  demands  for  visits,  advice  by  letter,  for  plans  and  specifications, 
&c.,  have  grown  so  much  that  it  is  practically  an  impossibility  for  me 
to  give  to  each  and  all  the  attention  and  consideration  they  require. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Poole  Wilson. 


(11).  Report  by  Mr.  Lofmark,  Dairy  Instructor. 

To  the  Secretaries  of  National  Education. 

Dublin,  January,  1900. 

Gentlemen, — I herewith  submit  my  annual  report  of  work  done 
as  your  Instructor  during  the  year  1899. 

During  this  period  I visited  148  creameries;  one  of  them  five  times, 
two  four  times,  thirteen  three  tunes,  forty-two  twice,  and  134  once 
each.  I also  visited  the  Wholesale  Co-operative  Societies,  and  the 
Irish  Agency  Society’s  Offices,  Albert  Model  Farm  School,  and  Cork 
Dairy  Show,  in  addition  to  spending  several  days  drawing  up  plans 
for  creamery  .buildings,  and  making  specifications  of  machinery  for 
these,  as  well  as  alterations  of  old  creameries. 

The  average  produce  during  the  year  was  higher  than  the  year 
1898,  especially  in  those  creameries  that  churned  at  a low  temperature, 
and  the  use  of  ice  is  now  fairly  universal,  the  result  being  better 
produce  and  firmer  butter.  The  cost  of  ice,  and  the  exorbitant  freight 
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of  same  has  nearly  prohibited  its  use  in  many  cases ; but  a better  mode  Appendix. 
of  sending  it  will  surely  increase  its  use  next  season.  Several  section  iv. 
importers  and  ice  manufacturers  are  now  sending  the  ice  in  practically  (IQd 
air-tight  barrels.  This  prevents  the  great  loss  of  melting  during  itinerant 
transit.  However,  ice,  if  properly  used,  costs  a creamery  a good  deal,  inas'trru0- 
so  during  the  summer  1 tried  to  cool  ripened  cream  by  circular  tion. 
refrigerators  or  coolers,  using  ordinary  well  water;  but,  owing  to  the 
clotted  consistence  of  the  cream  when  ripened,  I found  it  impossible 
to  draw  the  cream  direct  from  the  cream-ripening  vats  over  the  cooler ; 
but  a good  result  could  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a small  rotary  pump 
breaking  up  the  cream  before  distributing  over  cooler.  I hope,  there- 
fore, to  lessen,  if  not  altogether  dispense  with,  the  use  of  ice  in  many 
creameries,  and  still  get  the  cream  churned  at  a low  temperature. 

The  ripening  of  the  cream  is  still  carried  out  in  an  indifferent  Ripening, 
manner,  and  the  use  of  artificial  ripening  is  only  properly  earned  out  in 
a couple  of  large  central  creameries,  receiving,  the  cream  from  several 
auxiliary  separating  stations.  I have  explained  to  the  creamery 
managers  the  latest  system  of  preparing  starters ; but  the  practical  use 
of  them  can  only  be  carried  out  in  those  creameries  now  supplied 
with  cream-ripening  vats  and  apparatus  for  pasteurising  the  cream. 

The  pasteurisation  of  skim  milk  is  only  carried  out  in  a few  Pasteuma- 
creameries  in  my  district,  and  the  customers  are  divided  in  their  llon* 
opinion  as  to  its  value. 

In  several  creameries  I find  milk  received,  not  in  fit  condition  for  condiiion 
separator — tainted  and  sour — and  I constantly  warn  the  manageie  of  milk- 
that  no  separator,  no  matter  what  construction,  can  separate  the  fat 
from  sour  milk,  and  a great  loss  in  skimming  may  occur  in  one  day 
from  a few  gallons  of  milk  received  in  a bad  condition. 

The  system  of  only  working  every  second  day  during  winter  months  system  of 
is  bad  enough,  but  I have  found  instances  of  creameries  only  working  winter 
twice  a week.  This  should  not  be  allowed,  as  the  butter  from  milk 
four  days  old  should  not  be  sold  as  creamery  butter. 

In  regard  to  the  care  of  machinery  used  in  creameries,  I find  little  °areh?f 
or  no  improvement,  as  the  men  in  charge  of  the  engines,  boilers,  and  ac  mery‘ 
separators  have  not  the  slightest  mechanical  knowledge;  and  in 
several  places  machines  are  found  that  are  most  dangerous  to  work — 
boilers  split  and  lealdng,  and  separators  with  bearings  perfectly  loose. 

1 constantly  explain  the  danger  to  the  assistants,  and,  perhaps,  in  self- 
preservation,  some  improvement  may  be  found  in  the  future. 

During  the  year  I also  gave  my  attention  to  the  great  loss  of  heat  Lors  ,n 
now  commonly  taking  place  in  creameries,  by  letting  the  exhaust  coal  con- 
steam  from  the  engine  pass  useless  into  the  chimney,  instead  of  8umpt'on‘ 
using  it  for  heating  purposes.  Several  creameries  will  now,  during 
winter  months,  either  put  in  feed-water  heaters,  or  use  the  exhaust 
steam  for  milk-heaters,  &c.,  and  I hope  a saving  of  about  one-fourth 
of  the  coal  consumption  will  thereby  take  place. 

The  composite  system  of  taking  samples  for  milk  testing,  and  paying  sampling, 
according  to  quality,  is  now  fairly  common,  but  the  payment  per 
pound  butter-fat  instead  of  per  gallon  will,  I hope,  be  prominent  in 
future. 

I am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Lofmark. 

The  Secretaries,  Office  of  National  Education, 

Dublin. 
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An Mix.  (12.)  Circular  as  to  Potato-Blight 

Section  IV.  ( Issued  in  May , 1898.) 


Potato 

Blight. 


Information  about  tbe  Potato-Blight  for  Farmers,  National 
Teachers,  &c. 


“ Blight  ” is  a disease  which  causes  the  potato  plant  to  droop  and 
die,  and  then  to  shrivel  up  and  rot.  It  is  an  extremely  “ taking  " or 
infectious  disease,  and  one  infected  plant  on  field  will  quickly  give  the 
disease  to  all  or  most  of  the  plants  on  fields  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  is  a tiny  colourless  vegetable,  too  small  to  be 
seen  well  with  the  unassisted  eye,  and  belonging  to  the  class  of  plants 
called  Fungi,  of  which  the  common  mushroom  is  an  example.  The 
common  blue  mould  or  mildew  that  comes  on  old  boots,  carpets,  pre- 
serves, &c.,  is  also  a Fungus  and  rather  resembles  the  one  that  causes 
potato-disease.  One  difference  is  that  whereas  the  blue  mould  only 
comes  on  dead  and  rotting  things  such  as  I have  mentioned,  the 
Fungus  of  potato-disease  comes  on  living  potato-plants,  destroys  their 
life,  and  causes  them  to  rot. 

The  part  of  the  potato-plant  first  attacked  is  the  green  part  which 
is  above  ground,  namely,  the  stem  and  leaves,  and  the  first  sign  of 
the  disease  is  the  greyish-brown  spots  or  blotches  that  appear  on  that 
part.  If  one  of  these  spots  is  carefully  looked  at  with  a keen  eye,  it 
will  be  found  coated  over  with  a very  delicate  whitish . scum  or 
“ bloom,”  best  seen  on  the  under  side  of  an  affected  leaf.  This 
“ bloom  ” consists  of  the  fruiting  stalks  of  the  Fungus,  growing  out 
through  the  skin  of  the  leaf  and  bearing  their  little  seeds.  These 
disease-seeds  are  not  unlike  a gooseberry  in  shape  but  very  small,  so 
that  it  would  take  nearly  a thousand  of  them  end  to  end  to  cover  • 
the  length  of  one  inch.  Hundreds  of  little  fruit  stalks  and  thousands 
of  little  seeds  are  produced  by  one  brown  spot  on  a potato  leaf. 
Matters  would  be  quite  bad  enough  if  each  of  these  fungus-seeds  pro- 
duced but  one  new  fungus  plant.  If,  however,  the  seed  falls,  or  is 
carried  by  the  wind  into  a drop  of  rain  or  dew,  it  can  form  eight  or 
more  still  smaller  seeds  within  itself,  and  then  issue  forth  each  pro- 
vided with  two  tiny  whip-like  hairs  which  enable  it  to  swim  about 
awhile  and  seek  for  a place  to  settle  down  in.  If  it  finds  a suitable 
spot  (namely,  any  part  of  a potato-plant),  it  settles  down  and  sends 
forth  a little  bud  which  grows  into  the  potato-plant  and  quickly  brings 
out  a brown  disease-spot.  When  the  potato-plant  gets  covered  with 
these  disease-spots,  it  dies,  and  then  of  course  cannot  produce  potatoes 
at  its  roots. 

In  conclusion  the  following  points  should  be  thought  over  and 
remembered : — 

1.  If  a plant  that  is  badly  attacked  by  the  disease  has  potatoes 
under  it,  these  not  only  grow  bigger  but  are  very  likely  to  rot  if  not 
quickly  dug. 

2.  If  potatoes  are  exposed  at  the  sides  of  the  drills,  owing  to  too 
thin  a covering  of  earth,  the  little  fungus-seeds  above  mentioned  may 
drop  down  on  to  them  from  off  the  leaves,  and,  taking  root  on  them 
may  produce  soft  pulpy  disease  patches  which  ruin  the  potato  and 
make  it  unfit  for  human  food. 

3.  In  moist  warm  weather  the  disease  spreads  most  rapidly,  because 
moisture  is  necessary  for  the  fungus-seeds  to  sprout,  and  warmth 
makes  them  sprout  much  quicker. 
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4.  If  diseased  potatoes  ar©  stored  with  healthy  ones  in  the  same  -Appendix. 
pit,  the  rottenness  spreads  to  the  good  ones  and  destroys  them.  Section  IV. 

5.  If  diseased  potatoes  are  used  as  seed,  they  will  be  found  in  many  251- 

cases  to  rot  in  the  soil  and  give  no  plant.  Potato 

6.  If  the  tops  of  diseased  potatoes  are  left  on  the  field,  or  dug  into  Bli8ht* 
the  ground,  or  used  as  manure  on  potato-fields,  or  for  covering  potato- 

pits,  the  propagation  of  the  disease  is  favoured. 

7.  S 'praying  is  a preventive  measure , not  a cure.  ■ 

E.  J.  M'WEENEY,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Lecturer,  Albert  Farm, 

Glasnevin,  Dublin. 

Instructions  for  Spraying. 

A mixture  of  pure  Copper  Sulphate  (Bluestone)  and  pure  unslaked 
lime  and  soft  water  when  properly  applied  will  in  large  measure  pre- 
vent loss  from  the  potato  blight. 

The  experience  gained  by  dressing  potatoes  with  this  mixture  on 
the  Model  Farms  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and 
also  upon  the  farms  of  Agricultural  National  Schools,  has  established 
the  efficiency  of  the  dressing  as  a preventive  of  potato  blight. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  procure  the  Copper  Sulphate  pure.  It  is 
frequently  adulterated  with  iron  sulphate  which,  if  used,  would  injure 
the  potato  crop. 

A guarantee  of  the  purity  of  Copper  Sulphate  should  be  had  from 
the  person  who  sells  it. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  mixing  the  materials  used  in 
making  the  mixture  for  spraying  the  potatoes,  as  otherwise  failure  to 
prevent  the  blight  may  result. 

The  mixture  may  be  applied  to  the  crop  in  the  case  of  large  areas 
by  a spraying  machine  drawn  by  a horse,  or  by  the  knapsack  spray- 
ing machine  which  is  carried  on  the  man’s  back  in  the  case  of  small 
areas.  In  the  latter  case  the  man  works  a handle  which  delivers  the 
mixture  in  a fine  spray.  The  mixture  settles  on  the  potato  leaves, 
and  the  germs  of  the  disease,  which  are  floating  about  in  the  air,  are 
killed  by  the  Copper  Sulphate  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
leaves  coated  with  the  mixture.  If  the  Copper  Sulphate  had  not 
been  applied,  the  germs  would  settle  upon  the  leaf,  and  growing  there 
would  kill  it,  and  also  produce  other  germs.  These  germs  passing 
through  the  soil  would  cause  disease  in  the  potato  tubers.  If  the 
disease  germs  are  kept  from  the  leaves  it  may  be  concluded  that  there 
will  be  no  disease  in  the  tubers. 

The  mixture  that  is  used  in  France  is  called  “ bouillie  ” ; it  is  made 
of : — 

5 lbs.  Copper  Sulphate. 

5 „ good  quick  lime  (not  slaked  when  weighed). 

22  gallons  of  water. 

To  prepare  this  mixture  ; — 

Take  -to  the  potato  field  a barrel  or  wooden  tub  that  will  hold  22 
gallons;  set  it  in  a place  convenient  for  use.  Put  into  the  tub  15 
gallons  of  water.  In  this  water  put  5 lbs.  of  finely  ground  Copper 
Sulphate  and  dissolve  it  thoroughly. 
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.Appendix.  if  fha  Copper  Sulphate  is  not  finely  ground,  the  5 lbs.  may  he  put 
Section  XT.  into  a coarse  cloth,  such  as  a straining  cloth  or  thm  sacking.  ihe 
w-  cloth  should  be  tied  up  and  hung  on  a stick  placed  across  the  top  of 
Potato  the  tub  or  barrel.  The  Copper  Sulphate  should  be  cohere  y e 
BIIsht-  water;  it  will  dissolve  slowly.  The  mixture  of  Copper  Sulphate  may 
be  stirred  with  a piece  of  wood,  but  not  with  a metal  implement. 
The  introduction  of  metal  would  weaken  the  mixture.  Put  the  5 lbs. 
of  unslaked  lime  into  a vessel  and  pour  on  it  a small  quantity  of 
water  sufficient  to  slake  it;  allow  it  to  become  a fine  powder,  alien 
put  it  slowly  into  a vessel  that  will  hold  seven  gallons  of  water;  keep 
the  water  and  lime  mixture  well  stirred.  Pour  the  water  and  lime 
mixture  slowly  through  a strainer  into  the  tub  which  holds  the 
Copper  Sulphate  and  water,  stirring  the  mixture  of  lime,  Copper 
Sulphate,  and  water  as  it  is  being  made.  Do  not  allow  any  of  the 
unslaked  lime  or  small  stones  that  may  be  in  the  lime  to  go  into  the 
Copper  Sulphate  tub. 

To  apply  the  mixture  to  ihe  Crop : — 

The  22-gallon  tub  now  contains  a bright  blue  fluid  which  is  the 

“ bouillie.”  . ,,  ,,  •_ 

If  entire  success  is  to  be  obtained,  spraying  the  crop  with  the  mix- 
ture must  be  done  before  the  disease  appears. 

If  the  weather — towards  the  end  of  June — -be  dark,  foggy,  warm, 
and  rainy,  potato  blight  may  be  expected.  . . 

If  this  condition  of  weather  exists,  the  spraying  should  be  com- 
menced on  a day  when  it  is  not  raining.  • , 0 „ 

The  mixture,  as  prepared,  may  be  put  into  the  Knapsack  Spray  , 
and  be  carried  upon  the  back  of  a man.  , 

The  spray  of  the  mixture  must  be  applied  to  the  potato  leaves  by 
working  the  handle  of  the  machine  in  such  a way  that  all  the  leaves 
are  covered  with  a fine  coating  of  the  mixtuie.  . . , f 

When  the  machine  is  being  used  there  should  be  a thick  mist 
spray  floating  about  like  a fog  amongst  the  leaves. 

1 A boy  should  have  a can  full  of  mixture  ready  to  re-fill  the  machine 
as  soon  as  it  is  empty,  so  that  the  man  who  carries  the  machine  may 
not  have  to  walk  back  to  the  tub.  . , , 

The  mixture  in  the  tub  should  be  well  stirred  with  a stick  before  _ 
fresh  supply  is  taken  from  it,  as  it  is  the  mixture,  as  a whole,  that  is 

U The  directions  sent  with  each  machine  as  to  working  it  should  be 
very  carefully  attended  to.  . 

If  rain  should  fall  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  spraying, 
especially  if  it  has  been  done  in  damp  weather,  the  spraying  should 

be  done  over  the  crop  again.  , T . 

If  the  weather— at  the  end  of  June  and  up  to  the  middle  of  July 
—be  hot,  dry,  and  quite  settled,  there  will  not  be  the  necessity  tor 
spraying  until  there  is  a change  to  damp  “ close  ” weather. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  give  a second  spraying  to. the  crop  within 

tWAbout  150  gallons  of  the  mixture  will  be  sufficient  to  spray  an 
English  acre  for  each  time  the  spraying  is  done— this  will  be  abou 
245  gallons  for  the  Irish  acre.  . 

Upon  all  farms  where  potatoes  are  grown  a supply  of  the  Coppe 
Sulphate  and  lime  should  be  kept,  although  it  may  not  be  required 
for  immediate  use.  The  Copper  Sulphate  will  keep  good  during  any 
length  of  time. 
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The  cost  of  materials  for  spraying  will,  of  course,  vary  from  time  J-rntnOm. 

to  time  accorfmg  to  the  price  of  Copper  Sulphate.  * „ 

It  has  been  found  that  the  total  cost  of  the  mixture  is  about  5s  <‘2>- 
per  statute  acre.  — 

The  cost  of  the  Copper  Sulphate  should  not  be  more  than  3d  per  lb  “®‘°l  I 
for  pure  material ; the  cost  of  lime  is  very  small. 

^The  Knapsack  Spraying  Machines  are  at  present  sold  at  about  35s. 

Expenments  have  shown  that  vegetables,  sprayed  as  above 
described,  may  be  eaten  by  farm  animals  without  risk  to  life. 

Thomas  Carroll, 

Superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  National  'Education. 

Note.— The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  request  that  this 
Circular  be  exhibited  m a prominent  position  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
that  the  teacher  shall  make  the  subject  matter  of  it  known  as  widely 
as  possible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school  3 


EXPERIMENTS  AT  THE  ALBERT  FARM,  GLASNEVIN.  Appendix. 

Experiment  I.— (a.)  On  the  use  of  artificial  foods  in  sheep  feeding  ; Iv- 

(6.)  on  the  effects  of  feeding  artificial  foods  in  „ — 

TT  n .’mProvinS  Pasture-  SSk' 

„ II.  On  the  use  of  artificial  manures  in  manuring  per- 
manent grass..  These  experiments  have  been 
carried  on  during  the  past  twenty  years,  the  same 
manures  having  been  applied  each  year  during 
this  period. 

” UL—On  the  growth  of  barley  manured  with  artificial 
manures. 

” I V'  0n  t'1?  effe°t  of  spraying  potatoes  as  a preventive  of 
disease  ; different  spraying  materials  used. 


Experiment  I.  ( a ) Sheep  Feeding. 

Weighed  and  penned  sheep,  5th  January,  1899,  five  sheep  in  each  pen. 

No.  of 
Plot. 

Artificial  Food. 

Weight  at 
Comm  encemen  t. 

Weight  at 
Termination. 

Increase. 

1 

Linseed  Cake,  5 lbs.  per  day. 

Ci  Q.  LBS. 
6 0 7 

C.  Q.  LBS. 
8 0 1 

C.  Q.  LBS. 
1 3 22 

2 

Cotton  Cake,  7 lbs.  per  day, . 

6 10 

7 0 14 

0 3 14 

3 

Indian  Corn,  8 lbs.  per  day,  . 

6 1 14 

7 3 0 

0 1 14 

4 

Nil. 

6 3 0 

7 2 7 

0 3 7 

Each  lot  consumed  turnips  and  hay  ad  lib. 
he  four  lots  of  sheep  were  removed  from  the  pens  on  the  15th 
February,  1899. 
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Appendix  to  Sixty-sixth  Report  of  Commissioners 
Experiment  I.  (6). 


On  grass  growing  on  land  upon  which  sheep  had  been  folded  and  fed 
with  artificial  foods  in  addition  to  swedes  and  hay. 


Plotl.  Linseed  Oake. 
Swedes,  12  tons  per  acre,  hay  ad  lib. 
Produce  grass,  27C.  2q.  12l. 

Plot  2.  Cotton  Cake. 
Swedes,  12  tons  per  acre,  hay  ad  lib. 
Produce  grass,  42C  3Q.  5l. 

Plot  3.  Indian  Corn. 
Swedes,  12  tons  per  acre,  hay  ad  lib. 
Produce  Grass,  25c.  2q. 

Plot  4. 

Swedes,  12  tons  per  acre,  hay  ad  lib.  only. 
Produce,  25c.  2q. 

Grass  weighed  22nd  June,  1899. 


Experiment  II. 


Manures  applied  to  Grass  Plots  in  Experimental  Ground. 


— 

1 

II 

■ - - 

T 

Remarks. 

c 

1 

No.  of 

r 

field  of  Grass 

Order  of 

Manure. 

per  Plot 

Merit  in  re- 

, 

applied. 

pect  of  yield.' 

St.  |l 

jhs. 

wt. 

5rs.  j 

jhs. 

’ons 

wt. 

^rs. 

Lbs. 

1 

Sulphate  of  Soda. 

1 

11 

1 

2 

9 

2 

10 

2 

8 

15th 

2 

Peruvian  Guano, 

- 

12£ 

2 

0 

5 

3 

5 

1 

20 

12th 

18 

3 

17 

0 

16 

8th 

3 

No  manure, 

4 

Mineral  Super- 

2 

H 

1 

3 

9 

2 

18 

2 

8 

14th 

•phosphate. 

10 

1 

0 

14 

2 

8 

16th 

5 

Common  Salt,  . 

Kainit, 

- 

171 

] 

6 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 

- 

2-2 

f 3 

0 

11 

4 

19 

0 

16 

2nd 

Mineral  Super- 

— 

93 

• 

phosphate. 

02 

2 

24 

1st 

7 

Farm  vard  manure, . 

7 

13th 

Kainit, 

3 

104 

2 

0 

4 

3 

5 

0 

16 

9 

Sulphate  of  Lime,  . 

9 

2 

1 

0 

3 

12 

0 

0 

10th 

12 

2 

6 

9th 

10 

No  manure, 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 

- 

12 

2 

1 

25 

3 

19 

0 

16 

7th 

12 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

- 

83 

2 

2 

14 

4 

4 

0 

0 

6th 

13 

Quick  Lime, 

4 

- 

2 

0 

26 

3 

11 

1 

20 

Kainit, 

1 

123 

L 

14 

4 

12 

0 

6 

5th 

li< 

Mineral  Super- 

f 

I 

phosphate. 

\ 3 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 

0 

4 

16 

8 

3rd 

Mineral  Super- 

1 

phosphate. 

; Sulphate  of  Ammonu 

, - 

a 

n „ 

1C 

4 

12 

4th 

16<: 

Mineral  Super- 

1 

s f " 

phosphate. 

— 

1 

— 
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Experiment  III. 

YIELD. 

On  the  growth  of  Barley  Manured  with  artificial  Manures. 


No.  A B No.  A 


1 Sulphate 
2 Owt.  p 

f Ammonia, 
er  acre. 

O.  Q.  L 

1 Straw,  . . 5 0 15 

Grain,  1st  quality,  2 3 7 
Do.,  2nd,  . 0 0 10$ 

0.  Q.  L. 

Straw,  . . 4 3 18 

Grain,  1st,  . . 2 3 21 

Do.,  2nd,  . 0 0 10$ 

2 Nitrate 

1$  Cwt. 

of  Soda. . 
per  acre. 

2 Straw,  . . 4 3 1 

Grain,  1st,  . . 2 3 7 

Do.,  2nd,  . 0 0 10i 

Straw,  . . 5 17 

Grain,  1st,  . . 3 1 14 

D° 0 0 IOi 

3 Superph 

4 Owt.  p 

osphate. 
er  acre. 

3 Straw,  1st,  . . 4 2 7 

Grain,  1st,  . . 2 2 7 

Do.,  2nd,  . 0 0 10$ 

Straw,  . . 5 19 

Grain,  , , 2 3 7 

Do.,  2nd,  . 0 0 10$ 

4 No  Ma 

nure. 

Straw,  . . 3 3 27 

Grain,  1st,  . . 2 2 21 

Do.,  2nd,  . 0 0 102 

Straw,  . , 5 1 24 

Grain,  1st,  . . 2 3 21 

Do.,  2nd,  . 0 0 6 

5 Commo 

3 Cwt.  p 

Salt, 
r acre. 

Straw,  . . 4 2 5 

Grain,  1st,  . . 2 2 21 

Do.,  2nd,  . 0 0 Si 

Straw,  . . 4 0 25 

Grain,  1st,  . . 2 3 14 

Do.,  2nd,  . 0 0 7 

The  Plots  measured  lengthways  and  represented  by  A and  B were 
sown  with  different  kinds  of  Seed:— A— Montana;  B— Chevalier. 
Manure  applied  as  a top-dressing  and  rolled  in  22 . 3 . 1899. 


Total  Produce  Grain  and  Straw. 


Plot  1 A, 

C.  Q.  L. 
...  8 0 4} 

Plot  1 B, 

O. 

. ...  7 

Q.  L. 
3 21$ 

2 A, 

... 

...  7 2 18$ 

„ 2 B 

. ...  8 

8 3$ 

„ 3 A, 

...  7 0 24$ 

,,  3 B,  ...  . 

...  8 

0 26$ 

4 A, 

...  6 3 2J 

„ 4 B 

• ...  8 

1 23 

„ 5 A, 

... 

...  7 1 1$ 

„ 5 B,  ... 

7 

0 18 

Montana, 

... 

...  36  3 23$ 

Chevalier,  ... 

...  40 

2 8j 

Plots  A and  B measured  ^ an  Acre  each. 

Plots  1 A,  &c.  -Jq-  of  an  Acre.  c.  Q.  L 

Total  produce  of  J Acre  Montana  Bailey— Grain,  13  3 24 J 

Total  produce  of  £ Acre  Chevalier  Barley. — Grain,  15  1 9| 

D 
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Retuhn  showing  result  of  an  experiment  with  Manures  on  Potato  Avt>endix. 
Crop— Variety  up  to  date  grown,  on  27'  drills  each  lot  Jw  Acre. 


ai 

d 

l... 

c3 

ra 

| 

T~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

c3  2 

l| 

TONS. 

P. 

O 

A 

& 

<D 

P. 

3 

CWT. 

■qraftra  ’ % 

o 

to 

o 

"d 

2 

CWT. 

S’  Sulphate  o 
Ammonia. 

2 Muriate  c 
Potash. 

Duplicate  Lots. 

Average. 

T. 

c. 

Q. 

L. 

T. 

C. 

Q. 

L. 

1 No  Manure. 

2 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

6 

0 

0 

I2 

14 

0 

9 

20 

4 

4 

_ 

_ 

20 

4 

4 

14 

— 

— 

12 

11 

3 

16 

I12 

6 

1 

12 

20 

4 

4 

— 

_ 

_ 

11 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

11 

13 

0 

7 

i11 

14 

0 

19- 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

in 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

3 

1 

9 

1 10 

4 

1 

0, 

20 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

6 

1 

16 

|io 

10 

1 

27 

20 

4 

4 

3 

_ 

__ 

12 

20 

4 

3 

— 

— 

12 

3 

3 

24 

Jl2 

6 

1 

23 

20 

4 

— 

— 



*9 

11 

4 

— 

— 

— 

•9 

10 

13 

0 

5 

I10 

16 

3 

13 

20 

4 

4 



1-2 

_ 

20 

4 

4 

■ — 

1-2 

11 

12 

_ 

_ 

!n 

16 

2 

0 

20 

4 

4 

— 

2*4 

_ 

4 

4 

2'4 

11 

13 

0 

0 

iU 

19 

2 

9 

Seotion  IV. 

(la-)-" 

Erpeh-'0"- 

meats: 


As  m the  three  previous  seasons,  several  varieties  of  Barley  were 
grown  in  189 9.  The  Grain  in  all  cases  was  of  good  malting  quality 
■the  Imported  Standwell  being  the  best.  The  weight  varied  as  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — . K 


i Corn  per  Acre. 

Total. 

Large. 

Small. 

Montana,  .... 
Standwell  (Home  Grown  Seed), 
Golden  Melon, 

Standwell  Imported, 

Carter’s  Prize  Prolific,  . 
Halletb’s  Pedigree,  . ' 

Standwell,  ’ 

Cwt.  Qrs.  Lbs. 

18  1 i 

26  1 6 

23  3 12 

2t  2 16 

19  2 5 

15  3 24 

19  1 7 

Cwt.  Qrs.  Lbs. 

1 2 3 

0 3 18 

12  5 

1 1 21 

0 3 5 

2 0 26 

0 3 7 

Cwt.  Qrs.  Lbs. 

19  3 7 - 

27  0 24  ' 

25  1 • 17.  > 

26  0 .9 

20  1 10 

18  0 22  . 

20  0 14 

Experiment  in  Top-Dressing. 

Second  Year’s  Grass  in  Five  Course  Rotation. 


Manure  per  Acre. 

Weight  of  Hay  per  Acre. 

. 

■ 

Cwt. 

Qrs. 

Lbs. 

T 

No  Manure, 

40 

2 

12 

14  cwt.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  . 

58 

0 

22 

1J  „ Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  . 

67 

3 • 

0 

D 2 
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(14).— SYLLABUS  OF  ANNUAL  LECTURES. 


I— Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  Geology. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron,  m.d.,  <fcc. 

Lecture  I. — Definition  of  chemistry.  Matter  indestructible.  Con- 
version of  the  forces  of  nature  into  each  other.  The  elements  of  matter. 

Lecture  II. — Atoms.  Atomic  laws.  Relation  between  specific  heats 
and  atomic  weights.  Quantivalency.  Molecules. 

Lecture  III. — Chemical  nomenclature  and  notation.  Chemical 
formulae. 

Lecture  IY. — Acids,  bases,  and  salts.  Allotropy.  Isomorism. 
The  periodic  law. 

Lecture  Y. — The  physical  properties  of  gases.  The  laws  of  Boyle, 
Gay-Lussac,  and  Avogadro.  Yortex  theory.  Diffusion.  Occlusion. 

Lecture  YI. — Oxygen  : its  properties  and  preparation.  Respiration. 

Lecture  YII. — Hydrogen  : its  properties  and  preparation. 

Lecture  YIII. — Water.  Proportion  of  water  in  different  kinds  of 
plants.  Y arious  sources  of  potable  water.  Distillation  of  water.  Action 
of  water  on  metallic  oxides.  Water  of  constitution  and  crystallization. 
Hydroxyl. 

Lecture  IX. — Distillation  of  water.  Chemical  examination  of 
water.  Methods  of  storing  and  filtering  water.  Its  action  upon  metals. 

Lecture  X. — Nitrogen  : its  preparation  and  properties.  The  at- 
mosphere. The  air  pump  and  its  uses. 

Lecture  XI. — The  five  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Preparation  and  pro- 
perties of  nitrous  oxide. 

Lecture  XII. — Nitrous  and  nitric  acids : they  are  formed  by  the 
agency  of  micro-organisms.  Nitric  acids  the  chief  source  of  the  nitrogen 
of  vegetation.  Nitrogen  tetroxide. 

Lecture  XIII.  - — Ammonia  : its  sources.  Ammoniacal  liquor  from  gas 
works.  Preparation  and  properties  of  ammonia. 

Lecture  XIY. — Ammonium  and  its  compounds.  The  compound 
ammonias.  Yalue  of  ammonia  to  plants. 

Lecture  XV. — Carbon:  its  existence  free,  as  the  diamond  and 
graphite.  Remarkable  properties  of  the  diamond.  Graphite  and  its  uses. 
Amorphous  carbon.  Preparation  of  charcoal.  Absorption  of  gases  by 
charcoal.  Uses  of  animal  charcoal  in  destroying  colouring  matter. 

Lecture  XYI. — Carbon  dioxide  : its  occurrence  free  and  combined, 
Immense  quantities  of  it  in  nature.  Its  preparation  and  properties. 

Lecture  XYII. — Carbon  monoxide  : its  preparation  and  proper- 
ties. Produced  in  large  quantities  in  limekilns,  furnaces,  &c.  Action  on 
red-hot  iron.  Carbon  monoxide  a deadly  poison. 

Lecture  XYIII. — Compounds  of  carbon  with  hydrogen.  Methane, 
ethq,ne?  ethylene,  and  acetylene.  Coal  gas.  Hydrocarbons. 
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°f  Eahonat  Education  in  Ireland. 

Lecture  XIX. — Combustion.  Nature  of  flame.  Incandescence  The 
Bunsen  burner.  Chemistry  of  a candle.  Illuminating  gas  can  be 
taken  from  a candle  flame. 

Lecture  XX.— Sulphur : occurs  (1)  free,  (2)  as  sulphides,  (3)  a® 
sulphates.  Properties  of  sulphur  : its  allotropes.  Remarkable  action 
of  lieat  upon  sulphur. 

Lecture  XXI. — Sulphur  dioxide  : its  preparation  and  properties. 
Sulphur  trioxide  : its  action  of  water.  Sulphuric  acid,  how  prepared 
Properties  and  uses  of  sulphuric  acid.  Pyrosulphuric  acid.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Lecture  XXII. — Phosphorus  : never  found  free.  Its  wide  distri- 
bution. Present  in  all  fertile  soils.  Preparation  and  properties  of 
phosphorus.  Allotropic  phosphorus. 

Lecture  XXIII.— Phosphorus  pentoxide  and  its  compounds  with 
water.  Ortho-,  pyro-,  and  meta-phosphoric  acids. 

Lecture  XXIV.— Phosphates.  Mineral  phosphates.  Preparation 
and  uses  of  “ Superphosphate  of  lime."  Phosphorous  and  hypophorous 
acids.  Phosphorus  trihydride. 

Lecture  XXI Y.— Chlorine  : its  properties  and  preparation.  Oxides 
of  chlorine. 

. Lecture  XXV.— Iodine  : its  preparation  and  properties.  Oxides  of 
iodine. 

Lecture  XX  YI. — Bromine  : its  preparation  and  properties.  Com- 
pounds of  hydrogen  with  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine.  Aqua  regia 
Fluorine:  its  powerful  affinities.  Isolable  with  difficulty:  its  pro- 
pel ties.  Fluoric  acid  : its  action  on  silicates.  Boron  and  boric  acid. 

Lecture  XXYII. — Silicon.  Silicon  dioxide — the  most  abundant 

substance  in  the  crust  of  the  globe.  Silicic  acids.  Soluble  glass. 

Lecture  XXVIII. — Chemical  changes  in  germination.  The  food  of 
plants.  Constituents  of  vegetables.  Carbohydrates  (cellulose, ' pen- 
tosans, starches,  sugars,  &c.).  Proteids.  Fats.  Mineral  matter. 

Lecture  XXIX.—  Manures : why  they  are  required.  Farm-yard 
manure : how  to  store  and  apply  it.  Liquid  manure  often  wasted. 
Forms  in  which  nitrogen  is  supplied  to  plants.  Free  nitrogen  taken  up 
by  micro-organisms  and  transferred  to  plants.  Manures  suitable  for 
various  crops. 

Lecture  XXX. — Animal  chemistry.  How  heat  and  energy  are  main- 
tamed  in  animals.  Different  action  of  animals  and  plants  on  the  atmos- 
phere. Feeding  of  farm  animals.  Chemistry  of  milk  and  its  products. 

GEOLOGY. 

Lecture  XXXI. — Figure  of  the  Earth  : its  density  and  internal 
heat.  ^ Distribution  of  land  and  water.  Shearing  and  crumpling  of  the 
Earths  surface.  Formation  of  mountains.  Constituents  of  rocks ) 
silica,  alumina,  and  calcium  carbonate  the  most  abundant.  Potassium 
and  its  distribution  in  rocks  and  soils.  Kainit  and  its  uses  in  agriculture. 
Potassium  salt. 

Lecture  XXXIT. — Sodium  and  its  occurrence  in  rocks  and  soils. 
Native  deposits  of  sodium  nitrate  : use  of  it  in  agriculture.  Rock  salt. 

Lecture  XXXIII. — Magnesium.  Great  variety  of  magnesian 

minerals  in  rocks.  Dolomites.  Asbestos.  Steatite.  Magnesium  salts, 
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Lecture  XXXIV.; Calcium.  Immense  quantities  of  limestones. 

Preparation  of  lime  from  limestones.  Action  of  water  upon  quicklime. 
Importance  of  lime  in  agriculture. 

Lecture  XXXV.— Calcium  salts.  Gypsum.  Baryta  and  strontia. 
Lecture  XXXVI.— Aluminium.  Alumina,  the  basis  of  clay. 

Porcelain,  fire,  and  brick  clays. 

Lecture  XXXVII  —The  alums.  Silicates  of  alumina,  cryolite. 
Lecture  XXXVIII.— Iron  and  its  ores.  How  iron  oxides  in  soils 
benefit  plants.  Ferric  oxide  the  chief  colouring  matter  of  rocks  and  soils. 
Ferrous  and  ferric  salts.  Excess  of  ferrous  salts  injurious -to  plants. 
Manganese  as  a rock  constituent. 

Lecture  XXXIX.-  Rock-forming  minerals.  Quartz.  Felspars, 
micas,  hornblende,  talc,  augites,  pyroxenes,  olivine,  chlorite,  pyrophyllite. 
Acid  and. basic,  rocks.  .Igneous  rocks. 

Lecture  XL.— Granites  and  granitoid  rocks.  Syenite.  Granite 
formed  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Soils  of  granite  regions. 

Lecture  XLI. Eruptive  rocks.  Diorites  and  dolerites.  Basalt. 

The  Giant’s  Causeway.  Soils  from  eruptive  rocks.  Volcanoes. 

Lecture  XLII.—  Stratified  rocks.  Forces  by  which  rocks  are  eroded 
and  broken  up.  Action  of  frost,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  rain,  waves,  &c. 
Howrocks  are  formed  outof  debris  of  other  rocks.  Elevation  of  ocean  beds. 

Lecture  XLIII.— Various  kinds  of  strata.  Effects  produced  on 
stratified  rocks  by  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks.  Dykes,  faults.  Over, 
and  under-thrust  rocks.  Archaean  and  metamorphie  rocks  ; the  soils 
formed  from  tliem. 

Lecture  XLIV. Primary  cycle.  Cambrian,  Ordovician,  and  Silurian 

systems  j agricultural- capabilities  of  these  soils. 

Lecture  XLV.— The  Devonian  system.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
The  mountain  limestone. 

■ Lecture  XLVI. — 1 The  millstone  grit  and  the  coal  measures. 

Lecture  XL VII.— The  Mesozoic  cycle.  Permian  systems.  Mag- 
nesian limestone.  Triassic  rocks.  The  lias.  Oolites,  soils  of  the. 

Lecture  XL  V III.— The  Cretaceous  system.  The  W ealden  greensand 
chalk.  Soils  formed  from,  the  rocks  of  the  Mesozoic  cycle. 

Lecture  XLIX.— The  tertiary  and  quarternary  cycles.  Eocene, 
Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Post-Pliocene  rocks.  The  Glacial  Age.  Denu- 
dation. Boulders  and  boulder  clay. 

Lecture  L. — Soils — sedentary  and  alluvial.  Composition  of  soils. 
How  plants  obtain  nourishment  from  the  soil.  Action  of  roots  ol 
plants  upon  the  soil.  Improvement  of  soils. 


Text  Books  Recommended. 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology. — Messrs.  Blackwood 
and  Sons,  Edinburgh. 

Cameron’s  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology. — Messrs.  Hodges  and 
Figgis , Dublin. 

For  Advanced  Students. 

' Geikie’s  Geology.' 

Til  den’s  Chemistry. 
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II— Syllabus  of  Veterinary  Lectures. 


Mr.  Charles  Steel,  f.r.c.v.s. 

I.  Introduction. — Illustrations  of  life  being  saved  by  prompt  treat- 
ment. Instances  of  application  of  hygiene.  Technical  terms  mentioned 
but  explained ; knowledge  of  plain  terms  insisted  upon.  Medicine, 
surgery,  anatomy,  physiology  described. 

II. ,  III.  General  principles  of  breeding  farm  animals. 

IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.  Accidents  connected  with  breeding  ‘previous  to 
birth.  Mechanical  and  other  assistance  at  birth.  Accidents  after  birth. 

VIII.,  IX.  Diseases  consequent  on  breeding.  Operations  connected 
with  breeding  animals. 

X.  Anatomical  and  physiological  description  of  digestive  organs  of 
horses. 

XI.  Anatomical  and  physiological  description  of  digestive  organs  in 
ruminants. 

XII.  “ Hoven”  in  cattle,  “ choking”  in  cattle,  horses,  &c. 

XIII.  Diseases  of  stomach  in  cattle  and  horses. 

XIV.  “ Colic”  in  cattle  and  horses. 

XV.  “ Enteritis”  in  horses  and  cattle. 

XVI.  Poisoning  of  horses  and  cattle. 

XVII.  “ Diarrhoea,”  “ super-purgation,”  dysentery”  in  horses,  cattle, 
<fcc. 

XVIII.  “ Diarrhoea”  in  sheep,  lambs,  and  calves,  “ constipation,” 
“ hernise.” 

XIX.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas. 

XX.  Diseases  of  the  liver. 

XXI.  General  anatomical  and  physiological  demonstration  of  an 
animal. 

XXII.  Description  of  skeletons,  including  conformation  (cranium, 
nasal  cavities,  tissues,  &c.) 

XXIII.  Skeletons  to  end  of  vertebrae. 

XXIV.  Conformation,  anatomy,  &c.,  of  chest. 

XXV.  Description  of  fore  and  hind  limbs  of  horses,  cattle,  <fcc. 

XXVI.  Ligaments,  exostoses,  splints. 

XXVII.  Spavins,  ring-bones,  side-bones. 

XXVIII.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  foot  (horse,  cattle,  <fec.) 

XXIX.  Principles  of  shoeing. 

XXXi  Shoeing  horses. 

XXXI.  Sprains,  accidents  to  feet,  «fec. 

XXXIL,  XXXIII.  V arious  causes  of  lameness  (“  Navicular  disease,” 

“ Laminitis,”  &c.) 

XXXIV.  Teeth,  dentition,  disorders  of  teeth. 

XXXV.  “ Catarrh.  ” cough. 
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XXXV  L “ Laryngitis,  ” “ roaring  ” in  horses. 

XXXVII.  “Bronchitis,”  “broken  wind,”  “pneumonia,”  “pleurisy.” 
XXXVIII.  Circulation,  disorders  of  blood  vessels. 

XXXIX.  Hemorrhage  and  wounds. 

XL.  Practical  demonstration  in  yard,  comprising  handling  of  animals, 
methods  of  restraint,  &c. 

XLI.  General  description  of  blood  diseases. 

XLII.  “Tuberculosis  ” in  all  animals. 

XLIII.  “ Anthrax  ” and  “ black  quarter.  ” 

XLI  V.  Swine  fever. 

XLV.  “ Pleuro-pneumonia,  ” “ eczema  epizootica,  ” “ influenza.  ” 
XLVI.  “ Strangles  ” and  “ pink  eye  ” in  horses,  “ rabies  ” in  dogs. 
XLVII.  General  description  of  parasitic  diseases,  “ sheep  rot.  ” 
XLVIII.  “Filaria  bronchi”  in  calves  and  lambs,  “lamb  disease,” 
“ sturdy  ” in  sheep. 

XLIX.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  skin,  “mange”  in  horses, 
“ scab  ” in  sheep. 

L.  “ Ringworm,  ” “ foot  rot,  ” &c. 

Hygiene  specially  and  prominently  considered  in  every  case. 


Text  Books  Recommended. 

FitzWygram  on  “ Horses  and  Stables.”  Longmans  & Go.,  London. 

“ Our  Domestic  Animals  in  Health  and  Disease.” — (2  vols.)  Gamgee. 
Maclachan  cfc  Stewart,  Edinburgh. 

Steel  on  the  Ox,  ) Longmans  & Co.,  London. 

Steel  on  Sheep,  \ y 

Youatt  on  Cattle  ( latest  edition,  1889.) 

Youatt  on  Sheep  ( latest  edition,  1890.) 


III. — Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Biology,  Zoology,  and 
Natural  History. 


Mr.  E.  J.  McWeeney,  m.a.,  m.d. 

I.  Introductory. — Meaning  of  the  words  Biology , Zoology , and 
Natural  History — distinction  between  animals  and  plants — shapes  of 
animals  andof  their  organs — functions  of  animals, and  how  they  discharge 
them— enormous  numbers  of  animals  that  are  living  or  have  lived  on 
the  earth — how  classification  helps  us  to  learn  something  about  all  of 
them— divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom — distribution  of  animals  in 
space  and  time — practical  advantages  derivable  by  the  agriculturist 
from  a knowledge  of  natural  history. 
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II.  Nature  and  functions  of  the  animal  cell — the  lowest  and  simplest 
animals  made  up  of  one  cell  only— next  lowest  of  several  cells,  all  alike, 
and  capable  of  coming  asunder— higher  animals  composed  of  vast 
numbeis  of  different  sorts  of  cells,  each  of  which  does  its  own  special 
work,  and  that  only.  Protozoa— divisions — “root-footed”  animals — 
animalcules,  how  they  move— where  we  can  find  them— how  to  see 
them— practical  use  of  a simple  form  of  microscope  - demonstration 
of  animalcules  in  water,  procured  by  one  of  the  pupils  from  a ditch 
on  the  farm.  Foraminifera  and  Radiolarians— the  part  they  take  in 
building  up  the  crust,  of  the  earth — parasitic  Protozoa , and  diseases 
they  may  cause — ague  in  man — coccidiosis  of  rabbit,  &c. — “ red-water” 
or  Texas  fever  of  cattle. 

IIL  Brief  outline  of  the  structure,  function  and  distribution  of 
various  kinds  of  animals,  which,  though  not  directly  concerning  the 

agriculturist,  yet  occupy  important  places  in  the  economy  of  nature 

sponges— jelly-fish— corals  and  coral-reefs— star  fishes— sea-urchins. 

IV.  Worms  their  kinds  and  characters — how  important  to  the 

agriculturist  wheel-animalcules — parasitic  worms , and  free-living 
worms— Gestodes  or  tape-wbrms— their  wonderful  life-history— how  they 
inj  ure  their  host.  J 

V.  Tape-worms  continued— their  different  kinds— the  animals  affected 
by  them — some  notion  how  to  prevent  or  cure  the  disease  they  occasion 
—demonstration  of  specimens  from  the  collection  at  the  Farm. 

VI.  and  VII.  Fluke-worms— complexity  of  their  life  history— domestic 
animals  they  attack,  and  how  to  prevent  them — hair-worms  and  thorn- 
headed worms— thread-worms,  their  numerous  kinds,  and  the  damage 
they  do  to  man,  farm-stock  and  cultivated  plants— eel- worm-disease  of 
corn,  clover,  beet— its  prevention— demonstration  of  specimens  from  the 
farm  collection. 

VIIL  Free-living  worms— annelids — leeches — the  common  earth- 
worm — its  structure,  and  the  important  work  it  does. 

IX.  Joint-footed  animals — great  numbers  and  importance  of  the 
animals  in  this  division — the  points  they  all  have  in  common,  and  the 
characters  that  separate  their  four  great  sub-divisions — crabs  and 
lobsters— spiders,  scorpions , and  mites — centipedes  and  millipedes— true 
insects. 

X.  Crustacea— their  structure  and  divisions— lobsters,  cray-fish, 
crabs,  shrimps,  prawns — hermit  crabs,  land  crabs,  king  crabs,  woodlice. 
barnacles,  &c. 

XI.  Arachnids — their  structure  and  divisions — mites  and  ticks— 
how  important  to  the  agriculturist — various  diseases  of  farm-stock  and 
poultry  due  to  these  animals — prevention.  Spiders — their  curious 
habits,  and  remarkable  “ instincts  ” — scorpions — “ harvestmen &c. 

XII.  Centipedes  and  Millipedes.  — General  ideas  on  the  relations 
of  insects  to  the  other  groups  of  the  joint- footed  sub-kingdom.  (Insects 
are  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Moore). 

XIII.  Molluscs  and  their  relations.  — Structure,  characters,  and 
divisions  of.  their  sub-kingdom — bivalve  shellfish — oysters,  mussels , 
cockles  snails  and  slugs — their  unsymmetrical  body  and  curious  habits 

their  importance  to  the  agriculturists — how  to  prevent  their 
ravages. 
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2QV.  General  review  of  the  backboneless  animals  ami  their  relation 
to  the  vertebrala  or  backboned  animals . — Ho  hard  and  fast  line  really 
to  be  drawn  between  the  two  great  divisions— general  characters  of. the 
Vertebrata. 

XV.  and  XVI.  General  characters  of  the  Vertebrata  continued. — 
The  skeleton  and  its  composition — homology  and  analogy— digestive, 
respiratory,  circulatory,  nervous,  locomotive  and  reproductive  systems. 

XVII.  Fishes. — Their  structure,  habits,  and  divisions. 

XVIII.  Our  native  food-fishes. — Their  conservation,  diseases,  and 
liow  to  prevent  them — some  idea  of  pisciculture. 

XIX.  Amphibians  and  reptiles. — N ot  many  sorts  in  Ireland — struc- 
ture of  the  common  frog. 

XX.  and  XXI.  Birds. — Their  characters,  habits,  and  kinds  — our 
food  and  game  birds. 

XXII. — Mammals. — Their  structure  and  kinds— lower  orders  of 
mammals — duck-moles , ant-eaters,  kangaroos,  opossums , whales  and 
dolphins,  &c. 

XXIII.,  XXIV.,  XXV.,  and  XXVI.  Mammals  continued. — Hoofed 

animals odd-toed  and  even-toed.  Those  that  chew  the  cud,  and  those 

that  do  not — our  most  important  farm-animals — natural  history  of  the 
horse — ass,  ox,  sheep,  goat,  deer,  &c.  Flesh-eating  animals. — Hogs  and 

cats gnawing  animals — elephants — insect-eating  animals  -man-like 

animals — conclusion  of  natural  history. 

XXVII.  Structure  and  characters  of  Fungi.—  Their  divisions  and 
p inds — mushrooms,  edible  and  poisonous— pore-bearing Jungi— how  they 
damage  our  forest-trees—  disc-bearing  fungi — diseases  they  produce  in 
certain  crops. 

XXVIII.  and  XXIX.  The  lower  Fungi.— Parasitic-  forms— the  im- 
portant  diseases  of  our  food-plants  which  they  produce  rust,  smut , 
'mildew  and  mould— the  disastrous  effect. of  pptatg-Uigld  in  this  country 

]l0w  vitally  necessary  it  is  to  properly  understand  the  value  of  this 

and  similar  diseases,  and  how  to  prevent  them — spraying  and  other 
preventive  measures. 

XXX.  Yeasts  and  Bacteria.— The  lowest  Fungi — the'  role  of 
Bacteria  on  the  farm — useful  in  the  soil — nitrification — fixation  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen — the  part  they  play  in  the  body  of  man  and  animals 
as  disease-producers — the  work  they  do  in  the  dairy,  useful  and  hurtful. 


Text  Books  Recommended. 

I.  On  Zoology. — Nicholson,  “ Introductory  Text-Book  of  Zoology," 
London  and  Edinboro’,  Blackwood  ; Ritzema  Bos,  “ Agricultural 

' Zoology,”  translated  by  Ainsworth  Davis,  London,  Chapman  and 
Ilall,  1894;  Fream,  '‘Elements  of  Agriculture,”  Pt.  III.,  London, 
John  Murray,  1892. 

II.  On  Fungi. — Fream,  “Elements  of  Agriculture,”  chapter  xvii. 
For  more  advanced  study,  Von  Tnbeuf  and  Smith,  “ Diseases  of 
Plants  caused  by  Cryptogainic  Parasites,”  London,  Longmans , 1897. 

III.  On  Bacteria. — Von  Freudenreich,  “ Dairy  Bacteriology,” 
London,  Methuen,  1895 ; “ Principles  of  Modern  Dairy  Practice,” 
by  Grotenfelt,  New  York,  Wiley,  1894. 
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IV-  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Botany  and  Entomology. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Mooee,  a.l.s.,  m.e.i.a. 

I.  Introductory.  Object  of  lectures.  Life-history  of  living  organ- 

isms. Growth,  what  it  is.  Reproduction.  How  plants  live  and  grow. 
The  green  colour  of  plants.  Effect  of  external  influences  on  plant  life. 
Importance  of  knowing  how  plant  is  constituted.  Protoplasm' 
.Simplest  - forms  of  plants.  The  vegetable  cell.  Organs  of  plants. 
Functions  of  these  organs.  r 

II.  The  vegetable  cell.  What  it  is.  Size  of  cell.  Parts  of  cell. 
Structure  of  cell.  The  cell  wall,  its  nature  and  properties.  Growth 
of  cell  wall.  Changes  in  cell  wall.  Thickening  of  cell  wall.  How  cell 
.wall  remains  permeable  to  water.  Markings  on  cell  wall.  Staining  of 
cell  wall.  Contents  of  cell.  Protoplasm,  its  nature  and  functions. 
Nucleus.  Cell  division  and  cell  growth. 

III.  Plastids,  their  nature  and  functions.  Kinds  of  plastids.  Where 

found.  Chloroplastids.  Importance  in  life . of  plant.  How  found 
Increase  in  number.  Leucoplastids.  Difference  in  functions.  Their 
work  in  the  life  of  the  plant.  Chromoplastids.  Cell  sap.  Presence  of 
water  in  plant.  Whence  obtained.  Not  pure  water,  various  substances 
held  in  solution.  Colouring  matters.  Starch.  Chemical  composition 
of  starch.  Importance  of  starch  -how  formed.  Sugars,  fats  oils 
mineral  matters.  ’ ’ 

IV.  Cell  combinations.  How  cells  combine.  Building  up  of  plant 
body.  Formation  of  tissues.  Cell  walls  of  tissues.  Intercellular  spaces. 
Kinds  of  tissue.  Meristem.  Nature  of  cells  composing  meristem. 
Where  meristem  is  found.  Kinds  of  meristem.  Importance  of  meris- 
tem in  life  of  plant.  Changes  in  meristem. 

V.  Permanent  tissues.  Changes  in  shape  of  cells.  Kinds  of  per- 
manent tissue.  Effect  of  changes  in  economy  of  plant  life.  Systems 
of  tissues.  The  complete  plant.  Secondary  growth  in  thickness. 

VI.  Organs  of  plants.  The  root.  Nature  of  root.  . Functions  of  root. 
Structure  of  root.  Absorptive  part  of  root.  Extent,  of  root.  Branch- 
ing of  root.  Growth  of  root.  Skin  of  root.  Effect  of  root  pruning. 
Effect  of  transplanting  young  trees.  Treatment  of  roots  in  cultivation. 
..Effect  of  medium  in  which  roots  grow.  Adventitious  roots. 

VII.  The  stem.  First  appearance  of  stem.  Further  development  of 

stem.  Functions  of  stem.  Nodes  and  internodes.  Internal  structure 
of  stems.  Kinds  of  stems.  Growth  of  stem.  Formation  of  wood. 
Buds.  Nature  of  buds.  Kinds  of  buds.  Effects  of  pruning  trees  (a) 
for  timber,  if  ) for  fruit.  V / 

VIII.  Underground  stems.  Bulbs.  What  bulbs  and  tubers  are. 
Effects  of  cultivation.  The  potato.  The  leaf.  Mode  of  origin.  Mode 
of  growth.  Nature  of  parts.  Microscopic  structure. 

IX.  The  leaf  continued.  Parts  of  leaf;  the  leaf  stalk  ; the  leaf  blade. 
The  skin  of  the  leaf.  Stomata.  Importance  of  keeping  leaf  clean. 
Venation  of  leaf.  Functions  of  veins.  Arrangement  of  leaves  on 
plant.  Simple  and  compound  leaves.  Duration  of  leaf.  Deciduous 
plants.  Evergreen  plants.  Submerged  leaves.  Leaves  modified  to 
perform  special  functions. 

X.  The  inflorescence.  Parts  of  a flower.  The  flowering  shoot. 
Bracts.  Kinds  of  bract.  Kinds  of  inflorescence. 

XI.  . The  flower.  A complete  flower.  The  receptacle.  The  calyx  ; 
its  functions  ; its  parts.  The  corolla  ; its  functions ; its  parts.  Modifi- 
cations in  structure  to  secure  fertilisation.  Nectaries  and  nectar. 
Visits  of  insects. 
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Appendix.  XII.  The  stamens.  Parts  of  a stamen.  The  filament.  The  anther. 
Bection  IV.  Structure  of  anther.  Development  of  anther.  Changes  during  growth. 

Formation  of  pollen.  Structure  of  pollen.  Kinds  of  pollen.  Dehis- 
Syilabus  of  cence  of  the  anther.  How  pollen  is  transferred.  The  pollen  tubes. 
Lectures.  p0pen  0f  Scotch  hr.  Pollen  of  grasses. 

XIII.  The  pistil,  Carpels.  Parts  of  a carpel.  General  structure  of 
a carpel.  Sutures.  Apocarpous  and  syncarpous  pistils.  Placentation. 
The  ovule.  Structure  of  ovule.  Ovule  when  ready  for  fertilisation. 
Ovule  after  fertilisation.  How  fertilisation  takes  place. 

XIV.  The  fruit.  Changes  in  flower  after  fertilisation.  How  various 
fruits  are  formed.  Ripening  of  fruits.  Dehiscence  of  fruits.  Con- 
trivances for  protecting  fruits ; for  distributing  fruits.  Changes  in 
fruits  under  cultivation.  Effect  of  selection  and  cultivation  on  fruits. 
Effect  of  soil  and  exposure  on  fruits. 

XV.  The  seed.  Changes  in  the  ovule  after  fertilisation.  Develop- 
ment of  the  embryo.  Structure  of  the  embryo.  Endosperm  and  peri- 
sperm.  Density  of  seed.  Light  and  heavy  seed.  Ripening  of  seed. 
The  seed  coat.  Vitality  of  seeds.  Contrivances  for  the  distribution  of 
seed.  Seed  sowing. 

XVI.  The  life  of  a plant.  How  plants  feed.  What  plants  are  com- 
posed of.  What  water  culture  tells.  The  elements  necessary  for  the 
life  of  a plant.  Effect  of  these  elements  on  the  various  functions  of 
plant  life.  Sources  from  which  plants  derive  their  food. 

XVII.  Mutual  beneficial  relationship  between  living  organisms. 
Symbiosis.  Root  absorption.  The  ash  of  plants.  Substances  vary  in 
ash  of  different  plants.  V ariation  not  accidental.  Manures  for  different 
crops.  Excess  of  some  elements  found  in  plants  poisonous.  Effect  of 
poison  on  roots  of  plants.  Apparent  selective  power  of  roots.  Dis- 
solving ] tower  of  roots. 

XVIII.  How  plants  absorb  water.  Osmose  and  diffusion.  Effect  of 
protoplasm.  Continuity  of  protoplasm.  How  sap  reaches  the  vessels. 
Ascent  of  the  sap.  Wounds  bleeding.  How  plant  food  is  prepared. 
Action  of  chlorophyll  grains.  First  products.  Conditions  necessary 
for  work  of  chlorophyll  grains.  Storing  away  of  surplus  food.  Action 
of  leucoplastids.  Where  food  is  stored.  Rapid  growth  in  spring. 
Transpiration.  How  excess  of  water  is  disposed  of.  Amount  ‘of  trans- 
piration. 

XIX.  Respiration.  All  living  parts  must  breathe.  Assimilation  and 
metastasis.  Effect  of  light.  The  plant  in  darkness.  Germination. 
Conditions  necessary  for  germination.  Why  water  is  necessary.  Why 
atmospheric  air  is  necessary.  Chemical  changes  in  germination. 
Action  of  ferments.  Maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  at  which 
seeds  grow.  Effect  of  sowing  seeds  too  deeply.  Effect  of  rapid  changes 
in  temperature. 

XX.  Temperature.  Effects  of  excessive  heat  on  plant  life.  Effects  of 
excessive  cold.  Light.  Dependence  of  plant  life  on  light.  Roots 
sprouting  in  darkness.  Overcrowded  plants.  Difference  in  nutritive 
value  of  hard  and  of  soft  grown  plants.  Plants  growing  towards  the  light. 
Movement.  Constant  movement.  Movement  in  growing  parts  of  plant. 
Movement  of  fully  grown  parts.  Irritability. 

XXI.  Asexual  reproduction  of  plants.  Hints  from  nature.  Objects 
of  asexual  reproduction.  Variation  in  plants.  Hybrid  plants.  New 
plants.  Cuttings.  Kinds  of  cuttings.  Effects  of  bottom  heat. 
Grafting  and  budding.  Limits  within  which  these  operations  can  be 
performed.  Physiological  process.  Mechanical  safeguards.  Effects 
of  grafting  and  budding. 
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XXII.  Classification  of  plants.  Principles  on  which  plants  are  Appendix. 
grouped.  How  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided  up.  How  flowering  Section  IV. 
plants  are  divided  up. 

XXIII.  Garden  Lecture. — Illustrations  of  some  of  the  principal  Syllabus  of 
Agricultural  Natural  Orders.  Lectures. 


XXIY.  Garden  Lecture. — Illustrations  of  some  of  the  principal 
Agricultural  Natural  Orders. 

XXV.  Garden  Lecture. — The  Grass  family. 

XXVI.  Flowerless  plants. — Life  history  of  an  Alga.  Life  history  of 
a Fern. 

XXVII.  Injurious  insects.  What  an  insect  is.  Not  spontaneously 
engendered.  Hatched  from  nn  egg.  Parts  of  a fully  developed  insect, 
How  insects  breathe.  The  life-history  of  an  insect.  Transformations 
of  insects.  Larval  stage.  Frequently  injurious  in  larval  stage. 
Characteristics  of  larval  stage.  Caterpillars,  grubs,  and  maggots. 
Pupal  stage.  Insects  quiescent  in  pupal  stage.  Changes  which  take 
place.  Insects  with  complete  transformations  ; with  incomplete.  Imago 
stage.  The  perfect  insect.  Sexual  stage.  Many  insects  injurious  in 
this  stage.  Borers,  weevils,  cattle  flies,  etc.  Habits  of  insects. 

XXVIII.  The  various  groups  or  families  of  insects.  Beetles,  a very 
injurious  group.  Characters  of  group.  The  grub  stage.  Carrion 
beetles.  The  chafers.  Injurious  in  grub  stage,  and  in  beetle  stage. 
Where,  and  on  what  they  feed.  Where  they  breed.  Means  of  exter- 
mination. Click  beetles  and  wire-worm.  Remedies.  The  weevils. 
The  turnip  flea  beetle. 

XXIX.  Butterflies  and  moths. — Only  injurious  in  one  stage. 
Characters  of  the  group.  Life  history  of  the  group.  The  cabbage 
butterfly.  Where  eggs  are  laid.  Injury  by  caterpillars.  Effects  of 
syringing  the  plants.  Effects  of  weak  brine.  The  goat  moth.  Injury  to 
timber.  How  trees  are  injured.  Life-history  of  insect.  Buff  tip  moth. 
Injury  to  foliage  of  trees.  How  caterpillars  work.  Birds  as  insect 
destroyers.  Winter-moth.  Wingless  female.  Grease  bands.  Injury 
to  fruit  trees.  The  codlin-moth.  Worm-eaten  apples.  How  the 
caterpillar  works.  Where  eggs  are  laid.  Remedies. 

XXX.  Flies.  Characters  of  the  group.  Maggots.  The  daddy- 
long-legs,  or  crane  fly.  Its  life-history — favourite  breeding  places.  The 
leather-jacket.  How  it  works.  Injury  to  grass  lands,  and  to  various 
crops.  The  wheat-midge.  Red  maggot.  Where  eggs  are  laid.  How 
maggot  works.  The  cabbage  fly.  The  mangel  fly.  Leaf  borers. 
House-bot  fly.  Where  eggs  are  laid.  How  maggots  get  into  horse.  The 
The  ox-bot  fly.  Injury  to  hides.  How  the  maggot  works.  Precautionary 
measures.  Sheeps-nostril  fly.  How  grubs  live  and  feed.  Effect  on 
sheep.  Gad  flies.  Blood  suckers.  The  bee  and  wasp  group.  Saw  flies. 
Wood  borers.  Gall  flies. 


Text  Books  Recommended. 

“ Structural  Botany — Flowering  Plants.”  D.  H.  Scott 
Adam  & Charles  Black , London. 

“ Elementary  Botany.”  Percy  Groom. 

George  Bell  <&  Sons , London. 

“ Guide  to  the  Methods  of  Insect  Life.”  E.  A.  Omerod. 
Simpkin,  Marshall.  & Co.,  London. 
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Apmetx.  (15.)  Absteact  of  Reports  on  Potato  Culture 


Section  IV. 

(15.) 

Potato 

Culture.  Name  of  School. 

Variety. 

How 

Cultivated, 
in  Drills 
or 

Beds. 

Manure  used. 

Produce 
in  Stones 
per  Acre. 

Taniokey, 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

Drills, 

Farmyard,  . 

1,828 

„ • 

Champion,  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

1,506 

* 

Improved  Champion, 

do., 

do., 

1,666 

„ 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

do., 

1,290 

>• 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do., 

do., 

1,854 

Drumbanagher,  . 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

1,604 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

do., 

1,021 

» 

Imported  Champion, 

do., 

do., 

1,169 

Up  to  Date,  . . . 

do., 

do., 

1,822 

'l’u  : ■ 

Champion,  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

1,555 

. MONRAGH, 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 
pion. 

BedB, 

do., 

1,233 

” 

Champion,  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

1,107 

, • , 

Beauty  of  Bute,  . 

do., 

do., 

934 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do., 

do., 

765 

„ 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

do., 

649 

Barratitoppy, 

Garton,  . . 

Drills, 

do., 

1,450 

„ 

Champion,  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

1,200 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do., 

Farmyard  and 
superphos- 
phate. 

1,100 

Lord  Dufferin,  . 

Beds, 

do., 

1,560 

, 

Beauty  of  Bute,  . 

do., 

Superphos- 
phate and 
nitrate  of 
potash. 

1,430 

Clare,  . 

Scotch  Champion,  . 

Drills, 

Farmyard  and 
dissolved 
hones. 

2,220 

n • 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do., 

do., 

2,857 

” * 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

do., 

do., 

3,015 

2,539 

2,412 

Champion  II.,  » 

do.. 

PARKANAUR,  . 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

Farmyard  and 

2,240 

” • 

Up  to  Uate,  . , 

do., 

do., 

2,240 

Champion,  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

1,920 

„ . , 

Imported  Champion. 

do,, 

dp.,  . 

1,920 

...  . 

Main  Crop,  . , , 

4o., 

do., 

1,280 
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Appearance  and  Suitability 
for  Market. 


Cooking  Quality. 


General  Opinion  on  Culture. 
Variety. 


Good  appearance  and  very  suitable, 

A large  strong  potato,  and  market- 
able for  feeding  purposes. 

A coarse  tuber,  fairly  suitable  for 
market.  . 

Too  soft  for  general  use, 

A large  strong  tuber  ; sells  well  for 
feeding  purposes. 

A large  number  rather  small  for 
market  purposes,  as  they  were 
affected  by  disease  early  in  the 
year. 

Yield  small,  quality  inferior, 


Very  large— almost  too  large  for 
market. 


Suitable  in  every  way, 


Very  good  and  suitable, 
Large  and  good, 

Good  ; much  appreciated,  . 
Very  fair  ; generally  suitable, 


Good  size,  . . 

Pretty  fair  for  market, 


Superior,  . 
Pretty  fair, 

Fair, 

Not  very  suitable, 


Not  good,  . 
Very  good,  . 
Very  fair,  . 


Fairly  good,  not  so  floury 
as  Champion. 

Mealy  condition,  and 
flavour  good. 

Only  medium, 


Very  fair,  . 
Good, 


B est  variety  ; excellent  appearance,  Good, 

Good  early  in  season,  but  decline  Good, 
as  winter  approaches. 


Nearly  one-fourth  of  entire  crop 
too  small  for  market. 

Skin  white  and  clean,  and  nearly 
all  fit  for  market. 

Nearly  all  . of  moderate  size,  suit- 
able for  market,  skin  white,  some 
streaked  with  red. 

Rather  too  long.  Few  small, 

Slightly  yellow,  dirty-looking  skin, 

Round  potato,  suitable  for  market, 

Oval,  few  small,  suitable  for  mar- 
ket. 


White  and  mealy, 

White,  mealy,  and  of 
good  flavour. 

Dry,  mealy,  and  of  good 
flavour. 

Soft,  soapy,  and  of  bad 
flavour. 

Good,  . . 


Good  appearance, 


Bad,  cuts  like  soap, 


A number  of  small  ones  ; good  for  Splendid., 
market.  T 


. Excellent  for  table  use. 

Size  not  uniform.  Suits 
pigs,  poultry,  &c. 

Very  like  the  old  Cham- 
pion. Good  for  cattle. 

Cannot  recommend  it  for 
cropping. 

A heavy  cropper ; will  be 
grown  largely. 

If  planted  early  would  bo 
very  productive  and  al- 
most free  from  disease. 

Not  adapted  for  farm  cul- 
ture here. 

Fair. 

A good  variety,  heavy 
cropper,- and  almost  free 
from  disease. 

A great  improvement  on 
the  ordinary  Champion. 
Kept  green  longer  than 
any  other  variety,  and 
is  quite  free  from  dis- 
ease. 

All  sound ; resisted  disease 
remarkably  well. 

Large  hollow  in  centre; 
resisted  disease  very 
well. 

Nearly  all  sound. 

Very  fair  in  every  respect. 

Failed  considerably. 

Rather  tender. 

Very  suitable  to  locality. 

Hardy,  and  keeps  well. 
Produce  fair. 

Good  keeping  qualities. 

An  early  variety. 


No  improvement  on  ordi- 
nary Champion  grown 
in  Ireland. 

Coming  more  into  general 
favour  every  year. 

Not  much  grown  in  this 
part,  but  where' grown 
it  is  well  liked. 

A favourite  with  a great 
many. 

Not  successful  as  a table 
potato. 

Heavy  cropper  and  keeps 
well. 

Keeps  well ; a heavy  crop- 
per ; haulms  splendid 
appearance. 

Keeps  well ; a heavy  crop- 
per; has  a white  blos- 
som, and  the  tops  keep 
green  long. 

Keeps  well ; a heavy  crop- 
per. 

Keeps  well,  but  is  not  a 
heavy  cropper. 
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Section  IV 

(15.) 

Potato 

Produce 

Culture.  Name  of  School. 

Variety. 

in  Drills 

Manure  used. 

in  Stones 

or 

Beds. 

per  Acre. 

Benburb, 

Champion,  . . 

Drills,  . 

Farmyard,  . 

960 

» 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do., 

do. 

1,600 

ii  • 

Lord  Dufferin, 

do., 

do. 

1,760 

H 

Carton, 

do., 

do. 

1,600 

. . 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

do. 

1,440 

TUBBER. 

Champion  2nd,  . 

do., 

Farmyard  and 
superphos- 

1,876 

phate. 

1,500 

n • • 

Main  Crop,  . 

do.. 

do. 

ii  • • 

Up  to  Date, 

do., 

do. 

1,874 

ii 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do. 

1,725 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 

do., 

do,  . 

1,575 

pion. 

SCROPUL  . 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

Farmyard,  . 

840 

■ • 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do.', 

640 

Beauty  of  Bute,  . 

do.,  . 

do. 

960 

• • 

Scotch  Champion, 

do., 

do. 

1,040 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do., 

do. 

1,080 

,, 

Saxon, 

do., 

do. 

1,060 

Clonkeen, 

Imported  Main  Crop, 

Beds, 

Farmyard  and 
superphos- 

660 

phate. 

•1 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do. 

680 

II 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do.,  . 

do. 

668 

II  • 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 

do., 

do. 

712 

„ 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do. 

700 

St.  Edmund’s, 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

Farmyard,  . 

1,200 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 

do., 

.do. 

1,260 

„ 

pion. 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do., 

do. 

1,440 

ii 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do. 

1,320 

• • 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

do. 

1,200 
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Appearance  and  Suitability 
for  Market. 

Cooking  Quality. 

f 

General  Opinion  on 
Variety. 

Good,  . 

Good, 

Stops  growing  early ; 

Good — large  size, 

Good, 

many  diseased. 
Free  from  disease. 

Good,  . 

Soft, 

Splendid  cropper ; all 

Excellent,  ... 

Very  good, 

sound. 

Good  cropper ; free  from 

Good— large  size, 

Fair, 

disease. 

Free  from  disease  ; fairly 

good  variety. 

Good  shape  and  suitable  for  mar- 
ket. 

Excellent,  . 

Very  likely  to  be  the  main 

crop  of  the  future. 

Bad  shape  and  unsuitable  for 
market. 

Good, 

Good  for  table  purposes, 

but  not  suitable  for 

Bad  shape  and  unsuitable  for 
market. 

Bad,  . 

market. 

Unfavourable. 

Not  good,  .... 

Medium, 

Not  well  liked  here. 

Good  shape  and  suitable  for  mar- 
ket. 

Excellent,  . 

The  main  crop  of  this 

locality.  The  yield  for 
year  was  rather  owing 
to  large  percentage  of 
small  ones. 

Good,  . , 

Very  good,  . 

A sound  variety;  resists 

blight  fairly  well.  ' De- 

Very good,  .... 

Bad,  . 

serves  a trial. 

Unless  change  of  locality 

improves  cooking  qua- 
lity, it  is  not  to  be  re- 
commended. However, 
it  is  almost  free  from 

Very  good,  .... 

Good, 

blight. 

A splendid  cropper ; is 
a favourite  wherever 

"Very  good,  .... 

Very  good,  . 

known. 

A favourite  and  a heavy 

cropper,  but  soon  de- 
teriorates, and  is  subj  ect 

Very  good,  .... 

Fairly  good, 

to  blight. 

A good  variety  and  a 
heavy  cropper,  It  re- 
sists blight  fairly  well, 
and  will  improve  as  a 

Fair, 

Fair,  . 

table  potato. 

A good  variety,  and  when 
known  is  sure  of  a place 
on  the  farm. 

Small  and  sound  ; suitable, 

Good, 

Favourable. 

Sound  and  suitable,  . 

Rather  soft. 

Keep  well. 

Small  but  sound.  Fair  as  a market 
potato. 

Good, 

Moderate.  • 

Good ; suitable, 

Good, 

Good  for  general  use. 

Good  appearance  ; not  likely  to  be 
suitable. 

Soft,  . 

Moderate. 

G°od,  ..... 

Very  good,  . 

Suits  the  soil. 

Fair, 

Very.good,  . 

Good. 

Very  good,  .... 

Fair,  . 

A very  heavy  cropper. 

Very  good,  .... 

Fair,  . 

A heavy  crop. 

Fair,  ..... 

Very  good,  . 

Does  not  suit  locality. 

— — — 

E 

Section  IY. 
(15.) 


Potato 

Culture. 
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Appendix. 

Seetion  IV. 
(15.  V 

Potato 

Culture. 


(15.)  Abstract  of  Reports  on  Potato  Cultdke 


How 

Produce 

Cultivated, 

Name  of  School. 

Variety. 

in  Drills 
or 

Manure  used. 

in  Stones 
per  Acre. 

Beds. 

Dirreendarragh,  . 

Champion  2nd, 

Beds, 

Farmyard,  . 

800 

Imported  Champion, 

do., 

do., 

750 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

500 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do., 

do;, 

460 

, « • • 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

do., 

530 

LANSDOWNE,  . 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

Seaweeds  and 
farmyard. 

800 

»» 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

720 

” 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do- 

560 

Imported  Champion, 

do., 

do., 

880 

GLANMORE,  . 

Imported  Champion, 

do., 

Farmyard  and 

900 

guano. 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do.,  : 

620 

„ 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

Drills,  . 

do., 

780 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

Farmyard  and 

820 

special  ma- 
nure. 

800 

’’ 

Imported  Up  to  Date, 

do., 

do., 

KlLLACOLLA,  . 

Imported  Up  to  Date, 

Drills,  . 

Farmyard,  . 

1,280 

„ . 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 

do., 

do., 

1,008 

pion. 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do- 

1,215 

» 

Imported  Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

2,236 

” 

Imported  Main  Crop, 

do., 

'do., 

1,517 

SOPWELL, 

Improved  Scotch  Cham- 

do., 

Farmyard  and 

1,175 

pion. 

superphos- 

phate. 

1,325 

„ 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do- 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do., 

do- 

1,365 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

do., 

1,150 

• • 

Beauty  of  Bute,  . ■ 

do., 

do- 

1,000 

SKEHEENARINKY,  . 

Main  Crop,  . ■ . 

do., 

Farmyard-,  '. 

1,988 

„ 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

1,642 

», 

Up  to  Date,  . ... 

do., 

do., 

2,131 

. 

Scotch  Champion,  . 

do., 

do- 

1,816 

” 

Champion  2nd, 

£do., 

do- 

1,296 
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Appearance  and  Suitability 
for  Market. 


Cooking  Quality. 


General  Opinion  on 
Variety, 


Good, 


Excellent, 


Excellent. 


Appendix. 

Section  IV 
(15.) 

Potato 

Culture. 


Good, 
Good, 
Very  fair, 
Good, 


. Good, 

. Fair,  . 
. Fair, . 
. Bad,  . 


Good. 

Very  fail1. 

Fair. 

Good  early  in  year,  bad 
towards  end. 


Rough  in  appearance  ; suitable  for 
market. 

Delicate  appearance ; unsuitable 
for  market. 

Good  appearance : suitable  for 
market. 


Good, 


Good  early  in  autumn, 


Good, 


Favourable. 

An  early  variety. 

A healthy  variety ; the 
stalks  were  quite  green 
in  October.  Seeds  re- 
quire careful  selection, 
as  they  are  liable  to 


Ordinary  appearance ; commands 
top  price  in  market. 


Very  superior  up  to  be- 
ginning of  June. 


miss. 

Still  the  favour!  te  in  Mun- 
ster. 


Good  appearance  and  suitable  for 
market. 

Good,  sound,  and  suitable  for  mar- 
ket. 

Small  and  of  fair  appearance;  suit- 
able. 

Rough  appearance  and  suitable 
for  market. 


Good, 

Good, 

Good, 

Good, 


One  of  the  best  potatoes 
in  this  district. 

Suits  the  district. 

Good  early  variety. 

Well  liked. 


A good  large  potato  ; suitable, 


Fair,  . 


Suits  the  district ; very 
few  diseased. 


Fair  size,  and  suits  market  fairly  Fair,  . 
well. 

Small,  and  unsuitable  for  market,  Bad,  . 


A medium  variety. 
A very  poor  variety. 


Fair  size,  and  suits  market  fairly 
well. 

Large,  and  well  suited  for  market 
purposes. 

Fair,  ..... 


Fair,  . 

Middling, 

Good, 


Fair  on  the  whole. 

Good  for  feeding  farm 
animals. 

The  best  variety  on  the 
whole. 


Good  and  suitable, 


Good ; very  firm  and 
mealy. 


A favourite,  and  keeps 
well. 


Unsuitable  for  market, 

Good  and  suitable,  . 
do., 

Good,  but  not  suitable  for  market, 


Poor, 
Good, 
Good, 
Fair  . 


Will  not  keep  well ; only 
suitable  for  pigs. 
Suitable  for  district. 

do. 

Not  suitable  to  locality. 


Good  appearance  and  suitable  for  Good, 
market. 

Good,  and  excellent  for  market,  . Good, 


Heavy  cropper  and  a gooa 
all  round  variety. 

One  of  the  best  varieties. 


Very  fair,  but  too  large  for  market, 


Good, 


Good  for  stock  feeding. 


Sound,  and  of  excellent  appear- 
ance ; suitable  for  market. 
Beautiful  shape  and  good  for  mar- 
ket. 


Excellent, 


Very  useful. 


Good, 


Not  suited  to  district ; a 
light  cropper  with  weak 
haulms.  . 
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Appendix.  (15.)  ABSTRACT  of  REPORTS  Oil  POTATO  CULTURE 


Section  IV., 

(15.) 

Potato 

Culture.  Name  of  School. 

Variety. 

How 

Jultivated, 
in  Drills 
or 

Beds. 

Manure  used. 

Produce 
in  Stones 
per  Acre. 

GLEXGARRAH, 

Up  to  Date,  . 

Drills,  . 

Farmyard  and 

1,600 

dissolved 

hones. 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

1,280 

„ 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

do., 

960 

» 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

1,600 

MULLINAHORNA, 

Up  to  Date,  . 

Beds, 

Farmyard  and 

1,250 

superphos- 

phate. 

» 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

2,500 

» • 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

do., 

1,250 

,, 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

2,500 

„ 

Champion  2nd,  . . 

do., 

do., 

3,333 

GARRYHILL,  . 

Champion,  . . 

Drills, 

Farmyard,  . 

1,620 

.. 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do., 

do., 

1,670 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

1,122 

„ 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

1,318 

WOODSTOCK,  . 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 

do., 

do., 

1,280 

pion. 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

do., 

1,280 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do.. 

1,568 

„ 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do.. 

1,981 

Imported  Up  to  Date, 

do., 

do., 

1,664 

Clonmore, 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 

do., 

do., 

1,210 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

2,420 

„ • 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do., 

do., 

1,210 

„ 

Beauty  of  Bute. 

do., 

do., 

2,420 

„ 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

do., 

1,815 

PlLTOWN, 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

1,070 

>. 

Scotch  Champion,  . 

do., 

do., 

1,094 

„ 

Up  to  Date,  . . 

do., 

do., 

1,258 

„ 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

do., 

786 

„ 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

907 

BALLINVALLY, 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 

do., 

do., 

800 

pion. 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

560 

. 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

750 

„ 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do., 

do., 

850 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

do. 

220 
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Appearance  and  Suitability 
for  Market. 

Cooking  Quality. 

General  Opinion  on 
Variety. 

Long-shaped  clean  potato ; very 
suitable  for  market. 

Excellent : improves  year 
by  year. 

Good  yield;  the  best  of 
the  new  varieties. 

A round  variety  ; very  suitable  for 
market. 

Good, 

Is  not  a heavy  cropper. 

but  suits  land  ot  me- 

Long  shape,  -which  renders  it  un- 
suitable for  market. 

Fairly  good  in  May, 

dium  quality. 

Poor  cropper,  but  keeps 

Large  and  round  ; suitable, 

Not  good  at  present,  but 

has  improved  since  last 

sists  disease  well. 

Fair  ; not  very  suitable  for  market, 

Good, 

Large  and  hollow  in 

centre. 

Fair,  and  suitable  for  market, 

Good, 

do. 

do., 

Middling,  . 

do. 

Good,  and  suitable  for  market, 

. Fair,  ... 

do. 

Very  good,  and  suitable  for  mar- 

Very  good,  . 

An  excellent  variety. 

Irregular  shape ; suitable  for  mar- 

Excellent,  . 

The  best  variety  for  gene- 

Kidney-shaped ; suitable,  . 

Very  fair,  . 

ral  purposes. 

A heavy  cropper  and  free 

A good  round  potato  ;•  suitable,  . 

Good, 

from  disease. 
Favourable. 

Good,  ..... 

Good, 

A good  variety. 

Though  -wasteful,  it  is  the  most 
popular  market  potato  in  dig- 

Very  good,  . 

5 per  cent,  diseased. 

trict. 

Good,  ..... 

Good, 

Free  from  disease. 

Good,  ..... 

Good, 

Free  from  disease. 

A remarkably  vigorous  and  well- 
shaped  potato;  not  yet- known 

Good, 

Free  from  disease. 

in  market. 

Good,  ..... 

Good, 

A few  diseased. 

Very  suitable  for  market,  . 

Very  good,  . 

Best  all  round  variety. 

Suitable  for  market,  . . 

Not  ascertained,  . 

Yield  good. 

Good  appearance, 

Not  ascertained,  . 

Not  ascertained. 

Very  suitable  for  market,  . 

Good, 

Banks  next  to  Scotch 

Suitable  for  market, 

Good, 

* Champion. 

A favourite  in  district. 

A good  clean  variety,  but  many 
small.  - 

Dry  and  well  flavoured, . 

A good  variety,  both  as 

regards  quality  and 

Suitable  for  market,  . 

Dry  and  well  flavoured, . 

quantity. 
A favourite. 

Large  and  of  good  appearance ; 
suitable. 

Not  suitable  to  market,  being  too 

Soft  and  of  bad  flavour, . 
Soft  and  flavourless,  ' . 

A heavy  .cropper,  with 
few  small  ones. 

A bad  crop  this  year. 

Large  and  round ; suitable  for 
market. 

Good,  ..... 

Soapy  and  badly  fla- 
voured. 

Good, 

Kept  green  for  a long 
time. 

Suit's  the  district.  Be- 

Good,  ..... 

Good, 

. tained  colour  for  a con- 
siderable time. 

Very  vigorous  and  free 

Good,  ..... 

Fair,  . . . 

from  disease. 

Not  so  good  as  Champion. 

Good  shape, 

Good, 

A good  crop.  A rival  of 

the  Champion  and  an 

Unsuitable  for  market, 

Bad,  . . . . 

earlier  variety. 

Almost  a total  failure ; 
does  not'  suit  soil  nor 
district. 

Appendix. 

Section  IV. 
(15.) 

Potato 
Uul  bare. 
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Appendix. 


(15.)  Abstract  of  Reports  on  Potato  Culture 


Section  IT. 
(15.) 

Potato 

Culture. 


IIow 

Cultivated, 

Produce 

Name  of  School,- 

Variety. 

in  Drills 

Manure  used. 

in  Stones 

or 

Beds. 

per  Acre. 

KILLASSER, 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 
pion. 

Beds, 

Farmyard  and 
dissolved 

1,632 

hones. 

»- 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

1,911 

ii 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

1,493 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do., 

do., 

1,539 

CARRAGORRU, 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

Farmyard, 

1,280 

guano,  and 
superphos- 

phate. 

1,600 

„ 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do., 

do., 

• 2,410 

ii 

Scotch  Champion, 

do., 

do., 

1,920 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

2,080 

■ ■ 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do.. 

2,240 

DOOCASTLE,  . 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

Farmyard  and 
special  ma- 

1,109 

nure. 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do., 

do., 

1,344 

” 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 

do., 

do., 

1,495 

pion. 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

1,384 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

1,364 

KlNAFFE,  . 

Up  to  Date,  . ■ t 

Drills, 

Farmyard,  . 

604 

ii 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

590 

„ 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

586 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

do., 

575 

n . 

Scotch  Champion,  . 

do., 

do., 

584 

CARROWMORE  PAL- 

Main Crop,  . • . 

do., 

Farmyard  and 

1,646 

MER. 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

guano. 

do., 

1,740 

„ 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

1,808 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do., 

do., 

1,814 

Improved  Scotch  Cham- 

do., 

do., 

1,636 

pion. 

CALLO-W, 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 
pion. 

Beds, 

Farmyard, 
guano,  and 
special. 

1,536 

1,320 

1. 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

do., 

2,320 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do., 

do., 

1664 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do.,  • . 

2,680 
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Appearance  and  Suitability 
for  Market. 

Cooking  Quality. 

Section  IV. 
(15.) 

_ , ^ . Potato 

General  Opinion  on  Culture. 

Variety. 

Good,  . . . ... 

Excellent,  . 

Good  in  every  respect. 

Good,  ..... 

Excellent,  . . . 

do. 

Fair, 

Fair, 

Rather  watery. 

Fair, 

Fair, 

do. 

Medium  size ; suitable, 

Good, 

Not  a favourite,  as  pro- 
duce is  small. 

Round  and  good  size  ; suitable,  . 

Excellent,  . 

A good  cropper ; well 

Long  and  flat ; suitable, 

Fair, 

Good. 

Round  and  good  size  ; suitable,  . 

Excellent,  . 

A good  cropper ; well 
liked. 

Medium  size ; suitable, 

Excellent,  . 

Very  good. 

Round  and  large, 

Excellent,  '. 

Resists  disease  well,  and 
will  probably  turn  out 
the  best  variety. 

Not  good,  . . ... 

Bad,  . 

Many  diseased. 

Fair 

Middling,  . 

Fair. 

Good,  ..... 

Good, 

Good  yield,  but  many 
damaged. 

Very  good  ; suitable,  . 

Very  good,  . 

The  best  of  these  varie- 
ties. 

Fair,  ..... 

Fair 

Fair. 

Good  appearance : only  suitable 

Sweet,  but  soft,  . 

Does  not  keep  well. 

lor  market  in  early  autumn. 

Good  appearance ; only  suitable 
for  market  as  an  early  variety. 

Sweet  and  tender, 

The  best  variety  for  re- 

Good  appearance ; only  suitable 

Mealy  and  sweet, 

Poor  disease-resister. 

for  market  in  autumn. 

Unsuitable  for  market, 

Mealy  and  sweet, 

do. 

Not  known  in  our  markets, 

Sweet,  but  soft,  . 

Weak  in  resisting  disease. 

Fair,  ..... 

Fair, 

Few  diseased. 

Good 

Good, 

Fair  ; very  few  diseased. 

Good,  . . . . ? 

Fair, 

Late  variety,  good  crop- 
per, best  variety  for  re- 
sisting disease. 

Good,  ..... 

Soft,  .... 

A good  cropper ; resists 
disease  very  well. 

Fair,  . . • . 

Very  good,  . 

Many  small ; resists  dis- 
ease fairly  well. 

Suitable  for  market,  . 

Very  moderate.  . 

Free  from  disease  and 
suitable  to  locality. 

Fairly  suitable  for  market,  though 
not  so  good  as  Champion. 

Pretty  fair, 

Average  size,  free  from 
disease,  and  keeps  good 
till  mid-winter. 

Good,  ..... 

Tender  and  mealy, 

A good  variety  and  mode- 
rately heavy  cropper. 

A very  good  yield,  as 
many  as  24  marketable 
potatoes  on  one  stalk. 

Large  and  suitable  for  market, 

Soft,  . . • 

Does  not  resemble  old  Champion. 
It  has  a tender  skin,  and  is  suit- 
able for  market. 

Good  and  very  sweet,  . 

The  best  variety ; practi- 
cally none  diseased.  The 
blossoms  remained  until 
October. 
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Appendix. 

(15.)  Abstract  of 

Reports 

on  Potato 

Culture 

Section  IV., 

(15.) 

Potato 

Cultoe  Name  of  School. 

How 

Cultivated, 

Produce 

Variety. 

in  Drills 
or 

Beds. 

Manure  used. 

in  Stones 
per  Acre. 

Newtownbrowne,  . 

Champion  2nd, 

Drills,  . 

Farmyard,  . 

2,080 

II 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

do., 

999 

I. 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do., 

do., 

2,287 

I> 

Scotch  Champion,  . 

do., 

do., 

1,691 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

2,160 

Leiiincu, 

Up  to  Date,  . 

Beds, 

Farmyard  and 
Goulding’s 
special 

2,640 

” 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

2,560 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 
pion. 

do., 

do., 

2,480 

I. 

Moynalty  King, 

do., 

do., 

2,400 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

2,160 

„ 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

do., 

1,840 

NOltTHYARD,  . 

Main  Crop,  . 

Drills,  . 

Farmyard,  . 

1,217 

i, 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

1,672 

ii 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

1,262 

ii 

Up  to  Date,  . 

do„ 

do., 

1,650 

” 

Imported  Scotch  Cham- 
pion. 

do., 

do., 

1,109 

Doonflyn,  . 

Up  to  Date,  . 

Beds, 

do., 

2,400 

„ 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

Guano  and 
farmyard. 

1,280 

I, 

Beauty  of  Bute, 

do., 

do., 

1,600 

1. 

Imported  Champion, 

do., 

do., 

2,240 

I 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

2,000 

CALRY, 

Up  to  Date,  . 

Drills,  . 

Farmyard,  . 

2,960 

i> 

Beauty, 

do., 

do., 

2,214 

ii 

Main  Crop,  . 

do., 

do., 

2,336 

ii 

Scotch  Champion, 

do., 

do., 

2,000 

•i 

Champion  2nd, 

do., 

do., 

2,384  . 
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Appearance  and  Suitability 
for  Market. 


Very  suitable  for  market ; eyes  not 
as  deep  as  in  old  Champion. 

Suitable  for  market,  . 

Very  suitable  for  market,  . 
Unsuitable  for  market, 

Good  ; suitable  for  market, 


A long  potato ; suitable  for  market, 


A good  round  potato  ; suitable  for 
market. 


A round  potato ; suitable  for  mar- 
ket. 

A round  potato  ; suitable  for  mar- 
ket. 

A round  potato  ; suitable  for  mar- 
ket. 

A long  potato ; unsuitable  for 
market. 


Fair, 

Very  good, 
Good, 
Good, 
Good, 


Kidney  shaped, 
Round,  . 
Round,  . 
Round,  . 
Round,  . 


Unsuitable  for  market, 
Suitable  for  market,  . 
Fair, 

Suitablelfor  market,  . 
Not  good  for  market, 


Cooking  Quality. 


Appendix. 

~ ~ Section  IV. 

(15.) 

General  Opinion  on  Culture. 

V ariety. 


Good, 

Good, 

Good, 

Good, 


Fair,  . 
Good, 

Good, 

Good, 

Good, 

Fair,  . 

Good, 

Very  good,  . 
Very  fair,  . 
Good, 

Very  good,  . 


Resists  blight  very  well, 
and  keeps  green  until 
October.  Not  hollow  in 
centre. 

This  variety  ranks  lowest 
with  regard  to  produce. 

Fine  cropper,  but  rather 
subject  to  blight. 

A good  cropper,  has  deep 
eyes,  and  the  large  ones 
are  hollow  in  the  centre. 

Subject  to  blight. 


Splendid  yield,  and  resists 
blight  well  until  about 
middle  of  September. 

Suits  the  district,  and  re- 
sists blight  until  middle 
of  September  ; the  best 
variety. 

Suits  the  district. 

A good  variety,  and  re- 
sists disease  well. 

A good  variety  ; suits  the 
locality. 

Does  not  suit  the  district. 


Best  variety  for  district 
in  a dry  year. 

Good  blight  resister. 

Much  diseased. 

Yield  small. 


Excellent,  . 

A very  useful  variety. 

Middling,  . 

Does  not  suit  locality. 

Good, 

Worthy  of  a trial. 

Good, 

No  superior. 

Good, 

Resists  blight  well,  and 
will  probably  be  exten- 
sively cultivated  when 
better  known. 

Fair,  .... 

Not  suited  to  locality 

Good, 

Good  for  all  purposes. 

Fair,  . 

Fair. 

Very  good,  . 

A very  good  crop. 

Bad,  . 

A good  croppei 
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